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INTRODUCTION 


I.—Tue Аотнов AND His Book. 


Noruine is positively known, and little can be 
conjectured with any degree of probability, con- 
cerning the author of the Library. Writing in the 
ninth century of our era the patriarch Photius c 
him Apollodorus the Grammarian,! and in the manü-.... 
scripts of his book he is described as Apollodorus 
the Athenian, Grammarian. Hence we may con- 
clude that Photius and the copyists identified our 
author with the eminent Athenian grammarian of 
that name, who flourished about 140 в.с. and wrote 
a number of learned works, now lost, including an 
elaborate treatise On the Gods in twenty-four books, 
and a poetical, or at all events versified, Chronicle in 
four books.? But in modern times good reasons 
have been given for rejecting this identification,$ 

1 Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 142a, 37 sq., ed. Bekker. 

з W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur (Nórd- 
lingen, 1889), pp. 455 sqq.; Schwartz, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopádée der classichen | Altertumswtssenscha ft, 
i. 2855 sqq. The fragments of Apollodorus are collected 
in C. Müller's Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, i. 428 sqq. 

* This was first fully done by Professor C. Robert in his 
learned and able dissertation De Apollodori Bibliotheca 


(Berlin, 1873). In what follows I accept in the main his 
arguments and conclusions. 
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and the attribution of the Library to the Athenian 
grammarian is now generally abandoned. For the 
treatise On the Gods appears, from the surviving 
fragments and references, to have differed entirely 
in scope and method from the existing Library. 
The aim of the author of the book On the Gods seems 
to have been to explain the nature of the deities on 
rationalistic principles, resolving them either into 
personified powers of nature! or into dead men and 
women,? and in his dissections of the divine nature 
he appears to have operated freely with the very 
flexible instrument of etymology. Nothing could 
well be further from the spirit and method of the 
mythographer, who in the Library has given us a 
convenient summary of the traditional Greek myth- 
ology without making the smallest attempt either to 
explain or to criticize it. And apart from this 
general dissimilarity between the works of the 
grammarian and of the mythographer, it is possible 
from the surviving fragments of Apollodorus the 
Grammarian to point to many discrepancies and 
contradictions in detail.? 

Another argument against the identification of 
the mythographer with the grammarian is that the 
author of the Library quotes the chronicler Castor ; * 

1 Joannes Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 27; Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum, iv. 649. 

? Athenagoras, Supplicatio pro Christianis, 28, p. 150, ed. 
Otto; Fragmenta Hsstoricorum Graecorum, i. 431, frag. 12. 


з See C. Robert, De Apollodors Bibliotheca, pp. 12 sqq. 
4 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, іі. 1. 3. 
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for this Castor is supposed to be a contemporary of 
Cicero and the author of a history which he brought 
down to the year 61 в.с.1 If the chronicler's date is 
thus correctly fixed, and our author really quoted 
him, it follows that the Library is not a work of the 
Athenian grammarian Apollodorus, since it cannot 
have been composed earlier than about the middle 
of the first c .c. But there seems to be no 
Ero t mdi either the date of the 
chronicler or the genuineness of our author's re- 
ference to him; hence we may take it as fairly 
certain that the middle of the first century B.c. is 
the earliest possible date that can be assigned to the 
composition of the Library. 

Further than this we cannot go with any 
reasonable certainty in attempting to date the work. 
The author gives no account of himself and never 
refers to contemporary events: indeed the latest oc- 
currences recorded by him are the death of Ulysses 
and the return of the Heraclids. Even Rome and 
the Romans are not once mentioned or alluded to 
by him. For all he says about them, he might have 
lived before Romulus and Remus had bnilt the future 
capital of the world on the Seven Hills. 


1 Suidas, 8.0. Кастор; Strabo, xii. 5. 3, p. 568; W. Christ, 
Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, p. 430. He married 
the daughter of King Deiotarus, whom Cicero defended in 
his speech Pro rege Deiotaro, but he was murdered, together 
with his wife, by his royal father-in-law. Among his 
writings, enumerated by Suidas, was a work Xporixà ayvoh- 
pata. 
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And his silence on this head is all the more 
remarkable because the course of his work would 
naturally have led him more than once to touch 
on Roman legends. Thus he describes how Her- 
cules traversed Italy with the cattle of Geryon 
from Liguria in the north to Rhegium in the 
south, and how from Rhegium he crossed the 
straits to Sicily.! Yet in this narrative he does not 
so much as mention Rome and Latium, far less tell 
the story of the hero's famous adventures in the 
eternal city. Again, after relating the capture and 
sack of Troy he devotes some space to describing 
the dispersal of the heroes and their settlement in 
many widely separated countries, including Italy 
and Sicily. But while he mentions the coming of 
Philoctetes to Campania,? and apparently recounted 
in some detail his wars and settlement in Southern 
Italy,? he does not refer to the arrival of Aeneas in 
Latium, though he had told the familiar stories, so 
dear to Roman antiquaries, of that hero’s birth from 
Aphrodite * and his escape from Troy with his father 
Anchises on his back.5 From this remarkable silence 
we can hardly draw any other inference than that 
the writer was either unaware of the existence of 
Rome or deliberately resolved to ignore it. He 

1 The Library, ii. 5. 10. 2 Epitome, vi. 15. 

3 Epitome, vi. 15b. It із to be noted, however, that this 
passage is not found in our manuscripts of Apollodorus but 
has been conjecturally restored to his text from the Scholia 


оп Lycophron of Tzetzes. 
1 The Zábrary, iii. 12. 2. 5 Epitome, iii. 21. 
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cannot have been unaware of it if he wrote, as is 
now generally believed, under the Roman Empire. 
It remains to suppose that, living with the evidence 
of Roman power all around him, and familiar as he 
must have been with the claims which the Romans 
set up to Trojan descent,! he carefully abstained from 
noticing these claims, though the mention of them 
was naturally invited by the scope and tenor of his 
work. It must be confessed that such an obstinate 
refusal to recognize the masters of the world is 
somewhat puzzling, and that it presents a serious 
difficulty to the now prevalent view that the author 
was a citizen of the Roman empire. Оп the other 
hand it would be intelligible enough if he wrote in 
some quiet corner of the Greek world at a time 
when Rome was still а purely Italian power, when 
rumours of her wars had hardly begun to trickle 
across the Adriatic, and when Roman sails had not 
yet shown themselves in the Aegean. 

As Apollodorus ignored his contemporaries, so 
apparently was he ignored by them and by posterity 
for many generations. The first known writer to 
quote him is Photius in the ninth century a.p., and 
the next are John and Isaac Tzetzes, the learned 
Byzantine grammarians of the twelfth century, who 
made much use of his book and often cite him by 


1 Juvenal repeatedly speaks of the old Roman nobility 
as T'rovugenae (i. 100, viii. 181, xi. 95); and the same term 
is used by Silius Italicus (Punic. xiv. 117, xvi. 658) as 
equivalent to Romans. 
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name.! Our author is named and quoted by scholiasts 
on Homer, Sophocles,? and Euripides. Further, 
many passages of his work have been interpolated, 
though without the mention of their author's name, in 
the collection of proverbs which Zenobius composed 
in the time of Hadrian But as we do not know 
when the scholiasts and the interpolator lived, their 
quotations furnish us with no clue for dating the 
Library. 

Thus, so far as the external evidence goes, our 
author may have written at any time between the 
middle of the first century в.с. and the beginning of 
the ninth century л.р. When we turn to the in- 
ternal evidence furnished by his language, which is 
the only remaining test open to us, we shall be 
disposed to place his book much nearer to the earlier 
than to the later of these dates. For his Greek 
os apart from a few inaccuracies or solecisms, is 
fairly correct and such as might not discredit a 
writer of the first or second century of our era. 
Even turns or phrases, which at first sight strike 
the reader as undoubted symptoms of a late or 
degenerate Greek, may occasionally be defended by 
the example of earlier writers. For example, he 


1 See e.g. Tzetzes, Scholia on Lycophron, 178, 355, 440, 
1327 ; id., Chiliades, i. 557. 

з Scholiast on Homer, JU. i. 42, 126, 195; ii. 103, 494. 

з Scholiast on Sophocles, Antigone, 981, таёта 8 iorope? 
"AwoAAdSwpos èv тў BuBAto0fjicp. 

4 Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestts, 1. 

5 As to the date of Zenobius, see Suidas, s.v. ZnvdBios. 
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once uses the phrase rais àAwÜeíaus in the sense of 
“in very truth."! Unquestionably this use of the 
plural is common enough in late writers,? but it is 
not unknown in earlier writers, such as Polybius,® 
Alcidamas,‘ and even Isocrates. It occurs in some 
verses on the unity of God, which are attributed to 
Sophocles, but which appear to be undoubtedly 
spurious. Моге conclusive evidence of a late date 
is furnished by our authors use of the subjunc- 
tive with tva, where more correct writers would 
have employed the infinitive;? and by his occasional 
employment of rare words or words used in an 
unusual sense. But such blemishes are comparatively 
rare. On the whole we may say that the style of 
Apollodorus is generally pure and always clear, 


L3. 7. 1. 

3 For examples see Babrius, Ixxv. 19, with Rutherford’s 
note; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 522; Scholiast on 
Homer, ІІ. ix. 557 ; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 178, 
iv. 815. 3 Polybius, x. 40. 5, ed. Dindort. 

* Alcidamas, Odysseus, 13, p. 179 in Blass's edition of 
Antiphon. However the genuineness of the Odysseus is . 
much disputed. See Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopádie der 
classichen Altertumswissenscha ft, i. 1536. 

5 Isocrates, xv. 283, vol. ii. р. 168, ed. Benseler. 

* The Fragments of Sophocles, edited by A. C. Pearson 
(Cambridge, 1917), vol. iii. p. 172, frag. 1126, with Jebb’s 
note, p. 174. 

7 1. 4. 2, cuvOendvwr 5€ айт@ду Туа... čia : i. 9. 15, ўтћсато 
тара Loy» twa... abd E iii. 19. 6, жопусацфуоо ebxàs 
‘HpaxAdous va айтф жаз yévntra:: Epitome, v. 17, óav 84 
Tois жо\Ао?$ Tva айтђу dda cai. 

5 For example éxrpoxd(ew, “to run out” (ii. 7. 3), mpos- 
avéxew, **{о favour" (ii. 8. 4). For more instances see 


C. Robert, De Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 42 sqq. 
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simple, and unaffected, except in the very rare 
instances where he spangles his plain prose with a 
tag from one of his poetical sources.! But with all 
his simplicity and directness he is not an elegant 
writer. In particular the accumulation of participles, 
to which he is partial, loads and clogs the march of 
his sentences. 

From a consideration of his style, and of all 
the other evidence, Professor C. Robert inclines 
to conclude that the author of the Library was a 
contemporary of Hadrian and lived in the earlier 
part of the first century a.D.? Another modern 
scholar, W. Christ, even suggested so late a date 


for the composition of the work as the reign of - 


Alexander Severus in the third century a.p.2 To 
me it seems that we cannot safely say more than 
that the Library was probably written at some time 
in either the first or the second century of our era. 
Whether the author's name was really Apollodorus, 
or whether that name was foisted on him by the 
error or fraud of scribes, who mistook him or desired 
to palm him off on the public for the famous 
Athenian grammarian, we have no means of de- 
ciding. Nor, apart from the description of him by 
the copyists as * Apollodorus the Athenian," have 

! See for example his description of the Cretan labyrinth 
ав ofknua kauwais политАбкоіѕ плауду Thy ttoboy (iii. 1. 3, 
compare iii. 15. 8) ; and his description of Typhon breathing 
fire, толлђу 5$ ёк то ordparos xupds étéBpacce p (i. 6. 3). 


4 C. Robert, De Apollodori Bibliotheca, р 
3 W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen aera. р. 571. 
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A we any clue to the land of his birth. He himself is 


silent on that as on every other topic concerning 
himself. But from some exceedingly slight indi- 
cations Professor C. Robert conjectures that he was 
indeed an Athenian.! 

Turning now from the author to his book, we may 


describe the Z4brary as a plain unvarnished summary : 


of Greek myths and heroic legends, as these were 
recorded in literature; for the writer makes no 
claim to draw on oral tradition, nor is there the least 
evidence. or probability that he did so: it may be 
taken as certain that he derived all his information 
from books alone. . But he used excellent authorities 
and followed them faithfully, reporting, but seldom 
or never attempting to explain or reconcile, their 
discrepancies and contradictions. Hence his book 
possesses documentary value as an accurate record 
of what the Greeks in general believed about the 
origin and early history of the world and of their 
race. The very defects of the writer are in a sense 
advantages which he possessed for the execution 
of the work he had taken in hand. He was neither 
a philosopher nor a rhetorician, and therefore lay 
under no temptation either to recast his materials 
under the influence of theory or to embellish them 

1 C. Robert, De Apollodort Bibliotheca, pp. 34 sq. Amongst 
these indications is the author's acquaintance with the ‘‘ sea 
of Erechtheus " and the sacred olive-tree on the Acropolis of 


Athens, See Apollodorus, iii. 14. 1. 
3 This is recognized by Professor C. Robert, De Apollodori 


, Bibliotheca, p. 54. 
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ifor the sake of literary effect. He was a common 
i man, who accepted the traditions of his country in 
\ their plain literal sense, apparently without any 
“doubt or misgiving. Only twice, among the many 
discrepant or contradictory views which he reports 
without wincing, does he venture to express a pre- 
ference for one over the other. The apples of the Hes- 
perides, he says, were not, as some people supposed, 
in Libya but in the far north, in the land of the 
Hyperboreans ; but of the existence of the wondrous 
fruit, and of the hundred-headed dragon which 
guarded them, he seemingly entertained no manner 
of doubt.! Again, he tells us that in the famous 
dispute between Poseidon and Athena for the 
possession of Attica, the judges whom Zeus appointed 
to adjudicate on the case were not, as some people 
said, Cecrops and Cranaus, nor yet Erysichthon, but 
the twelve gods in person.” 

How ‘closely Apollodorus followed his authorities 
may be seen by a comparison of his narratives with 
the extant originals from which he drew them, such 
as the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles,’ the Alcestzs 4 
and Medea? of Euripides, the Odyssey, and above 
all the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius? The 


1 Apollodorus, ii. 5. 11. | з Apollodorus, iii. 14. 1. 
з Apollodorus, iii. 3. 5. 7 sqq. * Apollodorus, i. 9. 15. 
5 Apollodorus, i. 9. 28. 6 Apollodorus, Epitome, vii. 


7 Apollodorus, ii. 9. 16-26. However, Apollodorus allowed 
himself occasionally to depart from the authority of Apollonius, 
for example, in regard to the death of Apsyrtus. See i. 
19. 24 with the note ; and for other variations, see C. Robert, 
De Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 80 sqq., 
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fidelity with which he reproduced or summarized the 
‘accounts of writers whose works are accessible to 
us inspires us with confidence in accepting his 
statements concerning others whose writings are 
lost. Among these, perhaps, the most important 
was Pherecydes of Leros, who lived at Athens in the 
first half of the fifth century B.c. and composed a 
long prose work on Greek myth and legend, which 
more than any other would seem to have served as 
the model and foundation for the Library of 
Apollodorus. It is unfortunate that the writings of 
Pherecydes have perished, for, if we may judge 
of them by the few fragments which survive, 
they appear to have been a treasure-house of Greek 
mythical and legendary lore, set forth with that 
air of simplicity and sincerity which charm us in 
Herodotus. The ground which he covered, and the 
method which he pursued in cultivating it, coincided 
to a large extent with those of our author. Thus 
he treated of the theogony, of the war of the gods 
and the giants, of Prometheus, of Hercules, of the 
Argive and the Cretan sagas, of the voyage of the 
Argo, and of the tribal or family legends of Arcadia, 
Laconia, and Attica; and like Apollodorus. he 
seems to have paid great attention to genealogies.! 
Apollodorus often cites his opinion, and we cannot 
doubt that he owed much to the writings of his 

1 See W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur 


p. 249; Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Müller, 
i. 70 sqq. 
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learned predecessor.! Other lost writers whom our 
author cites, and from whose works he derived: 
materials for his book, are the early Boeotian 
genealogist Acusilaus, who seems to have lived 
about 500 в.с., and Asclepiades of Tragilus, a pupil 
of Isocrates, in the fourth century в.с., who com- 
posed a treatise on the themes of Greek tragedies.? 
. Compiled faithfully, if uncritically, from the best 
literary sources open to him, the Library of Apollo- 
dorus presents us with a history of the world, as 
it was conceived by the Greeks, from the dark 
beginning down to a time when the mists of 
fable began to lift and to disclose the real actors 
on the scene. In other words, Apollodorus conducts 
us from the purely mythical ages, which lie far 
beyond the reach of human memory, down to the 
borderland of history. For I see no reason to doubt 
that many, perhaps most, of the legendary persons 
recorded by him were not fabulous beings, but 
men of flesh and blood, the memory of whose 
fortunes and family relationships survived in oral 


1 As to the obligations of Apollodorus to Pherecydes, see 
С. Robert, De Apollodors Bibliotheca, рр. 66 sqg. 

з For the fragments of Acusilaus and Asclepiades, see 
Fragmenta Historicorum | Graecorum, ed. C. Müller, i. 
101 sqq., iii. 301 sqq. Another passage of Acusilaus, with 
which Apollodorus would seem to have been acquainted, has 
lately been discovered in an Egyptian papyrus. See The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XIII, edited by B. P. Grenfell and 
A. 8. Hunt (London, 1919), p. 133; and my note on Apollo- 
dorus, Epitome, i. 22, vol. ii. p. 151. Аз to the obligations 
n Apollodorus to Acusilaus and Asclepiades, see C. Robert, 

pollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 68 sqq., 72 sqq. 
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tradition until they were embalmed in Greek liter- 
ature. It is true that in his book, as in legend 
generally, the real and the fabulous elements blend 
so intimately with each other that it is often difficult 
or impossible to distinguish them. For example, 
while it seems tolerably certain that the tradition 
of the return of the Heraclids to Peloponnese is 
substantially correct, their ancestor Hercules a few 
generations earlier looms still so dim through the 
fog of fable and romance that we can hardly say 
whether any part of his gigantic figure is solid, in 
other words, whether the stories told of him refer to 
a real man at all or only to a creature of fairyland.! 


1 [n favour of the view that Hercules was a man of flesh 
and blood, а native of Thebes, might be cited the annual 
sacrifice and funeral games celebrated by the Thebans at one 
of the gates of the city in honour of the children of Hercules 
(Pindar, Isthm. iv. 61 (104) sqq., with the Scholiast) ; the 
statement of Herodotus (v. 59) that he had seen in the 
sanctuary of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes a tripod bearing 
an inscription in ‘‘Cadmean letters” which set forth that 
the tripod had been dedicated by Amphitryon, the human 
father of Hercules; and again the statement of Plutarch 

-(De gento Socratis,5; compare id. Lysander, 28) that the 
grave of Alcmena, mother of Hercules, at Haliartus had been 
opened by the Spartans and found to contain a small bronze 
armlet, two jars with petrified earth, and an inscription in 
strange and very ancient characters on a bronze tablet, which 
Agesilaus sent to the king of Egypt to be read by the 

riests, because the form of the inscription was supposed to 

Egyptian. The kernel round which the Theban saga of 
Hercules gathered may perhaps have been the delivery of 
Thebes from the yoke of the Minyans of Orchomenus; for 
according to tradition Thebes formerly paid tribute to that 
ancient and once powerful people, and it was Hercules who 
not only freed his people from that badge of servitude, but 
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Again, though the record of the old wars of Thebes 
and Troy is embellished or defaced by many mythical 
episodes and incidents, we'need not scruple to be- 
. lieve that its broad outlines are true, and that the 
principal heroes and heroines of the Theban and 
Trojan legends were real and not mythical beings. 
Of late years it has been supposed that the heroes 
and heroines of Greek legend are *faded gods," that 
is, purely imaginary beings, who have been first ex- 
alted to the dignity of deities, and then degraded to a 
rank not much above that of common humanity. So 
far as 1 can judge, this theory is actually an inversion 


gained so decisive a victory over the enemy that he reversed 
the relations between the two cities by imposing а heavy 
tribute on Orchomenus. There is nothing impossible or even 
improbable in the tradition as recorded by Apollodorus 
(ii. 4. 11). Viewed in this light, the delivery of the Thebans 
from the Orchomenians resembles the delivery of the Israelites 
from the Philistines, and Hercules may well have been the 
Greek counterpart of Samson, whose historical existence has 
been similarly dimmed by fable. Again, the story that after 
the battle Hercules committed а murder and went to serve 
Eurystheus as an exile at Tiryns (Apollodorus, ii. 4. 12) 
tallies perfectly with the usage of what is called the heroic 
age of Greece. The work of Apollodorus contains many 
instances of banishment and servitude imposed as a penalty 
on homicides, The most famous example is the period of 
servitude which the great god Apollo himself had to undergo 
as an expiation for his slaughter of the Cyclopes. (See 
Apollodorus, iii. 10. 4.) A homicide had regularly to submit 
to a ceremony of purification before he was free to associate 
with his fellows, and apparently the ceremony was always 
performed by a foreigner in a country other than that in 
which the crime had been committed. This of itself entailed 
at least temporary banishment on the homicide. (See Index, 
s. vv. ** Exile" and ** Purification. ") 
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of the truth. Instead of the heroes being gods on the 
downward road to humanity, they are men on the up- 
ward road to divinity; in other words, they are men 
of flesh and blood, about whom after their death fancy 
spun her glittering cobwebs till their real humanity 
was hardly recognizable, and they partook more and 
more of the character of deities. When we consider 
the divine or semi-divine honours paid in historical 
times to men like Miltiades,! Brasidas,? Sophocles,’ 
Dion,‘ Aratus,® and Philopoemen,® whose real exis- 
tence is incontestable, it seems impossible to deny 
that the tendency to deify ordinary mortals was an 


1 Herodotus, vi. 38. 2 Thucydides, v. 11. 

з Etymologicum Magnum, 8.9. Aetlwv, p. 256. 6; Istrus, 

uoted in a life of Sophocles, Vitarum Scriptores Graeci 

inores, ed. A. Westermann (Brunswick, 1845), p. 131; 
Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Müller, i. 425. 
The poet was worshipped under the title of Dexion, and *' the 
sanctuary of Dexion" is mentioned in an Athenian inscription 
of the fourth century в.с. See Ch. Michel, Recueil d'In- 
scriptions Grecques (Brussels, 1920), No. 966, pp. 761 sq.; 
G. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum?, No. 1096 
(vol. iii. pp. 247 sq.). Compare P. Foucart, Le culte des Héros 
chez les Grecs (Paris, 1918), рр. 121 sqq. (from the Mémoires 
de РГ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, tome xlii.). 
In this valuable memoir the veteran French scholar has 
treated of the worship of heroes among the Greeks with 
equal judgment and learning. With his treatment of the 
subject and his general conclusions I am happy to find myself 
in agreement. * Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 20. 

5 Polybius, viii. 14; Plutarch, Aratus, 53; Pausanias, 
ii. 8. 1, ii. 9. 4 and 6. 

$ Diodorus Siculus, xxix. 18, ed. L. Dindorf ; Livy, xxxix. 
50. Heroic or divine honours are not mentioned by Plutarch 
in his impressive description of the funeral of Philopoemen 
(Philopoemen, 21) ; but he saysthat the Messenian prisoners 
were stoned to death at the tomb. 
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operative principle in ancient Greek religion, and 
that the seeds of divinity which it sowed were pro- 
bably still more prolific in earlier and less enlightened 
ages; for it appears to be a law of theological evolu- 
tion that the number of deities in existence at any 
moment varies inversely with the state of knowledge 
of the period, multiplying or dwindling as the 
boundaries of ignorance advance or recede. Even in 
the historical age of Greece the ranks of the celestial 
hierarchy were sometimes recruited, not by the slow 
process of individual canonization, as we may call it, 
but by a levy in mass; as when all the gallant men 
who died for the freedom of Greece at Marathon and 
Plataea received the first step of promotion on the 
heavenly ladder by being accorded heroic honours, 
which they enjoyed down to the second century of 
our era.! 

Yet it would be an error to suppose that all Greek 
heroes and heroines had once been live men and 
women. Many of them were doubtless purely 


1 As to the heroic honours accorded to the dead at Mara- 
thon, see Pausanias, i. 32. 4; Corpus Inscriptionum Atti- 
carum, ii. No. 471. Remains of the sacrifices offered to the 
dead soldiers have come to light at Marathon in modern times. 
See my commentary on Pausanias, vol. ii. 433 sq. Аз to the 
heroic honours enjoyed by the dead at Plataea, see Thucy- 
dides, iii. 58; Plutarch, Aristides, 21; G. Kaibel, Epigram- 
mata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta (Berlin, 1878), No. 461, р. 
183 ; Inscriptiones Graecae Megaridis Oropiae Boeotiae, ed. 
С. Dittenberger (Berlin, 1892), No. 53, рр. 31 sg. In the 
inscription the dead are definitely styled *'heroes," and it 
is mentioned that the bull was still sacrificed to them by the 
city ‘‘down to our time" (uexpls ёф’ hpa). 
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fictitious beings, created on the model of the others 
to satisfy the popular craving for. supernatural 
patronage. Such in particular were many of the so- 
called eponymous heroes, who figured as the ancestors 
of families and of tribes, as the founders of cities, 
and as the patrons of corporations and trade guilds. 
The receipt for making a hero of this pattern was 
simple. You took the name of the family, tribe, 
city, corporation, or guild, as the case might be, 
clapped on a masculine termination, and the thing 
was done. If you were scrupulous or a stickler for 
form, you might apply to the fount of wisdom at 
Delphi, which would send you a brevet on payment, 
doubtless, of the usual fee. Thus when Clisthenes 
had created the ten Attic tribes, and the indispens- 
able heroes were wanted to serve as figure-heads, 
the Athenians submitted a “long leet ” of a hundred 
candidates to the god at Delphi, and he pricked the 
names of ten, who entered on their office accordingly.!. 
Sometimes the fictitious hero might even receive 
offerings of real blood, as happened to Phocus, the 
nominal ancestor of the Phocians, who got a libation 
of blood poured into his grave every day,? being 
much luckier than another hero, real or fictitious, at 
Phaselis in Lycia, who was kept on a low diet of fish 


1 Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 91; Etymologicum 
Magnum, в.о. 'Eróvvuo: ; Scholiast on Aristides, Panathen., 
vol iii. p. 331, ed. С. Dindorf (where for KaAA:o@évns we 
must read KAew@evns). As to the fictitious heroes, see 
P. Foucart, Le culte des Héros chez les Grecs, pp. 47 sqq. 

2 Pausanias, x. 4. 10. As to Phocus in his character of 
eponymous hero of Phocis, see Pausanias, x. 1. 1. 
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and had his rations served out to him only once a 
year. It is difficult to conceive how on such a scale 
of remuneration the poor hero contrived to subsist 
from one year's end to the other. 

The system of Euhemerus, which resolves the gods 
into dead men, unquestionably suffers from the vice 
inherent in all systems which would explain the in- 
finite multiplicity and diversity of phenomena by,a 
single simple principle, as if a single clue, like 
Ariadne's thread, could guide us to the heart of this 
labyrinthine universe; nevertheless the theory of 
the old Greek thinker contains a substantial element 
of truth, for deep down in human nature is the 
tendency, powerful for good as well as for evil, to 
glorify and worship our fellow-men, crowning their 
mortal brows with the aureole as well as the bay. 
While many of the Greek gods, as Ouranos.and Ge, 
Helios and Selene, the Naiads, the Dryads, and so 
on, are direct and transparent personifications of 
natural powers; and while others, such as Nike, 
Hygieia, and Tyche, are equally direct and trans- 
parent personifications of abstract ideas,? it is possible 

1 Athenaeus, vii. 51, pp. 2978-2984. 

2 The personification and deification of abstract ideas in 
Greek and Roman religion are illustrated, with a great 
wealth of learning, by L. Deubner in W. H. Roscher's 
Lexikon der griechischen und römischen Mythologie, iii. 
2068 sqq. What Juvenal says (x. 365 sq.) of the goddess of 
Fortune, one of the most popular of these deified abstractions, 
might be said with equal truth of many other gods and 
goddesses : 

Nos te, 


Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam caeloque locamus. 
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and even probable that some members of the 
pantheon set out on their career of glory as plain 
men and women, though we can no longer trace 
their pedigree back through the mists of fable to 
their humble origin. In the heroes and heroines 
of Greek legend and history we see these gorgeous 
beings in the chrysalis or incubatory stage, before 
they have learned to burst the integuments of earth 
and to flaunt their gaudy wings in the sunshine of 
heaven. The cerements still cling to their wasted 
frames, but will soon be exchanged for a gayer garb 
in their passage from the tomb to the temple. 

But besides the mythical and legendary narratives 
which compose the bulk of the Library, we may 
detect another element in the work of our author 
which ought not to be overlooked, and that is the 
element of folk-tale. As the distinction between 
myth, legend, and folk-tale is not always clearly 
apprehended or uniformly observed, it may be well 
to define the sense in which I employ these terms. 

By myths I understand mistaken explanations of 
phenomena, whether of human life or of external 
nature. Such explanations originate in that in- 
stinctive curiosity concerning the causes of things 
which at a more advanced stage of knowledge seeks 
satisfaction in philosophy and science, but being 
founded on ignorance and misapprehension they are 
always false, for were they true they would cease to 
be myths. The subjects of myths are as numerous 
as the objects which present themselves to the mind 
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of man ; for everything excites his curiositv, and of 
everything he desires to learn the cause. Among 
the larger questions which many peoples have 
attempted to answer by myths are those which 
concern the origin of the world and of man, the 
apparent motions of the heavenly bodies, the regular 
recurrence of the seasons, the growth and decay 
of vegetation, the fall of rain, the phenomena of 
thunder and lightning, of eclipses and earthquakes, 
the discovery of fire, the invention of the useful arts, 
the beginnings of society, and the mystery of death. 
In short, the range of myths is as wide as the world, 
being coextensive with the curiosity and the igno- 
rance of man.! 

By legends I understand traditions, whether oral 
or written, which relate the fortunes of real people 
in the past, or which describe events, not necessarily 

1 By a curious limitation of view some modern writers 
would restrict the scope of myths to ritual, as if nothing but 
ritual were fitted to set men wondering and meditating on the 
causes of things. Аз а recent writer has put it concisely, 
‹‹ Les mythes sont les explications des rites” (Е. Sartiaux, 
“ La philosophie de l'histoire des religions et les origines du 
Christianisme dans le dernier ouvrage de M. Loisy," Revue 
du Mois, Septembre-Octobre, 1920, p. 15 of the separate 
reprint) It might have been thought that merely to open 
such familiar collections of myths as the Z'heogony of 
Hesiod, the Z4brary of Apollodorus, or the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid, would have sufficed to dissipate so erroneous а con- 
ception; for how small is the attention paid to ritual in 
these works! No doubt some myths have been devised to 
explain rites of which the true origin was forgotten ; but 
the number of such myths is small, probably almost infini- 


tesimally small, by comparison with myths which deal with 
other subjects and have had another origin. 
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- human, that are said to have occurred at real places. 
Such legends contain a mixture of truth and false- 
hood, for were they wholly true, they would not be 
legends but histories. The proportion of truth and 
falsehood naturally varies in different legends; gene- 
rally, perhaps, falsehood predominates, at least in 
the details, and the element of the marvellous or 
the miraculous often, though not отеу, enters 
largely into them. 

By folk-tales I understand narratives invented bs 
persons unknown and handed down at first by word 
of mouth from generation to generation, narratives 
which, though they profess to describe actual occur- 
rences, are in fact purely imaginary, having no other 
aim than the entertainment of the hearer and making 
no real claim on his credulity. In short, they are 
fictions pure and simple, devised not to instruct or 
edify the listener, but only to amuse him; they 
belong to the region of pure romance. The zealous 
student of myth and ritual, more intent on explain- 
ing than on enjoying the lore of the people, is too 
apt to invade the garden of romance and with a 
sweep of his scythe to lay the flowers of fancy in 
the dust. He needs to be reminded occasionally 
that we must not look for a myth or a rite behind 
every tale, like a bull behind every hedge or a canker 
in every rose. The mind delights in a train of 
imagery for its own sake apart from any utility to 
be derived from the visionary scenes that pass before 
her, just as she is charmed by the contemplation of 
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a fair landscape, adorned with green woods, shining 
rivers, and far blue hills, without thinking of the 
timber which the woodman's axe will fell in these 
green glades, of the fish which the angler's line will 
draw from these shining pools, or of the ore which 
the miner's pick may one day hew from the bowels 
of these far blue hills. And just as it is a mistake 
to search for а mythical or magical significance in 
every story which our rude forefathers have be- 
queathed to us by word of mouth, so it is an error to 
interpret in the same sad and serious sense every 
carving and picture with which they decorated the 
walls of their caverns. From early times, while 
some men have told stories for the sheer joy of 
telling them, others have drawn and carved and 
painted for the pure pleasure which the mind takes 
in mimicry, the hand in deft manipulation, and the 
eye in beautiful forms and colours! The utilitarian 
creed is good and true only on condition that we 
interpret utility in a large and liberal sense, and do 


1 M. Marcellin Boule has lately made some judicious 
observations on the tendency to push too far the magical 
interpretation of prehistoric cave paintings. Without denying 
that magic had its place in these early works of art, he con- 
cludes, with great verisimilitude, that in the beginning “Рат 
west probablement qu'une manifestation particuliére d'un 
esprit général d'imitation déjà ві développé chez lea singes.” 
See his book, Les Hommes F'ossiles (Paris, 1921), p. 260 note. 
A similar view of the origin of art in emotional impulses 
rather than in the deliberate and purposeful action of magic 
and religion, is expressed by Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy in his 
able work, Principles and Methods of Physical Anthro- 
pology (Patna, 1920), pp. 87 sq. 
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not restrict it to the bare satisfaction of those bodily 
instincts on which ultimately depends the continu- 
ance both of the individual and of the species. 

If these definitions be accepted, we may say that 
myth has its source in reason, legend in ie i 
and folk-tale in imagination; and that the three 
riper products of the human mind which correspond 
to these its crude creations are science, history, and 
romance. 

But while educated and reflective men can clearly 
distinguish between myths, legends, and folk-tales, 
it would be a mistake to suppose that the people, 
among whom these various narratives commonly cir- 
culate, and whose intellectual cravings they satisfy, 
can always or habitually discriminate between them. 
For the most part, perhaps, the three sorts of narra- 
tives are accepted by the folk as all equally true or 
at least equally probable. To take Apollodorus, for 
example, as a type of the common man, there is not 
the least indication that he drew any distinction in 
respect of truth or probability between the very 
different kinds of narrative which he included in 
the Library. То him they seem to have been all 
equally credible; or if he entertained any doubts as 
to their credibility, he carefully suppressed them. 

Among the specimens, or rather morsels, of popu- 
lar fiction which meet us in his pages we may instance 
the tales of Meleager, Melampus, Medea, Glaucus, 
Perseus, Peleus, and Thetis, which all bear traces 
of the story-teller's art, as appears plainly enough 
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when we compare them with similar incidents in 
undoubted folk-tales. То some of these stories, 
with the comparisons which they invite, I have 
called attention in the notes and Appendix, but 
their number might no doubt easily be enlarged. 
It seems not improbable that the element of folk- 
tale bulks larger in Greek tradition than has com- 
monly been suspected. When the study of folk-lore 
is more complete and exact than at present, it may 
be possible to trace to their sources many rivulets of 
popular fiction which contributed to swell the broad 
and stately tide of ancient literature.! | 

In some respects the Library of Apollodorus re- 
sembles the book of Genesis. Both works profess 
to record the history of the world from the creation, 
or at all events from the ordering of the material 
universe, down to the time when the ancestors of 
the author's people emerged in the land which was 
to be the home of their race and the scene of their 


1 Among recent works which mark a distinct advance 
in the study of folk-tales I would particularly mention 
the modestly named Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und 
Hausmärchen der Brüder Grimm by Johannes Bolte and 
Georg Polivka, published in three octavo volumes, Leipsic, 
1913-1918. А fourth volume, containing an index and а 
survey of the folk-tales of other peoples, is promised and 
will add greatly to the utility of this very learned work, 
which does honour to German scholarship. Even as 
it is, though it deals only with the German stories 
collected by the two Grimms, the book contains the fullest 
bibliography of folk-tales with which I am acquainted. I 
regret that it did not reach me until all my notes were 
passed for the press, but I have been able to make some use 
of it in the Appendix. | 
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glory. In both works the mutations of nature and 
the vicissitudes of man are seen through the glamour, 
and distorted or magnified by the haze, of myth and 
legend. Both works are composite, being pieced 
together by a comparatively late redactor, who 
combined materials drawn from a variety of docu- 
ments, without always taking pains to explain their 
differences or to harmonize their discrepancies. But 
there the resemblance betyveen them ends. For 
whereas the book of Genesis is a masterpiece of 
literary genius, the Library of Apollodorus is the dull 
compilation of а commonplace man, who relates 
without one touch of imagination or one spark of 
enthusiasm the long series of fables and legends 
which inspired the immortal productions of Greek 
poetry and the splendid creations of Greek art. 
Yet we may be grateful to him for saving for us 
from the wreck of ancient literature some waifs 
and strays which, but for his humble labours, might 
have sunk irretrievably with so many golden argosies 
Ап the fathomless ocean of the past. 


II.—MaNuscniPTs AND EDITIONS. 


1. Manuscripts! A fair number of manuscripts of 
the Library are known to exist, but they are all late 
and of little value. All are incomplete, ending 

! This account of the manuscripts is derived from Mr. К. 


Wagner's preface to his critical edition of the text (Teubner, 
Leipsic, 1894). 
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abruptly in the middle of Theseus's adventures on 
his first journey to Athens. This of itself raises а 
presumption that all are copies of one defective 
original. The latest editor, Mr. Richard Wagner, 
enumerates fourteen manuscripts, of which he has - 
employed ten for his recension of the text. Among 
them he singles out one as the archetype from which 
all the other extant manuscripts are derived. It is 
a fourteenth century qnanuscript in the National 
Library at Paris and bears the number 2722. Mr. 
Wagner designates it by the symbol R. The other 
nine manuscripts employed by him he arranges in 
three classes, as follows :— 

The first class comprises two manuscripts, namely 
one of the fifteenth century in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford (Laudianus 55), and one of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century at Paris (numbered 2967). 
Mr. Wagner designates the Oxford manuscript by 
the symbol O and the Paris manuscript by the 
symbol К^. 

The second class, designated by the symbol B, 
comprises three manuscripts, namely a Palatine- 
Vatican manuscript of the sixteenth century, num- 
bered 52 (symbol P); a Paris manuscript of the 
sixteenth century, numbered 1653 (symbol К), and 
another Paris manuscript of the fifteenth century, 
numbered 1658 (symbol К°). 

The third class, designated by the symbol C, com- 
prises four manuscripts, namely a Vatican manuscript 
of the fifteenth century, numbered 1017 (symbol У); 
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a manuscript of the fifteenth century in the Lauren- 
tian Library at Florence, numbered LX. 29 (symbol 
L); a manuscript of the fifteenth century at Naples, 
numbered III. A 1 (symbol N); and a manuscript of 
the fifteenth century at Turin numbered C II. 11 
(symbol T). 

Besides these, Mr. Wagner mentions four manu- 
scripts which appear not to have been accurately 
collated. "They are: a manuscript of the sixteenth 
century in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (d'Orvil- 
lianus X. I. 1, 1); a manuscript of the sixteenth 
century in the British Museum (Harleianus 5732); 
a manuscript of the sixteenth century at Turin 
(B IV. 5); and a manuscript of the sixteenth century 
in the Barberini palace at Rome (T 122). Of these 
the British Museum manuscript is reported to be 
well written, and the two Italian manuscripts to be 
very bad. 

Such were the materials which existed for estab- 
lishing the text of the Library down to 1885, when 
Mr. R. Wagner, examining some mythological works 
in the Vatican Library at Rome, was so fortunate as 
to discover a Greek manuscript (No. 950), of the end 
of the fourteenth century, which contains an epitome 
of the Library, including the greater part of the 
portion at the end which had long been lost. Two 
years later Mr. A. Papadopulos-Kerameus discovered 
fragments of a similar epitome in a Greek manuscript 
at Jerusalem. The manuscript formerly belonged to 
the monastery (laura) of St. Sabbas and hence is 
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known as the Codex Sabbaiticus. It is now preserved 
in the library of the patriarch at Jerusalem and bears 
the number 366. By a curious coincidence the 
discoverers published the two epitomes almost simul- 
taneously, but without any knowledge of each other.! 
The text of the two epitomes, though in general 
agreement, does not always coincide exactly. Where 
the text of the Vatican epitome differs from the 
Sabbaitic, it sometimes agrees with the text of 
Apollodorus as quoted by Tzetzes, and this agree- 
ment has led Mr. Wagner to conclude that Tzetzes 
is the author of the Vatican epitome. Certainly 
Tzetzes was well acquainted with the Library of 
Apollodorus and drew upon it largely in his learned 
commentary on Lycophron. It would not, therefore, 
be surprising if he had made an abridgment of it for 
his own use or that of his pupils. The hypothesis 
of his authorship is confirmed by the observation that 
the same manuscript, which contains the Vatican 
epitome, contains also part of Tzetzes's commentary 
on Lycophron. 


1 The Vatican epitome was published by Mr. R. Wagner 
in à separate volume, with Latin notes and dissertations, at 
Leipsic in 1891, under the title Epitoma Vaticana ex Apol- 
lodort Bibliotheca, edidit Richardus Wagner, Accedunt Curae 
Mythographae de Apollodori fontibus. The Sabbaitic frag- 
ments of the epitome were published by Mr. A. Papado- 
pulos-Kerameus in Rhetnisches Museum, N.F. xlvi. (1891), 
pp. 161-192 under the title Apollodort Bibliothecae fragmenta 
Sabbaitica. The Sabbaitic manuscript was examined again 
by Mr. H. Achelis, and some corrected readings which he 
reported were published by Professor Hermann Diels in the 
same volume of the Rheinisches Museum, pp. 617 sq. 
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2. Editions. The first edition of the Library was 
published by Benedictus Aegius at Rome in 1555. 
In it the Greek text is accompanied by a Latin . 
translation and followed by some notes. The second 
edition was prepared by the scholar and printer 
Hieronymus Commelinus and published posthumously 
at his press in Heidelberg in 1599. It contains the 
Latin version of Aegius as well as the Greek text, 
and prefixed to it are a few critical notes by Com- 
melinus, chiefly recording the readings of the Palatine 
manuscript. The next edition was brought out by 
Tanaquil Faber (Salmurii, 1661). Ihave not seen it, 
but according to Heyne it contains some slight and 
hasty notes not unworthy of a scholar. The next 
editor was the learned English scholar Thomas Gale, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University. Не edited 
Apollodorus along with the mythological treatises of 
Conon, Ptolemaeus Hephaestionis, Parthenius, and 
Antoninus Liberalis, in a volume entitled Historiae 
Poeticae Scriptores Antiqui, which was published, or at 
all events printed, at Paris in 1675. For his recen- 
sion of Apollodorus he used the readings of at least 
one Oxford manuscript, but according to Heyne he 
was not very diligent in consulting it. His text of 
Apollodorus and the other mythographers is accom- 
panied by a Latin translation and followed by critical 
and exegetical notes. 

All previous editions of Apollodorus were super- 
seded by the one which the illustrious German 
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scholar C. G. Heyne published with a copious critical 
and exegetical commentary. It appeared in two 
volumes, first їп 1782 and 1783, and afterwards, 
revised and improved, at Góttingen in 1803.! Though 
he did not himself consult any manuscripts, he used 
the collations of several manuscripts, including the 
Palatine, Vatican, Medicean, and two in the Royal 
Library at Paris, which had been made many years 
before by a young scholar, Gerard Jacob van 
Swinden, for an edition of Apollodorus which he 
had planned. Heyne also made use of some extracts 
from a third manuscript in the Royal Library at 
Paris, which were procured for him by J. Schweig- 
häuser. With the help of these collations and his 
own admirable critical sagacity, Heyne was able to 
restore the text of Apollodorus in many places, and 
to purge it of many alien words or sentences which 
had been interpolated from scholia or other sources 
by the first editor, Aegius, and retained by later 
editors. His commentary bears ample witness to 
his learning, acumen, and good sense, and fully 
sustains his high reputation as a scholar. 

A new edition of Apollodorus was published in 
two volumes, with a French translation and notes by 
E. Clavier, at Paris in 1805, and another with notes, 


! This second edition was issued in two forms, one in 
octavo, the other in smaller volumes. I have used the 
octavo edition. The first volume contains the Greek text 
with introduction and critical notes, but no translation. 
The second volume contains the exegetical commentary. 
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apparently in Latin, by Chr. L. Sommer at Rudol- 
stadt in 1822. "These two editions, like the early 
one of Faber, I have not seen and know them only 
by report. In the first volume of his great edition 
of the fragments of the Greek historians,! C. Müller 
included the text of Apollodorus with a Latin trans- 
lation. Не had the advantage of using for the first 
time a collation of the Paris manuscript 2722, which, 
as we have seen, is now believed to be the archetype 
of all the extant manuscripts of Apollodorus. The 
text of Apollodorus was edited, with critical notes, 
by А. Westermann in his collection of ancient Greek 
mythologists (Scriptores Poeticae Historiae Graeci, 
Brunswick, 1843), but he collated no manuscripts 
for the purpose. Апа contrary to his usual practice 
the great scholar Immanuel Bekker also collated no 
manuscripts for the edition of Apollodorus which he 
published (Teubner, Leipsic, 1854). Nevertheless, 
relying on his own excellent judgment, profound 
_ knowledge of Greek, and long experience of the 
ways of copyists, he produced a sound text, cor- 
rected in places by his conjectures. The edition of 
R. Hercher which followed (Weidmann, Berlin, 
1874) is characterized by the introduction of many 
conjectural readings, a few of them plausible or 
probable, and by such copious excisions that this 


1 Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, five volumes, Paris. 
The preface to the first volume is dated February, 1841; 
the preface to the fifth volume is dated November, 1869. 
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slashing critic may almost be said to have mangled 
rather than emended his author. 

Lastly, the text of Apollodorus, supplemented for 
the first time by the Vatican and Sabbaitic epitomes, 
was edited: with a concise critical apparatus and 
indices by Mr. Richard Wagner (Teubner, Leipsic, 
1894). By means of his extensive collation of 
manuscripts, and particularly by а comparison of the 
Vatican and Sabbaitic epitomes, which are clearly 
independent of our other manuscripts and often 
contain better readings, Mr. Wagner succeeded in 
restoring the true text in many places. He has 
earned the gratitude of all students, not only ot 
Apollodorus but of Greek mythology, by his fortunate 
discovery of the Vatican epitome and by his саге 
and judicious recension of the text. 

In the present edition the text is based on that of 
Mr. Wagner, but in doubtful passages I have com- 
pared the editions of Heyne, Müller, Westermann, 
Bekker, and Hercher, and occasionally the older 
editions of Aegius, Commelinus, and Gale; and I 
have exercised my own judgment in the selection of 
the readings. All variations from Mr. Wagner's 
text are recorded in the footnotes. I have collated 
no manuscripts, and my references to their readings 
are, without exception, derived from my predecessors, 
almost all from the critical apparatus of Mr. Wagner, 
whose symbols I. have used to designate the manu- 
scripts. Conjectural emendations of my own have 


been very rarely admitted, but in this respect I have 
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allowed myself a somewhat greater latitude in 
dealing with the text of the Epitome, which rests on 
the authority of only two manuscripts and has not, 
like the rest of the Library, been subjected to the 
scrutiny of many generations of scholars. 

In printing the Epitome, or rather that portion of 
it only which begins where the manuscripts of the 
unabridged work break off, I have departed from 
Mr. Wagner's arrangement. He has printed the 
Vatican and the Sabbaitic versions in full, arranging 
the two in parallel columns. This arrangement has 
the advantage of presenting the whole of the manu- 
script evidence at a glance to the eye of the reader, 
but it has the disadvantage of frequently compelling 
Wm, for the sake of the comparison, to read the same 
story twice over in words which differ little or not 
at all from each other. To avoid this repetition, 
wherever the two versions present us with duplicate 
accounts of the same story, I have printed only one 
of them in the text, correcting it, where necessary, 
by the other and indicating in the footnotes the 
variations between the two versions. In this way 
the text of the Epitome, like that of the rest of the 
Library, flows in a single stream instead of being 
diverted in many places into two parallel channels. 
I venture to believe that this arrangement will 
prove more convenient to the ordinary reader, 
while at the same time it will sufficiently meet the 
requirements of the critical scholar. The differ- 
ences between the Vatican and the Sabbaitic 
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versions are often so slight that it was not always 
easy to decide which to print in the text and which 
to relegate to the footnotes. I have endeavoured to 
give the preference in every case to the fuller and 
better version, and where the considerations on each 
side were very evenly balanced, I have generally, I 
believe, selected the Vatican version, because on 
the whole its Greek style seems somewhat purer 
and therefore more likely to correspond with the 
original. 

As the Library is no doubt chiefly used as a work 
of reference by scholars who desire to refresh their 
memory with the details of a myth or legend or to 
trace some tale to its source, I have sought to consult 
their convenience by referring in the notes to the 
principal passages of other ancient writers where 
each particular story is told, and have often, though 
not always, briefly indicated how far Apollodorus 
agrees with or differs from them. Further, in 
commenting on my author I have illustrated some 
points of folk-lore by parallels drawn from other 
peoples, but I have abstained from discussing at 
length their origin and significance, because such 
discussions would be foreign to the scope of the 
series to which this edition of Apollodorus belongs. 
For the same reason I have barely alluded to the 
monumental evidence, which would form an indis- . 
pensable part of a regular commentary on Apollo- 
dorus. Many of the monuments have already been 
described and discussed by me in my commentary 
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on Pausanias, and in order to avoid repetition, and 
to save space, I have allowed myself not infrequently 
to refer my readers to that work. Even so, I fear I 
have considerably transgressed the limits usually set 
to annotation in this series; and I desire to thank 
the General Editors for the kind indulgence which 
has permitted and pardoned the transgression. 


J. G. FRAZER. 


1, Brick Court, TEMPLE, 
Гохром. 
5th April, 1921. 
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I.—THEOGONY. 
Book I., Chaps. 1.-v1. 


OFFSPRING of Sky and Earth: the Hundred-handed, 
Cyclopes, Titans, i. 1-3. The Titans attack and mutilate 
Sky, origin of the Furies, i. 4. The children of Cronus 
and Rhea, the birth of Zeus, i. 5-7. Zeus conquers the 
Titans and divides the kingdom with his brothers, ii. 1. 
Offspring of the Titans, ii. 2-5. Offspring of Sea and 
Earth, ii. 6-7. 

Children of Zeus by Hera, Themis, Dione, Eurynome, 
Styx and Memory (the Muses), iii. 1. Children of the 
Muses: Calliope's children Linus and Orpheus, iii. 2, 
Clio's child Hyacinth (Thamyris), iii. 3, Euterpe's child 
Rhesus, Thalia's children the Corybantes, Melpomene's 
children the Sirens, iii. 4. Hephaestus, iii. 5. Тһе 
birth of Athena, iii. 6. Asteria, Latona, the birth of 
Artemis and Apollo. Apollo slays the Python, iv. 1, 
Tityus, iv. 1, and Marsyas, iv. 2. Artemis slays Orion, 
iv. 3-5. 

Children of Poseidon and Amphitrite, iv. 6. 

Pluto carries off Persephone. Demeter comes to 
Eleusis (Triptolemus). Persephone remains with Pluto 
(Ascalaphus), v. 

Battle of the gods and giants, vi. 1-2. Typhon, vi. 3. 


е 


1 Translated, with some modifications, from the Aryu- 
mentum prefixed to R. Wagner's edition of Apollodorus. 
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II. —Тне FaMiLv or DEUCALION. 
Book I., Chaps. -v11.-1x. 


Prometheus creates men, and for the theft of fire is 
nailed to the Caucasus, vii. 1. Deucalion and Pyrrha 
saved from the flood, vii. 1-2. Deucalion’s children. 
Hellen's sons Dorus, Xuthus, Aeolus and their children, 
vii. 2-3. 

Aeolus's daughters and their offspring: Perimede, 
Pisidice, Alcyone, vii. 3-4. Canace (the Aloads), vii. 4. 
Calyce, Endymion, Aetolus, Pleuron and Calydon and 
their children (Marpessa), vii. 5-10. Оепеив, grandson 
of Pleuron, father of Deianira and Meleager, viii. 1-2. 
The hunting of the Calydonian boar (list of the hunters, 
viii. 2), death of Meleager, viii. 2-3. Tydeus, son of 
Oeneus. Death of Oeneus, viii. 4-6. 

Aeolus's sons and their offspring : Athamas, father of 
Phrixus and Helle (the Golden Fleece), ix. 1. The 
deaths of Athamas and Ino, ix. 2. Sisyphus and his 
stone, ix. 3. Deion, ix. 4. Регіегез, ix. 5. Magnes, 
ix. 6. Salmoneus and his mock thunder, ix. 7. Tyro, 
daughter of Salmoneus, mother of Neleus and Pelias, 
ix. 8-10. Cretheus, husband of Tyro. His grandsons 
Bias and the seer Melampus (the kine of Phylacus), 
ix. 11-13. Admetus, son of Pheres (son of Cretheus), 
and husband of Alcestis, ix. 14-15. Jason, son of Aeson 
(son of Cretheus), sent by Pelias to fetch the Golden 
Fleece, ix. 16. 

The Argonauts. —The building of the ship Argo. List 
of the Argonauts, ix. 16. The Argonauts put in at the 
island of Lemnos, ix. 17, they kill Cyzicus, king of the 
Doliones, hy mistake, ix. 18, they leave Hercules and 
Polyphemus in Mysia (Hylas), ix. 19, Pollux conquers 
Amycus, king of the Bebryces, ix. 20, at Salmydessus 
they rid Phineus of the Harpies, ix. 21, they pass 
through the Symplegades, ix. 22, they are received by 
Lycus, king of the Mariandynians, ix. 28, they arrive in 
Colchis. Jason, with the help of Medea, tames the bulls, 
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conquers the earth-born men, and carries off the Golden 
Fleece. The Argonauts set out with Medea (the murder 
of Apsyrtus), ix. 23—24. As they sail past the Eridanus, 
Zeus causes them to wander ; they are purified for the 
murder of Apsyrtus by Circe, ix. 24, sailing past the 
Sirens, Scylla, and Charybdis, they come to the Phaea- 
cians, ix. 25, they dedicate an altar to Radiant Apollo, 
they destroy Talus, the bronze guardian of the island 
of Crete, ix. 26. Return of the Argonauts. Death 
of Pelias, ix. 26-27. Jason and Medea fly to Corinth. 
Medea murders Glauce, the bride of Jason, and her 
own children, takes refuge with Aegeus at Athens, has 
by him a son, Medus, and finally returns to her own 
country, ix. 28. 


ПІ.—Тне Family or Іхасноз (BErus). 
Book II., Chaps. 1.-уш. 


Inachus’s sons  Aegialeus and  Phoroneus, and 
Phoroneus's children. Argus and Pelasgus. Argus 
of the many eyes, i. 1. Іо'в wanderings, i. 2-4. Нег 
great-grandsons Agenor (compare iii. 1-7) and Belus, i. 4. 

Belus's offspring : Danaus and Egyptus, i. 4. Marriage 
of the sons of Egyptus with the daughters of Danaus (list, 
i. 5), 1. 4-5. Nauplius the wrecker, son of Amymone, 
i. 5. 

Acrisius and Proetus, grandsons of Lynceus and 
Hypermnestra, ii. 1. The daughters of Proetus are 
cured of their madness by Melampus, ii. 2, Bellerophon 
kills the Chimaera, iii. 1-2. Danae, daughter of Acrisius, 
with her infant son Perseus, floats to Seriphos, iv. 1. 
Perseus, sent by Polydectes, comes to the Phorcides 
and the nymphs, slays Medusa (birth of Pegasus), 
iv. 2, frees Andromeda, punishes Polydectes, iv. 3, 
and returning to his country kills Acrisius accidentally, 
iv. 4. The family of Perseus. Birth of Eurystheus, 
grandson of Perseus, iv. 5. War of Electryon, son of 
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Perseus, against the Teleboans. Amphitryon, grandson 
of Perseus, accidentally kills Electryon, iv. 6. Amphitryon 
goes with Alemena to Thebes, kills the Cadmean vixen, 
and wages war on the Taphians: Pterelaus of the golden 
hair killed by his daughter, iv. 6-7. 

Hercules, son of Zeus and Alcmena, kills the serpents 
sent by Нега, iv. 8. "е education of Hercules (Linus), 
iv. 9. Hercules kills the lion of Cithaeron (the daughters 
of Thespius), iv. 9-10, conquers the Minyans, marries 
Megara, receives arms from the gods, iv. 11, goes 
mad, murders his children, and is sent by Apollo to 
Eurystheus, iv. 12. 

The twelve (ten, see iv. 12 and v. 11) labours of 
Hercules, v. 


1. He strangles the Nemean lion and is entertained by 
Molorchus, v. 1. 

2. With Iolaus he destroys the Lernaean hydra and 
kills the crab, v. 2. 

3. He wounds and captures the Cerynitian hind, v. 3. 

4. He captures the Erymanthian boar, he kills the 
Centaurs (Pholus, Chiron), v. 4. 

5. He cleanses the stable of Augeas (the testimony of 
Phyleus), v. 5. 

6. He shoots the Stymphalian birds, v. 6. . 

7. He brings the Cretan bull to Eurystheus, v. 7. 

8. He carries off the mares of Diomedes the Thracian 
(death of Abderus and foundation of Abdera), v. 8. 

9. He wins the belt of Hippolyta (the sons of Andro- 
geus in Paros ; Mygdon ; rescue of Hesione ; Sarpedon ; 
Thasos ; the sons of Proteus), v. 9. 

10. He drives away the kine of Geryon from Erythia 
(the pillars of Hercules; the golden goblet of the Sun: 
Talebion and Dercynus, Eryx, Strymon), v. 10. 

11. He brings the apples of the Hesperides from the 
Hyperboreans. to Mycenae (Cyenus, Nereus, Antaeus, 
Busiris, Emathion, Prometheus, Atlas), v. 11. 

12. He carries off Cerberus from the nether world 
(the Eleusinian mysteries, the Gorgon’s ghost, Theseus 
and Pirithous, Ascalaphus, Menoetes), v. 12. 
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Hercules woos in vain Iole, daughter of Eurytus, and 
in & fit of madness kills Iphitus, vi. 1-2, fights with 
Apollo for the Delphic tripod, and serves Omphale for 
three years (Cecropes, Syleus; the burial of Icarus), 
vi. 2-3. Along with Telamon he captures Troy (Hesione, 
Priam), vi. 4. He ravages the island of Cos, vii. 1. He 
conquers Augeas (Eurytus and Cteatus ; foundations at 
Olympia), vii. 2, captures Pylus, makes war on the 
Lacedaemonians (Cepheus, Sterope, and the Gorgon's 
tress), vii. 3, and forces Auge (exposure of Telephus), 
vii. 4. He marries Deianira (the wrestling with Ache- 
lous, the horn of Amalthea), vii. 5, fights for the Caly- 
donians against the Thesprotians (Astyoche, Tlepolemus), 
sends his sons to Sardinia, kills Eunomus at a feast, 
sets out with Deianira for Trachis, kills Nessus at the 
ford, vii. 6, slaughters an ox of Thiodamas, fights for 
Aegimius against the Lapiths (Coronus, Laogoras), slays 
Cycnus and Amyntor. Не captures Oechalia and carries 
off Iole ; infected by the poisoned robe- which he received 
from Deianira, he burns himself on à pyre on Mount 
Oeta (Poeas); and ascending to heaven he marries Hebe, 
vii. 7. | 

List of the children of Hercules, vii. 8. 

The Heraclids fly to Ceyx, and then to the Athenians, 
with whose help they vanquish Eurystheus, viii. 1. They 
occupy and then abandon Peloponnese.  Tlepolemus 
goes to Rhodes. Through misunderstanding an oracle 
the Heraclids make a second fruitless attempt to conquer 
Peloponnese, viii. 2. In the third generation afterwards 
Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus build ships 
and again prepare to attack Peloponnese, but having 
slain a soothsayer they fail in the enterprise, viii. 2-3. 
Ten years afterwards the Heraclids under the leadership 
of Oxylus conquer Peloponnese and divide it among 
themselves by lot, viii. 3-5. Тһе deaths of Temenus 
and Cresphontes, viii. 5. | 
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1У.—Тне Famity or AGENOR (EvRoPA). 
Book II., Chaps. 1. 1-111. 2. 


Agenor’s children. Europa is carried off by Zeus; 
and Phoenix, Cilix, Cadmus, and Thasus, being sent to 
fetch her back, settle in Phoenicia, Cilicia, Thrace, and 
Thasos, i. 1. Europa's children: Minos, Sarpedon, 
Rhadamanthys (Miletus), i. 2. On the death of Asterius, 
husband of Europa, Minos succeeds to the kingdom of 
Crete. Inflamed with love for а bull, which Poseidon 
had sent from the sea, Pasiphae gives birth to the 
Minotaur, i. 3. Althaemenes, grandson of Minos, settles 
with his sister Apemosyne in Rhodes, and involuntarily 
kills his father Catreus, ii. Glaucus, son of Minos, his 
death and resurrection (the seer Polyidus), iii. 1-2. 


У.—Тне FAMILY оғ AGENOR (CapMvs). 
Book П1., Chaps. 1v. 1-vit. 7, 


Cadmus, following a cow, founds Thebes, slays the 
dragon of Ares, and overcomes the earthborn brothers, 
iv. 1-2. Children of Cadmus and Harmonia :4 Autonoe, 
Ino, Semele, Agave, Polydorus. Semeleand Zeus. Birth 
and upbringing of Dionysus (Athamas, Ino, and Meli- 
certes), iv. 2-3. Actaeon, son of Autonoe, and his dogs, 
iv. 4. The travels of Dionysus (deaths of Lycurgus and 
Pentheus, adventure with the pirates), v. 1-3. The end 
of Cadmus and Harmonia in Illyria, v. 4. The offspring 
of Polydorus: Labdacus, Laius. Lycus and Dirce are 
slain by Zethus and Amphion, the sons of Antiope by 
Zeus, v. b. Niobe and her children, the weeping stone, 
v. 6. Oedipus, his birth and exposure, his parricide, 
the riddle of the Sphinx, his incest, his exile and death 
in Attica, v. 7-9. 

Expedition of the Seven against Thebes, vi. l-vii. 1. 
Polynices, expelled by Eteocles, marries the daughter of 
Adrastus (Tydeus), vi. 1. Eriphyle, bribed by Polynices 
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with the golden necklace, induces Amphiaraus to join in 
the war, vi. 2. List of the leaders, vi. 3. On the death 
of Opheltes they institute the Nemean games, vi. 4, they 
send Tydeus on an embassy to Thebes, vi. 5, attack the 
city (account of the seer Tiresias, vi. 7), and are defeated 
by the Thebans (Capaneus,‘ Eteocles and Polynices, 
Tydeus, Amphiaraus), vi. 6-8. Heroism and death of 
Antigone. The bodies of the leaders are buried by 
Theseus, death of Evadne on the pyre, vii. 1. 

The Epigoni (list, vii. 2) capture Thebes; death of 
Tiresias, vii. 2-4.  Alcmaeon, his matricide, madness, 
wanderings and death; his wife Callirrhoe, and his 
children Amphilochus and Tisiphone, vii. 5-7. 


VI.—Tue Famity or PELASGUS. 
Book III., Chaps. vin.-ix. 


Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, and his sons (list viii. 1), 
except the youngest, Nyctimus, are killed for their 
impiety by Zeus with thunderbolts, viii. 1-2. Callisto, 
daughter of Lycaon, mother of Arcas, transformed into 
a bear, viii. 2. The offspring of Arcas, Auge, mother 
of Telephus, ix. 1. аа and her suitors, Milanion 
and the golden apples, ix. 


VII.—TBx FAMILY ОЕ ATLAS. 
Book III., Chaps. x. l-xm. 6. 


The Pleiades, x. 1. Hermes, son of Maia, his youth- 
ful exploits, x. 2. Тһе offspring of Taygete : Lace- 
daemon, Hyacinth, Lynceus, and Idas. Leucippus’s 
daughters, of whom Arsinoe becomes the mother of 
Aesculapius (Coronis) Aesculapius is educated by 
Chiron and thunderstruck by Zeus for his leechcraft. 
Apollo kills the Cyclopes and serves Admetus for a year, 
x. 9-4. Children of Hippocoon, of Icarius, and of 
Tyndareus. Birth of Helen, x. 4-7. Helen is carried 
off by Theseus, but кашаа by Castor and Pollux, x. 7. 
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Helen's suitors and marriage with Menelaus, x. 8-9. 
Menelaus's children, xi. 1. Castor and Pollux, their 
combat with Idas and Lynceus, their elevation to the 
gods, and their alternations between the upper and lower 
worlds, xi. 2. 

Electra, daughter of Atlas, her offspring, xii. 1-6. 
Iasion and Dardanus and his sons Ilus and Erichthonius. 
Tros, son of Erichthonius, and father of Ilus, Assaracus, 
and Ganymede, xii. 1-2. Пив, following a cow, founds 
Troy and receives the Palladium. Origin of the Pal- 
ladium. Laomedon, son of Ilus, father of Tithonus 
and of Priam, xii. 3. Tithonus and the Dawn.  Priam's 
children: Aesacus, Hector, Paris, Cassandra, and the 
rest, xi. 4-5. Hector and Andromache. Paris and 
Oenone, xii. 6. 


VIII.—Tue FAMILY ОЕ AsoPvs. 
Book III., Chaps. хп. 6-хїп. 8. 


Asopus’s children, Ismenus, Pelagon, and twenty 
daughters, of whom Aegina is carried off by Zeus, xii. 6. 
Aeacus, son of Aegina, his righteousness, his prayer for 
rain ; father of Peleus and Telamon, who are banished 
for the murder of their brother Phocus. Telamon 
becomes king of Salamis; father of Ajax and Teucer, 
xii. 6-7. Peleus comes to Phthia ; joining in the hunt 
of the Calydonian boar he accidentally kills Eurytion ; is 
purified by Acastus and maligned by Astydamia, wife of 
Acastus ; hunts on Mount Pelion and is saved from the 
centaurs by Chiron, xiii. 1-3. Marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, xiii. 4-5. The nurture of Achilles (Thetis, Chiron, 
Lycomedes), xiii. 6-8. Phoenix, Patroclus, xiii. 8. 


ІХ.—Тне Kincs or ATHENS. 
Book III., Chaps. xiv. l-xv. 9. 
1. Cecrops, earth-born. Contest between Athena and 
Poseidon for the guardianship of Athens, xiv. 1. Cecrops's 
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children Erysichthon, Agraulus, Herse, Pandrosus (Halir- 
rhothius ;. trial and acquittal of Ares at the Areopagus), 
xiv. 2. Cephalus, son of Herse, and ancestor of Cinyras, 
xiv. 3. Adonis, son of Cinyras, loved by Aphrodite, 
killed by а boar, xiv. 3-4. 

2. Cranaus, earth-born, father of Cranae, Cranaechme, 
and Atthis, xiv. б. 

3. Amphictyon, earth-born or son of Deucalion, xiv. 6. 

4. BErichthonius, son of Hephaestus by Atthis or Athena, 
dedicates an image of Athena on the Acropolis and 
institutes the Panathenaic festival, xiv. 6. 

5. Pandion, son of Erichthonius : in his reign Demeter 
comes to Celeus at Eleusis, and Dionysus comes to Icarius 
(death of Erigone), xiv. 7. Pandion’s daughters Procne 
and Philomela (Tereus), xiv. 8. 

6. Erechtheus, son of Pandion: his priestly brother 
Butes, his children, xv. 1.  Chthonia. Procris and 
Cephalus (Minos), xv. 1. Orithyia and Boreas, xv. 2. 
Cleopatra and Phineus, xv. 3. Eumolpus, son of Chione, 
xv. 4. Erechtheus, in the war with Eleusis, sacrifices one 
of his daughters, and slays Eumolpus, xv. 4—5. 

7. Cecrops, son of Erechtheus, xv. 5. 

8. Pandion, son of Cecrops, is expelled by the sons of 
Metion and flies to Megara, xv. 5. 

9, Aegews, son of Pandion, returns to Athens with his 
brothers, xv. 5-6, and begets Theseus by Aethra at 
Troezen, xv. 6-7. Не sends Androgeus, son of Minos, 
against the Marathonian bull, xv. 7. Minos makes war 
on Megara (Nisus and Scylla) and on Athens, xv. 7-8. 
Hyacinth's daughters are sacrificed at Athens, xv. 8. 
Minos imposes on the Athenians а tribute of boys and 
girls to be sent annually to the Minotaur (the labyrinth 
built by Daedalus), xv. 8—9. 

10. Theseus. 


X.— THESEUS. 
Book IIJ., Chap. xvi., Epitome, т. 1-24. 


On growing up Theseus quits Troezen for Athens, kills 
Periphetes, Sinis, in. xvi, the Crommyonian sow, 
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Sciron, Cercyon, and Damastes, Epitome, i. 1-4. Aegeus, 
instigated by Medea, sends Theseus against the Mara- 
thonian bull and offers hima cup of poison, 5—6. Theseus, 
with the help of Ariadne, conquers the Minotaur, and 
flying with Ariadne resigns her to Dionysus in Naxos, 
7 —9, and on the death of Aegeus succeeds to the kingdom 
of Athens, 10-11. Daedalus and his son Icarus escape 
from the labyrinth : Icarus falls into the sea, but Daedalus 
reaches the court of Cocalus, whose daughters kill Minos, 
12-15. Theseus marries an Amazon, and afterwards 
Phaedra. Death of Hippolytus. 16-19. Ixion and his 
wheel, 20. Battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths, 21 (Zeno- 
bius) Caeneus, 22. Theseus goes down to hell with 
Pirithous, but is freed by Hercules, and being expelled 
from Athens is murdered by Lycomedes, 23—24. 


XI.—TuHeE FAMILY ОЕ PELOPS. 
Epitome, 11. 1-16. 


Tantalus in hell, 1.  Broteas, 2. Pelops, with the 
help of Myrtilus, vanquishes Oenomaus, marries Hippo- 
damia, kills Myrtilus, and takes possession of Peloponnese, 
3-9. Sons of Pelops: Atreus and Thyestes (the golden 
lamb, Aerope, backward journey of the sun, the cannibal 
feast, Aegisthus), 10-14. Agamemnon and Menelaus are 
brought up by Polyphides and Оепеиз, 15 (Tzetzes). 
Agamemnon marries Clytaemnestra, and Menelaus marries 
Helen, 16. 


XII.—ANTEHOMERICA. 
Epitome, їп. 1-35, 


Zeus resolves to stir up war, 1. The Apple of Discord 
awarded by Paris to Aphrodite. Paris carries off Helen, 
and, after tarrying in Phoenicia and Cyprus, returns to 
Troy, 2-4. Helen left with Proteus in Egypt, 5. Mene- 
laus and Agamemnon summon the kings of Greece to war. 
Ulysses feigns madness (death of Palamedes), Cinyras 
sends toy ships. The Wine-growers, 6-10. 
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Catalogue of the ships, 11-14. The portent at Aulis, 
15. Agamemnon and Achilles chosen leaders, 16. The 
Mysian war. Telephus wounded by Achilles. Return of 
the Greeks, 17—18. 

In the tenth year after the rape of Helen the Greeks 
again assemble. Telephus, being healed by Achilles, 
shows them the way, 19-20.  lphigenia sacrificed to 
Artemis at Aulis and transported by the goddess to 
Tauris, 21-22. 'The Greeks arrive at Tenedos 23. Tenes 
and his stepmother, 24-25. "Tenes killed by Achilles, 26. 
Philoctetes, stung by a serpent, is marooned in Lemnos, 
27. Ulysses and Menelaus demand the restoration of 
Helen, 28. The Greeks land at Troy and put the Trojans 
to flight. Death of Protesilaus (Laodamia). Cycnus. 
The Trojans besieged, 29-31. Achilles slays Troilus, 
captures Lycaon, and having slain Mestor drives off the 
herds of Aeneas, 32. List of the towns taken by Achilles, 
33. In the tenth year the Trojans receive the help of 
allies (list), 34-35. 


XIIT.—Tnzx “иллр.” 
Epitome, 1v. 1-8. 


The wrath of Achilles. The combat of Menelaus and 
Paris, 1l. Diomedes wounds Aphrodite and meets Glaucus 
in battle. The combat of Ajax and Hector, 2. The 
Greeks, put to flight, send ambassadors to Achilles, 3. 
Ulysses and Diomedes slay Dolon, 4. Hector attacks the 
ships, 5. The death of Patroclus, 6. Achilles receives 
arms from Thetis, puts the Trojans to flight, and slays 
Hector. The burial of Patroclus. Priam ransoms the 
body of Hector, 7-8. 


XIV.—PosTHOMERICA. 
Epitome, v. 1-25. 
Penthesilea slain by Achilles. Thersites (death of 
Hippolyte) 1-2. Achilles slays Memnon, but is shot by 
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Apollo and Paris, 3. His body and his arms are rescued 
by Ajax and Ulysses, 4. The burial of Achilles, 5. 
Competition of Ajax and Ulysses for the arms of Achilles. 
Death and burial of Ajax, 6-7. 

In accordance with à prophecy of Calchas, Ulysses and 
Diomedes fetch Philoctetes, who shoots Paris, 8. Quarrel 
between Deiphobus and Helenus for the hand of Helen. 
By the advice of Calchas, Ulysses captures Helenus on 
Mount Ida, and Helenus prophesies to the Greeks con- 
cerning the fall of Troy, 9-10. By theadvice of Helenus, 
the Greeks fetch the bones of Pelops, and Ulysses and 
Phoenix bring Neoptolemus from Scyros. Neoptolemus 
kills Eurypylus, son of Telephus. Ulysses and Diomedes 
steal the Trojan Palladium, 11-13. 

By the advice of Ulysses, Epeus fashions the Wooden 
Horse, in which the leaders ensconce themselves. The 
Greeks leave Sinon behind and depart to Tenedos, 14—15. 
The Trojans drag the Horse into the city, and despite the 
counsels of Laocoon and Cassandra resolve to dedicate it 
to Athena, 16-17. The sons of Laocoon killed by ser- 
pents, 18. On a signal given by Sinon the Greeks return. 
Helen comes to the Horse and calls to the Greek leaders 
(Anticlus), 19. The leaders descend from the Horse and 
open the gates to the Greeks, 20. The sack of Troy: 
Priam, Glaucus, Aeneas, Helena, Aethra, Cassandra, 
21-22. Division of the spoil: the slaughter of Astyanax 
and Polyxena, the fortunes of Cassandra, Andromache, 
and Hecuba (changed into а dog), Laodice swallowed in 
an earthquake. Trial of Ajax for impiety, 23-29. 


XV.—THE RETURNS. 
Epitome, ут. 1-30. 


Quarrel between Agamemnon and Menelaus concerning 
the return. Diomedes, Nestor, and Menelaus set out, 1. 
Amphilochus, Calchas, Leonteus, Polypoetes, and Poda- 
lirius go by land to Colophon, where Calchas is vanquished 
by Mopsus in a contest of skill and is buried by his 
companions, 2-4. 
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SUMMARY 


The fleet of Agamemnon is dispersed by a storm oft 
Tenos. Shipwreck, death, and burial of Ajax, 5-6. 
Many are shipwrecked and perish through the false lights 
displayed by Nauplius at Cape Caphereus, 7. Nauplius, 
the revenge he takes for the death of his son, 8-11. 
Neoptolemus goes by land to Molossia, and by the way 
he buries Phoenix. Helenus remains with Deiadamia in 
Molossia. Neoptolemus, on the death of Peleus, succeeds 
to the kingdom of Phthia, wrests Hermione from Orestes, 
and is killed at Delphi, 12-14. Wanderings of the 
leaders who escaped shipwreck at Cape Caphereus, 15, 
15 a b c (Tzetzes). 

The loves of Demophon and Phyllis, 16-17. Podalirius 
and the oracle, 18. Amphilochus, 19. Virgins sent by 
the Locrians for a thousand years to Athena at Troy, 
20—22. 

Agamemnon on his return home is murdered by 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, 23. Orestes is brought up 
by Strophius, and with the help of Pylades murders 
Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus. He is tormented by the 
Furies, but acquitted at the Areopagus, 24-25. Orestes 
with the help of Pylades brings back Iphigenia and the 
image of Artemis from Tauris to Greece, 26-27. The 
children of Orestes and his death, 28. 

After many wanderings Menelaus arrives in Egypt, 
where he recovers Helen from Proteus, and after eight 
years returns to Sparta. Dying he is received with 
Helen into the Elysian fields, 29-30. 


XVI.—THE WANDERINGS ОЕ ULYSSES. 
Epitome, vir. 1-40. 


Ulysses variously said to have roamed over Libya, or 
Sicily, or the Ocean, or the Tyrrhenian Sea, 1. 

Ulysses, after setting sail from Troy, fights with the 
Cicones, 2. The Lotus-eaters, 3. Adventures with the 
Cyclops Polyphemus, 4-9. The isle of Aeolus, King of 
the Winds, 10-11. The cannibal Laestrygones, 12-13. 


lvii 


SUMMARY 


The enchantress Circe, 14-16. The descent to the nether 
world, 17. Тһе Sirens, 18-19. Scylla and Charybdis, 
20-21. The oxen of the Sun. Тһе shipwreck. Charybdis, 
22-23. The island of Calypso. The raft. Alcinous and 
the Phaeacians. The return home, 24-25. The suitors 
of Penelope (list 27-30), 26-31. Eumaeus. Melanthius, 
Irus, 32. The slaughter of the suitors, 33. 

Ulysses in Thesprotia performs the rites enjoined by 
Tiresias and marries the queen Callidice (Poliporthes), 
34-35. Ulysses is killed unwittingly by his son Tele- 
gonus. Telegonus takes his fathers body and Penelope 
with him to Circe, who transports them to the Islands of 
the Blest, 36-37. 

Other stories told of Penelope and Ulysses: Penelope 
said to have been debauched by Antinous and therefore 
sent back to her father Icarius ; at Mantinea she gives 
birth to Pan, whom she had by Hermes, 38. Amphi- 
nomus slain by Ulysses, because he was said to have 
seduced Penelope, 39. Ulysses, sentenced by Neoptole- 
mus to banishment for the murder of the suitors, 
emigrates to Aetolia, and having there begotten a son 
m i by the daughter of Thoas he dies in old 
age, 40. 
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SYMBOLS EMPLOYED IN THE CRITICAL NOTES 
(Adopted from В. Wagner's edition, Leipsic, 1894) 


. А = Readings of all or most of the MSS. of T'he Library. 
E = Epitoma Vaticana: Vaticanus 950, 


S = Sabbaitic fragments: Sabbaiticus- Hierosolymitanus 366. 
R - Parisinus 2722 (the archetype). 
Ra = Parisinus 2967. 
O = Oxford MS. : Laudianus 55. 
В = Readings of the MSS. РКЪКе, 
P = Palatinus-Vaticanus 52. 
R> = Parisinus 1653. 
R* = Parisinus 1658. 


C = Readings of the MSS. VLTN. 
V = Vaticanus 1017. 

L = Laurentianus plut. LX. 29. 
М = Neapolitanus 204 (III. A 1). 
T = Taurinensis C II. 11. 


[ ] Passages enclosed in these brackets are probably 
spurious. 


< > Passages enclosed in these brackets are not in the 
existing manuscripts of Apollodorus, but were 
probably written by him. 
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APOLLODORUS 


THE LIBRARY 


VOL. I. 


АПОЛЛОДОРОҮ 
BIBAIOOHKH 


А 


I. Ovpavos TpóTos tod mavròs ёдиуастєисе 
Koopov. ynpas 66 Iv éréxvwce протоиѕ той$ 
éxaToyxelpas poaayopevÜévras, Bpiápeov Готи! 
Коттор, о? џєуєбє, тє ауитёрВ\атог xai Suvaper 
кабдєстђкєсау, уєїраѕ pev ava ékaróv kejaXáàs 

дё ava TEVTÝKOVTA ёуоутєѕ. META тойтои$ дё 
1 yiynv C, schol. Plato, Laws, vii. p. 795 с. 


! According to Hesiod (Theog. 126 sqq.), Sky (Uranus) 
was a son of Earth (Gaia), but afterwards lay with his own 
mother and had by her Cronus, the giants, the Cyclopes, and 
во forth. Аз to the marriage of Sky and Earth, see the 
fragment of the Chrysippus of Euripides, quoted by Sextus 
Empiricus, p. 751, ed. Bekker (Tragiwcorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck,? Leipsic, 1889, p. 633) ; Lucretius i. 
250 sq.,ii. 991 sqq. ; Virgil, Georg. ii. 325 sqq. The myth 
of such à marriage is widespread among the lower races. 
See E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture? (London, 1873), i. 321 
sqq., ii. 270 sqq. For example, the Ewe people of Togo-land, 
in West Africa, think that the Earth is the wife of the Sky, 
and that their marriage takes place in the rainy season, 
when the rain causes the seeds to sprout and bear fruit. 
These fruits they regard as the children of Mother Earth, 
who in their opinion is the mother also of men and of gods, 
see J. Spieth, Die Ewe-Stámme (Berlin, 1906), pp. 464, 548. 
In the regions of the Senegal and the Niger it is believed 
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BOOK I 


I. Skv was the first who ruled over the whole 
world.! And having wedded Earth, he begat first 
the Hundred-handed, as they are named: Briareus, 
Gyes, Cottus, who were unsurpassed in size and 
might, each of them having a hundred hands and fifty 
heads.2 After these, Earth bore him the Cyclopes, 


that the Sky-god and the Earth-goddess are the parents of 
the principal spirits who dispense life and death, weal and 
woe, among mankind. See Maurice Delafosse, Huut-Sénégal- 
Niger (Paris, 1912), iii. 173 sqq. Similarly the Manggerai, a 

ople of West Flores, in the Indian Archipelago, personify 

ky and Earth as husband and wife ; the consummation of 
their marriage is manifested in the rain, which fertilizes 
Mother Earth, so that she gives birth to her children, the 
produce of the fields and the fruits of the trees. The sky is 
called langit ; it is the male power: the earth is called alang ; 
it is the female power. "Together they form a divine couple, 
called Moeri Kraéng. See H. B. Stapel, * Het Manggér- 
aische Volk (West Flores),” Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- 
Land- en Volkenkunde, lvi. (Batavia and the Hague, 1914), 
p. 163. 

2 Compare Hesiod, 7'heog. 147 sqq. Instead of (tyes, some 
MSS. of Hesiod read Gyges, and this form of the name is 
supported by the Scholiast on Plato, Laws, vii. p. 795 с. 
Compare Ovid, Fasti, iv. 593; Horace, Odes, ii. 17. 14, iii. 
4. 69, with the commentators. 
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а?тф Tekvoi Гӯ KowxXomas, "Apymv ! Xrepóm«V 
Bpovrny, dv ёкастоѕ elyev ёра opOarpov èri тод 
perermrov. GAAA TroUTovs uév Ovpavós Saas eis 
Táprapov épptdre (тдтос 8 obros épeBwdns éortiv 
éy " Ardou, тосодтоу ато yÀs Eyav Odo Tua, oov 
aw ovpavod туй), Texvot дё аўб ёк T's пада 
pev tovs Titavas TpocawyopevÜévras, `Окєардӧу 
Kotov “Гпєріоуа Kpetov ‘lametov кай уєютатоу ? 
amdvtwv Kpóvov, Üvyarépas бё tas к\лдєісаѕ 
Tiravidas, TnOdv 'Péav Өёшу Mrvnuooóvg» Poi- 
Bv Arwvny Ocíav. 

"А уарактодса è Гӯ éwi Tf) атоћєіа Tay eis 
Táprapov pubévrov? паідоу тєідєг тоў 'Tvrávas 
ésiÜéoÜa, тф патрі, ка} Sidwow adapavtivny 
йрт» Kpove. ot ёё `Окєаруо? хорі ётітібєутаи, 
ка} Kpovos атотєрои тй aidoia тоў патрдѕ eis 
т ÜdXaccav афіпсєи. ёк òè TOV отаћаушф@у 
тод Déovros aipatos ёр уйє$ éyévovro, 'AXgkro 
Tistpovn Méyaipa. ris è аруӣѕ éxBaXóvres 

1 *Apyny Heyne: &pxnv EA. 


2 yedraroy EOR?: vyevveóraroy BT: yevvaiódrarov VLN. 
5 pipévrov E: fpipüévrov А. 


1 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 139 sqq.. 

2 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 617 sqq. and for the description 
of Tartarus, 717 sqq. According to Hesiod, a brazen anvil 
would take nine days and nights to fall from heaven to earth, 
and nine days and nights to fall from earth to Tartarus. 

* Compare Hesiod, Theog. 132 sqq. who agrees in describ- 
ing Cronus as the youngest of the brood. As Zeus, who 
succeeded his father Cronus on the heavenly throne, was 
likewise the youngest of his family (Hesiod, Theog. 453 sqq.), 
we may conjecture that among the ancient Greeks or their 
ancestors inheritance was at one time regulated by the 
custom of ultimogeniture or the succession of the youngest, 
as to which see Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, i. 429 sqq. 
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to wit, Arges, Steropes, Brontes,! of whom each had 
one eye on his forehead. But them Sky bound and 
cast into Tartarus, a gloomy place in Hades as far 
distant from earth as earth is distant from the sky.? 
And again he begat children by Earth, to wit, the 
Titans as they are named: Ocean, Coeus, Hyperion, 
Crius, Iapetus, and, youngest of all, Cronus; also 
daughters, the Titanides as they are called: Tethys, 
Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, Dione, Thia.® 
But Earth, grieved at the destruction of her chil- 
dren, who had been cast into Tartarus, persuaded 
the Titans to attack their father and gave Cronus 
an adamantine sickle. And they, all but Ocean, 
attacked him, and Cronus cut off his father’s 
genitals and threw them into the sea; and from 
the drops of the flowing blood were born Furies, 
to wit, Alecto, Tisiphone, and Мераега. And, 
having dethroned their father, they brought up their 


In the secluded highlands of Arcadia, where ancient customs 
and traditions lingered long, King Lycaon is said to have 
been succeeded by his youngest son. See Apollodorus, iii. 8. 1. 

* Compare Hesiod, Theog. 156-190. Here Apollodorus 
follows Hesiod, according to whom the Furies sprang, 
not from the genitals of Sky which were thrown into the 
sea, but from the drops of his blood which fell on Earth 
and impregnated her. The sickle with which Cronus did 
the deed is said to have been flung by him into the 
sea at Cape Drepanum in Achaia (Pausanias, vii. 23. 4). 
The barbarous story of the mutilation of the divine father by 
his divine son shocked the moral sense of later ages. See 
Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 377 x-378 a, Euthyphro, pp. 58-64 ; 
Cicero, De natura deorum, ii. 24. 63 sqq. Andrew Lang 
interpreted the story with some probability as one of a 
world-wide class of myths intended to explain the separation 
of Earth and Sky. See his Custom and Myth (London, 1884), 
pp. 45 sqq.; and as to myths of the forcible separation of 
aod and Earth, see E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture’, i. 
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TOUS тє кататартаробёутаѕ avyyayov adedpous 
Kal тїр арҳђ Kpove mapédoa av. 

“О ёё rovTovs uev «à TO Taprápo там» 
Sijcas кабєїрЁє, т» бё aderdyy 'Péav yýpas, 
ème) Г? тє Kal Ovpavos єдєстіфдоуу avT@ 
AéyovTes фтд та8д$ {бїоу ту арти афалребі]- 
cea at, KATÉTLVE TA уєиуфџера. kal TPOTNV Dm 
buco ia ‘Eo íav катётцєр, єїта Anpntpav 

"Hpa», шеб" as IIAoreva кай IHoceióóva. 
дрүгсӨгїга бе emt TOUTOLS ‘Péa тараүйєтаг pev 
eic. Kpyrny, Отика tov Aia ёукуџородса ётбу- 
xave, yevvé бё ёр dvrpo tis Aixrns Ma. каң 
TovTov èv loci трёфєсӨа« Koópnet тє Kal тай 
Meuaaéos! таю vópoas, "Aópac reía тє Kal 
"Iôn. афтаи pèv m TOV таба érpedov TO Tfjs 
'AuaMÜeías уахакт:, of 66. Койрттєѕ evorrdou év 


1 MeAtooéws Zenobius, Cent. ii. 48: weatcooéwy EA. 


1 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 453—467. 

* According to Hesiod, Rhea gave birth to Zeus in Crete, 
and the infant god was hidden in a cave of Mount Aegeum 
(Theog. 468-480). Diodorus Siculus (v. 70) mentions the 
legend that Zeus was born at Dicte in Crete, and that the 
god afterwards founded a city on the site. But according to 
Diodorus, or his authorities, the child was brought up in a 
cave on Mount Ida. The ancients were not agreed as to 
whether the infant god had been reared on Mount Ida or Mount 
Dicte. Apollodorus declares for Dicte, and he is supported 
by Virgil (Georg. iv. 153), Servius (on Virgil, Aen. iii. 104), 
and the Vatican Mythographers (Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. С. Н. Bode, Cellis, 1834, vol. i. pp. 34, 79, 
First Vatican Mythographer, 104, Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 16). On the other hand the claim of Mount Ida is 
favoured by Callimachus (Hymn, i. 51), Ovid (Fasti, iv. 207), 
and Lactantius Placidus (on Statius, Theb. iv. 784). The 
wavering of tradition on this point is indicated by Apollo. 
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brethren who had been hurled down to Tartarus, 
and committed the sovereignty to Cronus. 

But he again bound and shut them up in Tartarus, 
and wedded his sister Rhea ; and since both Earth and 
Sky foretold him that he would be dethroned by his 
own son, he used to swallow his offspring at birth. 
His first-born Hestia he swallowed, then Demeter and 
Hera, and after them Pluto and Poseidon.! Enraged 
at this, Rhea repaired to Crete, when she was big 
with Zeus, and brought him forth in a cave of Dicte.? 
She gave him to the Curetes and to the nymphs 
Adrastia and Ida, daughters of Melisseus, to nurse. 
So these nymphs fed the child on the milk of 
Amalthea;? and the Curetes in arms guarded the 


dorus, who while he calls the mountain Dicte, names one of 
the god's nurses Ida. 

* As to the nurture of Zeus by the nymphs, see Calli- 
machus, Hymn i. 46 sqq. ; Diodorus Siculus, v. 70. 2 sq. ; 
Ovid, Fasti, v. 111 899. ; Hyginus, Fab. 139; id. Astronom. 
ii. 13; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 104; Lactantius Placidus, 
on Statius, Theb. iv. 784; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 34, 79 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 104; Second Vatican Mythographer, 16). 
According to Callimachus, Amalthea was a goat. Aratus 
also reported, if he did not believe, the story that the 
supreme god had been suckled by a goat (Strabo, viii. 7. 5, 
p. 387) and this would seem to have been the common 
opinion (Diodorus Siculus, v. 70. 3; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 
13 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 16). According to one 
account, his nurse Amalthea hung him in his cradle on a tree 
** in order that he might be found neither in heaven nor on 
earth nor in the sea" (Hyginus, Fab. 139). Melisseus, the 
father of his nurses Adrastia and Ida, is said to have been а 
Cretan king (Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 13); but his name is 
probably due to an attempt to rationalize the story that the 
infant Zeus was fed by abe See Virgil, Georg. i. 149 sqq. 
with the note of Servius on v. 153; First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 104 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 16. 
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TQ йутро тд Врёфоѕ $vXdccovres тоф Sopace 
ras domisas cvvékpovov, iva ш) THS TOD marès 
dwvijs o Kpovos axovon. 'Péa бё МӨо>» orap- 
yavocaca дёдюкє Kpóvo xatamicty Фу Tov 
уєуєиутшёроу tratoa. | 

II. Ereid) 06 Zevs éyevnOn! TéXetos, Мар ауе: 
Mii tiv `Окєарод avvepyóv, À 6(6oc. Kpove 
катат: фарџакор, Up ov єёкєїроѕ àvaykacÜOeis 
mpõrov pev ёёєшєї Tov Nilov, érevra rovs Traidas 
obs катётцє* peb’ ov 205 tov трос Kpovov xai 
Titdvas éEnveyxe vróXeuov.  uaxyouévov è avTOv 


1 éverhOn EB: éyevvfg Rac, 


1 As to the Curetes in their capacity of guardians of the 
infant Zeus, see Callimachus, Hymn, i. 52 sqq.; Strabo, x. 
3. 11, p. 468; Diodorus Siculus, v. 70, 2-4; Lucretius, ii. 
633-639 ; Virgil, Georg. iii. 150 sg.; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 207 sqq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 139; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 104; Lac- 
tantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 784; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. рр. 34, 79 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 104 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
16). The story of the way in which they protected the divine 
infant from his inhuman parent by clashing their weapons 
may reflect a real custom, by the observance of which human 
parents endeavoured to guard their infants against the 
assaults of demons. See Folk-lore in the Old Testament, iii. 
472 sqq. 

2 As to the trick by which Rhea saved Zeus from the maw 
of his father Cronus, see Hesiod, Theog. 485 sqq.; Pausanias, 
viii. 36. 3, ix. 2. 7, ix. 41. 6, x. 24. 6; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 199— 
206 ; Hyginus, Fab. 139; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 104 ; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 784; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 34, 79 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 104 ; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 16). The very stone which Cronus swallowed and 
afterwards spewed out was shown at Delphi down to the 
second century of our era ; oil was daily poured on it, and on 
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babe in the cave, clashing their spears on their 
shields in order that Cronus might not hear the 
child's voice.! But Rhea wrapped a stone in swaddling 
clothes and gave it to Cronus to swallow, as if it 
were the new-born child.” 

II. But when Zeus was full-grown, he took Metis, 
daughter of Ocean, to help him, and she gave Cronus 
a drug to swallow, which forced him to disgorge first 
the stone and then the children whom he had swal- 
lowed,? and with their aid Zeus waged the war 
against Cronus and the Titans. They fought for 


festival days unspun wool was laid on it (Pausanias, x. 24. 6). 
We read that, on the birth of Zeus's elder brother Poseidon, 
his mother Rhea saved the baby in like manner by giving his 
father Cronus & foal to swallow, which the deity seems to 
have found more digestible than the stone, for he is not said 
to have spat it out again (Pausanias, viii. 8. 2). Phalaris, the 
notorious tyrant of Agrigentum, dedicated in the sanctuary 
of Lindian Athena in Rhodes a bowl which was enriched with 
a relief representing Cronus in the act of receiving his children 
at the hand of Rhea and swallowing them. Ап inscription 
on the bowl set forth that it was a present from the famous 
artist Daedalus to the Sicilian king Cocalus. These things 
we learn from a long inscription which was found in recent 
years at Lindus: it contains an inventory of the treasures 
preserved in the temple of Athena, together with historical 
notes upon them. See Chr. Blinkenberg, La Chronique 
du temple Lindien (Copenhagen, 1912), p. 332 (Académie 
Royale des Sciences et des Lettres de Danemark, Extrait du 
Bulletin de Vannée 1912, No. 5-6). 

3 As to the disgorging of his offspring by Cronus, see 
Hesiod, Theog. 493 sqq., who, however, says nothing about 
theagency of Metis in administering an emetic, but attributes 
the stratagem to Earth (Gaia). 

.  *$ As to the war of Zeus on the Titans, see Hesiod, Theog. 

617 sqq.; Horace, Odes, iii. 4. 42 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 118. 
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? \ $ е Г? ^ А ` эу ` | ld 
éviavroUe дёка 5 TH te Ad ёурпсє ттуу viny, 
TOUS kararaprapoÜévras av ёур cvupuáxovs: б 
A A A 
бё thv фроородсау avtav та Seopa Каштт» 
amoxteivas éAvae. xai Кӧк\отєѕ tote Ди pev 
д.ддас, Bpovtnv ка} dotpatny kai kepavvóv, 
/ ^ 
IIXovrevt ё kvvégv, Посє:дди 0 трашаз" 
ot дё TOVTOLS OTTAtGÜÉvres KpaTovaL Титауор, Kal 
/ ^ 
кабєірёаутєѕ avrovs v тф Taprápo то?ѕ ékaTóy- 
yerpas катёстпсау? dóXakas. айто! 06 O.akXq- 
роў›та тєрї т аруђѕ, Kat Aayyaver Zevs цёр 
Tiv èv одрауф Suvacteiav, Hocedav ё ть» év 
/ ГА \ ` > е/ 
0aXácon, llXovrev бё тди èv "Arsov. 
> / бс / y э ^ ` N 
EyévovTo де 'Tvrávov éxyovot `Окєарод pev kai 
T»0vos "О кєауідєѕ,3 ' Acía Ўт?ё 'HAékrpa, Дорі 


1 kyyény E: kvavégy A. - 

? катёттттау E: кобстасау A, кадістас: Bekker. See 
R. Wagner, Epitoma Vaticana, p. 84. 

3 The MSS. add трех!Аш (A) or трохҳіло: (E). The 
word seems to have been interpolated from Hesiod, Theog. 
364. 


1 The most ancient oracle аё Delphi was said to be that оѓ. 
"Earth ; in her office of prophetess the goddess was there 
succeeded by Themis, who was afterwards displaced by 
Apollo. See Aeschylus, Ewmenides, 1 sqq. ; Pausanias, x. 5. 
5 sq. It is said that of old there was an oracle of Earth at 
Olympia, but it no longer existed in the second century of our 
era. See Pausanias, v. l4. 10. At Aegira in Achaia the 
oracles of Earth were delivered in а subterranean cave by 
a priestess, who had previously drunk bull’s blood as à means 
of inspiration. See Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 147 ; compare 
Pausanias, vii. 25. 13. In the later days of antiquity the 
oracle of Earth at Delphi was explained by some philosophers 
on rationalistic principles : they корой that the priestess 
was thrown into the prophetic trance by natural exhalations 
from the ground, and they explained the decadence of the 
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ten years, and Earth prophesied victory! to Zeus if 
he should have as allies those who had been hurled 
down to Tartarus. So he slew their gaoleress Campe, 
and loosed their bonds. And the Cyclopes then gave 
Zeus thunder and lightning and a thunderbolt,? and 
on Pluto they bestowed a helmet and on Poseidon 
a trident. Armed with these weapons the gods 
overcame the Titans, shut them up in Tartarus, and 
appointed the Hundred-handers their guards ;* but 
they themselves cast lots for the sovereignty, and 
to Zeus was allotted the dominion of the sky, to 
Poseidon the dominion of the sea, and to Pluto the 
dominion in Hades.* 

Now to the Titans were born offspring: to Ocean 
and Tethys were born Oceanids, to wit, Asia, Styx, 


oracle in their own time by the gradual cessation of the 
exhalations. The theory is scouted by Cicero. See Plutarch, 
De defectu oraculorum, 40 sqq. ; Cicero, De divinatione, i. 19. 
38, i. 36. 79, ii. 57. 117. А similar theory is still held by 
wizards in Loango, on the west coast of Africa; hence in 
order to receive the inspiration they descend into an artificial 
pit or natural hollow and remain there for some time, absorb- 
ing the blessed influence, just as the Greek priestesses for а 
similar purpose descended into the oracular caverns at Aegira 
and Delphi. See Die Loango Expedition, iii. 2, von Dr. E. 
Pechueél- Loesche (Stuttgart, 1907), p. 441. As to the oracular 
cavern at Delphi and the inspiring exhalations which were 
supposed to emanate from it, see Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 26 ; 
Strabo, ix. 3. 5, p. 419; Pausanias, x. 5. 7; Justin, xxiv. 6. 
6-9. That the Pythian priestess descended into the cavern 
to give the oracles appears from an expression of Plutarch 
(De defectu oraculorum, 51, xaréBn pév eis Tb uavretov). As to 
the oracles of Earth in antiquity, see A. Bouché-Leclercq, 
Histoire de la Divination dans l' Antiquité, ii. 951 sqq.; L. R. 
Farnell, T'he Cults of the Greek States, iii. 8 sqq. 

2 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 501—506. 

* Compare Hesiod, Theog. 717 sqq. 

* Compare Homer, Zl. xv. 187 sqq.; Plato, Gorgias, p. 5234. 


II 


APOLLODORUS 


Evpovoun Г Apdetpirn] Мт, Koíov 8ёё «ai 
PoiBns "Aarepía каї Лато, "Yarepiovos бё xai 
@eias "Has "Hos Zedijvn, Kpeíov dé ка} Eupu- 
Bias THS Портоу "А страѓоѕ Пахха$ Tlépons, 
3 lameroü dé xai ‘Agtas? “Атха, os exer тоќ 
бо TOV obpavóv, каў pounders kat Er- 
pm eus Kal Mevoirsos, dy kepavvág as ву тӯ 
4 тітауораҳіф Zeus «areraprápoaaev. éyévero бё kai 
Kpóvov kal dix pas Xetpwv дифи Kévravpos, 
"Hods бг Kal 'Aarpaíov d avepot kai йстра, IIépaov 
бё xai Aarepías "Exárn, THáXAavros. dé xal 
5 XTwyós! Nirn Kpáros ZíjXos Bía. тд dé т?с 
Xrwyós дор ёк TETPAS év " Au&ov péov Zevs 
emoingey бркор, тайтт» аёт тиши 8,800 avd 
Фи айтф ката Tırávæv perà тёри TÉkvov cvve- 
paxnoe. 
6  Ilóvrov dé каї T's Форкосѕ * Baúpas Nnpevs 


1 The MSS. add rév 'Qxeavob, which Heyne, Westermann 
Müller, and Bekker alter into тӯѕ 'Qkeavov. 

a Pbápkos Heyne, Müller, Bekker, Hercher, (compare ii. 
4. 2): eópkvs А. 


1 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 346-366, who mentions all the 
Oceanids named by Apollodorus except Amphitrite, who was 
а Nereid. See Apollodorus, i. 2. 7 ; Hesiod, Theog. 243. 

? As to the offspring of Coeus and Phoebe, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 404 sqq. 

3 As to the offspring of Hyperion and Thia, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 371 sqq. 

4 As to the offspring of Crius and Eurybia, see Hesiod, 
T'heog. 375 sqq. 

5 As to the offspring of Iapetus and Asia, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 507-520. 

6 It is said that Cronus assumed the shape of a horse when 
he consorted with Philyra, and that, we are told, was why 
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Electra,. Doris, Eurynome, Amphitrite, and Metis ; 1 
to Coeus and Phoebe were born Asteria and La- 
tona ; ? to Hyperion and Thia were born Dawn, Sun, 
and Moon ; to Crius and Eurybia, daughter of Sea 
(Pontus) were born Astraeus, Pallas, and Perses ;* 
to Iapetus and Asia was born Atlas, who has the sky 
on his shoulders, and Prometheus, and Epimetheus, 
and Menoetius, he whom Zeus in the battle with the 
Titans smote with a thunderbolt and hurled down to 
Tartarus. Апа to Cronus and Philyra was born 
Chiron, a centaur of double form; $ and to Dawn 
and Astraeus were born winds and stars; to Perses 
and Asteria was born Hecate ;? and to Pallas and 
Styx were born Victory, Dominion, Emulation, and 
Violence.? But Zeus caused oaths to be sworn by 
the water of Styx, which flows from a rock in Hades, 
bestowing this honour on her because she and 
her children had fought on his side against the 
Titans.10 

And to Sea (Pontus) and Earth were born Phorcus, 
Chiron was born a centaur, half-man, half-horse. See 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 554. 

7 As to the offspring of Dawn and Astraeus, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 378 sqq. 

8 As to this parentage of Hecate, see Hesiod, Theog. 
409 sgg. But the ancients were not agreed on the subject. 
See the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 467. He 
tells us that according to the Orphic hymns, Hecate was a 
daughter of Deo; according to Bacchylides, a daughter of 
Night ; according to Musaeus, a daughter of Zeus and Asteria ; 
and according to Pherecydes, a daughter of Aristaeus. 

? For this brood of abstractions, the offspring of Styx and 
Pas see Hesiod, Theog. 383 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. p. 30, ed. 

unte. 

10 Compare Hesiod, T'heog. 389-403. As to the oath by the 
water of Styx, see further Hesiod, Theog. 775 sqq.; compare 
Homer, Il. xv. 37 sq., Od. v. 186 sq.; Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo, 86 sq. 

13 


APOLLODORUS 


EvpuBia Куто. Oabpavros uev одр кай” HAXérTpas! 
Ipis каї йрт шаа, AANO <каі> 'Окитќёта, Póprov 
бе ка! Куто? Форкідеѕ <каі> l'opyóves, тєрї wv 
7 épof)ev бтау Ta катӣ Пєроєа eyo pev, Nnpéos бё 
kai Awpidos} Napnises, å ÖV Ta óvópaTa Kvpo06 
Xe) l'Aavicovóuaj М№аус:дот Алӣ, "Ерато Law 
'Анфитрїтт) Eùvixn Өте, EùMuévn Ayaún Eù- 
дорт Acro PDépovoa, l'aXáreua "Актай Tovrope- 
dovoa 'ImT000m Лос:арасса, Kupo 'Hióvg 'AX- 
pndn TlAnEavpy Ейкраутт|, Протф Каро 
Парот? Kpavrà Neounpis, ‘Inroven 'lávewpa 
IIoXvvóun AvTovón МеМмтт),? Arwvn Nyaaín Agpo 
Evayopn Vapadn, Evportn lóvy Avvauérn Kqro 
Auvapeta. 
ПІ. Zevs Фё уаџєі pév "Hpav, xai тєкиої 
Н» ЕгАе@ша» “Apny,? piyvvrat бе morais 
Üvgrais Te kai аба>ато& yuvackiv. ёк pev оду 
Өёшдоѕ тўс 4 Оўраъой yevvé Óvyarépas @рас, 
Eiphvnv Eùvopiav Акт, potpas, KAXo00 Adáxeatv 
Атротор, ёк Arwvns 66 °Афродіттр, ёё Evpuvoyns 


1 The MSS. add ray "Окєаро?, which Heyne, Westermann, 
Müller, and Bekker alter into 55s 'Qeavo). 

2 Меліта Heyne, comparing Hesiod, Theog. 246, Homer, 
Il. xviii. 49, etc.: Mealy A. 

3 "Арту Gale: &pynvy R: apyhy E: &pynv B. 

i 72s E: то? А. 


1 As to the offspring of Sea (Pontus, conceived as mascu- 
line) and Earth (conceived as feminine), see Hesiod, T'heog. 
233 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. p. 28, ed. Bunte. 

? As to the offspring of Thaumas and Electra, see Hesiod, 
T'heog. 265 sqq. 

* As to the parentage of the Phorcids and Gorgons, see 
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Thaumas, Nereus, Eurybia, and Ceto.! Now to 
Thaumas and Electra were born Iris and the Harpies, 
Aello and Ocypete ;? and to Phorcus and Ceto were 
born the Phorcids and Gorgons,? of whom we shall 
speak when we treat of Perseus. To Nereus and 
Doris were born the Nereids, whose names are 
Cymothoe, Spio, Glauconome, Nausithoe, Halie, 
Erato, Sao, Amphitrite, Eunice, Thetis, Eulimene, 
Agave, Eudore, Doto, Pherusa, Galatea, Actaea, 
Pontomedusa, Hippothoe, Lysianassa, Cymo, Eione, 
Halimede, Plexaure, Eucrante, Proto, Calypso, 
Panope, Cranto, Neomeris, Hipponoe, Ianira, Poly- 
nome, Autonoe, Melite, Dione, Nesaea, Dero, 
Evagore, Psamathe, Eumolpe, Ione, Dynamene, Ceto, 
and Limnoria. 

III. Now Zeus wedded Hera and begat Hebe, 
Ilithyia, and Ares,? but he had intercourse with many 
women, both mortals and immortals. By Themis, 
daughter of Sky, he had daughters, the Seasons, to 
wit, Peace, Order, and Justice; alsothe Fates, to wit, 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropus;® by Dione he had 


Hesiod, Theog. 270 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. р. 29, ed. Bunte. 
As to the monsters themselves, see Apollodorus, ii. 4. 2 sq. 

4 For lists of Nereids, see Homer, Zl. xviii. 38-49 ; Hesiod, 
Theog. 240-264 ; Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 417-423 ; Virgil, 
Georg. iv. 334-344 ; Hyginus, Fab. pp. 28 sq., ed. Bunte. 

5 As to the offspring of Zeus and Hera, see Homer JI. v. 
889 sqq. (Ares), xi 270 sq. (Ilithyia), Od. xi. 603 sq. (Hebe) ; 
Hesiod, Theog. 921 sqq. According to Hesiod, Hera was the 
last consort whom Zeus took to himself ; his first wife was 
Metis, and his second Themis (T'heog. 886, 901, 921). 

6 For the daughters of Zeus and Themis, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 901 sqq. 
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APOLLODORUS 


бё тӯ ‘Oxeavod ҳарітаѕ, 'AyXalny Evdpoovvgv 
Odrevav, ёк 66 Yruyos Ilepoedóvqv, ёк 66 Mvn- 
poc)vgs шойса, проту» pev Каймотть, celra 
Клеф MeXrouévgy Ebréprgv 'Eparo Tepe- 

/ , / / ? 
җорт» Ovpaviav Өалеа» IoXvpviav. 

Kaddorns иё оў» kai Oiáypov, кат’ èri- 
krnow 82 'AsroXXcovos, Aivos, dv `Нрак\ў< 
amréxtewve, Kal Opdevs 0 aoxynoas xiOap@sdiav, ôs 
LÁ > 7 4 \ / , ? \ 
wv éxiver MOovs тє кай dévdpa. аподауойстс ё 
Едридіктс̧ ths yvvauoós avro), dnyOetons отд 
м ^ Ө 3 "A 6 Oé , / 1 3 4 
opews, кат?}\Өє» cis Atoou ÜéXov avdyew! айттуу, 


1 àydyyew Heyne: &yayetv А. 


1 As to Dione, mother of Aphrodite, see Homer, Il. v. 370 
&gq.; Euripides, Helena, 1098; Hyginus, Fab. p. 30, ed. 
Bunte. Hesiod represents Aphrodite as born of the sea-foam 
which gathered round the severed genitals of Sky (Uranus). 
See Hesiod, T'heog. 188 sqq. 

2 As to the parentage of the Graces, see Hesiod, Theog. 
907 sqq.; Pausanias, ix. 35. 5 ; Hyginus, Fab. р. 30, ed. Bunte. 

3 According to theusual account, the mother of Persephone 
was not Styx but Demeter. See Hesiod, Theog. 919 sq.; 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 1 sqq.; Pausanias, viii. 37. 9 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. p. 30, ed. Bunte. 

* As to the names and parentage of the Muses, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 75 sqq., 915 sqq. 

5 Accounts differ as to the parentage of Linus. According 
to one, he was a son of Apollo by the Muse Urania (Hyginus, 
Fab. 161); according to another, he was a son of Apollo 
by Psamathe, daughter of Crotopus (Pausanias, ii. 19. 8) ; 
according to another, he was a son of Apollo by Aethusa, 
daughter of Poseidon (Contest of Homer and Hesiod, p. 570, 
ed. Evelyn-White, Loeb Classical Library); according to | 
another, he was а son of Magnes by the Muse Clio (Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 831). 

* 'That Orpheus was a son of Oeagrus by the Muse Calliope 
is affirmed also by Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 23 sqq. ; 
Conon, Narrat. 45; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, S31 
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Aphrodite ;! by Eurynome, daughter of Ocean, he 
had the Graces, to wit, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and 
Thalia;? by Styx he had Persephone;? and by 
Memory (Mnemosyne)he had the Muses, first Calliope, 
then Clio, Melpomene, Euterpe, Erato, Terpsichore, 
Urania, Thalia, and Polymnia.* 

Now Calliope bore to Oeagrus or, nominally, to 
Apollo, a son Linus, whom Hercules slew; and 
another son, Orpheus,? who practised minstrelsy and 
by his songs moved stones and trees. Апа when 
his wife Eurydice died, bitten by a snake, he went 
down to Hades, being fain to bring her up,’ and he 


the author of The Contest о Homer and Hesiod, р. 570, ed. 
Evelyn-White ; Hyginus, Fab. 14 ; and the First and Second 
Vatican Mythographers (Scriptores rerum mythicarum Га- 
tini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 26, 90). The same view was 
held by Asclepiades, but some said that his mother was the 
Muse Polymnia (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 
23). Pausanias roundly denied that the musician's mother 
was the Muse Calliope (ix. 30. 4). That his father was 
Oeagrus is mentioned also by Plato (Sympos. p. 179 n), Dio- 
dorus Siculus (iv. 25. 2), and Clement of Alexandria (Protrept. 
7, p. 63, ed. Potter). As to the power of Orpheus to move 
Stones and trees by his singing, see Euripides, Bacchae, 561 
sqq.; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 26 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 25. 2; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 24; Conon, Narrat. 45; 
Horace, Odes, i. 12. 7 sqq.; Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus, 1036 
8qq.; id., Hercules Furens, 572 sq. 

7 As to the descent of Orpheus to hell to fetch up Eurydice, 
compare Pausanias, ix. 30. 6; Conon, Narrat. 45 ; Virgil, 
Georg. iv. 454 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 8 sqq. ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 164; Seneca, Hercules Furens, 569 sqq.; id. Hercules 
Oetaeus, 1061 sqq.; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, T'heb. 
viii. 59 and 60; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
С. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 26 sq., 90 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
76 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 44). That Eurydice was 
killed by the bite of à snake on which she had accidentally 
trodden is mentioned by Virgil Ovid, Hyginus, and the 
Vatican Mythographers. 
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APOLLODORUS 


kai lIXovreva &recev avaréuat. б ёё Úré- 
exero тоўто TONEEL, àv pù Topevopevos 'Ор- 
$eve ётістрафӯ трі» eis THY оѓкіау аўто? mapa- 
yevéohðar 0 бё amictav ётістрафєіѕ ёдєасато 
т?» yuvaixa, 1) 66 там» vméaTpewNrev. є0рє дё 
, 
Opdevs кай rà Acovicov pvotypia, кай TéÜam rat 
тєрї т» П:єріа» dvactracbels отд TOV uatváOcv. 
Krew бё Iliépov tod Mayvnros npac8n xarà 
pnvw “Adpoditns (@vetdsce yap айт тд» той 
э 4 y A \ э ? 3 
Adavidos épwra), avveXAOobcoa ё eyévvnae éE 
> A ^ e ГА Ф ГА е , 
avToD maida "YakwOov, ob Өарирѕ о Pidrdp- 
povos kai “Apytorns viydns 6oxcev! ёрота, 
vp&ros арЁаџєџоѕ épav appévwv. arr "TáriwÜov 
pév ÜboTepov ‘AmroAAwv époevov бута oko 
1 Za xev EA: loxev Hercher, Wagner. But-&yew čpwra is 
good Greek. See Herodotus, у. 32; Apollodorus, Epit. ii. 6. 


On the other hand Apollodorus has tcxew čpwra elsewhere 
(i. 9. 8, i. 9. 23, ii. 3. 1, iii. 14. 4). 


1 On Orpheus as a founder of mysteries, compare Euri- 
pides, Rhesus, 943 sq. ; Aristophanes, Frogs, 1032; Plato, 
Protagoras, p. 369 5; id. Republic, ii. 7, pp. 365 x-3664; 
Demosthenes, Or. xxv. 11, p. 772; Diodorus Siculus, i. 23, 
i. 96. 2-6, iii. 65. 6, iv. 25. 3, v. 77. 3; Pausanias, ii. 30. 2, 
ix. 30. 4, x. 7. 2; Plutarch, Frag. 84 (Plutarch, Didot ed. 
vol. v. p. 55). According to Diodorus Siculus (i. 23), the 
mysteries of Dionysus which Orpheus instituted in Greece 
were copied by him from the Egyptian mysteries of Osiris. 
The view that the mysteries of Dionysus were based on those 
of Osiris has been maintained in recent years by the very able 
and learned French scholar, Monsieur Paul Foucart. See his 
treatise, Le culte de Dionysos en Attique (Paris, 1904), pp. 8 
eqq. ; id. Les mystères d'Éleusis (Paris, 1914), pp. 1 sqq., 
445 899. 

2 As to the death of Orpheus at the hands of the Maenads 
or the Thracian women, see Pausanias, ix. 30. 5; Conon, 
Narrat. 45; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 24; Virgil, Georg. iv. 
520 sqq. ; Ovid, Metamorph. хі. 1 sqq. Usually the women are 
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persuaded Pluto to send her up. The god promised 
to do so, if on the way Orpheus would not turn round 
until he should be come to his own house. But he 
disobeyed and turning round beheld his wife; so 
she turned back. Orpheus also invented the 
mysteries of Dionysus,. and having been torn in 
pieces by the Maenads? he is buried in Pieria. Clio 
fell in love with Pierus, son of Magnes, in consequence 
of the wrath of Aphrodite, whom she had twitted 
with her love of Adonis; aud having met him she 
bore him a son Hyacinth, for whom Thamyris, the 
son of Philammon and a nymph Argiope, conceived 
a passion, he being the first to become enamoured ot 
males. But afterwards Apollo loved Hyacinth and 
killed him involuntarily by the cast of a quoit.* And 


said to have been offended by the widower's constancy to 
the memory of his late wife, and by his indifference to their 
charms and endearments. But Eratosthenes, or rather the 
writer who took that name, puts а different complexion on 
the story. Не says that Orpheus did not honour Dionysus, 
but esteemed the sun the greatest of the gods, and used to 
rise very early every day in order to see the sunrise from the 
top of Mount Pangaeum. This angered Dionysus, and he 
stirred up the Bassarids or Bacchanals to rend the bard limb 
from limb. Aeschylus wrote a tragedy on the subject called 
the Bassarids or Bassarae. See Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. А. Nauck? (Leipsic, 1889), pp. 9 5g. 

з As to the death of Hyacinth, killed by the cast of Apollo's 
uoit, see Nicander, Ther. 901 sqq.; Pausanias, iii. 19. 4 sq.; 
ucian, Dial. deorum, xiv.; Philostratus, Imag. i. 23 (24) ; 

Palaephatus, De incredib. 47; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 162 sqq.; 
Servius, on Virgil, Ecl. iii. 63; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, Theb. iv. 223 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 37, 135 sq. (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 117; Second Vatican Mythographer, 181). The 
usual story ran that Apollo and the West Wind, or, according 
to others, the North Wind, were rivals for the affection of 
Hyacinth; that Hyacinth preferred Apollo, and that the 
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Barav xev arréxtewe, Өарирс ё káXXei 
Sieveynov kai kiÜapqO(a тєрї povorxns ўрісє 
povoas, cvvOéuevos, àv pèv kpeirrov є0рєб, 
qrpatáa ew пасаг, йу ё 771105, o TepnÜrjoea Oar 
оў àv éxeivat OéXwor. кабдитёртєра ёё ai џодсаи 
yevopeva, kai TOV óppárov avTOv Kal THs кїба- 
pe9/ías écrépgcav. Едтёрттс̧ дє xai потаџод 
LtTpupovos ‘Picos, б> v Tpoía Aroundns dré- 
Krewev' ws дё riot A€youat, Kardorns bmríijpxev. 
@anreias 8ё kai `Атол\орос éyévovto Kopifavres, 
MeXrouévgs ё kai 'AxeXgov Leuphves, тєрї Фи 
év tois тєрї Odvacéws épobpev. 

"Hpa 66 хорі eUvfjs éyévvgcev “Hdarorov s 
$ "Ортросѕ Xéyet, кай тодтоу єк Atos éyévynce. 


jealous West Wind took his revenge by blowing a blast which 
diverted the quoit thrown by Apollo, so that it struck 
Hyacinth on the head and killed him. From the blood of the 
slain youth sprang the hyacinth, iuscribed with letters which 
commemorated his tragic death ; though the ancients were not 
at one in the reading of them. Some, like Ovid, read in them 
the exclamation AI AI, that is, ** Alas, alas! " Others, like 
the Second Vatican Mythographer, fancied that they could 
detect in the dark lines of the dower the first Greek letter (Т) 
of Hyacinth’s name. 

1 This account of Thamyris and his contest with the Muses 
is repeated almost verbally by Zenobius, Cent. iv. 27, and by 
a Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 595. Аз to the bard’s rivalry 
with the Muses, and the blindness they inflicted on him, see 
Homer, ІІ. ii. 594—600 ; compare Euripides, Rhesus, 915 sqq.; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. 
p. 60 (First Vatican Mythographer, 197). The story of the 
punishment of Thamyris in hell was told in the epic poem The 
Minyad, attributed to Prodicus the Phocaean (Pausanias, iv. 
33. 7). In the great picture of the underworld painted by 
Polygnotus at Delphi, the blind musician was portrayed 
sitting with long flowing locks and a broken lyre at his teet 
(Pausanias, x. 30. 8). 
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Thamyris, who excelled in beauty and in minstrelsy 
engaged in а musical contest with the Muses, the 
agreement being that, if he won, he should enjoy 
them all, but that if he should be vanquished he 
should be bereft of what they would. So the 
Muses got the better of him and bereft him both or 
his eyes and of his minstrelsy.! Euterpe had by the 
river Strymon a son Rhesus, whom Diomedes slew at 
Troy;? but some say his mother was Calliope. 
Thalia had by Apollo the Corybantes ;? and Melpo- 
mene had by Achelous the Sirens, of whom we shall 
speak in treating of Ulysses.* 

Hera gave birth to Hephaestus without intercourse 
with the other ѕех,5 but according to Homer he was 


2 As to the death of Rhesus, see Homer, Il. x. 474 sqq.; 
compare Conon, Narrat. 4. It is the subject of Euripides's 
tragedy Rhesus; see particularly verses 756 sqq. Euripides 
represents Rhesus as a son of the river Strymon by one of the 
Muses (vv. 279, 915 sqq.), but he does not name the particular 
Muse who bore him. 

3 Very discrepant accounts were given of the parentage of 
the Corybantes. Some said that they were sons of the Sun 
by Athena; others that their parents were Zeus and the 
Muse Calliope ; others that their father was Cronus. бее 
Strabo, x. 3. 19, p. 472. According to another account, their 
mother was the Mother of the Gods, who settled them in 
Samothrace, or the Holy Isle, as the name Samothrace was 
believed to signify. The name of the father of the Corybantes 
was kept a secret from the profane vulgar, but was revealed 
to the initiated at the Samothracian mysteries. See Diodorus 
Siculus, iii. 55. 8 80. 

* As to the Sirens, see Apollodorus, Epitome, vii. 18 sq. 
Elsewhere (i. 7. 10) Apollodorus mentions the view that the 
mother of the Sirens was Sterope. 

5 Compare Hesiod, T'heog. 927 sq.; Lucian, De sacrificiis, 6. 
So Juno is said to have conceived Mars by the help of the 
goddess Flora and without intercourse with Jupiter (Ovid, 
Fasti, v. 229 sq.). The belief in the possible impregnation 
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pire, Sè avtov èE obpavoü Zeùs "Hpa 8e0eiom 
BonOobvra: таўтт» yap ёкрёџасє! Zevs ёё 'OXvp- 
поо XeiuOva émvmrépdacav 'HpakXet, dre Tpoíav 
Фу émet. Tecóvra $" Нфастоу èv Anuv@ xai 
туробёрта tas Baces Siéswoe Oéris. 

Miyvutar è Zeds Mnyredi,? peraBarrAovon eis 
moras idéas mèp тод ил) avveAOetv, kai айттуу 
yevouévgv éyxvov катат фдасаѕ, ёпєітєр 


1 dxpéuace E: exxpeuacaca RB, ёёєкрёџасе C. 
2 M£rib: E, Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 28 n: 9éribi А. 


of women without sexual intercourse appears to have been 
common, if not universal, among men at а certain stage of 
social evolution, and it is still held by many savages. See 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 92 sqq.; Folk-lore in the Old 
Testament, ii. 204, notes; A. et G. Grandidier, Ethnographie 
de Madagascar, ii. (Paris, 1914), pp. 245 sq. The subject is 
fully discussed by Mr. E. S. Hartland in his Primitive 
Paternity (London, 1909-1910). 

1 Compare Homer, Jl. i. 571 sq., 577 sq. In these lines 
Hephaestus plainly recognizes Hera as his mother, but it is 
not equally clear that he recognizes Zeus as his father ; the 
epithet ‘‘ father" which he applies to him may refer to the 
god's general paternity in relation to gods and men. 

2 See Homer, Zl. i. 590 sq. 

3 See Homer, Il. xv. 18 sqq., where Zeus is said to have 
tied two anvils to the feet of Hera when he hung her out of 
heaven. Compare Apollodorus, ii. 7. 1; Nonnus, in Wester- 
mann's Mythographi Graeci (Brunswick, 1843), Appendix 
Narrationum, xxix. 1, pp. 371 sq. 

* Thesignificance of lameness in myth and ritual is obscure. 
The Yorubas of West Africa say that Shankpanna, the god of 
small-pox, is lame and limps along with the aid of a stick, one 
of his legs being withered. See (Sir) A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba- 
speaking peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa (London, 
1894), p. 73. The Ekoi of Southern Nigeria relate how the 
first fire on earth was stolen from heaven by a boy, whom the 
Creator (Obassi Osaw) punished with lameness for the theft. 
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one of her children by Zeus.! Him Zeus cast out of 
heaven, because he came to the rescue of Hera in 
her bonds? For when Hercules had taken Troy 
and was at sea, Hera sent a storm after him; so Zeus 
hung her from Olympus? Hephaestus fell on Lem- 
nos and was lamed of his legs,* but Thetis saved 
him.* 

Zeus had intercourse with Metis, who turned into 
many shapes in order to avoid his embraces. When 
she was with child, Zeus, taking time by the forelock 


See P. Amaury Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush (London, 
1912), pp. 370 sq. This lame boy seems to play the part of a 

ood fairy in Ekoi tales, and he is occasionally represented in 
a **stilt play” by an actor who has a short stilt bound round 
his right leg and limps like a cripple. See P. Amaury Talbot, 
op. cit. pp. 58, 285. Among the Edo of Benin ''custom 
enjoined that once a year à lame man should be dragged around 
the city, and then as far as a place on the Enyai road, called 
Adaneha. This was probably a ceremony of purification.” 
See W. N. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the Edo-speak- 
ing peoples of Nigeria, Part I. (London, 1910), p. 35. Ina race 
called ‘‘the King's Race," which used to be run by lads on 
Good Friday or Easter Saturday in some parts of the Mark of 
Brandenburg, the winner was called **the King," and the last 
to come in was called ‘‘the Lame Carpenter.” One of the 
Carpenter's legs was bandaged with splints as if it were 
broken, and he had to hobble along on a crutch. Thus he 
was led from house to house by his comrades, who collected 
eggs to bake а cake. See A. Kuhn, Märkische Sagen und 
Märchen (Berlin, 1843), pp. 323 sq. 

5 As to the fall of Hephaestus on Lemnos, see Homer, Il. 
i. 590 sqq.; Lucian, De sacrificiis, 6. The association of the 
Sre gog with Lemnos is supposed to have been suggested by 
a volcano called Moschylus, which has disappeared — perhaps 
submerged in the sea. See H. F. Tozer, T'he Islands of the 
Aegean, pp. 269 sqq.; К. C. Jebb on Sophocles, Philoctetes, 
800, with the Appendix, pp. 243-245. According to another 
account, Hephaestus fell, not on Lemnos, but into the sea, 
where he was saved by Thetis. See Homer, Il., xviii, 394 sqq. 
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éXeyye <Гў> yevvijoeww! тайда peta т» uéXXovaav 
eE аўт? yevváaÜa4? корту, $$ ovpavod Suvaarns 
yevnoetat. тодто dof9nÜeis катётцє› айтти" OS 
Ò o ts yevynoews® evéotn xpóvos, wAnEavTos 
аўтоў тз Keharny treréxer IIpounOéos  кадатєр 
&XXot Xéyovauw "Нфаістоу, ёк xopudis, ёттї пота- 
pov Tpitwvos, 'A0qvà avv StrAots ávéOopev. 

IV. Tav ё Kotov Ovyarépev 'AaTepía pèv 
орогодєїса Sptuyt аитуу eis ÓdXaccav &ppue, 
$ebyovca Tv mpos Aia cvvovciav: kai mods 
an’ ékeívns `Астєріа mpotepov к\л]Өєїта, достєроу 
бё AQgXos. nre дё avveAQo0ca Ail karà т?р 
yiv &Tacav bd "Hpas jravveto, péxpis eis 
Аўло» eAOodca yevvå porq "Артєшу, tp Hs 
parwðeîsa ўттєро» ' AqóXXova. éyévvgaev. 


1 {леує <Г > yervhoew Heyne, comparing Hesiod, 7heog. 
890 sg.: ÉAeye vyevvficew A, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner. 

2 yevvàa0a« E, Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 23 р: 
yeverOa А. 

3 yevvhoews A, Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 23 р: 
yevéoews E, Wagner. 


1 See Hesiod, Theog. 886—900, 9292-929», ed. Evelyn- 
White; Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 23 D. Hesiod says 
that Zeus acted on the advice or warning of Earth and Sky. 
The Scholiast on Hesiod, quoted by Goettling and Paley in 
their commentaries, says that Metis had the power of turning 
herself into any shape she pleased. 

з Compare the Scholiast on Homer, Il. i. 195, who cites 
the first book of Apollodorus as his authority. According to 
the usual account, followed by the vase-painters, it was 
Hephaestus who cleft the head of Zeus with an axe and so 
delivered Athena. See Pindar, Olymp. vii. 35 (65) sqq. ; 
Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 28 р. According to Euripides 
(Jon, 454 sqq.), the delivery was effected by Prometheus ; but 
according to others it was Palamaon or Hermes who split the 
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swallowed her,. because Earth said that, after 
giving birth to the maiden who was then in her 
womb, Metis would bear a son who should be the lord 
of heaven. From fear of that Zeus swallowed her.! 
And when the time came for the birth to take place, 
Prometheus or, as others say, Hephaestus, smote the 
head of Zeus with an axe, and Athenas, fully armed, 
leaped up from the top of his head at the river Triton.? 

IV. Of the daughters of Coeus, Asteria in the 
likeness of a quail flung herself into the sea in order 
to escape the amorous advances of Zeus, and a city 
was formerly called after her Asteria, but afterwards 
it was named Delos.* But Latona for her intrigue 
with Zeus was hunted by Hera over the whole earth, 
till she came to Delos and brought forth first Artemis, 
by the help of whose midwifery she afterwards gave 
birth to Apollo.* 


head of the supreme god and so allowed Athena to leap forth. 
See the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 35 (65). 

* Compare Callimachus, Hymn to Delos, 36 sqq.; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 401 ; Hyginus, Fab. 53; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. iii. 73; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 
795; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 18, 79 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 37; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 17). 

* As to the birth of Apollo and Artemis, see the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo, 14 sqq. ; Pindar, On Delos, p. 560, ed. 
Sandys; Hyginus, Fab. 140; and the writers cited in 
the preceding note. The usual tradition was that Latona 
gave birth both to Artemis and to Apollo in Delos, which 
ormerly had been called Asteria or Ortygia. But the 
author of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo distinguishes 
Ortygia from Delos, and says that, while Apollo was born in 
Delos, Artemis was born in Ortygia. "Thus distinguished 
from Delos, the island of Ortygia is probably to be identified, 
as Strabo thought, with Rhenia, an uninhabited island a 
little way from Delos, where were the graves of the Delians ; 
for no dead body might bé buried or burnt in Delos (Strabo, 
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"Aprepus jév ойи Tà тєрї Onpav аскасаса 
vapÜévos &uewev, '"AqóÓXXov бё THY џрартікђи 
радои тара llavós тоў Ais xai "ТВрєоѕ 1 
7ev eis AeXdo)s, ypnoumdovans róre Өёшдо· 
% 06 б ppovpôv тд uavreiov Ió0cv öpis éxcXvev 
avTOv TapeADetv éri TÒ Yao pa, roÜrov àyeXàv тд 
pavretov параћашВаує. Kteiver dé uer. ov TOAD 
kal Tervov, ds Hv Аид vids kai tis ‘Opxopevod 
Ouyarpos *EXdpns,? iv Zevs, ème) avviíj6e, 


l*"vf8pevs EA, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 772 (all 
MSS.), Westermann : 6/u8pews Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth., 
Argum. (p. 297, ed. Boeckh), Aegius, Heyne, Miüller, 
Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. 

2 CEAdpns Aegius: éAdvms A: éAévns E. 


X. 9. 5, p. 486). Not only so, but it was not even lawful 
either to be born or to die in Delos; expectant mothers and 
dying folk were ferried across to Rhenia, there to give birth 
or to die. However, Rhenia is so near the sacred isle that 
when Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, dedicated it to the 
Delian Apollo, he connected the two islands by a chain. 
See Thucydides, iii. 104; Diodorus Siculus, xii. 58. 1; 
Pausanias, ii. 27. 1. The notion that either a birth or 
& death would defile the holy island is illustrated by 
an inscription found on the acropolis of Athens, which 
declares it to be the custom that no one should be 
born or die within any sacred precinct. See 'E$muepls 
&pxaioAovyucf, Athens, 1884, pp. 167 sg. The desolate and 
ruinous remains of the ancient necropolis, overgrown by 
asphodel, may still be seen on the bare treeless slopes of 
Rhenia, which looks across the strait to Delos. See H. F. 
Tozer, T'he Islands of the Aegean (Oxford, 1890), pp. 14 sq. 
The quaint legend, recorded by Apollodorus, that immediately 
after her birth Artemis helped her younger twin brother 
Apollo to be born into the world, is mentioned also by 
Servius (on Virgil, Aen. iii. 73) and the Vatican Mytho- 
graphers (see the reference in the last note). The legend, 
these writers inform us, was told to explain why the maiden 
goddess Artemis was invoked by women in childbed. 
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Now Artemis devoted herself to the chase and 
remained a maid; but Apollo learned the art of 
prophecy from Pan, theson of Zeus and Hybris,! 
and came to Delphi, where Themis at that time used 
to deliver oracles;? and when the snake Python, 
which guarded the oracle, would have hindered him 
from approaching the chasm,? he killed it and took 
over the oracle. Not long afterwards he slew also 
Tityus, who was a son of Zeus and Elare, daughter of 
Orchomenus ; for her, after he had debauched her, 


1 Pan, son of Zeus and Thymbreus (Thymbris? Hybris ?), 
is mentioned by a Scholiast on Pindar, who distinguishes 
him from Pan, the son of Hermes and Penelope. See the 
Argument to the Pythians, p. 297, ed. Boeckh. 

2 As to the oracle of Themis at Delphi, see Aeschylus, 
Eumenides, | sqq.; Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 1259 sqq.; 
Pausanias, x. 5. 6; Scholiast on Pindar, Argument to the 
Pythians, p. 297, ed. Boeckh. According to Ovid (Meta- 
morph. i. 367 sgq.), it was Themis, and not Apollo, whom 
Deucalion consulted at Delphi about the best means of 
repeopling the earth after the great flood. 

3 The reference is to the oracular chasm at which the 
priestess, under the supposed influence of its divine exhala- 
tions, delivered her prophecies. See Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 
26 ; Strabo, ix. 3. 5, p. 419 ; Justin, xxiv. 6. 9. 

* As to Apollo's slaughter of the Python, the dragon that 

uarded the oracle at Delphi, see Plutarch, Quaest. Graec. 12 ; 
id. De defectu oraculorum, 15; Aelian, Var. Hist. iii. 1; 
Pausanias, ii. 7. 7, ii. 30. 3, x. 6. 5 sg.; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 
437 sqq.; Hyginus, F'ab. 140. From Plutarch and Aelian we 
learn that Apollo had to go to Tempe to be purified for the 
slaughter of the dragon, and that both the slaughter of the 
dragon and the purification of the god were represented 
every eighth year in а solemn festival at Delphi. See my 
note on Pausanias, ii. 7. 7 (vol. iii. pp. 53 8gq.). The Pythian 
games at Delphi were instituted in honour of the dead 
dragon (Ovid and Hyginus, //.cc.; compare Clement of 
Alexandria, Protrept. 2, p. 29, ed. Potter), probably to soothe 
his natural anger at being slain. 
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, e b! ^ z ` \ 
6eicas Hpav tid yiv éxpuwe, каї tov коофорт- 
0évra maida Titvov отєриєуєӨт eis pôs av- 

. ? / 1 , II Oa A ` 0 

yayev. оўто$ épxouévgv! eis IlvOo Anta Oew- 
pnoas, mól% катасуєдєіѕ ёпістӣтаг т) ё тоў 
qmaioas ётка\Меїта Kal Katatokevovowy айтдр. 
koXdterau 5é кай perà Üávarov: yores yap айтоў 
T?» кардіау èv” А:доу éaOLovouv. 

’"Amextewve 5€ Amorov xai Tov 'OrNúurov 

a ГА е \ е NX , 4 
таба Mapovay. ovtos yap evpav avXovs, ods 
» э ^ ` \ \ L4 ^ ^ 
Eppipev “AOnva dia Tò т>» дуун» афтӣ тоёр 


1 épxouéyny ER, compare Homer, Od. xi. 581: épxóuevos А. 


1 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Od. vii. 324 ; Eustathius 
on Homer, Od. vii. 324, p. 1581 ; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
i. 761 sq., with the Scholiast on v. 761. The curious story 
how Zeus hid his light o'love under the earth to save her 
from the jealous ‘rage of Hera was told by the early mytho- 
logist and antiquarian Pherecydes of Athens, as we learn from 
the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (/.c.). Pherecydes was а 
contemporary of Herodotus and Hellanicus, and wrote in the 
first half of the fifth century B.c. Apollodorus often refers 
to him, and appears to have made much use of his writings, 
as I shall have occasion to observe in the course of these 
notes. With regard to Elare or Elara, the mother of Tityus, 
some people thought that she was a daughter of Minyas, not 
of Orchomenus (Scholiast on Homer, and Eustathius, //.cc.). 
Because Tityus was brought up under the earth, he was said 
to be earth-born (ynyervfs, Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. i. 761). Homer calls him simply а son of Earth 
(Od. xi. 576), and in this he is followed by Virgil (Aen. vi. 
595). 

3 As to the crime and punishment of Tityus, see Homer, 
Od. xi. 576-581 ; Pindar, Pyth. iv. 90 (160) sqq., with the 
Scholiast on v. 90 (160) ; Lucretius, iii. 984 sqq.; Virgil, Aen. 
vi. 595 sqq.; Horace, Odes, ii. 14. 8 sq., iii. 4. 77 807., iii. 11. 
21 sq., iv. 6. 2 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 55; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 4, 110 
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Zeus hid under the earth for fear of Hera, and brought 
forth to the light the son Tityus, of monstrous size, 
whom she had borne in her womb.! When Latona 
came to Delphi, Tityus beheld her, and overpowered 
by lust drew her to him: But she called her children 
to her aid, and they shot him down with their arrows. 
And he is punished even after death ; for vultures eat 
his heart in Hades.’ | 

Apollo also slew Marsyas, the son of Olympus. 
For Marsyas, having found the pipes which Athena 
had thrown away because they disfigured her face,’ 


(First Vatican Mythographer, 13; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 104). The tomb of Tityus was shown at Panopeus 
in Phocie ; it was a mound or barrow about a third of a 
furlong in circumference. See Pausanias, x. 4. 5. In Euboea 
there was shown a cave called Elarium after the mother of 
Tityus, and Tityus himself had a shrine where he was 
worshipped as а hero (Strabo, ix. 3. 14, p. 423). The death 
of Tityus at the hands of Apollo and Artemis was represented 
on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae (Pausanias, iii. 18. 15), 
and it was the subject of а group of statuary dedicated by 
the Cnidians at Delphi (Pausanias, x. 11. 1). His sufferings 
in hell were painted by Polygnotus in his famous picture of 
the underworld at Delphi. The great artist represented the 
sinner worn to а shadow, but no longer racked by the vultures 
gnawing at his liver (Pausanias, x. 29. 3). 

3 As she played on the pipes, she is said to have seen her 

uffed and swollen cheeks reflected in water. See Plutarch, 

e cohibenda іта, 6; Athenaeus, xiv. 7, р. 616 EF; Propert- 
ius, iii. 22 (29). 16 sqq.; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 697 sqq.: id. Ars 
Amat. iii. 505 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 165; Fulgentius, Mythology. 
iii. 9 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 40, 114 (First Vatican Mythographer, 125 ; Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 115). On the acropolis at Athens 
there. was a group of statuary representing Athena smiting 
Marsyas because he had picked up the flutes which she had 
thrown away (Pausanias, 1. 24. 1). The subject was a favourite 
theme in ancient art. See my note on Pausanias, l.c. (vol. ii. 


рр. 289 sqq.). 
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àpopdov, ?jX0ev eis ёрии Trepi novaucijs  AgróNNovL. 
cvvÜeuévov бё abTÓOv iva б vixnaas ð BovXeraL 
0:а09 Tov HTT npévov, тўс Kpicews yivopévns THY 
/ / , / M , [4 M 
kiÜdpav острёјаѕ yyovitero о '"ATÓXXov, kal 
TaUTO тойу éxéXevoe Tov Mapovav: ro) ё 
> ^^ e ` / е , [4 
aduvatodvros є0рєбєіѕ крєіссюр б Amorov, 
крєџрасаѕ tov Mapovav ёк vos úmeprevoûs 
тїтио$, ёктєроу тд Óépua ойтоѕ O.édÜeipev. 
> / N Уу , (4 р / 
Qpiava ё “Артєш<  dmékrewev. ёр Anro. 
тоўто» ynyev Xéyovaiw úmeppeyéðn TO Tapa’ 
Фєрєкїёт бе avtov Tocesdavos ка} Eùpvárns 
Aéyei.  Cdwpyaato бё aùr Посє:дди 01afaívew 
s 0 4 Ф , 2 é м 
туу ба\һассау. OUTOS <mpwrnv>* pev eynpe 
/ y , e N ^ > 7 
У{ёт>, hv ёррифєи eis "Ardou тєрї poppis épí- 
"H . 9 0 бе ? 0c ? Xi M / 
сасар Fipa’? avis бе €or eis Xiov Meporny 


1 ёкёхеутє А: éxéAeve E, Wagner. 

2 <mpwrny> conjecturally inserted by  Hercher and 
Wagner. 

* “Hog Wagner (apparently a misprint.) 
1 As to the musical contest between Marsyas and Apollo, 
and the punishment of the vanquished Marsyas, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iii. 59; Pausanias, ii. 22. 9; Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 
382 sqq.; id. Fasti, vi. 703 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 165; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 
40, 114 (First Vatican Mythographer, 1295; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 115). There has been some doubt as to the 
interpretation of the words thy xi0ápav cTpéyas; but that 
they mean simply ** turned the lyre upside down," as Heyne 
correctly explained them, is shown by a comparison with 
the parallel passages in Hyginus (** citharam versabat”) and 
the Second Vatican Mythographer (“ invertit citharam, et 
canere coepit. Inversis autem tibiis, quum se Marsya 
Apollint aequiparare nequiret" etc.) That the tree on 
which Marsyas was hanged was a pine is affirmed by many 
ancient writers besides Apollodorus. See Nicander, Alez:- 
pharmaca, 301 sq., with the Scholiast’s note ; Lucian, Trago- 
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engaged in a musical contest with Apollo. They 
agreed that the victor should work his will on the 
vanquished, and when the trial took place Apollo 
turned his lyre upside down in the competition and 
bade Marsyas do the same. But Marsyas could not, 
So Apollo was judged the victor and despatched 
Marsyas by hanging him on a tall pine tree and 
stripping off his skin.! 

And Artemis slew Orion in Delos.? They say that 
he was of gigantic stature and born of the earth; 
but Pherecydes says that he was a son of Poseidon 
and Euryale.? Poseidon bestowed on him the power 
of striding across the sea. He first married Side,° 
whom Hera cast into Hades because she rivalled 
herself in beauty. Afterwards he went to Chios and 


dopodagra, 314 sq.; Archias Mitylenaeus, in Anthologia 
Palatina, vii. 696; Philostratus Junior, Imagines, i. 3; 
Longus, Pastor. iv. 8; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 81; J. Tzetzes, 
Chilades, i. 853 sqq. Pliny alone describes the tree as а 
plane, which in his time was still shown at Aulocrene on the 
way from Apamea to Phrygia (Nat. Hist. xvi. 240). The 
skin of the flayed Marsyas was exhibited at Celaenae within 
historical times. See Herodotus, vii. 26; Xenophon, Ana- 
basis, i. 2. 8; Livy, xxxviii. 13. 6 ; Quintus Curtius, iii. 1. 
1-5; Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 106. 

2 See Homer, Od. v. 121—124 ; Horace, Odes, iii. 4. 70 sqq. 

3 The same account of Orion’s parentage was given by 
Hesiod, whom Pherecydes probably followed. See Erato- 
sthenes, Catasterism. 32 ; Hvginus, Astronom. ii. 34. 

+ Some thought that Orion waded through the sea (so 
Virgil, Aen. x. 763 sqq.), others that he walked on the top 
of it (so Eratosthenes, Catasterism. 32 ; Scholiast on Nicander, 
Ther. 15; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 34). 

5 As Side means ''pomegranate" in Greek, it has been 
supposed that the marriage of Orion to Side is a mythical 
expression for the ripening of the pomegranate at the season 
when the constellation Orion is visible in the nightly sky. 
See W. Pape, Wörterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen? 
(Brunswick, 1884), ii. 1383. 
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T)» Olvotiwvos éuvnotevoato.  péeOvaas dé 
Oivoríov aùtòv Kotmwpevov ётофћ№осє xai Tapa 
Tots aiytanrots éppiev. б дё ёті rò < Hghaiarou>* 
ҳаћкєїоу Abov кай áprráe as таба, ёра, ёті TÓV 
dpcov émiÜÉuevos ékéXevoe "roÓnyeiv трд$ Tas 
àvaTOXás. éxei ё vapawyevouevos avéßreyev 
éfaxeoÜcis? отд THs "aris актіроѕ, xal бй 
таёо» ёті tov Oivoriwva éoreviev. AANA TO 
pév Ilocevdav ђфоістотєокто» отд yiv rare- 
oxevacev оїкор, "Opiwvos б Hòs ёрасдєїса 
prace kal éxouscev eis AíjXov: molet yap афт? 
"Adpoditn avvexàs ёрӣр, бт “Apes avvevvácOn. 
о 6 (pev, cs pév ёшо: Xéyovaww, avnpéOn 
ÓLckeveww "Артєшу mpoxadovpevos, ws бё Tives, 
fia tópevos "Олі piav тёр é£ "YrepBopéov tapa- 
ryevopuévov TrapÜévov tm’ Aprégt6os éroEevOn. 

1 «'Hoalerov- a conjecture of Heyne, who proposed to 
read < єіѕ Ajuvov> ёт) Tò xaAketoy <‘Hoalorov>, comparing 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 32. | 


2 étakeg0els Hercher: éxxaels MSS. and editors, including 
Wagner. 


1 This quaint story of Orion and Oenopion is told also by 
Eratosthenes, Catasterism. 32 ; the old Scholiast on Aratus, 
Phaenomena, 322, quoted in Epicorum Graecorum  Frag-. 
menta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 89; the Scholiast on Nicander, 
Ther. 15; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 34; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. x. 763; and the First Vatican Mythographer, 33 
(Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. 

. 12), except that this last writer substitutes Minos, king of 

rete, for Oenopion. The name of the guide whom Orion 
took on his back to guide him to the sunrise was Cedalion 
(Lucian, De domo, 28 ; Eratosthenes, Scholiast on Aratus, 
and Hyginus, ll.cc.). Sophocles made the story the theme 
of a satyric drama called Cedalion, of which a few fragments 
have come down to us. See Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
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wooed Merope, daughter of Oenopion. But Oeno- 
pion made him drunk, put out his eyes as he 
slept, and cast him on the beach. But he went to 
the smithy of Hephaestus, and snatching up a lad 
set him on his shoulders and bade him lead him to 
the sunrise. Being come thither he was healed by 
the sun's rays, and having recovered his sight he 
hastened with all speed against Oenopion. But for 
him Poseidon had made ready a house under the 
earth constructed by Hephaestus! Ара Dawn 
fell in love with Orion and carried him off and 
brought him to Delos; for Aphrodite caused 
Dawn to be perpetually in love, because she had 
bedded with Ares, But Orion was killed, as some 
say, for challenging Artemis to a match at quoits, 
but some say he was shot by Artemis for offering 
violence to Opis, one of the maidens who had come 
from the Hyperboreans.? 


menta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 202 sq.; The Fragments of Sopho- 
cles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 8 sqq. Euripides repre- 
sents the blinded Polymestor praying to the Sun to restore 
his sight (Hecuba, 1067 sqq.). 

2 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Od. v. 121, who calls the 
maiden Upis. According to another, and more generally 
received, account, Orion died of the bite of а scorpion, which 
Artemis sent against him because he had attempted her 
ehastity. For this service the scorpion was raised to the 
rank of а, constellation in the sky, and Orion attained to a 
like dignity. That is why the constellation Orion flies for 
ever from the constellation Scorpion round the sky. бее 
Aratus, Phaenomena, 634 sqq.; Nicander, Ther. 13 sqq.; 
Eratosthenes, Catasterism. 32 ; Scholiast on Homer, Il. xviii. 
486 ; Scholiast on Homer, Od. v. 121; Lactantius Placidus, 
on Statius, Theb. iii. 27; Scholiast on Caesar Germanicus, 
Aratea, p. 386, ed. Eyssenhardt, in his edition of Martianus 
Capella. The Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xviii. 486, cites as his 
authority Euphorion, a grammarian and poet of the fourth 
century в.с. 
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Посєдду 66  Audurpirmv [Thv `Окєаро?] yapet, 
\ 3 ^ ld 4 \ € 5 ^ “HX 
Kal avT@ yivetat Tpirov kai ‘Роду, iv Los 


éynpe. ГА ` / \ 
V. IIxXovrev бё Ilepoepovns épaoÓcis Aros 


cvvepyobüvros ўртасєу айту круфа. Anpnrnp 
бё peta Xapmáówv vvkTOS T€ Kal )џшёраѕ кат 
піса» Tv yhv Cmroüca пєријє“ palodaa Фё 
тар ‘Eppusovéwy бт llXovrov avT$v fjpmacev, 


1 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 930 sqq. 

? Rhode, more commonly in the form Rhodos, is a personi- 
fieation of the island of Rhodes, which Pindar calls the 
Bride of the Sun (Olymp. vii. 14), because it was the great 
seat of the worship of the Sun in ancient Greece. А Rhodian 
inscription of about 220 B.c. records public prayers offered 
by the priests ‘‘to the Sun and Rhodos and all the other 
gods and goddesses and founders and heroes who have the 
city and the land of the Rhodians in their keeping.” See 
P. Cauer, Delectus Inscriptionum Graecarum?, p. 123, No. 181; 
Ch. Michel, Recueil d'Inscréptions Grecques, p. 24, No. 21 ; 
Н. Collitz and F. Bechtel, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt- 
Inschriften, vol. iii. p. 412, No. 3749. Every year the 
Rhodians threw into the sea a chariot and four horses for 
the use of the Sun, apparently supposing that after riding a 
whole year across the sky his old chariot and horses must be 
quite worn out. See Festus, s.v. ‘‘ October equus," p. 181, 
ed. C. O. Müller. 

3 This account of the rape of Persephone and Demeter’s 
quest of her is based on the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. The 
opening passage, including the explanation of the Laughless 
Stone, is quoted verbally by Zenobius (Cent. i. 7) and the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Knights, 785), but without mention 
of their authority. For other accounts of the rape of Persephone 
and Demeter’s quest of her, see Diodorus Siculus, v. 4. 1-3, 
v. 68. 2; Cicero, In Verrem, Act. II. lib. 4, cap. 48 ; Ovid, 
Fasti, iv. 419 sqq.; id. Metamorph. v. 346 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab.146; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, v. 347 ; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. б. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 106-108 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 93-100). All these writers 
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Poseidon wedded Amphitrite, daughter of Ocean, 
and there were born to him Triton! and Rhode, who 
was married to the Sun.? 

V. Pluto fell in love with Persephone and with the 
help of Zeus carried her off secretly. But Demeter 
went about seeking her all over the earth with 
torches by night and day, and learning from the 
people of Hermion that Pluto had carried her off,! 


: ree in mentioning Sicily as the scene of the rape of Perse- 

one ; Cicero and Ovid identify the place with Enna (Henna), 
of which Cicero gives а vivid description. The author of the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter says (vv. 16 sq.) that the earth 
yawned ‘‘in the Nysian plain," but whether this was a real 
or a mythical place is doubtful. See T. W. Allen and E. E. 
Sikes, The Homeric Hymns, p. 4 (on Hymn i. 8. It was 
probably the luxuriant fertility of Sicily, and particularly the 
abundance of its corn, which led later writers to place the 
scene of the rape in that island. In Ovid's version of the 
visit of Demeter to Eleusis (Fasti, iv. 507 sqq.), Celeus is not 
the king of the place but a poor old peasant, who receives 
the disguised goddess in his humble cottage. 

* This visit paid by the mourning Demeter to Hermion, 
when she was searching for the lost Persephone, is not 
mentioned by the author of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
nor, so far as I know, by any other ancient writer except 
Zenobius (Cent. i. 7) and the Scholiast on Aristophanes 
(Knights, 785), both of whom, however, merely copied 
Apollodorus without naming him. But compare Pausanias, 
ii. 35. 4-8, who mentions the sanctuary oL Subtemancan 
Demeter at Hermion, an je curious sacrificial 
ritual observed at 1 t Hermion there was a chasm which 
was supposed to communicate with the infer egions, 

and through which Hercules Was. said to have dragged up 
Cerberus (Pausanias, ii. 35. 10). The statement of ApolTo- 

he present passage suggests that according to local 
tradition Pluto dragged down his bride to hell through the 
same chasm. бо convinced were the good people of Hermion 
that they possessed a private entrance to the nether regions 
that they very thriftily abstained from the usual Greek 
practice of placing money in the mouths of their dead 
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0ру:боџёут Ocots катє\№тєу ! obpavóv, eixacbeioa 
бё yvvatki Экеу eis '"EXevaiva. xai piov pèv 
3 \ A 3 э 9 / ^ , / , ГА 
ёт) ту алг éxeivns KAnOcicav `Атуё\астоу ёкабісє 

/ \ \ r / / / 
тётра> тара то KaXAXíxyopov фрёар xadovpevor, 
ётєіта mpos Кєлєд» éA000ca тд» @асАеўорта 

/ ^ ^ 
tote 'EXevauvíov, évóov o)cóÓv *vvvawQv, Kal 
AeyovaGv TovTwY map avràs кабёбєа дог, ypaia 
tis láufm скофаса ту 0cóv ётто]тє perdiacat. 
бй тойто èv тоќ Üeopodopio:ws Tas yuvaixas. 
скоттє» Xéyovatv. 

"Ovros бё TH той Kereod yvvaw Meraveipa 

М ^ » е / ^ 

тагдіоу, ToUTo ётрєфєу т) Anuntnp rapaXafobca: 
Bovropévyn бё айтд áÜdávarov morat, TAS vókras 
eis "Üp катєтїӨбє тд Bpéhos xai Tepunpei Tas 
Üvnràs aápkas айтоў. каб zuépav дё парадоЁоѕ 
avfavouévov tod Anuodavtos (тоўто yap у 


1 karéAvrev Zenobius, Cent. i. 7, Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Knights, 785 : &méAcwev А. 


(Strabo, ix. 6. 12, p. 373). Apparently they thought that 
it would be a waste of money to pay Charon for ferrying 
them across to hell when they could get there for nothing 
from their own backdoor. 

1 Compare Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 98 sqq., who says 
that Demeter, sad at heart, sat down by the wayside at the 
Maiden’s Well, under the shadow of an olive-tree. Later in 
the poem (vv. 270 sqq.) Demeter directs the people of Eleusis 
to build her a temple and altar ‘‘ above Callichorum ”—that 
is, the Well of the Fair Dances. Apollodorus identifies the 
well beside which Demeter sat down with the Well of the 
Fair Dances. But from Pausanias (i. 38. 6, i. 39. 1) we learn 
that the two wells were different and situated at some 
distance from each other, the Well of the Fair Dances being 
‘close to the Sanctuary of Demeter, and the Maiden’s Well, 
or the Flowery Well, as Pausanias calls it, being outside 
Eleusis, on the road to Megara. In the course of the modern 
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she was wroth with the gods and quitted heaven, 
and came in the likeness of a woman to Eleusis. 
And first she sat down on the rock which has been 
named Laughless after her, beside what is called the 
Well of the Fair Dances! ; thereupon she made her 
way to Celeus, who at that time reigned over the 
Eleusinians. Some women were in the house, and 
when they bid her sit down beside them, a certain 
old crone, Iambe, joked the goddess and made her 
smile. For that reason they say that the women 
break jests at the Thesmophoria.? 

But Metanira, wife of Celeus, had a child and 
Demeter received it to nurse, and wishing to make 
it immortal she set the babe of nights on the fire and 


stri ff its mortal flesh. But as Demophon—for 


excavation of the sanctuary at Eleusis, the Well of the Fair 
Dances was discovered just outside the portal of the sacred 
precinct. Iv is carefully built of polygonal stones, and the 
mouth is surrounded by concentric circles, round which the 
women of Eleusis probably tripped in the dance. See 
Практк& ris “Apxaoroytxys 'Eraiplos, Athens, 1892, pp. 33 sq. 
In antiquity solemn oaths were sworn by the water of the 
well ( Alciphron, iii. 69). 

? As to the jesting of the old woman with Demeter, see 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 194—206 ; Scholiast on Nicander, 
Alexipharmaca, 130, who calls Demeter’s host Hippothoon, 
son of Poseidon. 

3 The jests seem to have been obscene in form (Diodorus 
Siculus, v. 4. 6), but they were probably serious in intention ; 
for at the Thesmophoria rites were performed to ensure the 
fertility of the fields, and the lewd words of the women may 
have been thought to quicken the seed by sympathetic 
magic. See Scholia in Lucianum, ed. Н. Rabe (Leipsic, 
1906), pp. 275 sq.; Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 
62 sq., 116, ii. 17 sqq. 
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opy.Couévm Ücois катете ! oUpavóv, єікасдєіса 
бе quvat кер eis "EXevoiva. kai vrpóTov uév 
emi т» ат éxeivys &An8ciaav `Ауё\астоу ёкабісє 
тётраъ тарӣ TÓ KaXMxopov $péap Kahoupevor, 
érerra mpos KeXeóv \додса TOV BaciXebovra 
TOTE "Edevowior, ёудоу ova ay ryvvaLk àv, «ai 
Meyova Qv TOUTOV тар аўтд< xabelerOa, y ураа 
TLS Idup скоүаса т» Oeov ё ётойсє шегдийсаи. 
dua тодто év тоф; Өєсрофоріоіѕ tas *yvvaikas. 
GKOT TELV №уоустр. 

"Ovtos бё тӯ тод Ке№еод ухџаікі Meraveipa 
тагдіоу, TOUTO er pepev 7j Anuntnp maparaBoica: 
BovXopév) дё avTÓ adavarov TOTAL, Tas уйкта$ 
eis wip катєтібе TÓ 8рёфо$ ка} qWwepinpe Tas 
Ovnras aápkas avtov. каб’ juépav ёё тара$б$о$ 
avfavouévov tod Anpoparvtos (тодто yap hv 


1 karéAvrev Zenobius, Cent. i. 7, Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Knights, 785 : ётёлітех А. 


(Strabo, ix. 6. 12, p. 373). Apparently they thought that 
it would be a waste of money to pay Charon for ferrying 
them across to hell when they could get there for nothing 
from their own backdoor. 

1 Compare Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 98 sqq., who says 
that Demeter, sad at heart, sat down by the wayside at the 
Maiden’s Well, under the shadow of an olive-tree. Later in 
the poem (vv. 270 sqq.) Demeter directs the people of Eleusis 
to build her a temple and altar ** above Callichorum "—that 
is, the Well of the Fair Dances. Apollodorus identifies the 
well beside which Demeter sat down with the Well of the 
Fair Dances. But from Pausanias (i. 38. 6, i. 39. 1) we learn 
that the two wells were different and situated at some 
distance from each other, the Well of the Fair Dances being 
‘close to the Sanctuary of Demeter, and the Maiden's Well, 
or the Flowery Well, as Pausanias calls it, being outside 
Eleusis, on the road to Megara. In the course of the modern 
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she was wroth with the gods and quitted heaven, 
and came in the likeness of a woman to Eleusis. 
And first she sat down on the rock which has been 
named Laughless after her, beside what is called the 
Well of the Fair Dances! ; thereupon she made her 
way to Celeus, who at that time reigned over the 
Eleusinians. Some women were in the house, and 
when they bid her sit down beside them, a certain 
old crone, Iambe, joked the goddess and made her 
smile.? For that reason they say that the women 
break jests at the Thesmophoria.® 

But Metanira, wife of Celeus, had a child and 
Demeter received it to nurse, and wishing to make 
it immortal she set the babe of nights on the fire and 


strippeg.nft its mortal flesh. But as Demophon—for 


excavation of the sanctuary at Eleusis, the Well of the Fair 
Dances was discovered just outside the portal of the sacred 
precinct. Iv is carefully built of polygonal stones, and the 
mouth is surrounded by concentric circles, round which the 
women of Eleusis probably tripped in the dance. See 
Практікё тїз 'ApxaioAovyucis 'Eraipíos, Athens, 1892, pp. 33 sq. 
In antiquity solemn oaths were sworn by the water of the 
well (Alciphron, iii. 69). 

3 As to the jesting of the old woman with Demeter, see 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 194—206 ; Scholiast on Nicander, 
Alexipharmaca, 130, who calls Demeter's host Hippothoon, 
son of Poseidon. 

3 The jests seem to have been obscene in form (Diodorus 
Siculus, v. 4. 6), but they were probably serious in intention ; 
for at the Thesmophoria rites were performed to ensure the 
fertility of the fields, and the lewd words of the women may 
have been thought to quicken the seed by sympathetic 
magic. See Scholia in Lucianum, ed. H. Rabe drm 
1906), pp. 275 sq.; Spirits of the Corn and 74 the Wild, i 
62 sq., 116, ii. 17 sqq. 
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4 ^ oL , / е / 1 
буора тф madi) érernpnoev 7) IIpa£i0éa,! xai 
катаћаВодса eis Tip éyxexpuppévov aveBonce 
бїбттєр TO uév Врёфоѕ ото той updos avnrwOn, 
е \ е М 35 / / \ ^ 
7 Oca бе avrnv ёЁёфтрє. Tptrrordgum бё TO 
трєсВотёрр trav Meraveipas? traidwv б{фрою 
KaTacKevadcaca TTnvav Opakóvrev Tov TrvpOv 
м A е? э / э > ^ > 7 
ёдокєр», © THY ӧ№и oikovuévnv дг ovpavod aipo- 
pevos катёттєрє. Tlavvacis ё Триттоћєроу 
, ^ / M \ A A > \ 
EXevotvos Aéyer: фпс! yap Anuntpa pos афтдр 
érOetvy. Depexvins бё фтосіу aùròv `Окєарод 
kat Г95. 

Atos бё IIXo?Tow Tv Корт» avatréuwat keXev- 
саутоѕ, б IIXovrov, iva ит поћи Ypovoy тара 
TH илтрї катацєйт, potás Ewxev айт hayeiv 


1 $4 MpatiOéa A, Dekker: Meráveipa, ri mpage: ed Heyne, 
Westermann: Merdveipa, тЇ xpacce: ў Ged Müller: ў Merd- 
veipa Hercher, Wagner. 

Meraveípas Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Her- 
cher, Wagner: IIpa£i0éas А. 


1 See Appendix, ‘‘ Putting Children on the Fire.” 

2 Compare Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae Compendium, 98, 
pp. 53 sq. ed. C. Lang ; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 559 sqq.; id. Tristia, 
iii. 8. (9) 1 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 147; #1. Astronom. ii. 
14; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 19 and 163; Lactantius 
Placidus, on Statius, Theb. ii. 382; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum | Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 3, 107 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 8; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 97). The dragon-car of Triptolemus was mentioned 
by Sophocles in his lost tragedy T'riptolemus. See T'ragi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, p. 262, frag. 
539 ; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. 
p. 243, frag. 596. In Greek vase- paintings Triptolemus is 
often represented in his dragon-car. Ав to the representa- 
tions of the car in ancient art, see Stephani, in Compte 
Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1859, pp. 82 sgq.; my note on 
Pausanias, vii. 18. 3 (vol. iv. pp. 142 sq.) ; and especially 
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that was the child's name—grew marvellously by 
day, Praxithea watched, and discovering him buried 
in the fire she cried out; wherefore the babe was 
consumed by the fire and the goddess revealed her- 
self! But for Triptolemus, the elder of Metanira's 
children, she made a chariot of winged dragons, and 
gave him wheat, with which, wafted through the sky, 
he sowed the whole inhabited earth.? But Panyasis 
affirms that Triptolemus was a son of Eleusis, for he 
says that Demeter came to him. Pherecydes, how- 
ever, says that he was a son of Ocean and Earth. 
But when Zeus ordered Pluto to send up the Maid, 
Pluto gave her a seed of a pomegranate to eat, in 
order that she might not tarry long with her mother.* 


A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 211 sqq., who 
shows that on the earlier monuments Triptolemus is repre- 
sented sitting on a simple wheel, which probably represents 
thesun. Apparently he was a mythical embodiment of the 
first sower. Bee Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 72 8q. 

3 The accounts given of the parentage of Triptolemus were 
very various (Pausanias, i. 14. 2 sq.), which we need not 
wonder at when we remember that he was probably a purely 
mythical personage. As to Eleusis, the equally mythical hero 
who is said to have given his name to Eleusis, see Pausanias, 
viii. 38. 7. He is called Eleusinus by Hyginus (Fab. 147) 
and Servius (on Virgil, Georg. i. 19). 

* The Maid (Kore) is Persephone. Аз to her eating a seed 
or seeds of à pomegranate, see Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
371 897., 411 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. v. 333 sqq.; id. Fasti, 
iv. 601 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 39 and Aen. iv. 462; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, T'heb. iii. 511; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 3, 108 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 7; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 100). There is a widespread belief that if a living 
person visits the world of the dead and there partakes of 
food, he cannot return to the land of the living. Thus, the 
ancient Egyptians believed that, on his way to the spirit 
land, the soul of a dead person was met by a goddess (Hathor, 
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KÓKKOV. % бё oU mpoicouévg то cvpu9naópevov 
karqgváAecev айтди.  karapaprvpücavros Фё 

$ ^ э (А ~ 5 \ ^ 
а?т% `Аскаћафоу tov 'Ayépovros xai Горудрасѕ, 
TrovT@ pev Anuýrnp èv “Ardov Варєѓа» éréOnxe 
mérpav, Пєрсєфорт 0 rab’ ёкастоу éviavróv тд 
èv Tpírov peta Пћойторос̧ nvayxacdn uévew, 
тд 8ё Хо тб» тарӣ тої Ücoís. 


Nouit, or Nit), who offered him fruits, bread, and water, and 
that, if he accepted them, he could return to earth no more. 
See G. Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de l'Orient 
Classiques, les Origines (Paris, 1895), p. 184. Similarly, the 
natives of New Caledonia, in the South Pacific, say that when 
a man dies, messengers come from the other world to guide 
his soul through the air and over the sea to the spirit land. 
Arrived there, he is welcomed by the other souls and bidden 
to & banquet, where he is offered food, especially bananas. 
If he tastes them, his doom is fixed for ever: he cannot 
return to earth. See the missionary Gagnière, in Annales 
de la Propagation de la Foi, xxxii. (Lyons, 1860), pp. 439 sq. 
The Eastern Melanesians believe that living people can go 
down to the land of the dead and return alive to the upper 
world. Persons who have done so relate how in the nether 
world they were warned by friendly ghosts to eat nothing 
there. See R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians (Oxford, 
1891), pp. 277, 286. Similar beliefs prevail and similar tales 
are told among the Maoris of New Zealand. For example, a 
woman who believed that she had died and passed to the 
spirit land, related on her return how there she met with her 
dead father, who said to her, ** You must go back to the earth, 
for there is no one now left to take care of my grandchild. 
But remember, if you once eat food in this place, you can 
never more return to life; so beware not to taste anything 
offered to you." See E. Shortland, Traditions and Super- 
stitions of the New Zealanders (London, 1856), pp. 150—152. 
Again, they tell of a great chief named Hutu, who performed 
the same perilous journey. On reaching the place of departed 
spirits he encountered a certain being called Hine nui te po, 
that is, Great Mother Night, of whom he inquired the way 
down to the nether world. She pointed it out to him and 
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Not foreseeing the consequence, she swallowed it ; 
and because Ascalaphus, son of Acheron and Gorgyra, 
bore witness against her, Demeter laid a heavy rock 
on him in Hades.! But Persephone was compelled 
to remain a third of every year with Pluto and the 
rest of the time with the gods.? 


gave him a basket of cooked food, saying, ** When you reach 
the lower regions, eat sparingly of your provisions that they 
may last, and you may not be compelled to partake of their 
food, for if you do, you cannot return upwards again." See 
К. Taylor, Te Ika A Maui, or New Zealand and its Inhabi- 
tants, 2nd ed. (London, 1870), p. 271. And the same rule 
holds good of fairyland, into which living people sometimes 
stray or are enticed to their sorrow. ‘‘ Wise people recom- 
mend that, in the circumstances, a man should not utter a 
word till he comes out again, nor, on any account, taste fairy 
food or drink. If he abstains he is very likely before lon 

dismissed, but if he indulges he straightway loses the wil 
and the power ever to return to the society of men.” See 
J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland (Glasgow, 1900), p. 17. See further E. S. Hart- 
land, The Science of Fairy Tales (London, 1891), pp. 40 sqq. 

1 As to the talebearer Ascalaphus, below, ii. 5. 12. Ac- 
cording to another account, Persephone or Demeter punished 
him by turning him into a screech-owl. See Ovid, Meta- 
morph. v. 538 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 39 and on 
Aen. iv. 462; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 511 ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. 
р. 108 (Second Vatican M ythographer, 100). 

? Apollodorus agrees with the author of the Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter (vv. 398 sqq., 445 sqq.) that Persephone was to 
spend one-third of each year with her husband Pluto in the 
nether world and two-thirds of the year with her mother and 
the other gods in the upper world. But, according to another 
account, Persephone was to divide her time equally between 
the two regions, passing six months below the earth and six 
months above it. See Ovid, Fasti, iv. 613 sg. ; id. Metamorph. 
у. 564 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 146 ; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 
39; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, 
vol. i. p. 108 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 100). 
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VI. Пері ms оўу Дзиттроѕ тадта Aéyerau: 
Гӯ òè mepi 'Trrávov &yavarroUg a yevva Гіуаутаѕ 
Е Oupavod, шеуёӢєг Dm соратоу дуитерВај- 
TOUS, duvdaper ё dxatayovtatous, o? dofepoi pèv 
тай бүст катефаітоуто, кадєциёуог Ba6ciav 
Kounv ёк кефал xai yeveiov, єїхор бе Tas 
Baoas poidas бракбутоу. éyyévovro бё, ws pév 
Tives Aéyovatv, év Préypats, ws бё AAXoL, év 
IlaXXjvg. neovrifov бё eis obpavov! méTpas kai 
брў$ ђииёраѕ. Odepov 86 mávrov Порфоріоу 
тє Kal "AXcvoves, Os 07 Kal адаратос Hv ёи тутєр 
èyevvýðn y? payópevos. ovtos бё kai tas “НА моо 
Bóas 4 "Epv6eias Хас. ‘tots бё Өєої< Xóryuov 
7v ото Oev uév unóéva TOv l'ryyávrov алоћёс даг 
óvvacÜat, cuupayodvtos бё Ovntovd Tivos TeXev- 
tice. ataÜouévg 66 Гӯ тодто éfnres Gápuakov, 
iva pnd отд Ovntod duvnbaaw атоћёс даі. Zevs 


1 odpavdy Е: oùpavoùs А. 


1 According to Hesiod (Theog. 183 sqq.), Earth was im- 
pregnated by the blood which dropped from heaven when 
Cronus mutilated his father Sky (Uranus), and in due time 
she gave birth to the giants. As to the battle of the gods 
and giants, see J. Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 63; Horace, 
Odes, iii. 4. 49 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 150 sqq.; Claudian, 

?igantomachia ; Sidonius Apollinaris, Carm. xii. 15 sqq., ed: 
Baret ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. ©. Н. 
Bode, "vol. i. pp. 4, 92 (First Vatican Mythographer, 11; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 53). The account which 
Apollodorus here gives of it is supplemented by the evidence 
of the monuments, especially temple-sculptures and vase- 
paintings. See Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologie, i. 
67 sqq. Compare M. Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen, 
(Berlin, 1887). The battle of the gods and the giants was 
sculptured on the outside of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
as we learn from the description of Euripides (Ion, 208 
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VI. Such is the legend of Demeter. But Earth, 
vexed on account of the Titans, brought forth the 
giants, whom she had by Sky.! These were match- 
less in the bulk of their bodies and invincible in 
their might; terrible of aspect did they appear, with 
long locks drooping from their head and chin, and 
with the scales of dragons for feet? They were 
born, as some say, in Phlegrae, but according to others - 
in Pallene.’ And they darted rocks and burning 
oaks at the sky. Surpassing all the rest were 
Porphyrion and Alcyoneus, who was even immor- 
tal so long as he fought in the land of his birth. 
He also drove away the cows of the Sun from 
Erythia. Now the gods had an oracle that none of 
the giants could perish at the hand of gods, but that 
with the help of a mortal they would be made an 
end of. Learning of this, Earth sought for a simple 
to prevent the giants from being destroyed even by 


sqq.). On similar stories see Appendix, ‘‘ War of Earth on 
Heaven.” 

2 Compare Ovid, Metamorph. i. 184, Tristia, iv. 7. 17; 
Macrobius, Sat. i. 20. 9; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 578 ; 
Claudian, Gigant. 805q.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 92 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 
53). Pausanias denied that the giants were serpent-footed 
(Pausanias, viii. 29. 3), but they are often so represented on 
the later monuments of antiquity. See Kuhnert, in W. Н. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rom. Mythologie, i. 1664 
8gq.; M. Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen, pp. 274 sqq. 

3 Phlegra is said to have been the old name of Pallene 
(Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Флёура). The scene of the battle 
of the gods and giants was laid in various places. See 
Diodorus Siculus, v. 71; Strabo, v. 4. 4 and 6, pp. 243, 245, 
vi. 3, 5, p. 281, vii. p. 330, frag. 25 and 27, x. 5. 16, p. 489, 
xi. 2. 10, p. 495; Pausanias, viii. 29. 1, with my note. Vol- 
canic phenomena and the discovery of the fossil bones of 
large extinct animals seem to have been the principal sources 
of these tales. 
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© ümeurov $aívew Hoi тє kai Yerjvyn kai “Adio 

A \ 2 э oN »y l / € , 
TO pev фарракоу avros éreue! фбасаѕ, Нракћа 
òè ooppaxov 9v " AÓqvás érrexarécato. | kákeivos 

^ \ > 7 э / 4 \ э \ 

mpôrtov èv érófevaev ' AAkvovéa: піпттор дё єтї 
т YRS pârrov àveÜdmero: *'Абт>й$ ё vro- 
0euévgs Em ris IIaXXjvgs? eiAkvoev айтор. 

, ^ \ e , 4 / ` 
küxeivos pèv obros éreXevra, Порфиріюу ёё 
"Нракћє катӣ т?» paynv ёфоритає xai"Hpa. 

\ ` 3 A / e » 7 е/ А 

Zevs 0ё атф тобо» "Hpas évéBaXev, Arts «al 
катарртуџйутоѕ афтод Tovs mémAovşs Kal fid- 
kechar ÜéXovros Вотӣойѕ ётєкаћєіто` ка} Atos 
«epavvocavros avTOv "HpakXijs ro£evcas атёк- 
Tewe. Tov dé Хот» AsróXXov иё "Ефгаћтоо 

N , A. 9 , , / e A \ 
Tov aptotepoy érófevoev ódÜaXguóv, "Нрак№ ёё 

\ r у \ ^ / » 
Tov Oefi0v: Ejpvrov бё Ouvpa@ Asovucos exreive, 
KAutioy 66 0aciv? “Exdrn, Mipavra*t 66. Hoa- 
otos аф» pidpos. “AOnva дё Eyxerddo dev- 
youre Luxediav ёпёрријрє тўи víjaov, ITáXXavros 
02 т» дораи ékreuoDca тайт катӣ THY uáxmv 

1 ё тере E: ётаре А. 

2 MaaAhvns Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Her- 
cher, Wagner: eeAfyns А. 

3 ёасіу M. Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen (Berlin, 
1887), pp. 204 sq. : pacly A. 

4 Míuavra M. Mayer, ор. cit. pp. 204 sq. comparing Clau- 


dian, Gig. 85, and Sidonius Apollinaris, Carm. xv. (Migne, 
xii. Baret), 25: далло» MSS. and editors, including Wagner. 


1 Compare Pindar, Nem. іу. 27 (43) sqq., Isthm. vi. 31 (45) 
sqq. with the Scholia; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 63. 
The Scholiast on Pindar, Isthm. vi. 32 (47), mentions, like 
Apollodorus, that Alcyoneus had driven away the oxen of 
the Sun. The reason why Hercules dragged the wounded 
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a mortal. But Zeus forbade the Dawn and the Moon 
and the Sun to shine, and then, before anybody else 
could get it, he culled the simple himself, and by 
means of Áthena summoned Hercules to his help. 
Hercules first shot Aleyoneus with an arrow, but 
when the giant fell on the ground he somewhat 
revived. However, at Athena’s advice Hercules 
dragged him outside Pallene, and so the giant died.! 
But in the battle Porphyrion attacked Hercules and 
Hera. Nevertheless Zeus inspired him with lust for 
Hera, and when he tore her robes and would have 
forced her, she called for help, and Zeus smote him 
with a thunderbolt, and Hercules shot him dead with 
an arrow.? As for the other giants, Ephialtes was 
shot by Apollo with an arrow in his left eye and by 
Hercules in his right; Eurytus was killed by Diony- 
sus with a thyrsus, and Clytius by Hecate with torches, 
and Mimas by Hephaestus with missiles of red-hot 
metal? Enceladus fled, but Athena threw on him 
in his flight the island of Sicily *; and she flayed 
Pallas and used his skin to shield her own body in 


giant from Pallene before despatching him was that, as 
Apollodorus has explained above, the giant was immortal 
so long as he fought on the land where he had been born. 
That, too, is why the giant revived when in falling he 
touched his native earth. 

2 Compare Pindar, Pyth. viii. 12 (15) sqq., who says that 
the king of the giants (Porphyrion) was shot by Apollo, not 
Hercules. "Tzetzes agrees with Apollodorus (Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 63). А 

3 According to Euripides (Jon, 215 sq.), Mimas was killed 
by Zeus with a thunderbolt ; according to Apollonius (Argon. 
ii. 1226 89.) and Claudian (Gigant. 87 sq.), he was slain by 
Ares. 

* Compare Virgil, Aen. iii. 578 897. The combat of Athena 
with Enceladus was sculptured on the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. See Euripides, Јол, 209 sq. 
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тд ldsov ётёткєтє oa Qua. TlodvBarns дё 014 тўс 
0aXácans 8:0удєіѕ отд той Iogerððvos T)kev eis 
Ko: ILoceióv бе THS vijaov иёро$ árroppij£as 
ётё ррирєу avT@, TO Aeyópevov Nía vpov. Epis 
бё THY “Адо кууй» xov катай THD páx 
"IróAXvTov GIEKTELVED, “A preps бе їГратіора,! 
poîpat Ò "Ayptov ка} Qowva хахкёо& бот хо 
payopevas ? TOUS бё GXXovs Kepauvois Zevs Barov 
Step herpe Távras ё "Нрак^ѕ dvoXXvyévovs 
éróÉevoev. 

‘Os È ékpárgcav oí eoù TÀv Puyávrov, r5 
pA XXov хо\едєйта, piryvuTat Тартаро, каў yevva 
Tudava ev Kia,’ pepiypévny éxovTa фісти 
avdpos «ai Onpiov. obros шёу kai peyé8e: kai 
Suvdper TávTOV Ôrýveyrev óc ovs éyévvnae Гӯ, Hv 
06 аотф та uev &Xpt pnpàv &mXerov иёүєбо< 
av8popoppor, @стє Umepex єг pev партои TOV 
oper, n бе repari TONAGKLS кай TOV dat pov 
érave: Xeipas дё eixe ту pev ёл! THY ёатёрам 
ёктєгрорёрти Thy 06 ёт! TAS аратоћаѕ· ёк ToUTwY4 


1 4Tparíeva probably corrupt. Various emendations have 
been suggested, as Aiyalwya (Heyne, M. Mayer, ор. cit. 
рр. 201 sq.), Evpvríeva, ‘Patwya (Hercher). · 

2 paxduevas Heyne, Westermann, M. Mayer, ор. c't. 
p. 203: uaxouévas A: naxouévovs RR? Heyne (in the text), 
Müller, Bekker, Hercher. 

3 Kiakia Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher : 
ZuceA la A. 

4 For ёк тойт» we should perhaps read e£ ёрои ог ёк тй» 
Guwv. See Hesiod, Theog. 824 sq. ёк $ оі биш» | hy 
ёкатђу xepadal opus, РР 6pákovros. Compare M. Mayer, 
op. cit. p. 227. 


! According to one account the Pallas whom Athena flayed, 
and whose skin she used as а covering, was her own father, 
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the fight.! Polybotes was chased through the sea by 
Poseidon and came to Cos; and Poseidon, breaking 
off that piece of the island which is called Nisyrum, 
threw it on him.? And Hermes, wearing the helmet 
of Hades,’ slew Hippolytus in the fight, and Artemis 
slew Gration. And the Fates, fighting with brazen 
clubs, killed Agrius and Thoas. The other giants 
Zeus smote and destroyed with thunderbolts and all 
of them Hercules shot with arrows as they were 
dying. 

When the gods had overcome the giants, Earth, 
still more enraged, had intercourse with Tartarus and 
brought forth Typhon in Cilicia, a hybrid between 
man and beast. In size and strength he surpassed 
all the offspring of Earth. Аз far as the thighs he 
was of human shape and of such prodigious bulk 
that he out-topped all the mountains, and his head 
often brushed the stars. Опе of his hands reached 
out to the west and the other to the east, and from 


who had attempted her chastity. See Clement of Alexandria, 
Protrept, ii. 28, p. 24, ed. Potter; "Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 355; Cicero, De natura deorum, iii. 23. 59. 

? Compare Strabo, x. 5. 16, p. 489. 

? The helmet of Hades was thought to render the wearer 
invisible. Compare Homer, Iliad, v. 844 sq.; Hesiod, Shield 
of Hercules, 226 sq. 

* As to Typhon, or Typhoeus, as he is also called, who was 
especially associated with the famous Corycian cave in 
Cilicia, see Hesiod, T'heog. 820 sqq.; Pindar, Pyth. i. 15 sqq.; 
Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus, 351 sqq.; Antoninus Liberalis, 
T'ransform. 28; Ovid, Metamorph. v. 321 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 152; Mela, i. 76, ed. G. Parthey ; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. б. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 4, 29, 92 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 11 and 86; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 53). As to the Corycian cave, see Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 152 sqq. According to Hesiod (7'hcog. 
821), Typhoeus was the youngest child of Earth. 
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бё éfebyov éxaróv кєфаћа} Opakóvrev. та дё 
amò unpôv тттєїра< elyev vmeppeyéÜew éxibvàv, 
dv oAKol mpòs айттуу éÉxretvóuevou Kopvdv 
cvpvypóv тоду ёета»>. | тй» ё аутоў TÒ copa 
катєттёрото, а?уџтраі бё ёк кєфаћӣѕ кай yevvov 
tpixes ёЁпиёшорто, Tip è ёдёркєто Tots Üppaoct. 
тогодтоѕ dv ò Тофоу xai ттмкоўто$ ")upévas 
BáXXov тётра$ ёт aùtòv tov ovpavov peta 
cupiyuav биоў каї Bons ёфёрєто* тоћ\и òè ёк 
тоў стоџатос пордѕ ё#Врассє arny. бӨєої 8 
@s clov avTov ёт o)pavóv oppe@pevor, eis Айүит- 
tov фиуадєс̧ édépovro, кай Stwxopevor tas idéas 
/ 1. ^ \ , MY 

perégBaXov! eig (Qa. Zevs ё торро uév дута 
Тофдуа éBarr€ kepavvois, rAnoiov ёё yevopevov 
adapavrivn катёт\ауттєу? pry, Kat devyovra 
dypt тоў Kaciov dpous suvediwke: тодто 06 йтёр- 
kerat Yupias. keiÜ, бё айтӧу karaTerpopuévov 
lòv eis yeipas avvégaXe. Тиффру ёё та orel- 
pats TrepumXexÜelis kaéa xev avTOv, Kal THY рти 
TEPLENOMEVOS та TE TOY YEeLpwv Kal поддр Oiérepue 
veüpa, àpápevos è ёт) тёр @pov Srexopicer 
avróv oa THS ÜaXácongs eis Кємкї{а>}% ral 
тарефу eis TO Kwpvxtov üvrpov катёбєто. 
биоїю$ дё kai тй veÜpa Kpirras ё йрктои Sopa 
keili àméÜero, каї катёсттсє фиХака * Acrdhuvny 
Opákaivav: nuiOnp ёё qv abro ý корп. “Epuns дё 

1 ueréBaXov E: ueréBaAAov А. 

2 катётАтттєу E: катетттое› A: xaréxrnocey Heyne, 


Westermann, Miiller: катётттёєи Bekker: катётАтссєу 
Hercher. 


3 KiAucíay Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: ZuweAíav AE. 


t катёсттсє $UAaka ЕЁ : karéaTqae А: <ффАака> катёттттє 
Bekker, Hercher. 
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them projected a hundred dragons' heads. From the 
thighs downward he had huge coils of vipers, which 
when drawn out, reached to his very head and 
emitted a loud hissing. His body was all winged ! : 
unkempt hair streamed on the wind from his head 
and cheeks; and fire flashed from his eyes. Such 
and so great was Typhon when, hurling kindled 
rocks, he made for the very heaven with hissings 
and shouts, spouting a great jet of fire from his 
mouth. But when the gods saw him rushing at 
heaven, they made for Egypt in flight, and being 
pursued they changed their forms into those of ani- 
mals.? However Zeus pelted Typhon at a distance 
with thunderbolts, and at close quarters struck him 
down with an adamantine sickle, and as he fled pur- 
sued him closely as far as Mount Casius, which over- 
hangs Syria. There, seeing the monster sore wounded, 
he grappled with him. But Typhon twined about him 
and gripped him in his coils, and wresting the sickle 
from him severed the sinews of his hands and feet, 
and lifting him on his shoulders carried him through 
the sea to Cilicia and deposited him on arrival in the 
Corycian cave. Likewise he put away the sinews there 
also, hidden in a bearskin, and he set to guard them 
the she-dragon Delphyne, who was a half-bestial 
maiden. But Hermes and Aegipan stole the sinews 


1 Or ‘‘ feathered.” But Antoninus Liberalis (Transform. 
28) speaks of Typhon’s numerous wings. 

а Compare Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 28; Ovid, 
Metamorph. v. 319 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 152; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 29 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 86). The story of the transformation of the 
gods into beasts in Egypt was probably invented by the 

reeks to explain the Egyptian worship of animals, as Lucian 
shrewdly perceived (De sacrificiis, 14). 
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kal Aiyimav ékkXévravres Ta vedpa Jjpuocav TO 
Aù Aa8óvres. 2є0 дё THY діал ауакоштајшеуоѕ 
ia xov, étaipvns ёЁ ovpavob ёт! тту OX oUpevos 
ттш йрџаті, Валле kepavvois ёт’ бро$ cdi wke 
Тофдра TÓ Xeyópevov N)cav, б бтоу poîpat QUTOV 
O.oxOévra ўтатцса» meta Beis yap бт. б®ебл}- 
cera, раћ№ор, ёуєўтато тф@ъ ‚ &фпшёрои картфу, 
д:0тєр ётадиюкоцероѕ аўб< 7 кєй eis Өракту, кай 
paxo pevos тєрї тдр Alpov dda iBaXXev бот. 
TovTOv O6 ёт avrov bó той кєралљод там» 
aGoupevev том) émi тоў dpous éfékXvcev alpa 
kai фат ёк Tovrov TÒ Ópos KANOHvaL Aluov. 
peúyew дё о рртбёџтг avt@! dua THs Х.е 
Jaracons Же Єтёррирєу Airvqv дроѕ у Zire- 
Ма" TobTo бе ўтєриёүєбё$ éotiv, eE ob pêxpt 
$єдрб фас amo Tav В\№)Өёртор &epavvav yive- 
olat TUpOS avapvo nara. алла тєрї pev TOU- 
тоу рёург TOU бєўро uiv XeXéyOo. 

VII. Проџтбейѕ дё e£ йбато$ Kal үс avOpo- 
Tous wracas COcKev avrois Kat т?р, Хабра Atos 
év vapOnk kptrvas. ws бё ga0ero Zevs, émératev 


l ópunOévri айтф E: dpundévros abroU A. 

1 According to Nonnus (Dionys. i. 481 sqq.), it was Cadmus 
who, disguised as a shepherd, wheedled the severed sinews 
of Zeus out of Typhon bs pretending that he wanted them 
for the strings of a lyre, on which he would play ravishing 
music to the monster. The barbarous and evidently very 
ancient story seems to be alluded to by no other Greek 
writers. 

? This story of the deception practised by the Fates on 
Typhon seems to be otherwise unknown. 

? Haemus, from haima ur hence ** the Bloody Moun- 

tain." It is said that a city of E ypt received the same name 
for the same reason (Stephanus Banik, 8.0. ‘Hpw). 
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and fitted them unobserved to Zeus. And having 
recovered his strength Zeus suddenly from heaven, 
riding in a chariot of winged horses, pelted Typhon 
with thunderbolts and pursued him to the mountain 
called Nysa, where the Fates beguiled the fugitive ; 
for he tasted of the ephemeral fruits in the persuasion 
that he would be strengthened thereby.? бо being 
again pursued he came to Thrace, and in fighting at 
Mount Haemus he heaved whole mountains. But 
when these recoiled on him through the force of the 
thunderbolt, a stream of blood gushed out on the 
mountain, and they say that from that circumstance 
the mountain was called Haemus? And when he 
started to flee through the Sicilian sea, Zeus cast 
Mount Etua in Sicily upon him. That is a huge 
mountain, from which down to this day they say that 
blasts of fire issue from the thunderbolts that were 
thrown. So much for that subject. 

VII. Prometheus moulded men out of water and 
earth ? and gave them also fire, which, unknown to 
Zeus, he had hidden in a stalk of fennel.6 But when 


4 As to Typhon under Mount Etna see Aeschylus, Pro- 
metheus Vinctus, 363 sqq.; Pindar, Pyth. i. 17 (32) sqq.; Ovid, 
Fasti, iv. 491 sq., Metamorph. v. 352 sq. 

5 As to the creation of the human race by Prometheus, 
compare Philemon in Stobaeus, Florilegium, ii. 27 ; Pausa- 
nias, x. 4. 4; Lucian, Dialogi deorum, i. 1; Libanius, Orat. 
xxv. 81, vol. ii. p. 552, ed. R. Foerster ; Ovid, Metamorph. 
i. 82 sqq.; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 35. It is to be observed that in 
the earliest versions of the legend (Hesiod, T'heog. 510 sqq., 
Works and Days, 48 sqq.; Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus) 
Prometheus appears only as the benefactor, not the creator, 
of mankind. 

6 Compare Hesiod, Works and Days, 50 sqq., Theog. 565 
sqq.; Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus, 107 sqq.; Plato, 
Protagoras, 11, p. 321; Hyginus, Fab. 144; id. Astronom. ii. 15. 
According to Servius (on Virgil, Ecl. vi. 42), Prometheus 
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e , ^ 4 Ld ` ^ э ^ 
H$aícroe rô Каукасф брє TÒ copa adtod 
mpoonr@aat' тодто 8 XvÜwcóv дроѕ stiv. èv 
57) тоф Gets II Ged AAV ёта 
) TOUT@ тпростћобєіѕ 11роџтбєуѕ ToXXov érov 
, М! э / э е / \ e / , \ 
apiOuov ёдёдєто Kal” ékáo qv 5é ruépav aeTos 
ёфиттаџєџоѕ айтф Toùs AoBovs évépero тоў ўтатос 
avtavouévov! 6:4 vvkrós. ка} llpounÜe)s pev 
торӧѕ kXamévros Sixny ETIVE TAÚTNV, uéypis 
“Нрак\Мй< avtov DoTepov éXvaev, ws év rois Kal” 
. | 
HpaxXéa 69Xocopev. 
/ \ ^ / > 7 . 

2 IIpounbéws 06 vrais Acvxadiov éyéveto. оўто$ 

Bacirtevov TOv тєрї Tv DOiay тот» yayes 
/ \ Э Д \ / a. Y 

Пурра» т» ‘Emipnbéws xai Паудораѕ, hv émrXa- 
cav Ocol прото yuvaixa. ène, 66 афа»та Leds 


1 тод Ўтатоѕ avtavouévov Heyne, Hercher, Wagner: rav 
nudrwy abtavouévey AE, Westermann, Müller, Bekker. 


stole the fire by applying а torch to the sun's wheel. Stories 
of the original theft of fire are widespread among mankind. 
See Appendix, *' Myths of the Origin of Fire." The 
plant (vdp@nt) in which Prometheus is said to have carried 
the stolen fire is commonly identified with the giant fennel 
(Ferula communis). See L. Whibley, Companion to Greek 
Studies? (Cambridge, 1916), p. 67. Tournefort found the 
plant growing abundantly in Skinosa, the ancient Schinussa, 
a small deserted island south of Naxos (Plin. Nat. Hist. iv. 
68). He describes the stalk as about five feet high and three 
inches thick, with knots and branches at intervals of about 
ten inches, the whole being covered with a tolerably hard 
rind. ‘‘ This stalk is filled with a white pith, which, being 
very dry, catches fire just like a wick; the fire keeps alight 
perfectly in the stalk and consumes the pith only gradually, 
without damaging the rind; hence people use this plant to 
carry fire from one place to another; our sailors laid in a 
supply of it. This custom is of great antiquity, and may 
serve to explain a passage in Hesiod, who, speaking of the 
fire which Prometheus stole from heaven, says that he carried 
it away in a stalk of fennel.” Не tells us, further, that the 
Greeks still call the plant nartheca. See P. de Tournefort, 
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Zeus learned of it, he ordered Hephaestus to nail his 
body to Mount Caucasus, which is a Scythian moun- 
tain. On it Prometheus was nailed and kept bound 
for many years. Every day an eagle swooped on 
him and devoured the lobes of his liver, which grew 
by night. That was the penalty that Prometheus 
paid for the theft of fire until Hercules afterwards 
released him, as we shall show in dealing with 
Hercules.! | 

And Prometheus had a son Deucalion.? He reign- 
ing in the regions about Phthia, married Pyrrha, the 
daughter of Epimetheus and Pandora, the first wo- 
man fashioned by the gods? And when Zeus would 


Relation d'un Voyage du Levant (Amsterdam, 1718), i. 93. 
The plant is common all over Greece, and may be seen in 
particular abundance at Phalerum, near Athens. See W. С. 
Clark, Peloponnesus (London, 1858), p. 111; J. Murr, Die 
Pflanzenwelt in der griechischen Mythologie (Innsbruck, 1890), 
р. 231. In Naxos Mr. J. T. Bent saw orange gardens divided 

y hedges of tall reeds, and he adds: **In Lesbos this reed 
is still called vdp@nxa (урт), a survival of the old word for 
the reed by which Prometheus brought down fire from 
heaven. One can understand the idea well: a peasant to-day 
who wishes to carry а light from one house to another will 

ut it into one of these reeds to prevent its being blown out." 
Sec J. Theodore Bent, The Cyclades (London, 1885), p. 365. 
Perhaps Bent mistook fennel for a reed. The rationalistic 
Diodorus Siculus explained tbe myth of the theft of fire by 
saying that Prometheus was the inventor of the fire-sticks, by 
the friction of which against each other fire is kindled. See 
Diodorus Siculus, v. 67. 2. But Greek tradition attributed 
the invention of fire-sticks to Hermes. See the Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes, 108 sqq. 

1 As to the release of Prometheus, see ii. 5. 11. 

2 The whole of the following account of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha is quoted, with a few trifling verbal changes, by the 
Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, i. 126, who cites Apollodorus as 
his authority. 

? As to the making of Pandora, see Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 60 sqq., Theog. 571 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 142. 53 
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TO XaXkobv 10\№сє! yévos, vroÜeuévov Ipo- 
ит005 AevkaXLiov textTnvdauevos №аррака, Kal тд 
émiTnoeta evOéuevos, eis tavTnv pera П0рраѕ 
› 7 аус Ob Ие, А / 
єісє82. evs дё тоћуу veróv aTr ovpavod yéas 
N ^ / ^ [4 74 ГА е 
та TrAeio TO, EPN т EAXd00$ kaTékAvocev, WOTE 
Ora Üapfjva, тартаѕ avOpwrovs, odiywv ywpis о? 
avvéjvyov? eis та mXqgaítov Од, бр]. тоте ёё 
kai Ta Kata Өєссаћару ӧрт бїётт?}, kal тй ёктд< 
"Ісдџод xai lleXomovv5jcov cvvexéOn* тарта. 
Aevxariov ё év тӯ Xápvaki бй THs Oardoons 
/ 3149 e / , / M А N 
фєрорєџоѕ «éd > nmépas évvéa Kal vuKTas <Tas> 
isas TQ llapvaoQ tpocicye, kake? Tov uBpov 
A ГА > N ? \ ГА A 
таўла» XaBóvrov éxBas Over Ari фойо. Zevs 
òè méuas ‘Epunv mpos avTOv émétpeev aipet- 
e e^ ГА 
ohart бт Bonera 0 06 aipettat аъдрфтоиѕ 
афтф yevécÜat. каї Atos eimóvros Urép repars 
ГА e 
éGaXXev aipwv AXiÜovs, каї obs uév ёВаћє Acv- 
каћмоу, avdpes éyévovto, ods ё Пурра, yuvaixes. 
lev kai Maol иєтафор›кф$ wvoudaOnoay aro тоў 
^ е ? 
Aáas o ilos. 
Iívovra, бё ёк Пурра AevkaX(evi aides 


hOéanoe E, Scholiast on Homer, Il. i. 126 (citing Apollo- 
dorus): #0єАє A. 

2 eicéBn A: єісёо Е: évé8n Scholiast on Homer, П. i. 126. 

8 guvépuyov E, Scholiast on Homer, JU. i. 126 ; соуєфітоу 
Ra: cvuvedotrwy A. 

4 auvexé6n A, Westermann, Bekker: ovvexién Heyne, 
Müller, Hercher, Wagner. But the passive aorist cuvexéén 
of xéw is recognized by the Etymologicum Magnum, a.v. 
xéw, p. 809, 46, and rightly defended by Lobeck, Phry- 
nichus, pp. 731 sq. 

5 aipetoOat E: оітєсдо A, Scholiast on Homer, Z. i. 126: 
éAéan0a: Hercher. 
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destroy the men of the Bronze Age, Deucalion by 
the advice of Prometheus constructed a chest,! and 
having stored it with provisions he embarked in it 
with Pyrrha. But Zeus by pouring heavy rain from 
heaven flooded the greater part of Greece, so that 
all men were destroyed, except a few who fled to 
the high mountains in the neighbourhood. It was 
then that the mountains in Thessaly parted, and that 
all the world outside the Isthmus and Peloponnesus 
was overwhelmed. But Deucalion, floating in the 
chest over the sea for nine days and as many nights, 
drifted to Parnassus, and there, when the rain ceased, 
he landed and sacrificed to Zeus, the god of Escape. 
And Zeus sent Hermes to him and allowed him 
to choose what he would, and he chose to get men. 
And at the bidding of Zeus he took up stones and 
threw them over his head, and the stones which 
Deucalion threw became men, and the stones which 
Pyrrha threw became women. Hence people were 
called metaphorically people (/aos) from /aas, “а 
stone.” ? um 

And Deucalion had children by Pyrrha, first 

1 As to Deucalion's flood, see Lucian, De dea Syria, 12 sq.; 
Ovid, Metamorph. i. 125-415; Hyginus, Fab. 153; Servius, 
on Virgil, Eclog. vi. 41; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 57 sq., 99 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 189; Second Vatican Mythographer, 73); 
Folk-lore їп the Old Testament, i. 146 sqq. Another person 
who is said to have escaped alive from the flood was a certain 
Cerambus: the story ran that the nymphs wafted him aloft 
on wings over the Thessalian mountains. See Ovid, Meta- 


morph. vii. 353 sqq. 
? Compare Pindar, Olymp. ix. 41 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 153. 
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"EXAM uev трфто$, ov ёк Atos yeyevvija ba * 
<ёмо> Méyovat, <бєўтєро$ 02> 2 ?Анфктйо» 0 
perà Kpavaóv Baciredoas т Arcis, Ouyarnp 
з бё II pwroyevera, ёё Ho ка} Дидс "А 0\05. EN- 
Anvos ёё Kal vóudns ‘Opanisdos * Adpos Бо?боѕ 
AloXos. аўтд< pev ойу L афтод TOUS каћ№оу- 
pévous T'parxovs Tpoanyopeva ev " EAXqvas, tois бё 
таў épépuae TV Xepav- kai Бо?боѕ pev Aafov 
TV ILeXomóvvgaov ёк Kpeovons Tis "Epe Jews 
Axauóv éyévvgoe xai "lova, аф Qv "Аҳаоі Kat 
“Iwves ка№одитаи, Adpos бе THY Tépav Xopav 
IleXorrovvyo ov Ха Вор то? катокоу$ аф ёаутод 
Awpieis ékáXeaev, AloXos бе BaciXevov TOV Tept 
TYV GeccaMav TÓTQV TOUS evorcobvTas A LoXets 
T poa *yópevae, Kal ynuas "Evaperny т?» And xov 
тада pev éyévvgoev тта, Kpnôéa Ziovpov 
'A0ánavra Larpwvéa Aguva Мауутта Iepiýpnv, 
Ovyarépas бё mévre, Kavárny 'А\Мкид»т› Iesi- 

OLicqv Karten Пергил]ётә, 
Перги]д]$ pev -ovv Kal "AxeNoov Іттодаџаѕ 
Kal ‘Opéorns, Tevowdinns д6 xai Моршдёдуоѕ 
4 "Аутіфос каї "Актор. 'AXkvóvqv 66 КӯоЁ éynpev 
1 уєуєууўсба: А, Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xiii. 307 (citing 

Apollodorus) : yeyevio ba Ra, 
2 or. . . бєйтєров бе in Scholiast on Homer, l.c. 


3 àponlbos- PRe: 'Opeidbos Heyne: ’O@pnidos Scholiast on 
Plato, Sympos. p. 208 p, Hercher. 


! This passage as to the children of Deucalion is quoted by 
the Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, xiii. 307, who names Apollo- 
dorus as his authority. 

? As to Hellen and his sons, see Strabo, viii. 7. 1, p. 383; 
Pausanias, vii. 1. 2; Conon, Narrat. 27. According to the 
Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, i. 2, Xuthus was а son of Aeolus. 
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Hellen, whose father some say was Zeus, and second 
Amphictyon, who reigned over Attica after Cranaus ; 
and third а daughter Protogonia, who became the 
mother of Aethlius by Zeus. Hellen had Dorus, 
Xuthus, and Aeolus? by a nymph Orseis. Those who 
were called Greeks he named Hellenes after himself,’ 
and divided the country among his sons. Xuthus 
received Peloponnese and begat Achaeus and Ion by 
Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, and from Achaeus 
and Ion the Achaeans and Ionians derive their names. 
Dorus received the country over against Peloponnese 
and called the settlers Dorians after himself. 
Aeolus reigned over the regions about Thessaly and 
named the inhabitants Aeolians? He married 
Enarete, daughter of Deimachus, and begat seven 
sons, Cretheus, Sisyphus, Athamas, Salmoneus, Deion, 
Magnes, Perieres, and five daughters, Canace, Alcyone, 
Pisidice, Calyce, Perimede.® 

Perimede had Hippodamas and Orestes by Ache- 
lous; and Pisidice had Antiphus and Actor by Myr- 
midon. Alcyone was married by Ceyx, son of Lucifer.* 


* According to the Parian Chronicle, the change of the 
national name from Greeks (Gra?ko?) to Hellenes took place 
in 1591 в.с. See Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. 
C. Müller, i. 54? sg. Compare Aristotle, Meteorologica, i. 14, 
p. 352; Etymologicum Magnum, р. 239, s.v. Tpawós; 
Stephanus Byzantius, 8.0. Tpaixós ; Pausanias, iii. 20. 6, with 
my note; T'he Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, 
vol. ii. p. 160. : 

4 As to the early seats of the Dorians, see Herodotus, i. 56. 

5 As to the Aeolians of Thessaly, compare Pausanias, x. 
8. 4; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 2. 

$ As to Aeolus, his descendants, and their settlements, see 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 2-7; Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iv. 
107 (190). 

7 According to Ovid (Metamorph. xi. 271 sq.), Ceyx re- 
flected his father's brightness in his face. 
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"Еосфороо таў. оўто Se Ow úmepnpáveirav 
àToXovTo: 0 џёр yàp THY yvvatka. éXeyev "Hpav, 
) 66 tov йрдра Aia, 7єў dé аўто) аториёосє, 
каї THY иё) аћкиора ёпоіпсє TOV dé KNUKA. 
Kavárny бё éyévvqoev! ёк Посєддроѕ 'OsrXéa 
kai Nipéa xai Emoréa каї ' AXcéa kai Тріота. 
"AXeeUs џёу оду &ynyev "Idipé8euav тй» Tpioros, 
т Tlocedavos paol, кай avvexas фотдса 
ётї т>» ÜáXaccav, yepciv apvopévn тй куџата 
Tois kóros €veiópet. auveNOwv ёё abr?) Iloce- 
dav био éyévynoe таба, Ото» ка} 'Ёфг@\тту, 
TOUS `А\оадаѕ Xeyouévovs. оўто кат €vLavTÓv 
nÜ£avov т\ато<$ pèv TyXvatov piros è друшаќоу" 
éyvéa ё éTOv yevópevot, Kal TO uév TAATOS TNYXOV 
éxovres evvéa TO бё uéyeÜos opyui@v évvéa, ттрд< 
Geovs? џаухєсдаг dievoodvto, kal thv uév "Occav 
ёт} tov “Odvurrov ёдєсар, émi бё tHv "Occav 
Oévres тд ILjAwov бй TOv орду rovrov rymeiXovv 
eis ovpavov avaBnoec Oat, кай т» pèv 'ÜáXaacav 
xXocavres Trois spect Toujcew ? ÉXeyov iyretpov, 
т> бё yiv да\ћассар | éuvvro бе 'EdiáXTQs uév 
"Hpav Ото бё "Артєшу. ёдпсар dé kai "Арту. 
1 éyévynoev Scaliger, Heyne (in text), Westermann, 
Müller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: émoígcev A. Heyne 


conjectured ёкўусєу. 2 Geots E: Oedv A. 
5 rohoew A: ёктоћсєу E, Wagner. ‹ 


1 Compare Scholiast on Aristophanes, Birds, 250; Schol. 
on Homer, Ji. ix. 562; Eustathius on Homer, l.c. p. 776. 
The story may be a reminiscence of an ancient Greek custom, 
in accordance with which kings are said to have been regu- 
larly called Zeus. See J. Tzetzes, Antehomerica, 102 sq.; 
id., Chiliades, i. 474 ; A. B. Cook, ‘‘ The European Sky-god," 
F'olk-lore, xv. (1904), pp. 299 sqq. 

? Compare Lucian, Halcyon, 1; Schol. on Aristophanes, 
Birds, 250; Ovid, Metamorph. хі. 410 899., especially 710 sqq. ; 
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These perished by reason of their pride; for he said 
that his wife was Hera, and she said that her hus- 
band was Zeus.! But Zeus turned them into birds; 
her he made a kingfisher (alcyon) and.him a gannet 
(сеух).? 

Canace had by Poseidon Hopleus and Nireus and 
Epopeus and Aloeus and Triops. Aloeus wedded 
Iphimedia, daughter of Triops; but she fell in love 
with Poseidon, and often going to the sea she would 
draw up the waves with her hands and pour them 
into her lap. Poseidon met her and begat two sons, 
Otus and Ephialtes, who are called the Aloads.? 
These grew every year a cubit in breadth and a 
fathom in height; and when they were nine years 
old,* being nine cubits broad and nine fathoms high, 
they resolved to fight against the gods, and they set 
Ossa on Olympus, and having set Pelion on Ossa 
they threatened by means of these mountains to 
ascend up to heaven, and they said that by filling up 
the sea with the mountains they would make it dry 
land, and the land they would make sea. And 
Ephialtes wooed Hera, and Otus wooed Artemis; 
moreover they put Aresin bonds.5 However, Hermes 
Hyginus, Fab. 65. The identification of the sea-bird ceys 
is doubtful. See D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of 
Greek Birds (Oxford, 1895), p. 81. 

3 Аз to the Aloads, see Homer, Od. xi. 305 sqq.; Virgil, 
Aen. vi. 582 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 28. 

4 This answers to the évvéwpo: of Homer (Od. xi. 31), the 
meaning of which has been disputed. See Merry, on Homer, 
Od. x. 19. Hyginus (Fab. 28) understood évrvéwpo: in the 
same way as Apollodorus (‘‘ cum essent annorum novem"). 

5 They are said to have imprisoned him for thirteen months 
in a brazen pot, from which he was rescued, in a state of 
great exhaustion, by the interposition of Hermes. See 


Homer, Il. v. 385 sqq. Compare my note, ‘‘Ares in the 
brazen pot," T'he Classical Review, ii. (1888) p. 222. 
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тоўтор per | оду ‘Eppijs ёёёкхєчгер, åveîhe ё TOUS 
AX«ábas ё ev Ná£o “A preps д’ атат ada 
faca yap тўр iSéav eis Xaov bia uécoy! aUTÓV 
ётт?]дл]сєр, oí dé BovXópevot EVTTOYHTAL тоў 
Onpiov? ёф’ éavToUs 7?KÓVTLOQY. 

Karórns бё кай ' AcÜMov maîs "Evóvuiov ive- 
Tat, бетт ёк ӨєстайМа< Atoréas ayayov Нм» 
giae. Méyovat бё avrov tives ёк Aros yevécOat. 
TOUTOU KAANEL SteveyxovTos npaadn єзїмїн], Zevs 
бё айтф Sida б Bovrerat érxéaOau: o ) 6€ aipeîrat 
коцийс даи ба таутд$ абдаратос ка} а йүзр®$ pévov. 

"Evóvuíevos 96 kai vidos vius, 7) Ф$ TUES 
I$ravácens, AiroXós, c amoxrelvas "Ат TÓV 
Popovéws кай puyar els THY Koupyriéa xópav, 
KTELVAS TOUS brrobefauévovs Dias kal `Атоћ- 
Awvos vious, Adpov kai Лаодокоу kai ПоХут оттуу, 
ad’ éavtod т» хора» AitwAlav ékáXeacv. 

Аітоћо? бё кай IIpovóns т) PopBov IDxevpov 
ка) KaXvÓov éwyévovro, аф àv ai ёр AiroMa 
TONELS Фроріс@цаал. IIXevpóv pev oiv ynuas 
FavÜim Tq т» Acpov maida é éyévvqo ev ‘Ayivopa, 
биүатёраѕ dé Xerepómrqv каї XTparovieqv kai Aao- 
$óvrqv-* KaXv6Qvos бё kai Atorias Tfj Apv- 
Üáovos '"Emrikáo T9 «kai Hporoyévera, 4 HS Kab 
"А peos "O£vxos. "Agnvop бё о 0 Trevpavos UIT. 
Endo qv т?» Kadudavos éyévynoe TlopÜaova 


1 uéowy ERa, Hercher, Wagner: uécov A: uécov Heyne, 
Westermann, Müller, Bekker. 

2 тоў Onplov Heyne, Hercher, Wagner: rò 60mpíov AE, 
Westermann, Müller, Bekker. 

3 ynldos vúupns Hercher, Wagner: entos Ка: onldos vóu- 
ons f) vnldos А. 

4 Лаофбутту Heyne: Acopdvrnvy A: Aewpdvrny Hercher. 
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rescued Ares by stealth, and Artemis killed the 
Aloads in Naxos by a ruse. For she changed herself 
into a deer and leaped between them, and in their 
eagerness to hit the quarry they threw their darts 
at each other.! 

Calyce and Aethlius had а son Endymion who led 
Aeolians from Thessaly and founded Elis. But some 
say that he was а son of Zeus. As he was of surpas- 
sing beauty, the Moon fell in love with him, and Zeus 
allowed him to choose what he would, and he chose 
to sleep for ever, remaining deathless and ageless.? 

Endymion had by a Naiad nymph or, as some say, by 
Iphianassa, a son Aetolus, who slew Apis, son of 
Phoroneus, and fled to the Curetian country. There 
he killed his hosts, Dorus and Laodocus and Polypoe- 
tes, the sons of Phthia and Apollo, and called the 
country Aetolia after himself.? 

Aetolus and Pronoe, daughter of Phorbus, had sons, 
Pleuron and Calydon, after whom the cities in Aeto- 
lia were named. Pleuron wedded Xanthippe, daughter 
of Dorus, and begat a son Agenor, and daughters, 
Sterope and Stratonice and Laophonte. Calydon 
and Aeolia, daughter of Amythaon, had daughters, 
Epicaste and Protogonia, who had Oxylus by Ares. 
And Agenor, son of Pleuron, married Epicaste, 
daughter of Calydon, and begat Porthaon and 

1 Compare Hyginus, Fab. 28. 

2 As to Endymion and the Moon, see Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. iv. 57 sq., with the Scholiast ; Pausanias, v. 1. 4; 
Mythographi Graeci, ed Westermann, pp. 319 sq., 324; 
Hyginus, Fab. 271. The present passage of Apollodorus is 
quoted almost verbally by Zenobius, Cent. iii. 76, but as 
usual without mention of his authority. The eternal sleep 
of Endymion was proverbial. See Plato, Phaedo, 17, р. 72€; 
Macarius, Cent. iii. 89; Diogenianus, Cent. iv. 40; Cicero, 
De finibus, v. 20. 55 ; compare td. Tuscul. Disput. i. 38. 92. 

3 Compare Pausanias, v. 1. 8; Conon, Narrat. 14. бї 
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ka} Anpovixnv, hs каў "Арєоѕ Ebqvos MóXos 
По Өёстиоѕ. 

Einvos pèv оду éyévvnoe Марттссау, Ñv 
3 , / LÁ € , / 
AsoXXevos gvgoTevouévov “дас̧ б `Афарёоѕ 
ўртасє, \aBwv rapa lloceióQvos appa ró- 
ттєроу. OLokcv бё Eŭnvos è$ ápuaros ёт! TÓV 
Avxoppav 3jA0e потаџоду, rararaßeîv Ò ov vvd- 
pevos TOUS Qv йттоу$ алтёсфаёєр, éavróv Ф eis 
Tov потаиӧи ÉfaXe Kal kaXetrau. Kinvos 0 

\ > , , / LÁ ` , / 

тотанд< am ékeivov. “Idas 606 eis Meoonvnv 
Tapayivetat, Kal avT@ Ò 'AqóNNov пєрітоуфу 
йафаареўта THY корту. naxopuévov бё adTav тєрї 
т®у т п01005 ydpov, Leds байса émérpevrev 
aùr TÌ TapÜévo édécOat ототёрәф Bovrerar 
cVvoLkety- 1) бё дєісаса, @ йу ил] ynpOcav avTHV 
" AaróNXov катаћіта, Tov "дар eiXero avdpa. 

Geo río бё é£ ЕдриӨёи:доѕ т KXeof9otías éyé- 

/ N55 / / [4 4 

vovTo Ouyarépes иёъ ' ANOaia Anda ‘Treppvnotpa, 
йррєиєѕ бё “Idixros ЕЁйтто$ ПА^аё:ттосѕ Eùpú- 
тихо. 

IlopÜdáovos бё kai Evpitns <тў$:> Іттодарар- 

э / ^ , \ » , / 

TOS Éyévovro traides Olivers “Ayptos ' AX«á0oos 
MéAas Аєикотєіѕ, Өоуаттр 5é Утєрбтт, él Fs 
kai 'AxeXoov Xeiptjvas yevécOar Xéyovatv. 

VIII. Oiveùs òè faciXevov KaXvóOvos парӣ 


1 As to Evenus and Marpessa, see Scholiast on Homer, 
Iliad, ix. 557; Eustathius, on Homer, l.c. p. 776 ; Plutarch, 
Parallela, 40; Hyginus, Fab. 242 (who calls Evenus a son of 
Hercules). According to the first two of these writers, 
Evenus, like Oenomaus, used to set his daughter's suitors to 
run а chariot race with him, promising to bestow her on the 
winner ; but he cut off the heads of his vanquished competi- 
tors and nailed them to the walls of his house. This seems 
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Demonice, who had Evenus, Molus, Pylus, and 
Thestius by Ares. 

Evenus begat Marpessa, who was wooed by Apollo, 
but Idas, son of Aphareus, carried her off in a winged 
chariot which he received from Poseidon.! Pursuing 
him in a chariot, Evenus came to the river Lycormas, 
but when he could not catch him he slaughtered his 
horses and threw himself into the river, and the 
river is called Evenus after him. But Idas came to 
Messene, and Apollo, falling in with him, would have 
robbed him of the damsel. As they fought for the 
girl's hand, Zeus parted them and allowed the maiden 
herself to choose which of the two she would marry ; 
and she, because she feared that Apollo might desert 
her in her old age, chose Idas for her husband.? 

Thestius had daughters and sons by Eurythemis, 
daughter of Cleoboea: the daughters were Althaea, 
Leda? Hypermnestra, and the males were Iphiclus, 
Evippus, Plexippus, and Eurypylus. 

Porthaon and Euryte, daughter of Hippodamas, 
had sons, Oeneus, Agrius, Alcathous, Melas, Leuco- 
peus, and a daughter Sterope, who is said to have 
been the mother of the Sirens by Achelous. 

VIII. Reigning over Calydon, Oeneus was the 


to be the version of the story which Apollodorus had before 
him, though he has abridged it. 

? Compare Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, ix. 557 (who cites 
Simonides); Eustathius, on Homer, l.c. p. 776; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 561; Pausanias, v. 18. 2. 

* Pausanias (iii. 13. 8) agrees with Apollodorus in saying 
that Leda was the daughter of Thestius, who was a son of 
Agenor, who was а son of Pleuron ; and he cites the epic 
poem of Areus as his authority for the genealogy. 
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Atovócov $vróv дртёћоо трфто ! &Aa Ве. ynpas 
бе 'AAQaíav thv Oca iov yea То ёа, б ov aros 
ÉK'TELVEV Ўтєрттдђсалта тї тафроу, kai тарй 
TOÜTOV Ovpéa каў KAvpevor,” Kal Ouyarépa 
T'ópynv, ip "Аудраіџоу ё éyne, Ka Anvaverpay, ў Ñv 
'AMaiav Méyova ty ёк Atovicov уєуиђсаи. ату 
ё „дио уе ка} Ta катӣ тоћероу скен, Kal тєрї 
TÓV yápwv auras "Нракћѕ тро "Ахе\№фор ё emd- 
Natoev. éyévviae дё 'AXQaía таба ёё Oivéos 
MeMéarypov, ô б» 6 "А peos yeyevvija даі pace. TOU- 
тоу $ óvTos диєрду ётта тарагуєуошёраѕ TAS 
poipas фаст? eimi», «ori $ тоте тееитђсе 
Ме\агуроѕ, Stay 0 кал0рєроѕ ёт THs ee yápas 
aA Òs катакай). тото акодсаса, Tov балд» 
áveiXeTo 'Алдаіа кай катебєто eis Aápvaxa. 
MeAéaypos бё адр ‚@тр®то$ Kab yevvatos yevó- 
pevos тбубє TÓV трбттоу éreAebryaer. ётсіоу 
карт®» èv TH хора yevouévwv Tas dmapxàs 

1 прӧтоѕ ER: трфта А. 

2 KAóueuor Bekker, Wagner (misprint). 

3 gr: omitted in AE, but inserted by Diodorus Siculus in 
the parallel passage, iv. 34. 6. 


3 rerevthoe: MeAéaypos АЕ, Zenobius, Cent. v. 33: meAev- 
thoew MeAéavypoy LN. 


1 Compare Hyginus, Fab. 129. 

2 So Romulus is said to have killed Remus for leaping over 
the rising wall of Rome (Livy, i. 7. 2). 

3 See Apollodorus, ii. 7. 5, with the note. 

4 The whole of the following account of the life and 
death of Meleager is quoted, with a few verbal changes 
and omissions, by Zenobius (Cent. v. 33). The story is 
told by Bacchylides (Hpinic. v. 93 sqq.) and, though 
without any express mention of the burning brand or of 
Meleager's death, by Homer (Iliad, ix. 529-599). Compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 34; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 270 sqq.; 
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first who received а vine-plant from Dionysus. Не 
married Althaea, daughter of Thestius, and begat 
Toxeus, whom he slew with his own hand because he 
leaped over the ditch.? And besides Toxeus he had 
Thyreus and Clymenus, and a daughter Gorge, whom 
Andraemon married, and another daughter Deianira, 
who is said to have been begotten on Althaea by 
Dionysus. This Deianira drove a chariot and prac- 
tised the art of war, and Hercules wrestled for her 
hand with Achelous.? Althaea had also a son Melea- 
ger,* by Oeneus, though they say that he was begotten 
by Ares. Itissaid that, when he was seven days old, 
the Fates came and declared that Meleager should die 
when the brand burning on the hearth was burnt out. 
On hearing that, Althaea snatched up the brand and 
deposited it in a chest.5 Meleager grew up to be an 
invulnerable and gallant man, but came by his end 
in the following way. In sacrificing the firstfruits of 


Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, T'heb. ii. 481; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 46 sq. 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 146). It was made the theme 
of tragedies by Sophocles and Euripides. See Aug. Nauck, 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta? (Leipsic, 1889), pp. 219 
8q., 525 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. by A. C. 
Pearson, ii. 64 sqq. 

5 For the story of the burning brand on which the life of 
Meleager depended, see also Aeschylus, Choeph. 604 sqq.; 
Bacchylides, Epinic. v. 136 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 34. 
6 sq.; Pausanias, х. 31. 4; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 2: ; 
Dio Chrysostom, Or. lxvii. vol. ii. p. 231, ed. І. Dindorf ; 
Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, ix. 534 ; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 
445-525 ; Hyginus, Fab. 171, 174; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, T'heb. ii. 481; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 47 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
146). The story belongs to a widespread class of tales con- 
cerned with the ‘‘external soul," or the belief that a person's 
life is bound up with an animal or object outside of his own 
body. See Balder the Beautiful, ii. 94 sqq. 
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Oiveùs Ücoís тйс Өш» yarns "Артёш&о$ eked- 
ero. ù) 8ё pnvicaca Kat pov єфїкєр | éEovov 
peyéOaec тє Kai Pom, Os тту тє vip йстороу 
ёт:Өєг кай тд Rocknuata Kal TOUS ёутиу dvovtas 
Scép exper. em} тоўтор тд» катро TOUS &pla rovs 
ёк ‚тй EXXdBos TávTas cvvekáAeae, kai тф 
KTELVAVTL TOV ра TÜ)V дорду бое арістєїоу 
ёттууєі№ато. oí 66 сирє\додутєѕ emi тў» тод 
ám pov Onpav сау olde: Mehéaypos Oivéws, 
Apvas } "А peos, ёк KaXvóóvos отог, lóas ка 
AvyKeds "Афарёв$ ёк Meoonvns, Кастор xai 
IloXvóebkgs Atos каї! Andas ёк Aaxedaipovos, 
Oncevs Aiyéws ёё "A8nvàv, "Aduntos Ферттоѕ 
ёк Pepar, “Ayxaios <xal> Kngevs AvKovpyou ёё 
"Apxaóías, ‘dow Alcovos ёё leoXxo, Пф 
"А ифітрӯоуоѕ ёк ӨВ», TleepiOous 'I&tovos ёк 
Aapions, IInrevs Alaxod ёк Фба$, Tedapov 
Афакоў ёк Larapivos, Eùpvriov "Акторо$ ёк 
Dias, ‘Araddvrn Exoméos ёё 'Apkaóías, Ap- 
prdpaos "Ouéovs? ёё “Apyous: perà TOUTOYV 
Kat ot Oearíov maides. auveortas бё avTous 
Oiveds ётї evvea ђрёраѕ efevice: Th дєкату бё 
Куфєоѕ xai Awyraíov Kai тіру аА\Фу àma£tobv- 
TOV peTa yuvauicos ётї tv Өдрар ? ёё, 
Mehéaypos éyov yuvaira KXeorrárpav түу “Ida 
Kal Mapa as доуатёра, BovXópevos бё ка! e£ 
"ATaXávTIS Tekvorrouja aa Aas, cvv9váykacev aù- 
Tous ёт} Thv Onpay perà таўтт$ éfiéva.. mepi- 

1 Apvas Aegius: тода А. 

? OikAéovs Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: ioxAéovs A. Compare A. C. Pearson, The Frag- 


ments of Sophocles, vol. ii. p. 119. 
3 rhy Onpay A: Tbv катроу E. 
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the annual crops of the country to all the gods Oeneus 
forgot Artemis alone. But she in her wrath sent a 
boar of extraordinary size and strength, which pre- 
vented the land from being sown and destroyed the 
cattle and the people that fell in with it. To attack 
this boar Oeneus called together all the noblest men 
of Greece, and promised that to him who should 
kill the beast he would give the skin asa prize. Now 
the men who assembled to hunt the boar were 
these! :——Meleager, son of Oeneus; Dryas, son of 
Ares; these came from Calydon ; Idas and Lynceus, 
sons of Aphareus, from Messene ; Castor and Pollux, 
sons of Zeus and Leda, from Lacedaemon ; Theseus, 
son of Aegeus, from Athens ; Admetus, son of Pheres, 
from Pherae; Ancaeus and Cepheus, sons of Lycur- 
gus, from Arcadia; Jason, son of Аезоп, from 
loleus; Iphicles, son of Amphitryon, from Thebes; 
Pirithous, son of Ixion, from Larissa; Peleus, son 
of Aeacus, from Phthia; Telamon, son of Aeacus, 
from Salamis ; Eurytion, son of Actor, from Phthia ; 
Atalanta, daughter of Schoeneus, from Arcadia; 
Amphiaraus, son of Oicles, from Argos. With 
them came also the sons of Thestius. And when 
they were assembled, Oeneus entertained them for 
nine days; but on the tenth, when Cepheus and An- 
caeus and some others disdained to go a-hunting with 
a woman, Meleager compelled them to follow the 
chase with her, for he desired to have a child also by 
Atalanta, though he had to wife Cleopatra, daughter 
of Idas and Marpessa. When they surrounded the 


1 For lists of the heroes who hunted the Calydonian 
boar, see Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 299 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 
173. 
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cTáVTOV бе атфи Tov катрор, Trevs! pèv kai 
" Aykatos ù bro Tov Onpos дефдартпсаљ, Evputiova 
dé Пуле кор KATNKÖVTITE. Tov 8ё катроу 
трет pev 'Аталхаутт eis Tà võta éTóÉevoe, 
бєўйтєрө$ бё `Анфаарао$ eis Tov od0arpov: Me- 
éarypos бе айтди eis. TOV Keveava тМм]$а$ атё- 
«ewe, kai Xafjóv tò Sépas ёдокєи ‚„Атаћарту. 
oí O66 Өєстіоџ maides, адободутєѕ ei TapOvTOv 
dvdpay yvy?) Ta арис теѓа №ууетал, TÓ бера$ 
айтй$ ° афєі№орто, катӣ, уєроѕ avrois T poa jeu 
Aéyovres, et Mere вагүроѕ AapBdverv m 7 poatpoiro. 
opytabels бё Meh€aypos Tous êv Өєтто› пада 
атєктєє, TÒ дё dépas ёбюкє Th 'Ата\ауту). 
"AXBaía бе AvarnÜeica emt T TOV аёелффу 
атоћєіа tov darov ie, xai ò Мє\єауроѕ ёЁаїф- 
ys àméÜavev. 

Oi бё фасту ойу ойто Ме\агуроу TENEUTHOAL, 
audi тойут бе Tfje дорӣ5 ? тди Өєтт{оу mai- 
дору ws '1фїкА\о› mpærov Barovtos, Kovpnot ка! 
Kaadvéwviots тоћеџоу eva That, ёёє\Өоџтоѕ бе 
MeXedypov ка Tiwas TOV Occ riov таб» povev- 
cavros AMÜaíav арасасӣа: кат avtod: Tov бё 
друго шерои oiKOL peverv. On бё тои поћєшоу 
Tots TelXeot тростећабортор Kal TOV томтф@ь 
&E.oUv TOV peb’ ikeTnplas BonGeiv, pores тєсбдєута 
ото т yvvaukós éEeAÜetv, kai тофу XovmoUs 


1 "YAeys Aegius: mjAos А. 

? abr)s Wagner (comparing Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Frogs, 1238, and Zenobius, Cent. v. 33): айт A: abro) Е: 
aurhy Hercher. 

3 Sopas Frazer (for Sopa compare i. 6. 2 and 3, ii. 1. 2, 
li. 4. 10, ii. 5. 1): тӯѕ Onpas E, Wagner: тӯѕ Onpas фас) A, 
Bekker: rod Onpbs фас! Heyne, Müller: ro? 0gpbs Wester- 
mann. Hercher omits 77s Onpas фасіу. 
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boar, Hyleus and Ancaeus were killed by the brute, 
and Peleus struck down Eurytion undesignedly with 
а javelin. But Atalanta was the first to shoot the 
boar in the back with an arrow, and Amphiaraus was 
the next to shoot it in the eye; but Meleager killed 
it by a stab in the flank, and on receiving the skin 
gave it to Atalanta. Nevertheless the sons of Thes- 
tius, thinking scorn that a woman should get the 
prize in the face of men, took the skin from her, 
alleging that it belonged to them by right of birth if 
Meleager did not choose to take it. But Meleager 
in a rage slew the sons of Thestius and gave the skin 
to Atalanta. However, from grief at the slaughter 
of her brothers Althaea kindled the brand, and 
Meleager immediately expired. 

But some say that Meleager did not die in that 
way,! but that when the sons of Thestius claimed 
the skin on the ground that Iphiclus had been the 
first to hit the boar, war broke out between the 
Curetes and the Calydonians; and when Meleager 
had sallied out? and slain some of the sons of 
Thestius, Althaea cursed him, and he in a rage re- 
mained at home; however, when the enemy ap- 
proached the walls, and the citizens supplicated him 
to come to the rescue, he yielded reluctantly to his 
wife and sallied forth, and having killed the rest of 


! The following account of the death of Meleager is sub- 
stantially that of Homer, Jl. ix. 529 sqq. 
2 From Calydon, then besieged by the Curetes. 
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KTelvavta Tov Bcotiov паідор àvoÜavetv payo- 

N N N Г М э Г 
pevov. petà 0ё Tov Medredypou Üávarov ' AX0aía 
kai К^єотатра éavràs арурттсар, ai бё Өрпродса 
TOV Vekpóàv vyvvatkes amoepvew0ncav. 

'AXQaías ё атодаройстс éynuev Oiveds Tepi- 
Bovav тар 'larmovóov. tavrnv dé б дё» ypawas 
т» OnBaida roreunbetans (YXévov Aéyei Xafgety 
Oivéa yépas, 'Haío8os бе é£ 'OXévov т< 'Axaías, 
édÜapyuévgr vro 'Immoovpárov тоў "Apapvyicéos, 
“1тттб>оуи Tov татёра Tréprat pos Oivéa troppo 
Ths '"EXXdá6os дута, évreiXdpuevov atoKteivat.) 
etal дё of Xéyovres Їттодроуу érvyvóvra ттр idiav 
Óvyarépa epOappévny bó Oivéws, &yxvov айтти 
трд$ ToUTov áàmToTéy rat. — éyevvifüy бё ёк тайтт<$ 
Olivet Tudevs. leícavópos ё айтоу ёк l'ópyns 
yevéoOar Мёүєг' THS yap Ovyatpos Oivéa ката 
т? BovrAnow Aros épacO vat. 

Tudeds бё артур yevopevos yevvatos éebuyadevOn, 
KTELVAS, MS év TLVES Aéyovatv, adeAdov Oivéws 
, / e NV е \ , ГА М 
Алкабоорь, ws 6€ о тт» AXkpatwvida yeypadas, 

\ / ^ , r > ^ ГА 
tous MéAavos пада émruQovXevVovras Oivet, Pnvéa 


1 @moxreiva: Faber, Heyne, Westermann, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: ётостєАои А. 


1 The birds called in Greek meleagrides, guinea-fowl 
(Numida sp.). See Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 2; 
Aelian, De natura animalium, iv. 42; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 
533-546; Hyginus, Fab. 174; Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 74, xxxvii. 
40. Worshippers of Artemis strictly abstained from eating 
the bird; the reason of the abstention was known to the 
natives of Leros, one of the Sporades (Aelian, 7c.) The 
birds were kept in the sanctuary of the Maiden (Artemis ?) 
in that island, and were tended by the priests (Athenaeus, 
xiv. 71, p. 655 с). It is said that it was Artemis who turned 
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the sons of Thestius, he himself fell fighting. After 
the death of Meleager, Althaea and Cleopatra hanged 
themselves, and the women who mourned the dead 
man were turned into birds.! 

After Althaea's death Oeneus married Periboea, 
daughter of Hipponous. The author of the Thebaid 
says that when Olenus was sacked, Oeneus received 
Periboea as a gift of honour; but Hesiod says that 
she was seduced by Hippostratus, son of Amarynceus, 
and that her father Hipponous sent her away from 
Olenus in Achaia to Oeneus, because he dwelt far 
from Greece, with an injunction to put her to death.? 
However, some say that Hipponous discovered that 
his daughter had been debauched by Oeneus, and 
therefore he sent her away to him when she was with 
child. By her Oeneus begat Tydeus. But Pisander 
says that the mother of Tydeus was Gorge, for Zeus 
willed it that Oeneus should fall in love with his 
own daughter.’ 

When Tydeus had grown to be a gallant man 
he was banished for killing, as some say, Alcathous, 
brother of Oeneus; but according to the author 
of the Alcmaeonid his victims were the sons of Melas 
who had plotted against Oeneus, their names being 


the sisters of Meleager into birds by touching them with a 
rod, after which she transferred them to the island of Leros 
(Antoninus Liberalis, l.c.) On the birds see D'Arcy Went. 
worth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds (Oxford, 1895), 
pp. 114 esq. 

3 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 35. 1 sq., according to 
whom Periboea alleged that she was with child by Ares. 
Sophocles wrote а tragedy on the subject ; a few fragments 
of it remain (T'he Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, 
i. 216 8qq.). 

3 Gorge was a daughter of Oeneus. See above, i. 8. 1; 
Pausanias, x. 38. 5. 
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E$)pvaXov "TarépXaov' Avrioyov Bùujònv Xrépvora 
Ша»Өбтто» 30evéXaov, œs ё Depexvdns proiv, 
'"OXeviav адє\фӧу idiov.  " Avyptov 8 дікаѕ ёта- 
yovros avT@ dvyov eis" Apyos кє mpods " Aspac- 
TOV, кай тту ToUTOU ynuas ÜÓvyarépa AmgurÜXqgv 
éyévvgae Atoundnv. 

Tudeds uév оду ёт! ©ӨзЗа< uer 'AOpáaTov 
aTparevaápuevos ото MeXavirov тробєіѕ атё- 
Üavev: oi бё "А уріоу raises, Өєрсіттѕ ‘Oyynatos 
Продооѕ Kerevtwp Локотє)с̧ Ме\аиттоѕ, age- 
Aopevo, THY Oivéos Bacirelay TQ татр ёдосаљ, 
кай просётг {ута то» Olvéa xabeipEavtes ei- 
Covro. Фстєроу ё Acoundns ёё "Apyovs mapa- 
yevópevos pet AMkpuaíovos ! круфа ToUs pev 
" Aypíov тайбас, хорі Oyxnoroð ка} Gepaírov, 
Távras dmékTewev (ойто yap фдасартєс̧ eis 
IIexXorróvvgaov édvyov), thv дё BacXcíav, með) 
ynpatós Av о Oivevs, AvÓpaiuovt TQ тїр Óvyarépa 
тоў Olvéws ynpavte Sédwxe, Tov è Oivéa eis 
IleXovróvvga ov ?jyev. of Sè Otadwyóvres ' Aypíov 
maies éveOpevaavres тєрї тт TgAéQov éoTíav 
Tis 'Apkaóias TOv mpecBuvtnv ámékTewav. Auo- 
pnodns ё Tov vexpov eig" Apyos кошсаѕ &Üawvrev 
évOa viv том ат éxeivou Olvon kaXetrat, каї 

l'AAkuatevos Heyne (comparing Strabo, x. 2. 25, p 462), 


Bekker, Wagner: 'AA«uéwvos Hercher: &aàov A, Wester- 
mann, Müller. 


1 Compare Eustathius, on Homer, Iliad, xiv. 122, p. 971 ; 
Scholia on Homer, Ziad, xiv. 114, 120; The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. iii. p. 38, frag. 799 ; Statius, 
Theb. i. 401 sqq., with the commentary of Lactantius Placidus, 

p. 47 sq. ed. R. Jahnke. The accounts differ as to whom 
ydeus killed, but they agree that he fled from Calydon to 
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Pheneus, Euryalus, Hyperlaus, Antiochus, Eumedes 
Sternops, Xanthippus, Sthenelaus ; but as Pherecydes 
will have it, he murdered his own brother Olenias.! 
Being arraigned by Agrius, he fled to Argos and came 
to Adrastus, whose daughter Deipyle he married and 
begat Diomedes. 

Tydeus marched against Thebes with Adrastus,? 
and died of a wound which he received at the hand of 
Melanippus. But thesons of Agrius, to wit, Thersites, 
Onchestus, Prothous, Celeutor, Lycopeus, M elanippus, 
wrested the kingdom from Oeneus and gave it E 
their father, and more than that they mewed up! 
Oeneus in his lifetime and tormented him.’ Never- ; 
theless Diomedes afterwards came secretly with . 
Alemaeon from Argos and put to death all the sons : 
of Agrius, except Onchestus and Thersites, who had : 
fled betimes to Peloponnese; and as Oeneus was 
old, Diomedes gave the kingdom to Andraemon who 
had married the daughter of Oeneus, but Oeneus 
himself he took with him to Peloponnese. Howbeit, 
the sons of Thestius, who had made their escape, 
lay in wait for the old man at the hearth of 
Telephus in Arcadia, and killed him. But Diomedes 
conveyed the corpse to Argos and buried him in the 
place where now a city is called Oenoe after him.* 


Adrastus at Argos, and that Adrastus purified him from 
the murder (Eustathius and Scholia on Homer, ll.cc.) and 
gave him his daughter to wife. Compare Apollodorus, iii. 6.1. 

2 See below, 111. 6. 3 sqq. 

? With this and what follows compare Pausanias, ii. 25.2; 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, Acharn. 418 ; Antoninus Liberalis, 
Transform. 37; Hyginus, Fab. 175. The story furnished 
Euripides with the theme of a tragedy called Oeneus. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 536 
809. 

4 Compare Pausanias, ii. 25. 2. 
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ynpas AiyiáXeuav. T)» ' AÓpáa Tov, <)>  ёшоё 
фас т» Aiytadéws, ёті te OnBas xai Tpoíav 
éa TpáTevae. 

IX. Тоду бё AióXov traidwv 'A0áyuas, Borwrias 
Óvvaa Tevov, ёк Nedérns rekvoti maida pev ФріЁор 
0vyarépa 86 "EXXgv. adOis бе "Ivo yapel, é£ Fs 
avTQ Лёарҳоѕ каї Мємкёртт$ éyévovro. èm- 
BovXevovaa òè "Ive vois NedéNgs Tékvois rece 
TAS yuvaixas Tov Tvpóv $pvyew. AapBavovaat 
dé крофа TÓÀv avdpwv тодто Éémpaccov. yi $ 
meppuywevous mvpoùs Sexouevn картой érgaítovs 
ойк dvedioov. 0:0 wéurrav 6 'AÜápas eis Ає\фо?с 
атаХАауту érruvOdveto THs афоріаѕ. 'Ive дё rovs 
Teupbevtas ávémewe Xéyew ws ein rexpnopévov 
mavoccbar1 тї» dxapriav, àv сфауў Aù o 
@pi~os. тодто axovaas `Абаџаѕ, svvavayxato- 
pevos UTO тфу THY yiv KaTOLKOVYTOV, TO Bou 
mapéatnoe ФріЁоу. Neperin ё perà tis Üvyarpós 
avTOv avnptrace, «ai тар ‘Ёрџо? №аВодса ypu- 
couadrov крио» Edwxev, Ud’? oF depóuevoi & 
oupavod уду йтєре8та» kai Odraccav. ws ё 


1 sajcec6a: E, Hercher, Wagner: xatcacda А. 
2 óp E: ёф A. 


! For the story of Athamas, Phrixus, and Helle, see Zeno- 
bius, Cent. iv. 38; Apostolius, Cent. xi. 58 ; Scholiast on 
Aristophanes, Clouds, 257; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
22 ; Eustathius, on Homer, Iliad, vii. 86, p. 667 ; Scholiast 
on Homer, Iliad, vii. 86 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 47 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 1—8; 4d. Astronomica, ii. 20; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, Achill. i. 65; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 8, 120 sq. (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 23 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 134). According 
to Herodotus (vii. 197), it was a rule among the descendants 
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And having married Aegialia, daughter of Adrastus 
ог, as some say, of Aegialeus, he went to the wars 
against Thebes and Troy. 

IX. Of the sons of Aeolus, Athamas ruled over 
Boeotia and begat a son Phrixus and a daughter 
Helle by Nephele.! And he married a second wife, 
Ino, by whom he had Learchus and Melicertes. 
But Ino plotted against the children of Nephele 
and persuaded the women to parch the wheat; 
and having got the wheat they did so without the 
knowledge of the men. But the earth, being sown 
with parched wheat, did not yield its annual crops; 
so Athamas sent to Delphi to inquire how he might 
be delivered from the dearth. Now Ino persuaded 
the messengers to say it was foretold that the 
infertility would cease if Phrixus were sacrificed to 
Zeus. When Athamas heard that, he was forced by 
the inhabitants of the land to bring Phrixus to the 
altar. But Nephele caught him and her daughter 
up and gave them a ram with a golden fleece, 
which she had received from Hermes, and borne 
through the sky by the ram they crossed land and 


of Phrixus that the eldest son of the family should be sacri- 
ficed (apparently to Laphystian Zeus) if ever he entered the 
town-hall; hence, to escape the risk of such a fate, many of 
the family fled to foreign lands. Sophocles wrote a tragedy 
called. Athamas, in which he represented the king himself 
crowned with garlands and led to the altar of Zeus to be 
sacrificed, but finally rescued by the interposition of Hercules 
(Scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds, 237 ; Apostolius, Cent. 
xi. 58; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 
1 sqqg.). These traditions point to the conclusion that in the 
royal line of Athamas the eldest son was regularly liable to 
be sacrificed either to prevent or to remedy a failure of the 
crops, and that in later times а ram was commonly accepted 
as а substitute for the human victim. Compare The Dying 
God, pp. 161 sqq. 
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éyévovro KaTa THY peTakD кєциёрти drasca 
Xvyetov кай Xeppovijaov, asa дер eis TÒV Вибо» ў Ù 
"ЕМА, каке Gavovans айт? ат. ёкєйї EXMja- 
т00т05 een TÓ médayos. ФріЁоѕ бё дє» els 
KóXxovs, av Ainrns éBacireve mais HAéov xai 
Tepanisos, adehpos бё Kipens «ai П acipans, Av 
Mivas éynuev. obros айтор йтобёуєтан, «ai piav 
TÓV Üvyarépov Хаћкотти didwow. о бё TOV 
хрос óuaNXov xptov Ді Өде, фуё& о, TÒ бё тойтоу 
cepas Айту Sidwaw: éxetvos дё avo тєрї ӧрду 
éy "Apeos ÄNGEL кабђ\№осер. éyévovro бё ёк 
Хаћкіоттсѕ Фр:Ёф таїбє$ "Аруоѕ М\аѕ Ppovtes 
Коитісороѕ. 

'A0ápas 66 batepov 014 ийи» " Hpas кай TÓV ef 
'Ivobs éoTep5j09 maiĝwv: aùrtòs pév yap paveis 
érófevae Aéapxov, "Ivo бе Ме\мкёртти pe? éav ijs 
els méXayos ёррирєр. ёкттєтфъ бе тс Воготіаѕ 
émvvÜdvero тоў Ücoü тоб катокзсе!' Хото Gevros 
бе айўтф катошкєї ву фтер av TOT Q imo Бо» 
ary por Eevic À, TONY х®рау д:е№Өфр évérvxe 
AUKOLS троВатоу potpas VE LOMEVOLS* ot бє, Gewpn- 
саутєс̧ айтор, à Sinpobyto ATOMTOVTES čpvyov. 
'Абана$ бё ктїса$ THY ХФра» "AGapavtiay ag’ 
éavTo0 тростүдрєџсе, Kal yýpas Өєшото тту 
‘Tyréws ёуёлтає | Aebkova `Ерубріоо Zyowéa 
Птоор. 


! Compare Zenobius, Cent. iv. 38; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 229 ; Scholiast on Homer, "Thad, vii. 86 ; Eusta- 
thius on Homer, Iliad, vii. 86, p. 667 ; id. on Homer, Od. v 
339, p. 1543 ; Pausanias, i. 44. 7 89., ix. 94. 7 ; Ovid, Meta. 
morph. iv. 481—542 ; Hyginus, Fab.4 and 5. Euripides wrote 
a tragedy, Ino, of which а number of fragments remain. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. А. Nauck?, pp. 482 
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sea. But when they were over the sea which lies 
betwixt Sigeum and the Chersonese, Helle slipped 
into the deep and was drowned, and the sea was 
called Hellespont after her. But Phrixus came to 
the Colchians, whose king was Aeetes, son of the 
Sun and of Perseis, and brother of Circe and 
Pasiphae, whom Minos married. Не received 
Phrixus and gave him one of his daughters, Chalciope. 
And Phrixus sacrificed the ram with the golden fleece 
to Zeus the god of Escape, and the fleece he gave 
to Aeetes, who nailed it to an oak in a grove of 
Ares. And Phrixus had children by Chalciope, to 
wit, Argus, Melas, Phrontis, and Cytisorus. 

But afterwards Athamas was bereft also of the 

children of Ino through the wrath of Hera; for he 
went mad and shot Learchus with an arrow, and Ino 
cast herself and Melicertes into the sea.! Being 
banished from Boeotia, Athamas inquired of the god 
where he should dwell, and on receiving an oracle 
that he should dwell in whatever place he should be 
entertained by wild beasts, he traversed a great 
extent of country till he fell in with wolves that 
were devouring pieces of sheep; but when they saw 
him they abandoned their prey and fled. So 
Athamas settled in that country and named it 
Athamantia after himself ;? and he married Themisto, 
daughter of Hypseus, and begat Leucon, Erythrius, 
Schoeneus, and Ptous. 
899. It is said that Hera drove Athamas mad because she 
was angry with him for receiving from Hermes the infant 
Dionysus and bringing him up as a girl. See Apollodorus, 
iii. 4. 8; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron. 92. 

2 Compare Scholiast on Plato, Minos, p. 315c; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 22; Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. 'A0a- 
pdvriov, p. 24.10. According to the last of these writers, 
Athamantia was a plain in Thessaly. 
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X3ícvjos 0à о AióXov ктісаѕ Epúpav т?р viv 
Aeyopévy» KópiwÜov yape? Mepornv т>” ArAav- 
Tos. éE айтди mais wyívera, Г№адкоѕ, @ тай$ 
Berrepodovrns é£ Evpupedns éyevviü, ðs écrewe 
т?» mupimvovv Xipatpav. коћабєтал дё >{туфо$ 
ёи "Aiou mérpov Tais yepol кай Tf) repari 
KvALcv, kai тодтоу отєрВа\\ ÜéXov: ойто 
66 mOovmEvos UT’ avTOD @бєїта таму» eis TovTr(a c. 
tivee бё TraíTQv thy кто бй тт» `Асотод 
Ouyatépa Alywav: артатаута yap айт?» крйфа 
Aia ' Acer pnvica CntobvrTs Néyerat. 

Aniov бё Bactrevov tis Февк{до$ Atoundnv 
т?» Boúlov уаде, кай avT@ vivera. Ouyarnp uév 
"Aatepodia,! тає 66 Aiveros “Актор PirAaKos 
Ké$jaXos, $$ yapet Ilpóepww ? тди 'Epex0éows. 
адбь бё ) Hos adrov áprráte, épacbeica. 

Tlepenpns 66 Mecajvgv karaa xv Горуофдуть 
Tiv llepaéos &ynuev, é£ ўс “Adapeds aùr xai 
Aevkur ros kai Tuvddpews ёт, тє Ixdpios ттаїдеє$ 


l'Acrepobía Preller (comparing Scholiast on Homer, Л. 
ii. 520, Scholiast on Euripides, 7'roades, 9), Hercher, 
Wagner: 'Aerepomía А. 

? Прёкр» Aegius: mpókvmv А. 


! Compare Homer, Iliad, vi. 152 sq. ; Pausanias, ii. 1. 1. 

? As to Bellerophon and the Chimera, see Apollodorus, ii. 
3. 1, with the note. 

? As to Sisyphus and his stone, see Homer, Od. xi. 593-600. 
Homer does not say why Sisyphus was thus punished, but 
Pausanias (ii. 5. 1) and the Scholiast on Homer (Iliad, i. 180) 
agree with Apollodorus as to the crime which incurred this 
punishment. Hyginus assigns impiety as the cause of his 
sufferings (Fab. 60). The picturesque story of this cunning 
knave, who is said to have laid Death himself by the heels, 
so that nobody died till Ares released Death and delivered 
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And Sisyphus, son of Aeolus, founded Ephyra, which 
is now called Corinth,! and married Merope, daughter 
of Atlas. They had a son Glaucus, who had by 
Eurymede a son Bellerophon, who slew the fire- 
breathing Chimera.? But Sisyphus is punished in 
Hades by rolling a stone with his hands and head in 
the effort to heave it over the top; but push it as he 
will, it rebounds backward. This punishment he 
endures for the sake of Aegina, daughter of Asopus ; 
for when Zeus had secretly carried her off, Sisyphus 
is said to have betrayed the secret to Asopus, who 
was looking for her. 

Deion reigned over Phocis and married Diomede, 
daughter of Xuthus; and there were born to him a 
daughter, Asterodia, and sons, Aenetus, Actor, 
Phylacus, and Cephalus, who married  Procris, 
daughter of Erechtheus.* But afterwards Dawn fell 
in love with him and carried him off. 

Perieres took possession of Messene and married 
Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus, by whom he had 
sons, to wit, Aphareus and Leucippus,° and Tyndareus, 


Sisyphus himself into his clutches (Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, 
vi. 153), was the theme of plays by Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A. Nauck’, рр. 74 sqq., 251, 572; The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 1845q. Critias, one of the Thirty 
Tyrants at Athens, is credited with a play on the same 
theme, of which a very striking fragment, giving a wholly 
sceptical view of the origin of the belief in gods, has come 
down tous. See Sextus Empiricus, ed. Im. Bekker, pp. 402 
sqq.; Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, 
pp. 771 sqq. 

4 Compare ii. 4. 7, iii. 15. 1. Аз to the love of Dawn ог 
Day for Cephalus, see Hesiod, Theog. 986 sgq.; Pausanias, i. 
3.1; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 41 ; Ovid, Metamorph. 
vii. 700-713 ; Hyginus, Fab. 189, 270. | 

5 Compare Pausanias, iv. 2. 2 and 4. 
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éyévovro. то\\оў 66 Tov Tepenpny Méyova ty ойк 
АгдАоу maida adda Kuvópra ! той ApókXa- 
б.оттер тд тєрї tav Пєријроиѕ ёк‹убуш> èv тф 
"ATAavTuKQ yéver б\т орєу. 

„Маут 66? yapet vóndqv итда, Kat yivovrtar 
айтф maides Пол\убект$% xal Aixtus: оўто! 
>ёр фо» w@xicay.* 

Larpovers дё тд pév трфто> тєрї OeccaMav 
KATØKEL, Tapayevópevos i^ а0015 eis "Нм éxet 
modu éxticev. UBpiatns де ðv kai TO Ad ёёісой- 
ola белш» bia THY &céBeiav ékoXda 0n éXeye 
үйр éavTÓv elvat Ай, кай TAS éxelvou Üvaías 
adedopevos é éavTQ тросётассе Ovew, xai Ворсаѕ 
pev é£npapuévas ёЁ йрратоѕ peta AeBrirov Xa- 
K@V суроу éXeye Bpovráv, Baddow бё eis obpavóv 
aiÜouévas М№аџртадаѕ ÉXeyev астраттє. 2є05 òè 
avTÓV Kepavvocas тту ктісӨєісау йт аўто? TTÓALV 
«ai TOUS oikijropas npavice парта. 

Торф бё т Larpwvews биуаттр Kal "Алкадіктв 
тард Кртдє? [то Zarpwvéws adehd@| Tpepopery 

ёрота laxe Eviméws тоў тотаной, Kal cuvexas 
ёт) Tà TovTov рє:Өра hort@aa тойтогЅ Єтодӯрєто.5 


1 Kyrópra Aegius: kvvóvTov А. 

2 52. The MSS. add AióAov, which is retained by Müller 
and Bekker, bracketed by Westermann, and deleted by 
Hercher and. Wagner. 

3 Похуёёктт]$ Aegius : толидє0ктѕ А. 

4 Фкісау Heyne: gxnoay А. 

5 ёт$йрето Faber, Bekker, Wagner: ётодорето A, Heyne, 
Westermann, Müller: émevfjxero Hercher (comparing Philo- 
stratus, Epist. 47, ñ 5€ Торо TẸ Evime? émevftaro). 


! See below, iii. 10. 3. 
? Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 68. 1. His city was called 
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and also Icarius. But many say that Perieres was 
not the son of Aeolus but of Cynortas, son of 
Amyclas;! so we shall narrate the history of the 
descendants of Perieres in dealing with the family 
of Atlas. 

Magnes married a Naiad nymph, and sons were 
born to him, Polydectes and Dictys; these colonized 
Seriphus. ' 

Salmoneus at first dwelt in Thessaly, but after- 
wards he came to Elis and there founded a city.? 
And being arrogant and wishful to put himself on an 
equality with Zeus, he was punished for his impiety ; 
for he said that he was himself Zeus, and he took 
away the sacrifices of the god and ordered them to 
be offered to himself; and by dragging dried hides, 
with bronze kettles, at his chariot, he said that he 
thundered, and by flinging lighted torches at the 
sky he said that he lightened. But Zeus struck him 
with a thunderbolt, and wiped out the city he had 
founded with all its inhabitants.? 

Now Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus and Alcidice, 
was brought up by Cretheus, brother of Salmoneus, 
and conceived a passion for the river Enipeus, and 
often would she hie to its running waters and utter 
Salmone. бее Strabo, vii. 3. 31 and 32, p. 356 ; Stephanus 
Byzantius, 8.0. Залифут. 

з Compare Virgil, Aen. vi. 585 sqq. with the commentary 
of Servius; Hyginus, Fab. 61; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 28, 93 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 82; Second Vatican Mythographer, 56). In 
the traditions concerning Salmoneus we muy perhaps trace 
the reminiscence of a line of kings who personated the Sky-god 
Zeus and attempted to make rain, thunder and lightning by 
means of imitative magic. See The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, i. 310, ii. 177, 180 sq. Sophocles composed 
a Satyric play on the subject (T'he Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 177 sqq.). es 
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IIocetióQy 06 eixacbels Evime? ovykaTekAi0n 
айт) 7) бё yevv5icaca крофа Ou )povs тайбас 
éxtiOnarv. ёккециќуоу бе TÓV Bpedóv, mapivrav 
{ттофор8ф>+ тто$ pia mpocaxragévn TH xn * 

батёроу Tov Вреффу TEALOV TL тоў трот@тоу 
pépos emoinoev. 0 0 (ттофор8д$ ápdorépovs 
TOUS таїда<$ dvehopevos &peve, каї i Tov bev TEMO- 
Gévta  IIeXíav ékáXeae, TÓV бе Érepov №у\ёа. 
TeAeuoÜévres бе aveyv@piaay тӯр payrépa,, Kal THY 
paytpuray атёктеау 2иё]р@ KaKovpéviy. yàp 
qvóvres i UT айт THY илтёра Фритсал є ёт’ айт, 
) 66 фбасаса eis тд THs “Hpas réuevos karéQvye, 


1 zapióvTov immopopBav MSS. and editors: vapióvros inro- 
форВо? Hercher. But compare Scholiast on Homer, Jl. x. 
334, ётєЛӨбутєѕ оби of immopopBol àveAouevol re Tà пода 
érpegov. On the other hand Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 
253, р 1681, has the singular: ro)rov uév ЇїттофорЁ8$$ dverd- 
HEVOS КТА. 

2 enañ A. Wagner ascribes the correction ҳтлӯ to Aegius ; 
but in his text Aegius reads Өтлӯ and translates it so 
(** mamma, casu quodam tetigisset”). Commelinus and Gale 
read xqA$, and so Heyne, :Westermann, Müller, Bekker, 
Hercher, and Wagner. 


! As to the passion of Tyro for the river Enipeus, see 
Homer, Od. xi. 235 sqq.; Lucian, Dial. Marin. 13 ; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 68. 3 ; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 234, p. 1681. 
Sophocles wrote two plays, both called Tyro, on the romantic 
love and sorrows of this heroine. See T'ragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 272 sqq.; The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 270 sqq. 

? As to the exposure and discovery of the twins Pelias and 
Neleus, see Menander, Epitrepontes, 108-116 (Four Plays of 
Menander, ed. E. Capps, pp. 60 sq.); Scholiast on Homer, ЇЇ. 
x. 334 ; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 253, p. 1681. Accord- 
ing to Eustathius and the Scholiast on Homer (Ul.cc.), Pelias 
was suckled by a mare and Neleus by a bitch. Compare 
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her plaint to them. But Poseidon in the likeness of 
Enipeus lay with her,! and she secretly gave birth 
to twin sons, whom she exposed. As the babes lay 
forlorn, a mare, belonging to some passing horse- 
keepers, kicked with its hoof one of the two infants 
and left a livid mark on its face. The horse-keeper 
took up both the children and reared them; and the 
one with the livid (рейол) mark he called Pelias, 
and the other Neleus.? When they were grown up, 
they discovered their mother and killed their 
. stepmother Sidero. For knowing that their mother 

was ill-used by her, they attacked her, but before 
they could catch her she had taken refuge in the 
precinct of Hera? However, Pelias cut her down 


Aelian, Var. Hist. xii. 42. Aristotle says (Poetics, 16, p. 1454, 
b 25) that in Sophocles's play T'yro the recognition of the 
forsaken babes was effected. by means of the ark (oxdgm) in 
which they were found. Menander seems to have followed 
a somewhat different tradition, for he says that the children 
were found by an old goatherd, and that the token by which 
they were recognized was a small scrip or wallet (жлріё:ор). 
The legend of the exposed twins, the children of a divine 
father by à human mother, who were suckled by animals, 
reared by a peasant, and grew up toquarrel about à kingdom, 
presents points of resemblauce to the legend of Romulus and 
Remus; and it has even been suggested that the Greek tale, 
as dramatized by Sophocles, was the ultimate source of the 
Roman story, having filtered to the early Roman historian 
Q. Fabius Pictor through the medium of the Greek historian 
Diocles of Peparethus, whom Fabius Pictor appears to have 
followed on this and many other points of early Roman 
history (Plutarch, Romulus, 3). The same word exá$» which 
Sophocles seems to have applied to the ark in which Pelias 
and Neleus were exposed, is applied by Plutarch (J.c.) to 
the ark in which Romulus and Remus were exposed. бее 
C. Trieber, ** Die Romulussage," Rheinisches Museum, N.F. 
xlii. (1888), pp. 568. . 
3 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175, who seems 
to have copied Apollodorus. 
53 
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Пєма$ бё én’ айт@ь тфу Вору айттуу karéca£e, 


9 Kal кадоћоо O.eTéXeL THY "Hpav йт:иа$в>. Eo TA- 


10 


11 


cíagav бе ÜoTepov 7 pos addHprous, kai N9Xevs 
pev ékTrea ov T)Kev eis Meoonvny Kal Поу ктібе, 
«ai "ya uet Xrwpiba т?» "Audiovos, eE s avTÓ 
ytveraa - Üvyárnp uév Inpo, dippeves бе Tadpos 
‘Aa réptos IIvA4ov Anipaxos | Evpúßios 'EsriXaos 
Фрӣсиоѕ Evpupevns Evayopas AXáaTop NéoTop 
Iepuckópevos, $ O д7) kai Посє:дду ббс pera- 
BáXXeav Tas pophds, «ai paxópevos ӧтє H pai Mis 
ёёеторбєг Пор, уг/0реуоЅ бтё pev №ёюр бтё бе 
бф orè 66 дёмєса, vd’ HpaxXéovs perà TOV 
аллоу №№ тодо? àm éÜavev. ёс £n бё 
Néotwp póvos, érreió?) тара l'eprvíois ётрёфето' 
os уша "А>аф 8а» THV Kpattéws Ouyatépas 
pev Tlecovdixny ка! Помукаетту ё А тада 
dé Перса >тратгуо>' ‘Apntov 'Exédpova Пєсіс- 
тратоу `Артілоҳоу Opacvyjónv. 

IIeMas бё тєрї Өєссаћау KAT@KEL, каї ynuas 
Ava£iB(av тту Bíavros, 05 дё évioe ! Duropaxnv 
THY `А ифгорос, éyévvgoe maîða pev "Акастор, 
боуатёраѕ 96 llewuóiegv lleXómetav ‘Iaraodonv 
" AXAga Tt. 

Кр>»бєў$ бё «risas loXxóv yape? Tvpo Tv 

1 ior В, Wagner : ёмо: Aéyovai А. 


1 Compare Homer, Od. xi. 281 sqq.; Pausanias, iv. 2. 5. 

? See below, ii. 7. 3, and compare ‘Homer, Il. xi. 690-693, 
with the Scholia ; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 549 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 10. As to Periclymenus, see the verses of Hesiod 
quoted by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 156, 
according to whom Periclymenus received from Poseidon the 
power of turning himself into an eagle, an ant, a bee, ога 
snake; but Hercules, so says the scholiast, killed him with 
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on the very altars, and ever after he continued to 
treat Hera with contumely. But afterwards the 
brothers fell out, апа Neleus, being banished, came 
to Messene, and founded Pylus, and married Chloris,! 
daughter of Amphion, by whom he had a daughter, 
Pero, and sons, to wit, Taurus, Asterius, Pylaon, 
Deimachus, Eurybius, Epilaus, Phrasius, Eurymenes, 
Evagoras, Alastor, Nestor and Periclymenus, whom 
Poseidon granted the power of changing his shape. 
And when Hercules was ravaging Pylus, in the fight 
Periclymenus turned himself into a lion, a snake, and 
a bee, but was slain by Hercules with the other sons 
of Neleus. Nestor alone was saved, because he was 
brought up among the Gerenians? He married 
Anaxibia, daughter of Cratieus,? and begat daughters, 
Pisidice and Polycaste, and sons, Perseus, Stratichus, 
Aretus, Echephron, Pisistratus, Antilochus, and 
Thrasymedes. 

But Pelias dwelt in Thessaly and married Anaxibia, 
daughter of Bias, but according to some his wife was 
Phylomache, daughter of Amphion; and he begat 
a son, Acastus, and daughters, Pisidice, Pelopia, 
Hippothoe, and Alcestis.* 

Cretheus founded Iolcus and married Tyro, 


а, blow of his club when he had assumed the form of a fly. 
According to another account, it was in the form of а bee 
that Periclymenus was slain by Hercules (Eustathius, on 
Homer, Od. xi. 285, pp. 1685 sq.; Scholiast on Homer, Л. ii. 
336). But Ovid (Lc.) says that Hercules shot him in the 
shape of an eagle, and this version is followed by Hyginus 
(Fab. 10). Periclymenus is also reported to have been able 
to change himself into any animal or tree he pleased (Eusta- 
thius, /.c.; Scholiast on Homer, Od. хі. 286). ; 

3 According to Homer (Od. iii. 452), the wife of Nestor 
was Eurydice, daughter of Clymenus. 

* Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175. 
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/ 3 Ф b ^ ГА ^ » 
Darpovéws, €E т$ avT@ yivovrat waises  Alacv 
, / / ? А ` " , ^ 
ApnvÜdev Pépns.  '"ApvÜáev péev оў» оку 

/ ^ / 
IIvAov! Ei80uévgv yape? thv Фёртто$, xai yivov- 
Tal Traióes aùr Bias xai Ме\хацштоис, Os ётї TOv 

^ ^ , ^ 
xopiov діатє№®р, ойстѕ трд т? OLKHTEWS аўто? 

^ > 
брод év т hwrcds Shewy vrrf)pyev, àmrokTewávTov 
^ 9 \ 

tav Oepatrovtwy Tors дфеє та pev épmerà Evra 
соџфорђсас ёкаусє, Tovs де TV дфєоюу veoocovs 
ёӨрєүєу. oi ё yevouevor TéXeiot TrapaaTávres ? 
avTQ ko,uouévo TOV W WV é£ ёкатероу TAS акойѕ 

^ M M 
таў yAwooals ébexáÜaupov. о бё avastas kai 

^ / , 
ryevójuevos TEPLOENS TOY UTmepmerouévov Opvéov 
/ 

Tas dwvas тише, kai пар ёкєірюу uavÜávov 
ГА ^ 3 , \ / / 
vrpoUXeye тої avOpwrois Tà uéXXovra. просєћа8є 

^ ^ N 
бё Kal THY 2:4 TOY LEPÕV AVTLKÝV, Tept дё TOV 
, \ VES / \ No» 
AXdeióv тутуу» AvroNXovt то NOLTOV àpto ToS 
Hv pavees. | 

\ ‹ 
Bias è? éuvnoteveto Паро туу NwAéos о 
^ ^ \ 
бё TONOV a)TQ uvuoTevouévov ттуу ÜvyaTrépa 
| тудо» E: толуу А. ? тараттдутез E: wepioravres А. 
3 Blas де 6 '"Auv0dovos А: the words б 'АдъӨао>»о$ were con- 


demned as a gloss by Heyne and are omitted by Hercher 
and Wagner. 


! Compare Homer, Od. xi. 258 sq.; Tzetzes, Schol. om 


Lycophron, 175. 

? As to the mode in which Melampus learned the language 
of birds, and with it the art of divination, from serpents in 
return for the kindness which he had shown to their species, 
see Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 118 ; compare 
Eustathius on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1685; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
x. 137. Helenus and Cassandra are said to have acquired their 
prophetic power in like manner. Аз children they were left 
overnight in a temple of Apollo, and in the morning serpents 
were found licking their ears. See Scholiast on Homer, Zl. 
vii. 44 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, Introd. vol. i. pp. 
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daughter of Salmoneus, by whom he had sons, 
Aeson, Amythaon, and Pheres! Amythaon dwelt 
in Pylus and married Idomene, daughter of Pheres, 
and there were born to him two sons, Bias and 
Melampus. The latter lived in the country, and 
before his house there was an oak, in which there 
was a lair of snakes. His servants killed the 
snakes, but Melampus gathered wood and burnt the 
reptiles, and reared the young ones. And when 
the young were full grown, they stood beside him 
at each of his shoulders as he slept, and they 
purged his ears with their tongues. He started up 
in a great fright, but understood the voices of the 
birds flying overhead, and from what he learned 
from them he foretold to men what should come 
to pass? He acquired besides the art of taking the 
auspices, and having fallen in with Apollo at the 
Alpheus he was ever after an excellent soothsayer. 
Bias wooed Pero, daughter of Neleus.? But as 
there were many suitors for his daughter's hand, 


266 8q., ed. C. С. Müller. Porphyry said that perhaps we and 
all men might have understood the language of all animals 
if a serpent had washed our ears (De abstinentia, iii. 4). In 
the folk-tales of many lands, men are said to have obtained 
& knowledge of the language of animals from serpents, either 
by eating the flesh of serpents or in other ways. See my 
article, ‘‘ The Language of Animals,” The Archaeological 
Review, i. (1888), рр. 166 sqq. 

* The following romantic tale of the wooing of Pero is 
told also by the Scholiast on Homer (Od. xi. 287). It is 
repeated also in substantially the same form by Eustathius, 
on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1685. Compare Scholiast on 
Theocritus, iii. 43; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, i. 118; 
Propertius, ii. 3. 51 sqq. А summary of the story, shorn of 
its miraculous elements, is given by Homer (Od. xi. 287-297, 
xv. 225-238) and Pausanias (iv. 36. 3). See Appendix, 
s“ Melampus and the kine of Phylacus." 
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óocew ёфу TQ Tas Фулакоої Boas кош- 
сарт, айтф. айта: бё joav èv Фиухажту, kai 
KÜcv éepvraccey айта$ ov ойтє dvÜpwmos ойтє 
Onpiov TéXas éXOetv HdvvaTo. таўта$ абу»атфь 
Bias tas Boas к\а: тареєкахе TOV аде\фдь» 
avrAraBécbar. Medrdpurrovs бё bméoxero, ка} 
mpoeimev бт hwpaOnoera: kXémrov Kal дєбєі 
éviavTóv ойто tas Boas Aneta. perà ёё тти 
Umocxerw eis Фъулхакт»› атте rai, кабдатєр 
qpocime, pwpavels émi тӯ rror) бёсшо$? ёр 
olxnpate épvAdaceto. Xevmouévov бё той ёш- 
avtov Bpayéos ypovov, TOv катӣ тд Kpudaiov® 
THS OTEYNS TKWANKWV GKOVEL, TOD MeV EPWTOVTOS 
тосор non uépos TOU бокой diaBéBpwrar, тфу dé 
aTroxpwopevwv* Mormòv édAdytoTov elvai. kal 
таёо ékéXevaev avTOv eis Érepov olknua eTa- 
yayety, yevouévov бё TovTov eT ov TOÀU cvvé- 
mese TO оїкуша. Üavuácas ёё Фућакоѕ, kai 
pa8cov бт ёсті pavtis йрістоѕ, Asas Tapeká- 
Aeaev єйттєїр mws аўто? TQ marði '1фїкАф maiðes 
yévovrai. 0 0 vmréowxero ёф o Tas Boas Ağ- 
erat. Kal катабусаѕ tavpous úo ка} ueMaas 
TOUS OlWVYOUS ттротєка\ётато* Tapayevouéevov дё 
aiyvTLo), Tapa TovTov pavOdver ù) бт DvUAaKOS 
тотє Kplovs Téuvev émi тб aidoiwy® парӣ TO 
Ibico Th» uáxatpav ppayuévqv ёт, karéOero, 
дєісартоѕ бё Tod mardos Kal dvyóvros а001Ѕ катӣ 
т lepas Ópvós а?тђу ern ke, kal тайтт» apde- 

1 évAdkov A, Westermann, Müller: ‘I¢feAov Aegius, 
Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. 

2 Séoutos Bekker: decors А. 

5 крифаїоу RR®B: корифаїо/ C, PR¢ in the margin: ópo- 
фиаїо› Faber, Hercher. * àmokpwouévov R: àmokpiwauévov А. 


5 aibolov R : aiBlwy A : àypàv Heyne, Westermann, Bekker. 
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Neleus said that he would give her to him who 
should bring him the kine of Phylacus. These 
were in Phylace, and they were guarded by a dog 
wbich neither man nor beast could come near. 
Unable to steal these kine, Bias invited his brother 
to help him. Melampus promised to do so, and 
foretold that he should be detected in the act of 
stealing them, and that he should get the kine after 
being kept in bondage for a year. After making 
this promise he repaired to Phylace and, just as 
he had foretold, he was detected in the theft and 
kept a prisoner in a cell. When the year was nearly 
up, he heard the worms in the hidden part of the 
roof, one of them asking how much of the beam 
had been already gnawed through, and others an- 
swering that very little of it was left. At once 
he bade them transfer him to another cell, 
and not long after that had been done the cell 
fell in. Phylacus marvelled, and perceiving that 
he was an excellent soothsayer, he released him 
and invited him to say how his son Iphiclus might 
get children. Melampus promised to tell him, 
provided he got the kine. Апа having sacrificed 
two bulls and cut them in pieces he summoned the 
birds; and when a vulture came, he learned from 
it that once, when Phylacus was gelding rams, he 
laid down the knife, still bloody, beside Iphiclus, 
and that when the child was frightened and ran 
away, he stuck the knife on the sacred oak,! and the 


! According to the Scholiast on Homer (Od. xi. 287 and 
290) and Eustathius (on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1685), the tree 
was not an oak but a wild pear-tree (&xepdos). 
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rpoxácas! éxddurper 0 Protos. ENeyev ov, 
ebpeÜeLa s THS paxaipas et Evwv tov tov ті, 
иёра дка 1фїк\ф дф тієї», тада yevvijaew. 
тайта кайф» тар' avyvmiob Meddprrous THY uev 
páxatpav ebpe, TQ дё фік TÓV ióv Evoas ert 
ńuépas дёка 88ке тє@р, Kal та avT@ Подар- 
KNS éyévero. tas 6 Boas eis Плов» #\асє, Kat 
TO 4бє\фф тй» NqAéos Ouyatépa х^а8ф» ёбокє. 
«ai шёҳрг pev Tivos ev Meconvn катфкє,, ws дё 
Tas êv Apye yvvatkas eFeunve Avdvucos, émi? 
pépet Ts? Bacirelas iacápevos aùtTàs Ket peTa 
Bíavros катоктсеє. 

Bíavros бе kai Про? TaXaos, о? kai Avo- 
páxns т< "А Варто тоў Ме\аџтобоѕ ' 'Адрастоѕ 
Пардєуота{05, IIpóva£ M«ta'TeUs "Ар ттби@уо$ 
"Epipunn, Ñv ‘Apudidpaos ya uet. Пардеуотаіоу 
бё Проџауоѕ éyévero, 0 perà TOV émvyóvov ёті 
OnBas éatpatev0n, Мукістёоѕ бе Evpvanos, os 
xev eis Tpoíav. Прфуактоѕ бё éyévero AvxoÜp- 
yos, "Абойттоу бе xai Афга ths Пр@руактоѕ 
Üvyarépes èv “Apyeta AnutrvAn Агугаћеа, maî- 
des дё Айугалеў< <каі> Kvávwrmos. 

Фёртѕ дё о Крд ёо Pepas èv Өєссаћ№а кті- 
cas éyfévvnaev " AÓópnrov xai A vicoüpryov. Локодр- 
yos pev obv тєрї Nepéav катфктсє, у!шаѕ $e 
Evpudixny, as бё éviot фас "Анфибёа», éyév- 
ynaev 'Офё\тт» <TÒV batepov>* kXnÜévra "A pyeé- 
popov. “Абилүтои бе Bactrevovtos TOV , Pepav, 
eOntevaev 'AToXXov атф nvquoTevouévo тэу 


1 duditpoxacas К: &udirpoxocas А. 
* art R: n5 А. 3 rns R: ToU A. 
4 rbv taorepov added by Hercher. 
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bark encompassed the knife and hid it. He said, 
therefore, that if the knife were found, and he scraped 
off the rust, and gave it to Iphiclus to drink for ten 
days, he would beget a son. Having learned these 
things from the vulture, Melampus found the knife, 
scraped the rust, and gave it to Iphiclus for ten days 
to drink, and a son Podarces was born to him.! 
But he drove the kine to Pylus, and having received 
the daughter of Neleus he gave her to his brother. 
For a time he continued to dwell in Messene, but 
when Dionysus drove the women of Argos mad, 
he healed them on condition of receiving part of the 
kingdom, and settled down there with Bias.? 

Bias and Pero had a son Talaus, who married 
Lysimache, daughter of Abas, son of Melampus, and 
had by her Adrastus, Parthenopaeus, Pronax, Mecis- 
teus, Aristomachus, and Eriphyle, whom Amphiaraus 
married. Parthenopaeus had a son Promachus, who 
marched with the Epigoni against Thebes;? and 
Mecisteus had a son Euryalus, who went to Troy.* 
Pronax had a son Lycurgus; and Adrastus had by 
Amphithea, daughter of Pronax, three daughters, 
Argia, Deipyle, and Aegialia, and two sons, Aegialeus 
and Cyanippus. 

Pheres, son of Cretheus, founded Pherae in Thessaly 
and begat Admetus and Lycurgus. Lycurgus took up 
his abodeat Nemea, and having married Eurydice, or, as 
some say, Amphithea, he begat Opheltes, afterwards 
called Archemorus. When Admetus reigned over 
Pherae, Apollo served him as his thrall,5while Admetus 

! Compare Apollodorus, Epitome, iii. 20, with the note. 

F Р 2 elow, ii. 2. 2; Diodorus Siculus, ii. 68. 4 ; Pausanias, 
ll. ‚ 4. 


? Compare below, iii. 7. 2. * See Homer, Jl, ii. 565 sq. 
5 See below, iii. 6. 4. * See below, iii. 10. 4. 
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ПємМмо» Ovyatépa " AAknoa Tiv. éxeivov! дё dace 
émavyyeiXauévov? т» Óvyarépa TQ karatevEavrt 
vy ‚ \ / 3 9 ‚ , 
арра Xéovros kai xámpov, ' AsqoXXov Cevkas 
y € \ , ` / Ww 
ёдокє/ о бё Kopicas mpos Ilediay "AX«qgatw 
AapBdaver. Oúwv бё ev тоф yápow ёёє№адєто 
'"Артёшдг Ocar 0:4 тодто тоу Oarapov avoikas 
ebpe ÓOpakóvrov стєрашасг t  memAnpopévov. 
, / \ 3 \ , A M 4 ? / 
AmodAov ёё eirov é&thdoKxecOat тўи Üeov, nth- 
сато Tapà? цдорфъ» iva, Tav “Aduntos uéXXn 
TeAevTüv, атол? roð Üavárov, àv éxovatws т 
bTép афтод Ov EA 6 ws бе HAGE 7 
p 0 Ovncxew Erxntar.® ws 8 TAOev +) 
Tov Üv5ckew ђиёра, pýTte тоў TaTpos pre THS 
иттрдѕ йттёр афто? Üvijakerv ÜeXóvrov, " AXrna Tus 
bTepaTéÜave. Kal айту там» àvémeyuwNrev 7j 
Корт, @ 02 ёлог Xéyovoww, "Нрак№ѕ <mpòs 
айтди avexousoe>" payeordpevos” Ад). 
Alcovos 06 тод Kpnôéws ка} Поћ\оџадтѕ Ts 
AvtorvKov асои. obros ærer év 'loXA«Q, тї 

1 ékelyov Heyne, Hercher, Wagner: éxe(vp MSS., Wester- 
mann, Müller, Bekker. 

2 гтаууєЛаџцёуои. The MSS. add meAAÍ(ov (MedAfov), which 
is deleted by Hercher and Wagner, following Heyne. 
Aéovros kal кётроу Heyne: Aeóvrwv kal kámpov A. 
oretpauac: Heyne: oeípaua А. 
mapa ККА: wep) А. 

б ёАлта. The MSS. add татђр À иўтур f) yvvf. These 
words are retained by Westermann and Müller, but omitted 
by Bekker, Hercher, апа Wagner, following Heyne. 


7 «mpbs айтђу dvexdutcoe>. Omitted in the MSS. : restored 
by Fischer and Wagner from Zenobius, Cent. i. 18. 


a & € 


1 Compare Hyginus, Fab. 50 and 51. 

2 That is, Persephone. 

3 This pathetic story is immortalized by Euripides in his 
noble tragedy Alcestis, happily still extant. Compare 
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wooed Alcestis, daughter of Pelias. Now Pelias 
had promised to give his daughter to him who should 
yoke a lion and a boar to a car, and Apollo yoked and 
gave them to Admetus, who brought them to Pelias 
and so obtained Alcestis.! But in offering a sacrifice 
at his marriage, he forgot to sacrifice to Artemis ; 
therefore when he opened the marriage chamber he 
found it full of coiled snakes. Apollo bade him 
appease the goddess and obtained as a favour of the 
Fates that, when Admetus should be about to die, 
he might be released from death if someone should 
choose voluntarily to die for him. And when 
the day of his death came neither his father nor his 
mother would die for him, but Alcestis died in his 
stead. But the Maiden? sent her up again, or, as 
some say, Hercules fought with Hades and brought 
her up to him.? 

Aeson, son of Cretheus, had a son Jason by 
Polymede, daughter of Autolycus. Now Jason dwelt in 


Zenobius, Cent. i. 18, which to a certain extent agrees 
verbally with this passage of Apollodorus. The tale of 
Admetus and Alcestis has its parallel in history. Once 
when Philip II. of Spain had fallen ill and seemed like to 
die, his fourth wife, Anne of Austria, ‘‘in her distress, 
implored the Almighty to spare a life so important to the 
welfare of the kingdom and of the church, and instead of 
it to accept the sacrifice of her own. Heaven, says the 
chronicler, as the result showed, listened to her prayer. The 
king recovered ; and the queen fell ill of a disorder which in 
а few days termiitated fatally.” So they laid the dead queen 
to her last rest, with the kings of Spain, in the gloomy pile 
of the Escurial among the wild and barren mountains of 
Castile ; but there was no Hercules to complete the parallel 
with the Greek legend by restoring her in the bloom of life 
and beauty to the arms of her husband. See W. H. Prescott, 
е of the Reign of Philip the Second, bk. vi. chap. 2, at 
the end. | 
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дё Чоћкод IIeMas éBaaíXevae perà Kpy6éa, Ф 
Xpopuévo тєрї THs Васіћєіаѕ «естісе 0 Geos 
TOV povoaávóaXov фола ааба. TÓ ) не» оду трф- 
TOV T'yvóeu TOV XPa Mov, ais бё ÜoTepov avTOv 
éyvo. Tev yap ёті TH бахае ет ILoceióàvi 
Üvciav! алои тє TONAOUS éTi TAUTYH Kal TOV 
'Iácova peremépvraro. o бё uL yewpyias èv 
Tots хФрїо& crater € čomevoev ёті тту vaíav: 
StaBaive | бе тотарбь 'Avavpov é£X0e povosdv- 
даћ№оѕ, TÒ Érepov åmorésas ev TO peib pp тёб.\хор. 
Ücacápuevos óé ПєМма<$ aùròv xai TOV Xeng mov 
cupBarov para тросе\дор, ті? àv ёттой]сер 
éfovoiav Éycev, ei Xóyiov Tv avr Tpos TLVOS 
povevdnaecbat TOY TOMTOY. 0 бе, eie émed Oov 
ANNOS, eire dia pm “Hpas, iy’ EXOou kakóv 
Мудєа ПєМа (ттуу yàp ' '"Hpav ойк ётша), “Tò 
XpvaópaXXov ‘êpas " ёфт d /тросётаттоу ay € 
ре атф.’ тодто ПєМма$ акойс аҳ «000 ёті т0 
óépas eMeiy? ékéXevoev avTov. тодто бё év 
KoXxous у <v> "Apeos set kpepuáuevov ёк 
дриоѕ, ёфроурєїто бё vireo Ópdkovros аўтуоу. 

"Еті тодто jeptropevos Іасоу "Apyov тарєка- 
Nese TOV pikov, xáxeivos "AOnvas отобдєџёртс 

1 дисіау ER, Zenobius, Cent. іу. 92: volas A. 


2 т{ E, Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92: rls A. 
$ éA0eiv A, Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92: mAeiv Е. 


! For the story of Pelias and Jason, see Pindar, Pyth. iv. 
73 (129) sqq., with the Scholia ; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
i. 5 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, i. 175; Hyginus, 
Fab. 12 апа 13; Servius, on Virgil, Ecl. iv. 34; Lactantius 
Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 516. The present passage of 
Apollodorus is copied almost literally, but as usual without 
acknowledgment, by Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92. It was the 
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Ioleus, of which Pelias was king after Cretheus.! 
But when Pelias consulted the oracle concerning 
the kingdom, the god warned him to beware of the 
man with a single sandal. At first the king under- 
stood not the oracle, but afterwards he apprehended 
it. For when he was offering a sacrifice at the sea to 
Poseidon, he sent for Jason, among many others, to 
participate in it. Now Jason loved husbandry and 
therefore abode in the country, but he hastened to 
the sacrifice, and in crossing the river Anaurus he lost 
a sandal in the stream and landed with only one. 
When Pelias saw him, he bethought him of the oracle, 
and going up to Jason asked him what, supposing he 
had the power, he would do if he had received an 
oracle that he should be murdered by one of the 
citizens. Jason answered, whether at haphazard or 
instigated by the angry Hera in order that Medea 
should prove a curse to Pelias, who did not honour 
Hera, * I would qommand him," said he, “to bring 
the Golden Fleece." No sooner did Pelias hear 
that than he bade him go in quest of the fleece. 
Now it was at Colchis in a grove of Ares, hanging on 
an oak and guarded by a sleepless dragon.? 

Sent to fetch the fleece, Jason called in the help of 
Argus, son of Phrixus; and Argus, by Athena's advice, 


regular custom of Aetolian warriors to go with the left foot 
shod and the right foot unshod. бее Macrobius, Sat. v. 18- 
21, quoting Euripides and Aristotle; Scholiast on Pindar, 
Pyth. iv. 133. So the two hundred: men who broke through 
the Spartan lines at the siege of Plataea were shod on the left 
foot only (Thucydides, iii. 22). Virgil represents some of the 
rustic militia of Latium marching to war with their right feet 
shod and their left feet bare (Aen. vii. 689 sq.). As to the 
custom, see T'aboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 311 sqq. 

? See Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 1268-1270, iv. 123 
899. 163. 
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TEVTNKOVTOPOY рабу KATES eaae т» 7 poca- 
yopevÜetaav. ATÒ тоў karagkevágavros Apya 
ката бё Tv Tp@pav ёуђрџосєу "А бту povier 1 
nyo? т? Awdevidos EvAov. ws Óé 7 vais кате- 
скєасӨт, Хроџёуф o Geos auT@ ret ёттётрєүгє 
cavvaÜpoícavr. TOUS а íaTovs THs EXXdá6os. oi 
бе ca vvapouaÜÉvres єтї» оїдє' Tidus "А уџќоу,? 
б< exvBépva THY райр, 'Oppeùs Oidypov, Zits 
Kat KáAais Bopéov, Кастор kai IIoXvóebicns 
Ards, Terapov xai llgXeus Aiaxod, "Нракћђѕ 
Atos, @ncevs Айуёс$, 3 "Idae кай Avwykevs Apa- 
péws, "Аџфгйраоѕ ‘Ouedéous,4 Kaavevs Kopowov;' 
IaXaij.ov Hóaíeov ў ў Аѓтоћо?, Kóevs " AXeob, 
Ааёртт}< " Apkeiatov, AUTÓXvKoS ‘Eppod, "Ata- 
Advrn > Хого, Mevoitios "Актороѕ, "Актор 
‘Immdoov, “Adpuntos Dépyros, “Axacrtos Пе\оо, 
Eüpvros ‘Eppod, Ме\ауроѕ Oivéws, `Атукаќоѕ 
Avkotpyou, Еўфтно$ Ilocesdapos, Totas Gav- 
párov, Bovrns TeAéovros, Davos kai Ўтафућоѕ 
Avovicov, “Epyivos Посє:д0ро$, Перис) шероѕ 
Nyréws, Avyéas 'HAéov, "IducXos Өєстіоо, "Ар- 
yos Фр о, Evpvanros Мкттёв, IIgvéXeos 
‘Iamadpov,® Airos 'AXékropos,! “Ipiros Nav- 

1 фоуђеу ER: фа» А. 2 ‘Ayvlov Aegius: &yplov А. 

3 Onoeds Aiyéws Aegius : aiyeùs Onoéws А. 

4 'OikAéovs Aegius: iokAéovs A 

5 Kawvéws Képwvos Aegius: Képwros Kawéws Clavier, Hercher. 

6 'IyadAuov A: 'IrráAkuov Scholiast on Homer, Il. ii. 494: 
‘Immadxluov Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 7. 


7 °"Алєктридуоѕ Homer, Il. xvii. 602, with the Scholiast : 
'HAexrpvóvos Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 7. 


! Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 594 sqq., iv. 580 
&qg.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175. The following 
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built a ship of fifty oars named Argo after its builder; 
and at the prow Athena fitted in a speaking timber 
from the oak of Dodona.! When the ship was built, 
and he inquired of the oracle, the god gave him 
leave to assemble the nobles of Greece and sail 
away. And those who assembled were as follow :? 
Tiphys, son of Hagnias, who steered the ship; 
Orpheus, son of Oeagrus; Zetes and Calais, sons of 
Boreas; Castor and Pollux, sons of Zeus ; Telamon 
and Peleus, sons of Aeacus; Hercules, son of Zeus; 
Theseus, son of Aegeus; Idas and Lynceus, sons of 
Aphareus; Amphiaraus, son of Oicles; Caeneus, 
son of Coronus; Palaemon, son of Hephaestus or of 
Aetolus ; Cepheus, son of Aleus ; Laertes son of Arci- 
sius; Autolycus, son of Hermes; Atalanta, daughter 
of Schoeneus; Menoetius, son of Actor; Actor, 
son of Hippasus ; Admetus, son of Pheres; Acastus, 
son of Pelias; Eurytus, son of Hermes; Meleager, 
son of Oeneus; Ancaeus, son of Lycurgus; Euphe- 
mus, son of Poseidon; Poeas, son of Thaumacus; 
Butes, son of Teleon; Phanus and Staphylus, sons 
of Dionysus; Erginus, son of Poseidon; Pericly- 
menus, son of Neleus; Augeas, son of the Sun; 
Iphiclus, son of Thestius; Argus, son of Phrixus; 
Euryalus, son of Mecisteus ; Peneleus, son of Hippal- 
mus ; Leitus, son of Alector; Iphitus, son of Naubolus; 


narrative of the voyage of the Argo is based mainly on the 
Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. As to the voyage of the 
Argonauts, see further Pindar, Pyth. iv. 156 (276) sqq.; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, iv. 40-49; Orphica, Argonautica; "Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 175; Hyginus, Fab. 12, 14-23; Ovid, 
Metamorph. vii. 1 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica. 

2 For lists of the Argonauts, see Pindar, Pyth. iv. 171 s9q.; 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 20 sqq.; Orphica, Argonautica, 
119 egq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. i. 352 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 14. | 
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BóXov, 'AakáXados ка} 'IáXuevos ! " Apeos, ' Aa- 
тёшо$ Kounrov, IIoXóhnpos "EAdTOov. 

Оўфто vavapxobDvros Iácovos àvaxÜévres mpos- 
{тхоось Anuvm.  érvxe ё 1) Afjuvos аудрфу тбтє 
одса ёртшоѕ, Bactrevopévn Sè bmà "Turis 
Ts Өоарутоѕ д aitiav tyvde. ai Anuviat TAV 
"Афродіти ойк étipwv: 7 ё айта upadre 
дисосшіау, ка} 61a тодто of yýpavtes айтӣѕ ёк 
Tis TwAnciov Opaxns Xafovres aixparwridas 
cvvevváCovro avtais. atipatvouevar 66 ai Ağ- 
viar TOUS тє TraTépas Kal rovs üávOpas hovevovar* 
povn 6é ёсосєу “риту Tov éavTíüs патёра 
кріфаса Өдарта. Tpoccxóvres оўу TOTE yv- 
vawucokpaTovuévn TH Ajve pioyortas ras yuvar- 
Ер. “Туут 02 "Idco: ovvevvaterar, ка} 
yevva traidas Kivnov kai Nefpodóvov. 

"Aro Anpuvou 66 тросісҳоос: Доћ№осир,? àv 
éBacireve Кийко$. ойтоѕ avtovs vmeOéfaro 
diroppovas. риктӧс бё àávaxÜévres évreüOev «ai 
MEPLTETOVTES AVTLTVOLALS, AyVvoobYTES тал» тої 


1 IdAuevos Homer, Il. ii. 512: &aApevos A. 
2 AoAloow Aegius: SoAfos EA. 


1 As to the visit of the Argonauts to Lemnos, see Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, Argon. i. 607 sqq.; Orphica, Argonautica, 473 
sqq.-; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. vii. 468; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argon. ii. "7 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 15. Аз to the massacre of 
the men of Lemnos by the women, see further Herodotus, vi. 
138; Apostolius, Cent. x. 65 ; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 91 ; Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 609, 615. The visit of the 
Argonauts to Lemnos was the theme of plays by Aeschylus 
and Sophocles. See T'ragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A. Nauck?, pp. 79, 215 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, ii. 51 899. The Lemnian traditions have been 
interpreted as evidence of а former custom of gynocracy, or 
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Ascalaphus and lalmenus, sons of Ares; Asterius, 
son of Cometes ; Polyphemus, son of Elatus. 

These with Jason as admiral put to sea and 
touched at Lemnos.1 At that time it chanced that 
Lemnos was bereft of men and ruled over by a queen, 
Hypsipyle, daughter of Thoas, the reason of which was 
as follows. The Lemnian women did not honour 
Aphrodite, and she visited them with a noisome 
smell; therefore their spouses took captive women 
from the neighbouring country of Thrace and bedded 
with them. Thus dishonoured, the Lemnian women 
murdered their fathers and husbands, but Hypsipyle 
alone saved her father Thoas by hiding him. So having 
put in to Lemnos, at that time ruled by women, the 
Argonauts had intercourse with the women, and 
Hypsipyle bedded with Jason and bore sons, Euneus 
and Nebrophonus. 

And after Lemnos they landed among the Do- 
liones, of whom Cyzicus was king.? He received 
them kindly. But having put to sea from there by 
night and met with contrary winds, they lost their 
bearings and landed again among the  Doliones. 


the rule of men by women, in the island. See J. J. Bachofen, 
Das Mutterrecht (Stuttgart, 1861), pp. 84 sgg. Every year 
the island of Lemnos was purified. from the guilt of the 
massacre and sacrifices were offered to the dead. The cere- 
monies lasted nine days, during which all fires were extin- 

ished in the island, and a new fire was brought by ship 

rom Delos. If the vessel arrived before the sacrifices to 

the dead had been offered, it might not put in to shore or 
anchor, but had to cruise in the offing till they were com- 
pleted. See Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 24. 

2 As to the visit of the Argonauts to the Doliones and the 
death of King Cyzicus, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 
935-1077 ; Orphica, Argonautica, 486 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argon. ii. 684 sqq., iii. lsgg.; Hyginus, Fab. 16. x 
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AoALoct mpocicyovatv. оѓ ё vopitovres Ieras- 
угкӧу elvat стратоу (Érvxov үйр ото lleXaavyóv 
TVVEYMS TONEMOUMEVOL) раути THS vuKTOS avvá- 
MWTOVGLY AYVOOÛVTES TPOS GyvoouvTas. ктєіраутєѕ 
dé vroXXoUs of ’`Аруоуадта, we? àv kai Kótucov, 
pe? т}цёра>, ws éyvwoav, arodupdpevot TÁS тє 
Kopas ёкєірауто xai tov Kv&ixov ToXvTeAÓS 
Уу \ \ M \ ^ ld 
Earpav. xai perà Thv rad)v п\ейсаутєѕ Mvota 
тросісҳоосір. 
"Еутадба $ ‘Hpaxréa xai lloxo$muov катё- 
rov. “Tras yap о Өєодарартоѕ mais, 'Hpa- 
2 бе , A ? ` YÒ ГА 0 6 à 
KNEOUS бе EPWUEVOS, à7roa TaXeus одрєусасба бй 
/ е \ ^ е / NA \ 
каХхо$ mò vvujov npTayn. lloXo$muos ё 
axovaas avtov Bonoavtos, спасӣџєџоѕ то Eidos 
édiwxerv,! отто Ano TOv yechar ›ош юр. кай dnrot 
/ € ^ 4 ` э 
cvvTvXóvr. HpakXet. | Cyrovvrov dé арфотёроу 
Tov’ Trav 7) vais àvixyOn, каў IIoXódmuos pèv èv 
Mvcía «ricas том» Kíov? éBacirevoev, 'Hpa- 
Kris Sè bméocpevev eis “А pyos. "Hpówpos * 8e 
avTOv ovdé тту аруу фпс: пћєдсаг TóTe, аХ\& 
? 9 / ГА / ` э < 9 
тар OpndáXg GovXevew. Феєрєкидтс 06 айтди èv 
, ^ ^ / ? A / ^ 
Aderais THs Өєссаћмас ато\лефӨ»ав №уєг, THS 
" Apyots фбєуЁаџёртѕ ит Svvacbar héperv TÒ Toú- 
1 @3lwrey Zenobius, Cent. vi. 21, Hercher, Wagner: éd!wter 
A 


; 2 klov E: «fov A. 
3 ‘Hpddwpos Faber: ‘Hpddoros А. 


1 They lamented for three days and tore out their hair; 
they raised a mound over the grave, marched round it 
thrice in armour, performed funeral rites, and celebrated 
games in honour of the dead man. The mound was to be 
seen down to later days, and the people of Cyzicus continued 
to pour libations at it every year. See Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. i. 1057-1077. Compare Orphica, Argonautica, 571 sqq.; 
Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iii. 332 sqq. 
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However, the Doliones, taking them for a Pelasgian 
army (for they were constantly harassed by the Pelas- 
gians), joined battle with them by night in mutual 
ignorance of each other. The Argonauts slew many 
and among the rest Cyzicus; but by day, when they 
knew what they had done, they mourned and cut off 
their hair and gave Cyzicus a costly burial;! and after 
the burial they sailed away and touched at Mysia.? 

There they left Hercules and Polyphemus. For 
Hylas, son of Thiodamas, a minion of Hercules, had 
been sent to draw water and was ravished away by 
nymphs on account of his beauty. But Polyphemus 
heard him cry out, and drawing his sword gave chase 
in the belief that he was being carried off by robbers. 
Falling in with Hercules, he told him ; and while the 
two were seeking for Hylas, the ship put to sea. So 
Polyphemus founded a city Cius in Mysia and reigned 
as king;* but Hercules returned to Argos. How- 
ever Herodorus says that Hercules did not sail at all 
at that time, but served as a slave at the court of 
Omphale. But Pherecydes says that he was left 
behind at Aphetae in Thessaly, the Argo having de- 
clared with human voice that she could not bear 

2 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1172 sqq.; 
Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iii. 481 sqq. 

3 As to Hylas and Hercules, compare Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. i. 1207 sqq.; Theocritus, Id. xiii.; Antoninus Libera- 
lis, T'ransform. 26; Orphica, Argonautica, 646 sqq.; Valerius 
Flaccus, Argon. iii. 521 sqq.; Propertius, i. 20. 17 sqq.; Hy- 
ginus, Fab. 14; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 

. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 18, 140 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
49; Second Vatican Mythographer, 199). It is said that 
down to comparatively late times the natives continued to 
sacrifice to Hylas at the spring where he had disappeared, 
that the priest used to call on him thrice by name, and that 
the echo answered thrice (Antoninus Liberalis, l.c.). 

* Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1321 sqq., 1345 eqq. 
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Tov Варо. Anpdpatos $ aùròv eis KóXxovs 
memAevKoTa TrapéOcke* Atoviatos pév yap avTOv 
Kal 1yeuóva. duoi tav ` ApyovavrÓv yevéo Bat. 

"Amro бё Muatas ámiX0ov eis thv Вє8рукоу 
туй», hs égaaíXevev A puros Посє:д@роѕ та xai 
<vipdns>! Biduvidos. | yevvatos 66 dv obros тойу 
Trpoc a Xóvras Eévous nvayKate TUKTEVELY Kal той- 
TOV TOY трдтоу aYNnpEL. Tra paryevóuevos одо Kal TOTE 
ёт} thy 'Аруф Tov aptotoy avTOv eis muyuw 
троєкаћеїто.* ILoXv8eóins бё v700cYÓLevos mv- 
KTevoeLy трос avTOv, TANnEAS катӣ тд» ayKava 
dTmékTewe. trav 66 BeBpixav ӧритсартоу mpos 
айтор, áprrácavres of aptoteis TA TAA TOAAOUS 
hevyovras dovevovatv avTÓyv. 

'"ErvreüOcv àvay0évres karavrGoiv eis тту TIS 
Өракт< XaXuvónacov, évÜa æret Piveds шарти 
Tas Overs Temmpepévos. тодтоу oi pev Ayh- 

1 yóuons added by Hercher, comparing Scholiast on Plato, 
Laws, vii. p. 796 a. 3 mpoekaAeiro Faber: тротєкалегто А. 


1 The opinions of the ancients were much divided as to 
the share Hercules took in the voyage of the Argo. See 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1290. In saying 
that Hercules was left behind in Mysia and returned to 
Argos, our author follows, as usual, the version of Apollonius 
Rhodius (Argon. i. 1273 sqq.). According to another version, 
after Hercules was left behind by the Argo in Mysia, he 
made his way on foot to Colchis (Theocritus, Id. xiii. 73 sqq.). 
Herodotus says (i. 193) that at Aphetae in Thessaly the hero 
landed from the Argo to fetch water and was left behind by 
Jason and his fellows. From the present passage of Apollo- 
dorus it would seem that in this account Herodotus was follow- 
ing Pherecydes. Compare Stephanus Byzantius, 8.0. ’Ageraf. 

Аз to the visit of the Argonauts to the Bebryces, and the 
boxing-match of Pollux with Amycus, see Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. ii. 1 sqq.; Theocritus, xxii. 27 sqq. ; Orphica, Argo- 
nautica, 661 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 99 sqq. ; Hygi- 
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his weight. Nevertheless Demaratus has recorded 
that Hercules sailed to Colchis; for Dionysius even 
affirms that he was the leader of the Argonauts.! 

From Mysia they departed to the land of the 
Bebryces, which was ruled by King Amycus, son of 
Poseidon and a Bithynian nymph.? Being a doughty 
man he compelled the strangers that landed to box 
and in that way made an end of them. So going to 
the Argo as usual, he challenged the best man of the 
crew to a boxing match. Pollux undertook to box 
against him and killed him with a blow on the elbow. 
When the Bebryces made a rush at him, the chiefs 
snatched up their arms and put them to flight with 
great slaughter. 

Thence they put to sea and came to land at 
Salmydessus in Thrace, where dwelt Phineus, a seer 
who had lost the sight of both eyes. Some say he 


nus, Fab. 17 ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 353 ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. 
Рр. 31, 123 (First Vatican Mythographer, 93; Second Vatican 

ythographer, 140). The name of the Bithynian nymph, 
mother of Amycus, wus Melie (Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
ii. 4; Hyginus, Fab. 17; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. v. 373). 

3 As to Phineus and the Harpies, see Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. ii. 176 sqq., with the Scholia on vv. 177, 178, 181; 
Scholiast on Homer, Od. xii. 69 ; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 
422 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 19; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 209; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. 
рр. 9 sq., 124 (First Vatican Mythographer, 27; Second 

atican Mythographer, 142). Aeschylus and Sophocles 
composed tragedies on the subject of Phineus. бее T'ragico- 
rum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 83, 284 sqq.; 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 
311 899. The classical description of the Harpies is that of 
Virgil (Aen. iii. 225 sqq.). Compare Hesiod, Theog. 265-269. 
In his account of the visit of the Argonauts to Phineus, the 
rationalistic Diodorus Siculus (iv. 43 sg.) omits all mention 
of the Harpies. 
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Ф ИШ e N КҮЛ ег A 
vopos eivat Xéyovauw, ot ё Tlocedavos иќди" xai 
ппродђуаі фас айтди oi uév ото Dewy, бт! 

^ ` 
TrpoéXeye rots а>Өр@то та pÉANovTA, oi 06 varo 
Bopéov kai тфу 'ApyovavrÀv, Stt merohels un- 
rpvid Tovs idious érupAwoe пада, Teves 8 bm 
IIoceióQvos, бт Tots pikov тас tov ёк Kor- 

> M € / ^ , / м 
xov eis THY `ЕХАаба TXoÜv Eunvucer, érreurpay 
бё айтф kal Tas ápmvias of Deol: mrepwral ё 
са» айта, ка} mesy! тф Фе maperiÜero 

, , , ^ , à ` , 
tpatreta, é£ obpavoD кабіттарєраг Tà pev т\е{- 
ova avjpratov, омуа ё boa дош ávámXeca 
karéXevmrov, Gare pn SuvacOay mpocevéyxacBas. 
Bovropévors è тоф "Apyovavtats Ta тєрї той 
wrod pabeiv ©тобзтєс@ба Tov TXoÜv Edn, TOY 
ápmvL.Ov avtov àv атал\\аЁюсі. ot ё mapé- 
0ccav avto трӣаптєбар ёдєсџратоу, apruiar ё 
ёҒаіфупѕ cvv Boh кататтӣса: тў» трофђу Ñp- 
тасар? Өєасарєро: 8 ot Bopéov traides Zyrns 

/ ec » / „ „ 
ка} KáXais, dvtes птєротоі, amaaápevot rà Ёфт 
Ov аёро$ édimxov. jv è таї артис ұрєфу 
TeÜvávai ото Tov Bopéov traidwy, rois дё Bopéov 
тат} TOTE TENEUTHOELV бта» StwKOVTES p?) KaTa- 
AdBwot. Ouwkouévov ёё TOV áprrviOv т) uév кат 
IIeXozróvvgaov eis tov Tiypny потаџду ёилтїттєї, 
ds viv an’ éxkeivgs  Aprrvs kaXetrav. тайтти 8ё oi 
pev NexoOonv оѓ бё ' AeXXórrovv каћодсір. 1 ёё 
e 7 , , , е \ у>» э , 
érépa kaXovuévo 'Окутётту, ws дё ёло, 'Окъубот) 
(‘Haiodos дё Xéyei avtav 'Окутобдлур), айт катӣ 
T?» Iporovriða devyovca péxypis “Eywvadav 
HAGE vija ov, at viv ат éxetyns {tpopades kaXoDv- 

1 mei Bekker: éeibày EA: ётєбй>... тарат(боіто (for 
MS. яарєтібєто) Hercher. 2 ўртасау E: ўртабо» A. 
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was a son of Agenor,! but others that he was a son 
of Poseidon, and he is variously alleged to have been 
blinded by the gods for foretelling men the future ; or 
by Boreas and the Argonauts because he blinded his 
own sons at the instigation of their stepmother;? or 
by Poseidon, because he revealed to the children of 
Phrixus how they could sail from Colchis to Greece. 
The gods also sent the Harpies to him. "These were 
winged female creatures, and when a table was laid 
for Phineus, they flew down from the sky and snatched 
up most of the victuals, and what little they left stank 
so that nobody could touch it. When the Argonauts 
would have consulted him about the voyage, he 
said that he would advise them about it if they 
would rid him of the Harpies. So the Argonauts 
laid a table of viands beside him, and the Harpies 
with a shriek suddenly pounced down and snatched 
away the food. When Zetes and Calais, the sons of 
Boreas, saw that, they drew their swords and, being 
winged, pursued them through the air. Now it was 
fated that the Harpies should perish by the sons of 
Boreas, and that the sons of Boreas should die when 
they could not catch up a fugitive. So the Harpies 
were pursued and one of them fell into the river 
Tigres in Peloponnese, the river that is now called 
Harpys after her ; some call her Nicothoe, but others 
Aellopus. But the other, named Ocypete or, according 
to others, Ocythoe (but Hesiod calls her Ocypode) 8 
fled by the Propontis till she came to the Echinadian 
Islands, which are now called Strophades after her; 


Е ie Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. ii. 237, 240) and Hyginus 
( 19). 

2 See below, iii. 15. 3 no 

3 Hesiod (Theog. 267) calls her Ocypete. 
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та“ ёттрафт yap ws bev ёті tavras, kal 
уєуорёу катӣ THY HLova отд каратои TITTEL суру 

^ , э ГА > ^ > 4 
тф SewxovTt. 'ATroXXovtos 8 ёи Tots Apyovayv- 
tats ёю Ўтрофадоу vicwv pow avràs 0roy05- 
var ка} ртдёу tradeiv, Sovcas prov tov Фира 
ил]кёть aiko as. 

, N бе A e ^ Фф \ , d 

AcraXXaryeis 06 TOV айртшфФъ Divers épijvvae 

Tov TrXoÜv TOÍS 'Аруорайта‚ Kat тєрї TOY ovp- 
T Xn'yáóov vmréOero 7rerpüv TOY ката даћассар. 
са» ё vmepueyéÜew афта, svyxpovopevas бё 
аћ\ај\ааЅ VITO THS TOV TvevuáTov Bias Tov 0:4 
Jaracons торо» áTékXeiov. ёфёрєто бё тол) 
pev тёр! айтф» opixrgn torus дё matayos, и 
$ advvatov xal rois Trerewols ds avTOv Ove ety? 
єїтєў oiv avtois adeivar mererdða 014 тфу TET- 
pôv, ка} тайтти éàv uéy idwor собєѓсау, Óuam ety 
катафроуодутаѕ, éày dé àmoXouévnv,? uù) TXeiv 
PiáteaÜat. тадта axovaartes áviyyovro, kai ws 
q9atov ?jcav THY пєтр®», adiaow ёк THs трф- 
pas TeXeidÓa: THs 8 іттаџёутс Ta йкра THs 
oupas ў сурттосіѕ TOV TeTpaV dmeÜépiaev.* 
avaYwpovaas оди ётиттр)ђсартєѕ TAS TéTpas рєт’ 
э / > / 5 / "H $ PAO 
єірєсіас évrovov,? avXXaBoyuévgs Hpas, биў\@оь, 

1 óxtp Bekker: ӧт EA: ёт Clavier, Hercher. 

2 8:eA0eiy Е: ёАбєг A. 

3 üàxvoAAvuéryy EA, Wagner: àmoAouévgy Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher. 


4 &тєбёрүтєў А: &méOpitey Е: атёброєу Wagner. 
5 évrdvov A: ebróvov E, Wagner. 


1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 284-298, who 
says that previously the islands were called the Floating Isles 
(Plotai). 

? The Clashing Rocks are the islands which the Greeks 
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for when she came to them she turned (estraphe) and 
being at the shore fell for very weariness with her 
pursuer. But Apollonius in the Argonautica says that 
the Harpies were pursued to the Strophades Islands 
and suffered no harm, having sworn an oath that they 
would wrong Phineus no more.! 

Being rid of the Harpies, Phineas revealed to 
the Argonauts the course of their voyage, and ad- 
vised them about the Clashing Rocks? in the sea. 
These were huge cliffs, which, dashed together by the 
force of the winds, closed the sea passage. Thick 
was the mist that swept over them, and loud the 
crash, and it was impossible for even the birds to 
pass between them. So he told them to let fly a 
dove between the rocks, and, if they saw it pass 
safe through, to thread the narrows with an easy 
mind, but if they saw it perish, then not to force a 
passage. When they heard that, they put to sea, and 
on nearing the rocks let fly а dove from the prow, 
and as she flew the clash of the rocks nipped off the 
tip of her tail. So, waiting till the rocks had recoiled, 
with hard rowing and the help of Hera, they passed 
through, the extremity of the ship's ornamented 
called Symplegades. Another name for them was the 
Wandering Rocks (Planctae) or the Blue Rocks (Cyaneae). 
See Herodotus, iv. 85; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 317 89.; 
Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 561 5g.; Pliny, Nat. Hist. vi. 32; 
Merry, on Homer, Od. xii. 61; Appendix, ‘‘ The Clashing 
Rocks." Ав to the passage of the Argo between them, see 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 317 sqq., 549-610 ; Orphica, 
Argonautica, 683—714 ; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 561—702; 
Hyginus, Fab. 19. According to the author of the Orphica 
the bird which the Argonauts, or rather Athena, let fly 
between the Clashing Rocks was not а dove but а heron 
(ёрод:бѕ). The heron was specially associated with Athena. 
ag! DAY Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, 
p. 58. 
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Ta kpa TOV аф\астоу Tis vews! пєрикотєіс". 
ai рёу оди ouptrAnyades ёктотє éoTncay' ypewv 
yàp my avtais vews! тптєрагобєістс orvat 
TAVTENDS. 

‘Ot ё 'Apyovabürat трос MapiavóvvoUs mape- 
yévovTo, karet diXodpóvos о Bactrevs vmeoé£aro 
Аўко$. &yÜa OvycKke pèv "Iópov 0 pavtis mAy- 
favros avtov kdmpov, Üv:ja ke, ё kal Tidus, ка} 
т? vadv ' Arykatos отісурєїтаг kvepváv. 

Паратћєйсаутєсѕ дё Өєрдөдорта, ка} Ка?касоу 
ёт} Daow Torapóv Abov: obros THs Ко\ұгкӣѕ 
ёст? ёукадоршадєвістсѕ дё THs veds! кє трд 
Aijt `Іасор, kai tà ётітауёрта Ўто Пе\оу 
Aéyev mapexare odvar тд Sépas aùr’ б ё 
бшсе. vrécyeto, àv rovs хаћкотодас Tavpous 
póvos KatatevEn. сау Se &уро map аћйтф 
тадро: Svo, џєуёдєг Stadépovres, SHpov “Hdai- 
стоо, о! ҳаћодѕ pév elyov пддаѕ, trip де ёк 
сторітоу épvawyv. тофўтоиу$ айтф CevEavts émé- 
rasse? ттєїрє} Spdxovtos dddvtas: elye yap 
Aafcev ap ’AOnvas To)s pices wv Кадроѕ 
&areipev éy @nBats. &тороў»то$ 66 tov 'lácovos 

1 yes E: vos А. | 


2 дот. eyxaboppiobelons E, Wagner: ёст: уўѕ` каборш- 
cO0claqs А. 3 ётётассє E: ёпєтіёссєто А. 


1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 720 sqq.; Orphica, 
Argonautica, 715 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 733 sqq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 18. 

2 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 815 sqq.; Orphica, 
Argonautica, 725 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. v. 1 sqq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 14 and 18. According to Apollonius, the 
barrow of Idmon was surmounted by а wild olive tree, 
which the Nisaeans were commanded by Apollo to worship 
as the guardian of the city. 
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poop being shorn away right round. Henceforth 
the Clashing Rocks stood still; for it was fated that, 
so soon as a ship had made the passage, they should 
come to rest completely. 

The Argonauts now arrived among the Marian- 
dynians, and there King Lycus received them 
kindly.! There died Idmon the seer of a wound 
inflicted by a boar ;? and there too died Tiphys, and 
Ancaeus undertook to steer the ship.? 

And having sailed past the Thermodon and the 
Caucasus they came to the river Phasis, which is in 
the Colchian land.* When the ship was brought into 
port, Jason repaired to Aeetes, and setting forth the 
charge laid on him by Pelias invited him to give 
him the fleece. The other promised to give it if 
single-handed he would yoke the brazen-footed bulls. 
These were two wild bulls that he had, of enormous 
size, a gift of Hephaestus; they had brazen feet 
- and puffed fire from their mouths. These creatures 
Aeetes ordered him to yoke and to sow dragon's 
teeth; for he had got from Athena half of the 
dragon's teeth which Cadmus sowed in Thebes.’ 
While Jason puzzled how he could yoke the bulls, 

3 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 851-898 ; Or- 
phica, Argonautica, 729 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
eria NERIS Flaccus, Argon. v. 13 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 14 
an . 

4 As to Jason in Colchis, and his E of the Golden 
Fleece, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 1260 sqq., iii. 1 eqq., 
iv. 1-240; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 48. 1-5; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argon. v. 177-viii. 139 ; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 1-158. The 
adventures of Jason in Colchis were the subject of a play by 
Sophocles called The Colchian Women. See The Fragments . 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. рр. 15 sqq.; Tragi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 204 sqg. 

5 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 401 sgg., 1176 | 
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mas àv Suvatto rovs tavpous ката$еўёаь‚ Myjóeia 
айтод ёрота laxev ўи бё айту Өиуаттр Aintou 
ка} Eidvias tis Oxeavod, dappaxis.! dedocxvia 
бё uù pos Tov Tavpwov бафбарў, крифа тоў 
TATPOS TUvEepynaety avTQ Tpüs THY KaTabevEw 
тёр» та?роу ёттуүєі№ато Kal TO Sépas ёууєірієёр, 
ёйи бидет aùtùv ёЁєр yuvaixa кай eis EXXdóa 
cojTAovv аүйүпта:. дросаутоѕ бё "Idcovos 
фарџакоу Sidwow, d Katalevyvurat  uéXXovra 
TOUS тайрои$ ёкё\єисє Ypioat THY тє астіда Kal 
тд дори kal то a Qua: TovTQ yap xpiaÜévra ёфт 
mpos шау ђрёрау pnt àv bro mupòs адё:ктӣјсє- 
сдаг pýre ото aidnpov. ednrAwoe 06 аотф omet- 
popévæv rtv oðovræwv ёк ys dvdpas uéXXew 
àvaóvecÜa, ёт aùròv каб=тМметдёуоу$, obs? 
ÉXeyev ётєба» áÜpóovs Өєасттаг, Badrew eis 
иёсо› №Өоис̧ dToÜev, Stay Sé тёр TojTov uá- 
Хорта: mpos aAAjdous, TóTe kTeivew avTOUS. 
lácev бё тодто àxovcas xal ypicdpevos TO 
$apuákqe, mapayevópevos eis TO тоў vew dXaos 
€éuágTeve Tovs Tavpous, kai соу TOAA@ торі 
Oppnaavtas avtovs KatélevEe. стєіраутоѕ 3 òè 
айтод Tous 000vTas avéTedXov ёк THS ys avdpes 
évom Aot 0 бё mov п\ћєіораѕ éwpa, Badrwv 
agdavas* МӨои<, mpos avtous џауоџёуоиѕ m ps 
GAAHXOUS тросі аутре. Kal KateCevypévwr 5 
1 фарџакіѕ ER®: papudrois А. * obs ERR®: ås А. 


`3 стє(раутоѕ E : стє(роутоѕ A. 4 apavas E: dpaveis A. 
5 kare(evyuérov Faber: kara(evyrvvuévev EA. 


! As to the yoking of the brazen-footed bulls, compare 
Pindar, Pyth. iv. 224 (399) sqq.; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
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Medea conceived a passion for him ; now she was a 
witch, daughter of Aeetes and Idyia, daughter of 
Ocean. And fearing lest he might be destroyed 
by the bulls, she, keeping the thing from her 
father, promised to help him to yoke the bulls 
and to deliver to him the fleece, if he would swear 
to have her to wife and would take her with him on 
the voyage to Greece. When Jason swore to do so, 
she gave him a drug with which she bade him anoint 
his shield, spear, and body when he was about to 
yoke the bulls; for she said that, anointed with it, he 
could for a single day be harmed neither by fire nor 
by iron. And she signified to him that, when the 
teeth were sown, armed men would spring up from 
the ground against him; and when he saw a knot of 
them he was to throw stones into their midst from 
a distance, and when they fought each other about 
that, he was then to kill them.! Оп hearing that, 
Jason anointed himself with the drug,? and being 
come to the grove of the temple he sought the 
bulls, and though they charged him with a flame 
of fire, he yoked them.’ And when he had sowed 
the teeth, there rose armed men from the ground; 
and where he saw several together, he pelted them 
unseen with stones, and when they fought each other 
he drew near and slew them.* But though the bulls 


iii. 1026 sgg. As to the drug with which Jason was to anoint 
himself, see further Pindar, Pyth. iv. 221 (394) sq.; Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 844 sqq. It was extracted from a 
plant with a saffron-coloured flower, which was said to grow 
on the Caucasus from the blood of Prometheus. Compare 
Valerius Flaccus, Argon. vii. 356 sqg.; Pseudo-Plutarch, De 
Fluviis, v. 4. 

2 Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 1246 eqq. 

s Ibid. 1278 sqq. * Ibid. 1320-1398. 
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Tv тайрвъ ойк edidou тд Sépas Aintns, éBo)Xero 
66 Tv Te 'Ápyo катаф\ёёа xai kTeivat TOUS 
éumréovtas. dÜácaca ёё Мудеа тоу 'lácova 
vuxtos ёті тд Oépas ğyaye, кай тоу фи\ассорта 
Spdxovta катако тата тоў фардако peta 
'Iácovos, éyovea тд Sépas, émi тру ' Apyo mape- 
yéveto. сирєітєто ё айтӣ kai о aderdos " Axrvp- 
Tos. ot ё риктд HETA rovrov аутуӯпсар. 

Aintns де ётгурой rà тӯ Mndeia reroNunuéva 
apunce THY vav wrew. ідодса бё айтдӧу 
TAnciov dvta Mydea tov aderhov ghovever kal 
peMaaca Kata тод Водо? pire. | avvaÜpoitov 
dé Aintns Ta ToU mardos дёМмл] тўс Su@Eews veré- 

noe ббтєр vmoaTpéNas, кай та содёута тоў 
matdos ш\л дала, Tov тбтор тпростуорєосє 
Touovs. ToXXov; ё tov Koryowv émi thy @- 
ттт Tis Apyois ёёётєрлрєу, атећл)сас, ei ш) 
Mydeav á£ovatw, abtovs TreioeaÜa, Ta éxeivns. 
oi òè oytcbévtes' dXXos а\\аҳод утс 
ётогодуто. 

Tots бё 'Аруо>айта tov Hpiðavòv Torauóv 
hn trapatréovor Zeùs pnvicas vmép тоў povev- 
0évros “Axpuptov хєшёра №аВроу ётітєилаѕ 

1 exıobévres ER, Wagner: сҳебёутєѕ А: diag xe0évres Heyne, 


Westermann, Müller: d:ayedévres Bekker: d:axvdévres 
Hercher. 


! Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 193-182. 

? Here Apollodorus departs from the version of Apollonius 
Rhodius, according to ‘liom Apsyrtus, left behind by Jason 
and Medea, pursued them with a band of Colchians, and, 
overtaking them, was treacherously slain by Jason, with the 
connivance of Medea, in an island of the Danube. See 
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were yoked, Aeetes did not give the fleece; for he 
wished to burn down the Argo and kill the crew. 
But before he could do so, Medea brought Jason by 
night to the fleece, and having lulled to sleep by her 
drugs the dragon that guarded it, she possessed her- 
self of the fleece and in Jason's company came to the 
Argo. She was attended, too, by her brother 
Apsyrtus.? And with them the Argonauts put to 
sea by night. 

When Aeetes discovered the daring deeds done 
by Medea, he started off in pursuit of the ship ; 
but when she saw him near, Medea murdered her 
brother and cutting him limb from limb threw the 
pieces into the deep. Gathering the child's limbs, 
Aeetes fell behind in the pursuit; wherefore he 
turned back, and, having buried the rescued limbs 
of his child, he called the place Tomi. But he sent 
out many of the Colchians to search for the Argo, 
threatening that, if they did not bring Medea to him, 
they should suffer the punishment due to her ; so they 
separated and pursued the search in divers places. 

When the Argonauts were already sailing past the 
Eridanus river, Zeus sent a furious storm upon them, 
and drove them out of their course, because he was 


Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 224 sq., 303-481. Apollodorus 
seems to have followed the account given by Pherecydes in 
his seventh book (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
iv. 223, 228). The version of Apollonius is followed by 
Hyginus (Fab. 23) and the Orphic poet (Argonautica, 1027 
sqq.). According to Sophocles, in his play The Colchian 
Women, Apsyrtus was murdered in the palace of Aeetes 
(Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 228) ; and this 
account seems to have been accepted by Euripides (Medea, 
1334). Apollodorus's version of the murder of Apsyrtus ig 
repeatec verbally by Zenobius (iv. 92), but as usual withou: . 
acknowledgment. TX 
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ép BáXXet тутуу. Kal айтф» TÓS Avyrvpríóas 
y1ja' ovs таралћедитои ) vais фбёүүєтаи ш) 
№ ер THY оруђу тоў Atos, éày! шл) тпорєибёртєс 
els тўр Адсоџіау TÓV "Avyróprov ovov кадарӣдоту 
bro Кірктѕ. oi òè таралт\єўоауте$, Ta Auyócy? 
ка} KeXràv evn, кай бй тоў XapOoviov TEN GOS 
д:акошадёртес,? rapapeujrápevot Tuppnviav %\- 
Oov eis Aiainv,t ёда Kipxns ї(кёта& *yevópevot 
кабаро>таин. 

25 IlapamXeóvrov 66 Xewtfvas айтд», "Opgevs 
т?» évavríav родсау шећрдду TOUS "Apyovavras 
катёсҳе. 0005 дё Bovrns é£evr£aro трд$ aurds, 
ôv артасаса ‘Agpodirn ё év Аг\у8аїф катфкісє. 

Meta ёё tas Lecphvas THY vadv XdpuBdus 
eedéxero kal XkUXAXa Kal TET pat Thaykral, 
vmép Qv prog TONAN) «ai Ka T VOS avapepopevos 
ёюрйто. алла 8:4 TOUTOV декошоє THY vaüv 
cvv Nypniot Béres таракћдєїса i отд "Hpas. 

Lapaperpapevot бе Opivaxiay _vijrov ‘Hov 
Bods® ёуоисар eis ту Фагікоу víjaov Képxvpav 
xov, Hs Bactrevs ўи 'AXk(voos. тӧу бё KOXxov 


1 dày Heyne : ei EA. 
? Avydwy Scaliger : A:Biww EA. 
: Ф:акошосдёутєѕ E: кошобдёутєѕ А. 
t aiafny ERR®C: Aliafíav Heyne, Westermann, Müller, 
Bekker, Hercher. 
5 Bots EA: Bóas Wagner. 


1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 576-591 ; Or- 
phica, Argonautica, 1160 sqq. 

? Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 659-717, who 

describes the purificatory rites. А sucking-pig was waved 

. ever the homicides ; then its throat was cut, and their hands 

` were sprinkled with its blood. Similar rites of purification 
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angry at the murder of Apsyrtus. . And as they were 
sailing past the Apsyrtides Islands, the ship spoke, 
saying that the wrath of Zeus would not cease unless 
they journeyed to Ausonia and were purified by Circe 
for the murder of Apsyrtus! So when they had 
sailed past the Ligurian and Celtic nations and had 
voyaged through the Sardinian Sea, they skirted 
Tyrrhenia and came to Aeaea, where they supplicated 
Circe and were purified.? 

And as they sailed past the Sirens,’ Orpheus 
restrained the Argonauts by chanting a counter 
melody. Butes alone swam off to the Sirens, but 
Aphrodite carried him away and settled him in Lily- 
baeum. 

After the Sirens, the ship encountered Charybdis 
and Scylla and the Wandering Rocks,* above which 
a great flame and smoke were seen rising. But Thetis 
with the Nereids steered the ship through them at 
the summons of Hera. 

Having passed by the Island of Thrinacia, where 
are the kine of the Ѕип,5 they came to Corcyra, the 
island of the Phaeacians, of which Alcinous was 
king. But when the Colchians could not find the 


for homicide are represented on Greek vases. See my note 
on Pausanias, ii. 31. 8 (vol. iii. p. 277). 

3 About the Argonauts and the Sirens, see Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. iv. 891—921 ; Orphica, Argonautica, 1270- 
1297 ; Hyginus, Fab. 14. 

* Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 922 sqq. These 
Wandering Rocks are supposed to be the Lipari islands, two 
of which are still active volcanoes. 

5 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 964—979, accord- 
ing to whom the kine of the Sun were milk-white, with 
golden horns. 

6 About the Argonauts among the Phaeacians, see Apol- 
 lonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 982 sqq.; Orphica, Argonautica, 
1298-1354 ; Hyginus, Fab. 23. 
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тўр раду ebpeiv uù) Gvvapévov ot pev тоїѕ Kepav- 
> 
vios! dpeot парфктсар, oi ё eis Thv IXXvpióa 
кошабдёутєѕ Exticay ' ANrvprióas vijaove* ёлог бё 
` / 4 \ , \ / 
mpos Paiaxas éXOovtes THY ' Apyo xatéXaBov ral 
\ / > ГА > э 4 € 
т Мудеау amntovv тар *AdKwoov. б 8 
. э \ м / эү / / 
elrrev, el pèv On aouvernrvbev асои, ё®сєе} 
э ^ 
айт» ékcivo, ei Ò ёт парбёроѕ ёсті, TQ татр 
> / 9 "A / бє е 'A / \ д lA 
алтотєџлјгєгу. ртт де ) А\крооо уи фба- 
caca Мудєау ‘ldcovu cvvétev£ev: ev ot цёр 
Колдо. peta Oaiákov катфктсар, oi 66 ' Apyo- 
^ ^ / > / 
радтаг perà THS Mnóeías àvijy0noav. 
96  IIXéovres 96 vuntos сфодр@ тпєрітіттоиси 
^ э / \ \ , \ р 3 
хє’. ' AvroXXov 06 стаѕ ёті tas MeXavriovs 
detpds, Tofevcas тф Péret eis THY ÜGXaccav 
е М 4 ^ 
Katnotpawev. ot бё wAnoiov éÜcdcavro víjaov, 
TQ 5€ тард TpooOoxíav àvaoavijva(* просорш- 
aÜévres Avadny ékáXecav:. iSpvaduevos 66 Ворор 
'"AsóXXevos aiyAntov® кай ÜOvoiácavres ёт 
, / / ^ , е ` 3 / 
evwyiay ётраттта». бобєеїса 8 фото ’Apyrns 
М?}бє@ Swdexa Oepdtraivat тоў$ aptotéas éa corr - 
Tov peTa Tavyvias: Elev ёт kal viv èv tH Óvaía 
cvvnbés sti a koxrrew Talis yuvarkiv. 


1 Kepavvío:s "Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175: xepkv- 
palois A: kepkvpalev E. 2 amoméupew E: àvriméupew А. 

8 MeAarríovs Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. іу. 1707 : uevoi- 
tlov A. 
.. * A participle like xarawAayévres seems wanted. Compare 


li, 5. 1. 
5 aiyAhrov Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. іу. 1716: aiyalov А. 


1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. іу. 1106 sqg.; Or- 
phica, Argonautica, 1327 sqq. 
? Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1111-1169; 
Orphica, Argonautica, 1342 sqq. 
Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1206 sqq. 
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ship, some of them settled at the Ceraunian moun- 
tains, and some journeyed to Illyria and colonized 
the Apsyrtides Islands. But some came to the 
Phaeacians, and finding the Argo there, they de- 
manded of Alcinous that he should give up Medea. 
He answered, that if she already knew Jason, he 
would give her to him, but that if she were still a 
maid he would send her away to her father.! How- 
ever, Arete, wife of Alcinous, anticipated matters by 
marrying Medea to Jason;? hence the Colchians 
settled down among the Phaeacians? and the Argo- 
nauts put to sea with Medea. 

Sailing by night they encountered a violent storm, 
and Apollo, taking his stand on the Melantian ridges, 
flashed lightning down, shooting a shaft into the sea. 
Then they perceived an island close at hand, and 
anchoring there they named it Anaphe, because it 
had loomed up (anaphanenat) unexpectedly. So they 
founded an altar of Radiant Apollo, and having offered 
sacrifice they betook them to feasting ; and twelve 
handmaids, whom Arete had given to Medea, jested 
merrily with the chiefs; whence it is still customary 
for the women to jest at the sacrifice.* 


* Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1701-1730; 
Orphica, Argonautica, 1361-1367. From the description of 
Apollonius we gather that the raillery between men and 
women at these sacrifices was of a ribald character (aie xpots 
ётєсс:у). Here Apollodorus again departs from Apollonius, 
who places the intervention of Apollo and the appearance of 
the island of Anaphe after the approach of the Argonauts to 
Crete, and their repuse by Talos. Moreover, Apollonius tells 
how, after leaving Phaeacia, the Argonauts were driven by a 
storm to Libya and the Syrtes, where they suffered much 
hardship (Argon. iv. 1228-1628). This Libyan episode in 
the voyage of the Argo is noticed by Diodorus Siculus 
(iv. 56. 6), but entirely omitted by Apollodorus. 
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"Еутєддєу ávax0évres koXvovra, Кріт Tpos- 
(axew ото Тал. тодтоу oi uév тоў YadKod 
yévous elvat Aéyouaw, oi 06 ото Нфаістоо Mivo 
доброг òs Hv хаћ№кодс др, ot Sé Tadpov adbrov 
Aéyovaiw. eiye òè ф\Ва шау aro aùyévos 
karaTeívovaav йур avpOv: ката бё TO Téppat 
THs preBos TjXos д:]рєсто ҳаћкодѕ. obTOS б 
Таћмоѕ трі ёкасттс̧ nuépas тти уто» тєрітро- 
xátev étnpe Sud каї тотє т» 'Аруф трос- 
т\ёоутаъ дєюрФу тоф Mots ÉBaXXev. ёЁататт- 
Gels 8 ото Mydeias dméÜavev, ws pèv čvor 
Aéyovai, Sia фарџакоу avT@ paviav Mnoeias 
éuBarovons, ws 0 rives, VITOTKoMEYNS TOLSE 
aOdvatov kai тд» Хо» é£eXovos, Ex PUEVTOS тоў 
vavrós typos avTróv àmoÜavetv. tives ё аўтдь» 
TofevÜévra отд lloíavros eis rò ovpóv reXev- 
Toar Xéyovat. 

Míav бё ёрта?да vinta ueivavree Alyivn mpos- 
(a xovat 0дрєйсасда, ÜéXovres, xai yiverat ттєрї 
Tis 00реіас̧ aùroîs йшААа.  éxeiÜcv бё дй т< 
EvBoias ка} тӯ Aoxpidsos mreúsavres eis "IoXxóv 


1 «épua Faber, Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: Sépua A, 
Zenobius, Cent. v. 85, Westermann, Müller. 


1 As to Talos, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1639— 
1693 ; Orphica, Argonautica, 1358-1360; Agatharchides, in 
Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 443 b, lines 22—925, ed. Bekker ; Lucian, 
De saltatione, 49 ; Zenobius, Cent. v. 85; Suidas, s.v. Xapbd- 
vios *yéAes ; Eustathius, on Homer, Odyssey, xx. 302, p. 1893 ; 
Scholiast on Plato, Republic, i. p. 3374. Talos would seem 
to have been а bronze image of the sun represented as а man 
with a bulls head. See The Dying God, pp. 74 sq.; A. B. 
Cook, Zeus, i. 718 899. In his account of the death of Talos 
our author again differs from Apollonius Rhodius, according 
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Putting to sea from there, they were hindered 
from touching at Crete by Talos! Some say that 
he was a man of the Brazen Race, others that he was 
given to Minos by Hephaestus; he was a brazen man, 
but some say that he was a bull. He had a single 
vein extending from his neck to his ankles, and a 
bronze nail was rammed home at the end of the vein. 
This Talos kept guard, running round the island 
thrice every дау; wherefore, when he saw the,Argo 
standing inshore, he pelted it as usual with stones. 
His death was brought about by the wiles of Medea, 
whether, as some say, she drove him mad by drugs, 
or, as others say, she promised to make him immortal 
and then drew out the nail, so that all the ichor 
gushed out and he died. But some say that Poeas 
shot him dead in the ankle. 

After tarrying a single night there they put in to 
Aegina to draw water, and a contest arose among 
them concerning the drawing of the water.? Thence 
they sailed betwixt Euboea and Locris and came to 


to whom Talos perished through grazing his ankle against а 
jagged rock, so that all the ichor in his body gushed out. This 
incident seems to have been narrated by Sophocles in one 
of his plays (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 
1638; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. А. C. Pearson, i. 110 
899.). The account, mentioned by Apollodorus, which re- 
ferred the death of Talos to the spells of Medea, is illustrated 
by & magnificent vase-painting, in the finest style, which 
represents Talos swooning to death in presence of the Argo- 
nauts, while the enchantress Medea stands by, gazing grimly 
at her victim and holding in one hand & basket from which 
she seems to be drawing with the other the fatal herbs. See 
А. В. Cook, Zeus, i. p. 721, with plate XLI. 

2 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1765-1772, from 
whose account we gather that this story was told to explain 
the origin of а foot-race in Aegina, in which young men ran 
with jars full of water on their shoulders. 
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^ , 
ўбор, Tov тарта TrXoUv ёр Térrapot uma TeXewo- 
TAVTES. 

ПєМа< бё dmoyvo)s tiv vmooTpod?v TOV 
, ^ ` » , n e e бе 
ApyovavrOv TOv Aicova xretvew TÜceXev: о бё 
airnodpevos éavróv avereiy Üvaoiav émitedr@v 
^ ^ / 
adeQs тод Tavpelov cTacápevos aipatos! dmé- 
Üavev. 4 $ Ласороѕ pýrnp érapacapévy Пема,? 
vat py атомтоўтса тада llpóuayov éavr?v 
, / / \ \ > ^ / 
àvyjprnce: Пе\асѕ дё кай Tov айтў катаћ:фбєута 
^ е э ГА 4 
maida áTékTewev. 0 06 "асори катє\Өфь то uév 
Sépas ёдюкє, тєрї àv 66 HdvanOn pererbeiv EOérov 
кад» ёЁєдёуєто. кай тбтє pèv eis "loOyuóv peta 
TOV арістёюу т\єўта$ àvéOgke THY vadv Посєг- 
^ . N [4 ^ U^ е? 
Sam, айс 66€ Мудеау srapakaXet Ernreiv otras 
IIeAíae айтб Sixas vmóoxn. 1) 96 eie та Baci- 
Acra ToU ПєМоө таре\додса тєбє tas Üvya- 
^ ` A 
Tépas айтоў TOV патёра Kpeoupynoat kai кабє- 
Picat dia dapudákov айтди émayyeddopévn 
тгоијсєіу véov: Kal тод WioTevoaL хар» крібу 
реМсаса kai кабеууутата éroinaey apva. ai 
4 ^ 
бё miotevoacat TOv патёра Kpeoupyovct ка! 
Oé "A з $ у^ ко? \ 
ka éirovotw. "Акастоѕ 3 бё peta тёри tv loX«óv 
1 ravpelov стасбреуоѕ aluaros E: tavpou alua ттат&цеуо А. 


2 weila E: темах А. 
8 "AkacTos Aegius: йдрастоѕ EA. 


! Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 50. 1; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argon. i. 777 sq. The ancients believed that bull's blood was 
poisonous. Similarly Themistocles was popularly supposed 
to have killed himself by drinking bull’s blood (Plutarch, 
Themistocles, 31). 

? Her name was Perimede, according to Apollodorus (i. 9. 
16). Diodorus Siculus calls her Amphinome, and says that 
she stabbed herself after cursing Pelias (iv. 50. 1). 
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Iolcus, having completed the whole voyage in four 
months. 

Now Pelias, despairing of the return of the 
Argonauts, would have killed Aeson; but he re- 
quested to be allowed to take his own life, and in 
offering a sacrifice drank freely of the bull's blood 
and died.! And Jason's mother cursed Pelias and 
hanged herself? leaving behind an infant son 
Promachus; but Pelias slew even the son whom 
she had left behind. On his return Jason surren- 
dered the fleece, but though he longed to avenge 
his wrongs he bided his time. At that time he sailed 
with the chiefs to the Isthmus and dedicated the ship 
to Poseidon, but afterwards he exhorted Medea to 
devise how he could punish Pelias. So she repaired 
to the palace of Pelias and persuaded his daughters 
to make mince meat of their father and boil him, 
promising to make him young again by her drugs; 
and to win their confidence she cut up a ram and 
made it into a lamb by boiling it. So they believed 
her, made mince meat of their father and boiled 
him.* But Acastus buried his father with the help 


3 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 50. 1. | 

* With this account of the death of Pelias compare Dio- 
dorus Siculus, iv. 51 sq.; Pausanias, viii. 11. 2 sq.; Zenobius, 
Cent. iv. 92; Plautus, Pseudolus, Act iii. vv. 868 sqq. : Cicero, 
De senectute, xxii. 83; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 297—849 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 24. The story of the fraud practised by Medea 
on Pelias is illustrated by Greek vase-paintings. For example, 
on & black-figured vase the ram is seen issuing from the 
boiling cauldron, while Medea and the two daughters of Pelias 
stand by watching it with gestures of glad surprise, and the 
aged white-haired king himself sits looking on expectant. See 
Miss J. E. Harrison, Greek Vase Paintings (London, 1894), 
plate ii; A. Baumeister, Denkmäler des klassischen Alter- 
tums, ii. 1201 sg., with fig. 1394. According to the author of 
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oikovvrov TOv патёра Barret, tov ёё '"lácova 
peta тс Mydeias tis Тоћкод ёкВал\є. 

Oi бё «ov eis Коридор, kai éra pev ёту 
GveréXovv eUrvyoUvres, айб дё то? THs KopivOou 
Bactréws Kpéovtos т» Üvyarépa Travenv 
'"Iécow éyyvavtos, tapatrep dpevos 'Idoov My- 
Seay ёуйре. т 8, obs тє фросєу `Іасору Oeovs 
émwkaNecauévg каї Tv ‘lacovos аҳхарістіау 
pep apévn moXXákis, TH pèv yapovpévg TrémXov 
рєрагурёроу і фариӣкогѕ ? čmeuyev, dv appesa- 
Lévy petrà To) [Вотдодитоѕ TaTpüs торі Mappe 
KateprexOn,® rovs 8ё таїдас ods elyev ёё "асоро, 
Méppepov xai Фёртта, атёктєшє, каі №аВодса 
тард 'HAXíov äppa mrnvav* Opakóvrev ёт) 
тойтоуо hevyouca ў\№Өєу eis "AOnvas. М№ёуєтаг дё 
«Kal» бт hevyovoa тойс maidas ёт vytious 
дута катёћлтєр, (кётаѕ кабісаса ётї Tov Ворд» 

1 дєцауџёуоу Ё: peuayevuévov А. 
2 papudrois ER: $ápuakov А. 


5 kareóAéx0n E: катафлёує: А. 
* xrnvav EC. Some MSS. read ятуу». 


the epic Returns (Nostoi), Medea in like manner restored to 
youth Jason's old father, Aeson ; 3ccording to Pherecydes and 
Simonides, she applied the magical restorative with success 
to her husband, Jason. Again, Aeschylus wrote a play called 
The Nurses of Dionysus, in which he related how Medea 
similarly renovated not only the nurses but their husbands by 
the simple process of'decoction. See the Greek Argument to 
the Medea of Euripides, and the Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Knights, 1321. (According to Ovid, Metamorph, vii. 251— 
294, Medea restored Aeson to youth, not by boiling him, but 
by draining his body of his effete old blood and replacing it by 
a magic brew.) Again, when Pelops had been killed and 
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of the inhabitants of Iolcus, and he expelled Jason 
and Medea from Iolcus. 

They went to Corinth, and lived there happily 
for ten years, till Creon, king of Corinth, betrothed 
his daughter Glauce to Jason, who married 
her and divorced Medea. But she invoked the 
gods by whom Jason had sworn, and after often 
upbraiding him with his ingratitude she sent the 
bride а robe steeped in poison, which when Glauce 
had put on, she was consumed with fierce fire along 
with her father, who went to her rescue. But 
Mermerus and Pheres, the children whom Medea had 
by Jason, she killed, and having got from the Sun 
a car drawn by winged dragons she fled on it to 
Athens.? Another tradition is that on her flight she 
left behind her children, who were still infants, 
setting them as suppliants on the altar of Hera of the 


served up at a banquet of the gods by his cruel father Tanta- 
lus, the deities in pity fear d him to life by boiling him in 
a cauldron from which he emerged well and whole except for 
the loss of his shoulder, of which Demeter had inadvertentl 
partaken. See Pindar, Olymp. i. 26. (40) sq., with the Schol- 
last; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 152-153. For similar 
stories of the magical restoration of youth and life, see 
Appendix, ‘The Renewal of Youth.” 

See Euripides, Medea, 1136 sqq. It is said that in her 
agony Glauce threw herself into а fountain, which was 
thenceforth named after her (Pausanias, ii. 2. 6). The fountain 
has been discovered and excavated in recent years. See 
G. W. Elderkin, ** The Fountain of Glauce at Corinth,” 
American Journal of Archaeology, xiv. (1910), pp. 19—50. 

2 In this account of the tragic end of Medea’s stay at 
Corinth our author has followed the Medea of Euripides. 
Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 54; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 
391 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 25. According to Apuleius (Meta- 
morph. i. 10), Medea contrived to burn the king’s palace and 
the king himself in it, as well as his daughter. 
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тўс "Hpas tis dxpaias: KopíivOtot 66 avTov; ava- 
a'Tücavree катєтраоџатісар. 

Муде @ 06 xev eis ' AOrjvas, rare? yyaum0cica 
Aiye? maia yevvå Mov. émifovXevovca бё. 
е ^ , > ^ ^ ` 
baTepov Өпсєї фоуйс é£ "AOnvav peta то? талдд< 
э , э Ф \ ^ , 
ékfáXXerat. AAN ойто MEV ToXXOv крат)сас 
BapBdpwv тї» id’ éavróv хорау атаса» Mndiav 
ёкаћєсє, Kal otTpatevopevos éri Ivõoùs áméÜave 
Mydera бё eis KoXxovs. ğAbev ayvwotos, xal 
катаћаВодса Ainrny ©тб той aberdod Пёрсоу 
тў BactXelas éa Tepnuévov, kreívaca, тодто» TÔ 
татр THY BactXelav атокатёсттоєр. 


1 Compare Pausanias, ii. 3. 6; Aelian, Varia Historia, v. 
21; Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 9 and 264. Down to a 
comparatively late date the Corinthians used to offer annual 
sacrifices and perform other rites for the sake of expiating the 
murder of the children. Seven boys and seven girls, clad in 
black and with their hair shorn, had to spend a year in the 
sanctuary of Hera of the Height, where the murder had been 
perpetrated. These customs fell into desuetude after Corinth 
was captured by the Romans. See Pausanias, ii. 3. 7; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 264; compare Philostratus, 
Heroica, xx. 24. 

? According to one account, Medea attempted to poison 
Theseus, but his father dashed the poison cup from his lips. 
See below, Epitome, i. 5 sq.; Plutarch, Theseus, 19; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 55. 4—6 ; Pausanias, ii. 3. 8; Scholiast on Homer, 
il. xi. 741; Eustathius, Comment. on Dionysius Perieg. 
1017; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 406-424. According to Ovid, 
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Height; but the Corinthians removed them and 
wounded them to death.! 

Medea came to Athens, and being there married 
to Aegeus bore him a son Medus. Afterwards, 
however, plotting against Theseus, she was driven 
a fugitive from Athens with her son.? But he con- 
quered many barbarians and called the whole 
country under him Media,? and marching against 
the Indians he met his death. And Medea came 
unknown to Colchis, and finding that Aeetes had 
been deposed by his brother Perses, she killed Perses 
and restored the kingdom to her father.* 


the poison which Medea made use of to take off Theseus was 
aconite. i 

3 For the etymology, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 55. 5 
and 7, iv. 56.1; Strabo, xi. 13. 10, p. 526 ; Pausanias, ii. 3. 
8; Eustathius, Comment. on Dionysius Perieg. 1017 ; Hygi- 
nus, Fab. 27. 

* According to others, it was not Medea but her son Medus 
who killed Perses. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 56. 1; Hyginus, 
Fab. 27. Cicero quotes from an otherwise unknown Latin 
tragedy some lines in which the deposed Aeetes is repre- 
sented mourning his forlorn state in an unkingly and 
unmanly strain (T'usculan. Disput. iii. 12. 26). The narrative 
of Hyginus has all the appearance of being derived from а 
tragedy, perhaps the same tragedy from which Cicero quotes. 
But that tragedy itself was probably based on & Greek 
original; for Diodorus Siculus introduces hia similar account 
of the assassination of the usurper with the remark that the 
history of Medea had been embellished and distorted by the 
extravagant fancies of the tragedians. 
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BOOK II 


B 


I. "Ете: òè TÒ тоў AevkaMavos бє NA ú- 
Paper *yévos, éxopévos Aeyopev ! TÓ Tváxetov. 

"Окєауой «ai M yiverat rais " Ivayos, аф 
ov ToT amos ёр Apye "Ivaxos каћєїтаи. TOUTOV 
ка} МєМа$? Tíjs `Окєауод Popwvevs тє кай 
AvyiaXeUs traides éyévovro. Alyraréws pev ойу 
йтагд0 атобарудутоѕ 5 Xópa йтаса Агугаћеа 
éxrAnOn, Popwveds дё атастс тс стероу IIeXo- 
TTOVVTO OU mpoaaryopevdelans duvac revo ё ёк The- 
Biens? vóuds "Ат Kai №оВти ёуёруаєу. 
"Auris pev оду eis тирада, THY ёалтод peta- 
ст1]саѕ ураш «ai Biatos àv TÓpavvos, дрорасаҳї 
аф ёаџтод THY IIeXoróvrvgcov `Атіау, wo 
GeX£Lovos кай Tedyivos émtBounevOeis àras 
áTéÜave, xai vouta dels Beds ёк\л]б») Zápamıs' 
NeoBns dé кай Aros (9 трӧту (vau Levs дурт? 
éuiyn) rais “Apyos éyévero, ws бё 'Axova(Xaos 

1 Adywuev Aegius: Aéyouey А. 

2 MeAlas "Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 177, Scholiast on 
Plato, Timaeus, p. 22 a: ueAÍcons A. 

3 TqAoBÍkns Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 177, Scholiast 


on Plato, Timaeus, p. 22 a: ёк тїз Aaodlens Heyne (in the 
text). * dvaudoas Bekker, Wagner (misprint). 


1 As to Inachus and his descendants, see Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 177 (who follows Apollodorus) ; Pausanias, ii. 
15. 5; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 932; Scholiast on 
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I. Havina now gone through the family of Deu- 
calion, we have next to speak of that of Inachus. 

Ocean and Tethys had a son Inachus, after whom 
a river in Argos is called Inachus.! He and Melia, 
daughter of Ocean, had sons, Phoroneus and Aegia- 
leus. Aegialeus having died childless, the whole 
country was called Aegialia ; and Phoroneus, reigning 
over the whole land afterwards named Peloponnese, 
begat Apis and Niobe by a nymph Teledice. Apis 
converted his power into a tyranny and named the 
Peloponnese after himself Apia; but being a stern 
tyrant he was conspired against and slain by 
Thelxion and Telchis. He left no child, and being 
deemed a god was called Ѕагаріѕ2 But Niobe had 
by Zeus (and she was the first mortal woman with 
whom Zeus cohabited) a son Argus, and also, so says 


Homer, Il. i. 22. According to Apion, the flight of the 
Israelites from Egypt took place during the reign of Inachus 
at Argos. See Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelu, x. 10. 10 sq. 
On the subject of Phoroneus there was an ancient epic 
Phoronis, of which a few verses have survived. See Epi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, рр. 209 sqq. 

? Apollodorus identifies the Argive Apis with the Egyptian 
bull Apis, who was in turn identified with Serapis ,Sarapis). 
As to the Egyptian Apis, see Herodotus, ii. 153 (with Wiede- 
mann’s note), ііі. 2; and 28. As to Apia as a name for 
Peloponnese or Argos, see Aeschylus, Suppl. 260 sqq.; Pau- 
sanias, ii. 5. 7; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 22; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 177 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Ania. 
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noi, ка) lleXao*yós, ad’ o0 KANOHVaL ToUs THY 
IIeXorróvvgoov oixoüvras lleXao*yovs. “Haiodos 
бё tov Пе№асүбу adtéyOova pnow elvai. амла 
mepi èv TOVTOV талау épodpev? " Apyos 66 AaBov! 
т» Baoireiav ad’ éavtod riw Пє№отдруутсор 
ékáXeaev “Apyos, kai уђџаѕ Eùdðvyv тй» >тру- 
póvos kai Neatpas éréxvwcev " ExBacov Пєіраута 
? , / ^ \ ` 4 ГА 
Ermióavpov Кріасор, ðs kai thv BactXeiav mapé- 
Aa Bev. 

'"ЕкВасоо бё 'Ay15vop yiverat, rovrov дё* Apyos 
б TAVOTTNS Xeyóuevos. eiye 06 оўто$ офбаћио?с 
èv éy mavti TQ ca@patt, vrep9áxXov ёё Suvdpe 
Tov pev тт ApKadiay Nupaivópevov тадроу áve- 
Aor THY ToUTOU Sopav Hudiécatro, Eárvpov ё 
TOUS `Аркадаѕ adixodyta каї adatpovpevov Ta 
Восктџата wroctas áTékTewe. Réyetar 66 Ott 

\ М ` ^ v À \ 

xai thv Тартароо xai Tas "Exivav, 1} rods 
maptovras cvvüpmaLev, émurnpnoas кош pévgv 
э / , , \ N N v r 
amérrteivev. ёёєдіктсє 8ё kal tov “Amidos pórov, 
TOUS ALTLOUS ATOKTELVAS. 

v» бе \ 'I / ^ > ^ ^ 

Apyov бе кай ‘Iounvns тђѕ Aswmoù таб 
У 9 т ? N / 0 K ГА be e 
lasos, ov gacw lœ yevéobat. астор ё о 
cvyypádas rà урошка Kal то\Ххо TOY TPAYIKÕV 
'Iváxov тӯр '1o Xéyovatv: “Hatodos дё xai 'Axov- 
1 After AaBov the MSS. (A) add тарай Фороуёоѕ, which is 


omitted by Hercher and Wagner, following Heyne. 
? "Iacos Aegius : Їсоѕ А. 


1 See below, iii. 8. 1. 

? Compare Scholiast оп Euripides, Orestes, 932 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 145. 

3 As to Argus and his many eyes, compare Aeschylus, 
Suppl. 303 sqq.; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoen. 1116; Ovid, 
Metamorph. i. 625 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 145; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. vii. 790 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
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Acusilaus, a son Pelasgus, after whom the inhabit- 
ants of the Peloponnese were called Pelasgians. 
However, Hesiod says that Pelasgus was a son of 
the soil. About him I shall speak again.! But 
Argus received the kingdom and called the Pelo- 
ponnese after himself Argos; and having married 
Evadne, daughter of Strymon and Neaera, he begat 
Ecbasus, Piras, Epidaurus, and Criasus,? who also 
succeeded to the kingdom. 

Ecbasus had a son Agenor, and Agenor had a son 
Argus, the one who is called the All-seeing. He had 
eyes in the whole of his body,? and being exceed- 
ingly strong he killed the bull that ravaged Arcadia 
and clad himself in its hide;* and when a satyr 
wronged the Arcadians and robbed them of their 
cattle, Argus withstood and killed him. It is said, 
too, that Echidna,’ daughter of Tartarus and Earth, 
who used to carry off passers-by, was caught asleep 
and slain by Argus. He also avenged the murder ot 
Apis by putting the guilty to death. 

Argus and Ismene, daughter of Asopus, had a son 
Јаѕиѕ, who is said to have been the father of Io.9 
But the annalist Castor and many of the tragedians 
allege that Io was a daugher of Inachus;’ and Hesiod 


ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 55g. (First Vatican Mythographer, 
18). 

* Compare Dionysius, quoted by the Scholiast on Euri- 
pides, Phoeniss. 1116, who says merely that Argus was clad 
in a hide and had eyes all over his body. 

5 As to the monster Echidna, half woman, half snake, see 
Hesiod, T'heog. 295 sqq. 

6 Compare Pausanias, ii. 16. 1; Scholiast on Euripides, 
Orestes, 932. | 

7 Compare Aeschylus, Prometheus, 589 sqq.; Herodotus, i. 
1; Plutarch, De malignitate Herodoti, 11; Lucian, Dial. 
deorum, iii.; td. Dial. Marin. vii. 1; Pausanias, iii. 18. 13 ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. i. 583 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 145. 
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сї\ао$ Tleepivos айти фас elvat. таўттә 
iepwcuvny Tís "Hpas éxovcav Zevs фб ере. 
форабєїѕ бе оф "Hpas tijs pev кдрт}$ anpdpevos 
els бойу |нєтєрдрфесє Xevkjv, дтордсато ё 
тафт! gu) a vveMeiy: б.д gnaw `Не{обо$ ойк 
ётістӣсдаи ттр атф Tv Өефъ» друђу TOUS yiwo- 
pévovs бокоу$ UTép Epwros. "Hpa бё aitnoapévn 
тара Дио THY Вой» $UXaka avTijs катёттттєу 
"Apryov Tov mavoTTQV, д» Depexvds ? uev "A pé- 
g'T0pos Aéyet, 'Аекмүтаб]< бе 'Iváxov, Képroy? 
дё "Apyov kai lejwivns THs '"Асотод Ovyyarpós: 
'"AxovciNaos бё emer айтди evel. ovTOS ёк 
TIS Maias ёбес pevev autTny dts ev TQ Mven- 
vaiwv Uri) pev &Xce. Atos бё єтітаЁартос̧ 
‘Epp Kréwat THY Водо, ugvicavros lépaos, 
ётє:0 №абеїу ойк )ӧдрато, Mib Barov aré- 
KTELVE TOV "Apyov, bev dpyerpovTns ёкМм]Өт]. 
"Нра дё т) Вої оїстроу eup drer 7? бё трфтоу 
кєр eis TOV ат éxeivns lóviov коћ№тор к\№Өёлта, 
čmerra Ota тӯ "IAXvpíOos порєибєіса xai Tov 
Aluov ?тєрВаћодса 8:81 TÓV TOTE pèv калой- 
pevov mopov Opaxiov, viv ё дт” éxeivys Boo- 
mopov. атє\Өойдса* бё eis Укибіар xai THY 
Kippepioa ү», TOMAN xépaov TXavyÜ0eica кай 
поћи даупёаџєит Odraccav EKvpwrns тє kai 


1 тайўтп Wagner: raúvrnv Ё: айт» A: apxhv Hercher. 

? ферекй$лз . . . "AcxAnmiddns Heyne (comparing Scholiast 
on Euripides, Phoenissae, 1116), Bekker, Hercher, Wagner : 
"AckAnmadns . .  Ферекудтз А, Westermann. 

3 Кёк Aegius : Kéxpow A. 

4 йтелбодса Е: éreA00002 A. 


! Compare Aeschylus, Suppl. 291 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, 
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and Acusilaus say that she was a daughter of Piren. 
Zeus seduced her while she held the priesthood of 
Hera, but being detected by Hera he by a touch 
turned Io into a white cow! and swore that he had 
not known her; wherefore Hesiod remarks that 
lover's oaths do not draw down the anger of the gods. 
But Hera requested the cow from Zeus for herself 
and set Argus the All-seeing to guard it. Pherecydes 
says that this Argus was a son of Arestor ;? but Asclep- 
iades says that he was a son of Inachus, and Cercops 
says that he was a son of Argus and Ismene, daugh- 
ter of Asopus; but Acusilaus says that he was earth- 
born. He tethered her to the olive tree which was 
in the grove of the Mycenaeans. But Zeus ordered 
Hermes to steal the cow, and as Hermes could not do 
it secretly because Hierax had blabbed, he killed 
Argus by the cast of a stone; whence he was called 
Argiphontes. Hera next sent a gadfly to infest the 
cow,® and the animal came first to what is called 
after her the Ionian gulf. Then she journeyed through 
Illyria and having traversed Mount Haemus she 
crossed what was then called the Thracian Straits but 
is now called after her the Bosphorus.’ And having 
gone away to Scythia and the Cimmerian land she 
wandered over great tracts of land and swam wide 
stretches of sea both in Europe and Asia until at last 
Il. ii. 103 (who cites the present passage of Apollodorus) ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. i. 588 sqq. 

2 The passage of Pherecydes is quoted by the Scholiast on 
Euripides, Phoenissae, 1116. 

5 So Aeschylus, Prometheus, 305. 

* Compare Scholiast on Aeschylus, Prometheus, 561; Scho- 
liast on Homer, Il. ii. 103. 5 That is, slayer of Argus. 

6 For the wanderings of Io, goaded by the gadfly, see 
Aeschylus, Suppl. 540 sqq., Prometheus, 786 (805) sqq.; Ovid 
Metamorph. i. 724 sqq. 

Bosporos, ** Сов strait” or ** Ox-ford.” 
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"Аса, TeAevratov Kev eis Alyvr Tov, бтоу THY 
apyatav poppny атоћаВодса yevvg Tapa TO 
Neth moray "Етафоу тайба. тойтоь бе "Нра 
Sera Kovpryrov афа») тодсаг“ oi бё ndavicay 
auTov. Kal Zevs pev aia ópevos «reívet Kov- 
puras, “Im òè ёті ont now тоў талд ётралєто. 
TÀawO иё) бё Kara THY Xvpíav атаса» (ёкєў 
yàp éumvero <ӧт:? n>? тод BugMav BaciXéos 
«vv * ériOnvet Tov viov) kai Tov "Emadov eù- 
pobca, els Alyvm TOV ё\Өдодса éyapnOn 'TyXeyóvo 
тф Васіћє0оути TOTE Alyurtiov. ідрусато дё 
dyarpa Anuntpos, ў hv ékáXecav "low Аіуйттіо, 
kai rv “Ie "low opoiws mpoonyopevaay. 
"Етафоѕ бё BactNevov Абууттіоу yapet Méu- 
фи T)» NetXov vyarépa, kai amo тайўтт$ KTiver 
Мёрфи TONY, Kal Tekvoi Ouyatépa AsBonv, 
ad’ hs 7) Х®ра, AtBin rhôn. А:Вотѕ бё xai 
Tlocesdavos yivovtar maides di8upoe "Ayrjvop Kal 
Biros. "Агуўиор uev оў» eis Down атаћ- 
ayes éBaciXevae, KAKE т? шєуаћаѕ pits ё éyé- 
yero ryevedpxns” dev vmepOnoopeba тєрї TOUTOU. 
Biros дё bTopelvas ёр Айуйттф Bactrever ev 
Афуйфттоо, yape? дё "Ayxwónv 5 T)» NeiXov 
доуатёра, каї avT@ yivovrar maîdes Sidvpor, 
1 ; rev A: fea E. 2 ёт: inserted by Bekker: ás Heyne. 
3 a conjecture of Heyne’s. 4 yur} inserted by Aegius. 
5 *Ayxwénv A, Scholiast on Homer, JI. i. 42 (citing the 
Second Book of Apollodorus) :  Ayxippón Scholiast on Plato, 


Timaeus, p. 25 B: 'Axipón Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 353, and 
Schol. on Lycophron, 583. 


1 Сотрате Aeschylus, Prometheus, 846 (865) sqq.; Herodo- 
tus, ii. 153, iii. 27; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 748 sqq.; "Hyginus, 
Fab. 145. 

2 Isis, whom the ancients sometimes identified with Io (see 
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she came to Egypt, where she recovered her original 
form and gave birth to a son Epaphus beside the 
river Nile.! Him Hera besought the Curetes to make 
away with, and make away with him they did. When 
Zeus learned of it, he slew the Curetes ; but lo set 
out in search of the child. She roamed all over Syria, 
because there it was revealed to her that the wife of 
the king of Byblus was nursing her son ;? and having 
found Epaphus she came to Egypt and was married 
to Telegonus, who then reigned over the Egyptians. 
And she set up an image of Demeter, whom the 
Egyptians called Isis,’ and Io likewise they called by 
the name of Isis.* 

Reigningover theEgyptians Epaphus married Mem- 
phis, daughter of Nile, founded and named the city 
of Memphis after her, and begat a daughter Libya, 
after whom the region of Libya was called.5 Libya 
had by Poseidon twin sons, Agenor and Belus.9 Agenor 
departed to Phoenicia and reigned there, and there 
he became the ancestor of the great stock ; hence we 
shall defer our account of him.’ But Belus remained 
in Egypt, reigned over the country, and married 
Anchinoe, daughter of Nile, by whom he had twin 


below), is said to have nursed the infant son of the king of 
Byblus. See Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, 15 sq. Both stories 

robably reflect the search said to have been instituted by 
Isis for the body of the dead Osiris. 

3 For the identification of Demeter with Isis, see Herodo- 
tus, ii. 59, 156 ; Diodorus Siculus, i. 13. 5, i. 25. 1, i. 96. 5. 

* Herodotus remarked (ii. 41) that in art Isis was repre- 
sented like Io as a woman with cow’s horns. For the identifi- 
cation of Io and Isis, see Diodorus Siculus, i. 24. 8; Lucian, 
Dial. deorum, iii.; Clement of Alexandria, Strom. i. 21. 106, 
p. 382, ed. Potter; Propertius, iii. 20. 17 sq.; Juvenal, Sat. 
vi. 526 sqq.; Statius, Sylv. iii. 2. 101 sg.; Hyginus, Fab. 145. 

5 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 894. 
- * Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 349 sq. 

7 See below, iii. 1. 
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AlyvrTos ка} Aavaós, œs бё фто, Evpiridns, 
кай Kndevs xai Diveds Tpocéri. Aavaóv pév 
. Bh 9 A А / 1 Ах бє 3 
ovv Bros èv AtBun катокісєр,! Айүитто» бе èv 
’'Apaßíia, ôs кай karaotpeyapevos? т» Medrap- 

, 5 3° Lr 249 € a 4 2 / А? 
mowy? хора» <аф &аитойў>* wvopacey Айүөт- 
Tov. *yivovra, 66 ёк то\\Ф» yuvatxav Аѓүйтто 
pév табе$ пєутукоута, Üvyarépes 66 Ааа 
T€evTükovra. стасіасаутоу бё avTav тєрї TIS 
аруђѕ 5 torepov, Aavaós rovs Айуйттоо maiðas 
дєд01к05, vmoÜeuévns 'A0gvás avrQ vaüv rare- 
ckevace трф@то$ Kal Tas Üvyarépas évÜéuevos 
épuye. mpocoxóov9 è “Podm тд ris Awédias? 
dyarpa AOnvas ідрисато.  évreÜOev бё fjkcv eis 
"Apyos, kai т» DaciXeiav айтф парадідосі 
l'eXávop? б тотє BaciXeiov <adtos бё KpaTynoas 
т YOpas ad’ éavroÜ Tovs évoikoüvras Aavaods 
evouace.? avidpou дё TS Хюраѕ UTapxovons, 

l катфкісєу R: катфкттсе А. 

2 катастрєфаиєуоѕ Scholiast on Homer, Zl. i. 42, Scholiast 
on Plato, Timaeus, p. 25 B: катаскафіџєуоѕ А. 

3 ueAaumóbcr R, Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 42, Scholiast on 
Plato, Timaeus, p. 25 B, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 6 : uev Аацтабау А. 

4 ap’ éavrov added by Aegius from the Scholiasts on Homer 
and Plato, //.cc. 

5 wep) тӯѕ ёрхӯѕ omitted by Heyne and Bekker. Compare 
Scholiast on Homer, Il. i. 42, eraciáyrev 56 mpds &AMfAovs 
тер! THs ёрҳӯѕ. \ 

6 тротт хад» Scholiast on Homer, Zl. i. 42: просёуоу А. 

7 AwdSlas R: Avdlas А. 

8 TeAdvwp Heyne; compare Pausanias ii. 16. 1, ii. 19. 3, sq. : 
mTeAdvop A: éAAdvwp Scholiast on Homer, JI. i. 42. 

9 айтӧѕ be кратйтаз тїз xópas àp’ éavroU robs Évoikobvras 
Aavaods evóuacev. These words are cited in the present 
connexion by the Scholiast on Homer, Il. i. 42, as from the 
Second Book of Apollodorus. They are inserted by Aegius, 
Commelinus, Gale, and Miiller, but omitted by Heyne, 
Westermann, Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner. 
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sons, Egyptus and Danaus,! but according to Euripi- 
des, he had also Cepheus and Phineus. Danaus was 
settled by Belus in Libya, and Egyptus in Arabia; 
but Egyptus subjugated the country of the Melam- 
pods and named it Egypt after himself. Both had 
children by many wives; Egyptus had fifty sons, and 
Danaus fifty daughters. Аз they afterwards quar- 
relled concerning the kingdom, Danaus feared the 
sons of Egyptus, and by the advice of Athena he built 
a ship, being the first to do so, and having put his 
daughters on board he fled. And touching at Rhodes 
he set up the image of Lindian Athena. Thence 
he came to Argos and the reigning king Gelanor 
surrendered the kingdom to him;? and having made 
himself master of the country he named the inhabi- 
tants Danai after himself. But the country being 


! The following account of Egyptus and Danaus, including 
the settlement of Danaus and his daughters at Argos, is 
quoted verbally, with à few omissions aud cbanges, by the 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 42, who mentions the second book 
of Apollodorus as his authority. Compare Aeschylus, Suppl. 
318 sgq. ; Scholiast on Euripides, Hecuba, 886, and Orestes, 
872; Hyginus, Fab. 168 ; Servius on Virgil, Aen. x. 497. 

? Compare Herodotus, ii. 182; Marmor Parium, 15-17, 
pp. 544, 546, ed. C. Müller (Fragmenta Historicorum 

raecorum, vol. i.) ; Diodorus Siculus, v. 58. 1; Strabo, xiv. 
2. 11, p. 655 ; Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelii, iii. 8. Аз 
to the worship of the goddess, see Cecil Torr, Rhodes in 
Ancient Times (Cambridge, 1885), pp. 74 sq., 94 sq. In 
recent years a chronicle of the temple of Lindian Athena has 
been discovered in Rhodes: it is inscribed on a marble slab. 
See Chr. Blinkenberg, La Chronique du temple Lindien 
(Copenhagen, 1912). 

3 Compare Pausanias, ii. 16. 1, ii, 19. 3 sq. 
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, A A ` 3 , ^ ld 

érret6n кай Tas птуйѕ éEnpave IloaeióQv  uqvícov 
'Iváàyo бїбт T)» ура» "Hpas! éuaprÜpnaev 
elvat, Tàs Üvyarépas Udpevoopévas &reuwNre. pia 
66 айтди ’Apupovn Ётоўта ÜÓcp pimte 8\05 
emi ё\афоу ral kotuouévov Yatvpov TvyXáve, 
Kakelvos Teptavactas | émeÜUpe) auyyeverOar: 
Tlocedavos дё éri$avévros 0 árvpos uév Ebuyer, 
"Apupovn 66 тойт ocvvevvátera, «ai avri) 

ocev Tas ev Лёрир mnyàs éunvucev. 

Oi dé Aiyúmrou maides éAÜóvres eis "Apryos 
THs тє ÉyÜpas mavcacÜa, mapekáXovv Kal tas 
Ouyatépas avtov уаде» HEiovv. Aavads ё pa 
рё” dmicTÓV avT@Y тоф ётауує\шасі, dua ёё 
ка} pynotcakav тєрї ts puys, Oporoyer Tovs 
yapous xai Stexrnpov tas Kopas. “Trreppvn- 
страу pèv ойу т» прєсВотёрау éfeiXov Avyket 
ai Го ти? П (* o àp é AL 

pyopovny? IIpoet* ойтог yap ёк BacvMos 

3 A 
yuvaikòs Apyudins éyeyovercay Аіуйттф. тфу дё 
Aovráüv éXaxov Bovoipis pèv kai "Еукёадоѕ kal 
Avxos kai Aalbpev tas Дараф yevvnbeicas èg 
Evporns AvropáTqQv ' Auvuovqv ' Ayavij» Xxaujv. 
. N > Р ^? ^ > ` 
афта: бё ёк Васіћ\доѕ éyévovro Aavaĝ, ёк дё 
"EX (6 Г / \ “ү / 3 
epavtidos Горуофдп xai “Trepvýortpa. 


1 "Hpas Heyne, comparing Pausanias, ii. 15, 5: "A@nvas A. 

? Горуофбуту Aegius : yopyopdyrny A. 

3 After ‘Trepuvhorpa the MSS. (A) add Avyxevs è Karúrny 
(Aaxev. These words are rightly omitted by Hercher and 
Wagner, following Heyne: they are bracketed by C. Müller, 
but retained by Westermann and Bekker. 


! Compare Pausanias, ii. 15. 5. 
3 Compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 187 sqq.; Lucian, Dial. 
Marin. vi.; Philostratus, Imagines, і. 8 ; Scholiast on Homer, 
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waterless, because Poseidon had dried up even the 
springs out of anger at Inachus for testifying that the 
land belonged to Hera,! Danaus sent his daughters 
to draw water. Oneof them, Amymone, in her search 
for water threw a dart at a deer and hit a sleeping 
satyr, and he, starting up, desired to force her; but 
Poseidon appearing on the scene, the satyr fled, and 
Amymone lay with Poseidon, and he revealed to her 
the springs at Lerna.? 

But the sons of Egyptus came to Argos, and exhor- 
ted Danaus to lay aside his enmity, and begged 
to marry his daughters. Now Danaus distrusted 
their professions and bore them a grudge on account 
of his exile; nevertheless he consented to the marriage 
and allotted the damsels among them.? First, they 
picked out Hypermnestra as the eldest to be the 
wife of Lynceus, and Gorgophone to be the wife of 
Proteus; for Lynceus and Proteus had been borne 
to Egyptus by a woman of royal blood, Argyphia; 
but of the rest Busiris, Enceladus, Lycus, and 
Daiphron obtained by lot the daughters that 
had been borne to Danaus by Europe, to wit, 
Automate, Amymone, Agave, and Scaea. These 
daughters were borne to Danaus by a queen; but 
Gorgophone and Hypermnestra were borne to him 


Il. iv. 171; Propertius, iii. 18. 47 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 169. 
There was а stream called Amymone at Lerna. See Strabo, 
viii. 6. 8, p. 371; Pausanias, ii. 37. 1 and 4 ; Hyginus, l.c. 

? For the marriage of the sons of Egyptus with the 
daughters of Danaus, and its tragic sequel, see Zenobius, 
Cent. ii. 6; Scholiast on Euripides, Hecuba, 886, and Orestes, 
872; Scholiast on Homer, Il. iv. 171; Hyginus, Fab. 168; 
Servius, on Virgil, Aen. x. 497. With the list of names of 
the bridal pairs as recorded by Apollodorus, compare the 
list given by Hyginus, Fab. 170. 
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Істроѕ бё 'Lmoóápeiaw, Xadrxwodwv ‘Podiar, 
"Aynvwp KX«orárpav, Хаїтоѕ "Aarepíav, Aro- 
&opva ris "Іттодаџєіар,! “Аћтс̧? Глалктр, "AX- 
kpajveop. Imrouéovcav, “1ттоб@оо$ lópynmv, Eù- 
Хөр ‘Ipipedovear, Іттоћитоѕ “Роб. отог 
pev ot дёка é£ ’ApaBias yuvarkos, ai ё тарбёрог 
ёё apadpudsav vumpav, ai pev '`Атћартєй, ai 
дё ёк Фог Bs. "AyarTOXeuos бё EXaxe Tleipyvgv, 
Keprérns ёё „Дориор, Kvpudapas Фарта›,$ Аїугоѕ 
М›јотраљ, "А руүгоѕ Ейитттр, Apxé&Xaos Ava- 
£i, Mevépaxos Nyro, oí <pev> ёттёа ёк 
Powioons YUVALKOS, ac be тард ёрог Аібготідос. 
акћтроті бе éXayov 6v opwvvuiav tas Méudsdos 
ot ёк Tuptas, KXerrós Клет], X0évexos > levé- 
Anv, Xpvaur Tos XpvaiTTv. oi ёё ёк Kamáðvns 
vidos vipons tmaides додєка exANPWTAVTO ‚тєрї 
TOV ёк IoXv£oós pnidos vopd ns: joav бё ot uév 
табє<$ Evpvdoxos Davtns Пєрисдёитѕ * Eppos 
Apvas IIorauov Kiacevs Aios "Tufpos Bpopios 
IloXokrop XOovios, ai è кора: Avtovon Geavo 
"Нлєктра KXeomárpa Ейридікт Глаукіттт "Av- 
Onreva Knreodapn Evi 'Eparo Xróywu Bpúrn. 
ot дё <ёк:> Topyovos Аіуйттф yevópevor ёкМм]рф- 
TAVTO тєрї TOV ёк ILepías, ка Aayyavet Пєрі- 
gas uev ' Akraiqv, Oiveds òè IIoóapkqgv, Аїуоттоѕ 


1 'peoódueiay. This name has already occurred two 
lines higher up; hence Heyne conjectured KAeobdueiav or 
Ф:Лодацеау, comparing Pausanias, iv. 30. 2 (where the 
better reading seems to be dévAobduei). Wagner conjec- 
tured ‘Immo@onv, comparing Hyginus, Fab. 170. 

a “AAKNS R: ÉAkis A. 

3 фарта» К: pdprnvy A: aivapérny Hercher. Heyne con- 
jectaved bapny. 
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by Elephantis. And Istrus got Hippodamia ; Chal- 
codon got Rhodia; Agenor got Cleopatra; Chaetus 
got Asteria; Diocorystes got Hippodamia; Alces 
got Glauce; Alemenor got Hippomedusa; Hippo- 
thous got Gorge; Euchenor got Iphimedusa; Hip- 
polytus got Rhode. These ten sons were begotten 
on an Arabian woman; but the maidens were 
begotten on Hamadryad nymphs, some being 
daughters of  Atlantia, and others of Phoebe. 
Agaptolemus got Pirene; Cercetes got Dorium; 
Eurydamas got Phartis; Aegius got Mnestra ; 
Argius got Evippe; Archelaus got Anaxibia; 
Menemachus got Nelo. These seven sons were be- 
gotten on a Phoenician woman, and the maidens on 
an Ethiopian woman. The sons of Egyptus by Tyria 
got as their wives, without drawing lots, the daugh- 
‚ ters of Danaus by Memphis in virtue of the similarity 
of their names ; thus Clitus got Clite; Sthenelus got 
Sthenele; Chrysippus got Chrysippe. The twelve 
sons of Egyptus by the Naiad nymph Caliadne cast 
lots for the daughters of Danaus by the Naiad nymph 
Polyxo: the sons were Eurylochus, Phantes, Peri- 
sthenes, Hermus, Dryas, Potamon, Cisseus, Lixus, 
Imbrus, Bromius, Polyctor, Chthonius ; and the dam- 
sels were Autonoe, Theano, Electra, Cleopatra, Eury- 
dice, Glaucippe, Anthelia, Cleodore, Evippe, Erato, 
Stygne, Bryce. The sons of Egyptus by Gorgo, 
cast lots for the daughters of Danaus by Pieria, and 
Periphas got Actaea, Oeneus got Podarce, Egyptus 
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мв ттт, MeváA«qs ’Aditnv, Лартос 'Окотё- 
ттр, “Leper IlvAápynv. obToL! Óé єісі уєютатог“ 
"Ibas Irmrosien, Ааїфр ev 'Абаутт> (abra, дё 
ёк unTpòs évyévovTo “Ерет<), ILavóiov Кал\діктр, 
"АрВт^оѕ Ои, ‘TrrépBtos KeXauwo, Irro- 
корист" "Глтєріттти` ото, é£ “Hdasotivns, at 
бе ёк Kpivobs. 

‘Os dé ёкћр@салто TOUS уйшочѕ, ёстійсаѕ 
ёту erpidia didmat TALS Üvyarpáaw. ai бё когшо- 
jiévous TOUS vupspious ATEKTELVAY т\л] Trepuvij- 
ттра$' айт”) yap Avyxéa д1ёсосє тардёроу av- 
THD $vXáfavra б.д кабєеїрёа$ айт?» Aavaos 
ef poupet. ai бё a@\NaL TÓÀV Aavaob биуатёроу 
TAS Mev Keparas TOV vuppiov ёи тў Aépvn като- 
роба», та бё софрата трд THS TNEWS ékýòevoav. 
Kal aÙTAS êxráðnpav "AOnvà тє Kal "Ери? Atos 
KENEVTAVTOS. Aavaos бе Ü Üo'Tepoy Trepuvýotpav 
Avyicet тууфкитє, Tas дё Xovmráàs ÜvyaTépas eis 
yu uvucóy áryàva rois тк@сір éÓokev. 

"А шишт бё ёк Посе:ё дуо ёуёлтсе Nav- 
TÀLov. OUTOS џакро8:0$ yevomevos, TAEWY т?р 
0dXaccav, тоф éuTrimrovoty éri даратф émvpao- 


2 


1 оўто! Heyne (conjecture), Westermann: oí 5& veóraTo! 
(omitting eisi) Hercher: окт& MSS., Aegius, Commelinus, 
Gale, Heyne (in text), Bekker: turd Wagner. 

? ékAnpácavro EA : éxAgpócaro Wagner, comparing Zeno- 
bius, Cent. ii. 6, where, however, we should rather read 
ékAgpócarro instead of ёкхтр&тато ; for the middle voice of 
к^тробу cannot be used in the sense of ‘‘ allotting.” 


! Compare Pindar, Мет. i. 6 (10), with the Scholiast ; 
Pausanias, ii. 19. 6, ii. 20. 7, ii. 21. 1 and 2; Horace, Odes, 
iii. 11. 30 sqq.; Ovid, Heroides, xiv. 

? Compare Zenobius, Сепі. іу. 86. According to Pausanias 
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got Dioxippe, Menalces got Adite, Lampus got Ocy- 
. pete, Idmon got Pylarge. The youngest sons of 
Egyptus were these: Idas got Hippodice; Daiphron 
got Adiante (the mother who bore these damsels was 
Herse); Pandion got Callidice; Arbelus got Oeme ; 
Hyperbius got Celaeno; Hippocorystes got Hyper- 
ippe; the mother of these men was Hephaestine, and 
the mother of these damsels was Crino. 

When they had got their brides by lot, Danaus 
made a feast and gave his daughters daggers; and 
they slew their bridegrooms as they slept, all but 
Hypermnestra; for she saved Lynceus because he 
had respected her virginity :! wherefore Danaus 
shut her up and kept her under ward. But the rest 
of the daughters of Danaus buried the heads of their 
bridegrooms in Lerna? and paid funeral honours to 
their bodies in front of the city; and Athena and 
Hermes purified them at the command of Zeus. 
Danaus afterwards united Hypermnestra to Lynceus; 
and bestowed his other daughters on the victors in 
an athletic contest.? 

Amymone had a son Nauplius by Poseidon.* This 
Nauplius lived to a great age, and sailing the sea he 
used by beacon lights to lure to death such as he fell 


(ii. 24. 2) the heads of the sons of Egyptus were buried on 
the Larisa, the acropolis of Argos, and the headless trunks 
were buried at Lerna. 

3 Compare Pindar, Pyth. ix. 112 (195), with the Scholiasts ; 
Pausanias, iii. 12. 2. The legend may reflect an old custom 
of racing for a bride. See The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 299 sqq. It is said that Danaus instituted 
games which were celebrated every fifth (or, as we should say, 
every fourth) year, and at which the prize of the victor in 
the foot-race was a shield. See Hyginus, Fab. 170. 

* Compare Strabo, viii. 6. 2, p. 368; Pausanias, ii. 38. 2, 
iv. 35. 2. 
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[4 1 / . M э \ ^ 3 р 
dope.’ сире оду кай avTov тє\єитђсаг ёкєірф 
тф дауатф.? трі» бё тє\єитђса: éygue? ws uiv 
ot траугкої Néyovot, KXvpévgv тт Katpéws, ws 
бё о Tovs vóoTovs yparpas, Pirvpav, ws бё 
Képxoy,* “Horovny, kai éyévvgce Tarapndnv 
Otara Navotpédovta. 

II. Auyxeds ё peta Aavaóv "Apyovs Svuva- 

ГА J $o € / ^ ^ y 
otevoy €E "Tarepuvrjarpas rekvot тайба, " AfBavra. 

/ бє "A i 5 ^ M / ALÒ 
ToUTov бё ка} ‘AyAaias® ts Mavrivéos dtdupor 
таїдє$ éwyévovro `Акріс:іоѕ xai Проѓтоѕ. ойто’ 
kai катӣ yaoTpos èv ETL Óvres eotacialov трд< 
aXANAOUS, 05 8 aveTpadnaar, тєрї THS Васіћєіаѕ 
ётоћроуу, Kal "roXeuoÜvTes eUpov астідаѕ тр®- 
Tot. Kal Kpatnoas ‘Axpiotos Проѓто» "Аруооѕ 
> ГА е 9 > Р N э / 
éEeravver. б 8 кєр eis Локіау трд 'Ї1о{8@тт>, 
@s 0 тё е mpos 'Ашфа»акта* каї yapel 
т? тойтоу Üvyarépa, ws pèv "Ортроѕ, " Avreuav, 
de 66 of Tpaytxol, 3O0evéBoiav. катаүє де 
айтор 0 ктдєстс peta стратой Aukiov, kai 

1 ётурсофёре:г J. Kuhn, on Pausanias, ii. 25. 4: éóvo$ópei 
MSS. 

? éxelvy тф Oavatw. After these words the MSS. add 
nep тфу ÁAAwv rerevtycdvtwy ёбу›тфбре!, which appears to 
be a corrupt and ungrammatical gloss on éxelvm TẸ Oavdry. 
The clause is retained by Heyne, Westermann, Müller, 
Bekker, and Wagner, but is rightly omitted by Hercher. 
J. Kuhn (/.c.) proposed to retain the clause, but to alter 
ёботфбре: as before into éxupcopdper; but this would not 
suffice to restore the grammar and sense. For such a 
restoration a sentence like dep &AAous reAevrjcat émolei 
торсофорёу would be required. 

3 amply 86 reAeutioa: Éynue A: mply тєлєөтўтш. čynpe 5 
Wagner (connecting mpl» reAevr ca: with the preceding sen- 
tence). 5 Képrwy Aegius: кёкроф А. 

5 *AyAatas Heyne, comparing Scholiast on Euripides, 
Orestes, 965: ayadAlas A: 'QkaXelas Aegius, Commelinus, Gale. 
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in with.! It came to pass, therefore, that he himself 
died by that very death. But before his death he 
married a wife; according to the tragic poets, she 
was Clymene, daughter of Catreus; but according to 
the author of The Returns, she was Philyra ; and ac- 
cording to Cercops she was Hesione. By her he had 
Palamedes, Oeax, and Nausimedon. 

II. Lynceus reigned over Argos after Danaus and 
begat a son Abas by Hypermnestra ; and Abas had 
twin sons Acrisius and Proetus ? by Aglaia, daughter 
of Mantineus. These two quarrelled with each other 
while they were still in the womb, and when they 
were grown up they waged war for the kingdom,‘ and 
in the course of the war they were the first to invent 
shields. And Acrisius gained the mastery and drove 
Proetus from Argos; and Proetus went to Lycia to 
the court of Iobates or, as some say, of Amphianax, 
and married his daughter, whom Homer calls Antia,’ 
but the tragic poets call her Stheneboea.9 His 
father-in-law restored him to his own land with an 


1 See below, Epitome, vi. 7-11. 

? Nostoi, an epic poem describing the return of the Homeric 
heroes from Troy. See Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. С. Kinkel, pp. 52 sqq.; Hesiod, in this series, pp. 524 sqq.; 
D. B. Monro, i in his edition of Homer, Odyssey, Bks. xiii.— 
хаз: р. 378-382. 

ith this and what follows compare Pausanias ii. 16. 2, 
ii. 25.7 

4 So "She twins Esau and Jacob quarrelled both in the 
womb and in after life (Genesis, xxv. 21 sqq.). Compare 
Rendel Harris, Boanerges, pp. 279 sq., who argues that 
Proetus was the elder twin, who, as in the case of Esau and 
Jacob, was worsted by his younger brother. 

9 Homer, Il. vi. 160. 

$ See below, ii. 3. 1, iii. 9. 1. Euripides called her 
Stheneboea (Eustathius, on Homer, Il. vi. 158, p 632). 
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katarapBave Тіриуда, тайт» ait@ KvkNorrov 
TELXLO ávrov. | pepua dpevot ‚бе THY "Apyelav 
айтаса» karokovv, kal Axptovos pev *Ар‹уои<$ 
Bactrevet, Проѓтоѕ бё TípvvOos. ка} yiverar 
"Axptoio pèv ёЕ Evpudinxns тс Aaxedaipovos 
Дарат, Проїтф бё ёк YOeveBoias Лосіттт kai 
'Idwom xai 'Idiávaoca. atta: 96 ws éreXewo- 
noav, éuávgcav, às pev Hoiodds pnev, ёт. tas 
Atovicou TeXeràs o) Katedéyovto, ws ё ’Axov- 
athaos №үє, Sóti TÒ тс" Hpas Eóavov é£gvré- 
Moav. ‘yevopevar 06 Eppavets ётАа»футо ava 
т» 'Apyeíav йтаса», ай@б è tiv 'Аркадіау 
kai т?» lleXomóvvgaov* dseAOodcat pet’ акос- 


1 kal rhy MeAowdyynoov omitted by Hercher and Wagner. 
We should perhaps read xal rv <Aorrhy> IIeAomóvvqcor. 


1 Compare Bacchylides, Hpinic. x. 77 8q.; Pausanias, ii. 
25. 8; Strabo, viii. 6. 8, p. 371. 

2 Compare Bacchylides, Hpinic. x. 40-112 ; Herodotus, ix. 
34; Strabo, viii. 3 19, p. 346; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 68 ; Pau- 
sanias, ii.7. 8, ii. 18. 4, v. 5. 10, viii. 18. 7 sq. ; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Nem. ix. 13 (30); Clement of Alexandria, Strom. vii. 
4. 26, р. 844, ed. Potter ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 'A(aría ; 
Virgil, Ecl. vi. 48 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. xv. 325 sqq.; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxv. 47; Servius, on Virgil, Ecl. vi. 48; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 453; Vitruvius, 
viii. 3. 21. Of these writers, Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, 
and, in one passage (ii. 18. 4), Pausanias, speak of the mad- 
ness of the Argive women in general, without mentioning 
the daughters of Proetus in particular. And, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, with whom Pausanias in the same passage 
(ii. 18. 4) agrees, the king of Argos at the time of the affair 
was not Proetus but Anaxagoras, son of Megapenthes. As 
to Megapenthes, see Apollodorus, ii. 4. 4. According to 
Virgil the damsels imagined that they were turned into 
cows ; and Servius and Lactantius Placidus inform us that 
this notion was infused into their minds by Hera (Juno) 
to punish them for the airs of superiority which they 
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army of Lycians, and he occupied Tiryns, which the 
Cyclopes had fortified for him.! They divided the 
whole of the Argive territory between them and 
settled in it, Acrisius reigning over Argos and 
Proetus over Tiryns. And Acrisius had a daughter 
Danae by Eurydice, daughter of Lacedaemon, and 
Proetus had daughters, Lysippe, Iphinoe, and Iphi- 
anassa, by Stheneboea. When these damsels were 
grown up, they went mad,? according to Hesiod, 
because they would not accept the rites of Dionysus, 
but according to Acusilaus, because they disparaged 
the wooden image of Hera. In their madness they 
roamed over the whole Argive land, and afterwards, 
passing through Arcadia and the Peloponnese, 


assumed towards her; indeed, in one place Lactantius 
Placidus says that the angry goddess turned them into 
heifers outright. In these legends Mr. A. B. Cook sees 
reminiscences of priestesses who assumed the attributes and 
assimilated themselves to the likeness of the cow-goddess 
Hera. See his Zeus, i. 451 sqq. But it is possible that the 
tradition describes, with mythical accessories, a real form of 
madness by which the Argive women, or some portion of them, 
were temporarily affected. We may compare a somewhat 
similar form of temporary insanity to which the women of the 
wild Jakun tribe in the Malay Peninsula are said to be liable. 
** A curious complaint was made to the Penghulu of Piang-gu, 
in my presence, by a Jakun man from the Anak Endau. He 
stated that all the women of his settlement were frequently 
seized by a kind of madness—presumably some form of 
hysteria—and that they ran off singing into the jungle, each 
woman by herself, and stopped there for several days and 
nighte, finally returning almost naked, or with their clothes 
all torn to shreds. Не said that the first outbreak of this 
kind occurred а few years ago, and that they were still 
frequent, one usually taking place every two or three months. 
They were started by one of the women, whereupon all the 
others followed suit.” See Ivor Н. N. Evans, ‘‘ Further 
Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of Pahang," Journal of the 
Federated Malay States Museums, vol. ix. part 1, January 
1920, p. 27 (Caleutta, 1920). 147 
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pias атаст< bua Ths épmuías évpóxatov. Me- 
Aágrrovs бе 0 А родаороѕ ка} Eidopévns THs 
"ABavros, wavtis àv xai Ts бад фарийке» Kai 
кабаршф» Oeparretav TPATOS EUPNKOS, Отис Xvetrat 
Oepatrevery TAS mapbevous, el AdBou TO трїтор 
шёроѕ THS duvacreias. ойк ётетрётортос ‚бе 
IIpoírov дєралєйви ті pa Bois THMKOUTOLS, ёти 
pàXXov épaivovro at тарбёрог kal mpogere дєт& 
тойт at Moita ухуайкєс` xai yap афта: Tas 
oikías arom Toba at TOUS (010и aTwAXAVOY Traidas 
«ai eig THY épruiav ёфоітор. m poBatvovens бё 
ёт) т\ейттор THs cuppopas, TOUS airnOévras 
piobovs 0 П potros ёдідоу. о бё Отс XETO бера- 
7 бтаъ érepov тосодто» THS yj 0 adedpos 
айтоў AdBn Bias. Проѓтоѕ è evrAaBnOeis ил) 
Bpabvvotons THS Geparreias airnbein каї тї\єїоъ, 
єралє0єи Gg vvex dpa ev éri TOUTOLS. Мєлан- 
TOvS дё тараха8®» TOUS Óvva Te TáTovs TOV 
ували uer аћаћагурод Kai tivos évÜéov Xopelas 
ёк TOV Opav auTas eis 3ukvóva cuvedioo€e. катӣ, 
дё Tov Story pov 7) mpea BvráTm TÓV боууатёроу 
‘Idevon pernrArakev: tais ёё Хо та; тоҳоўсаиѕ 
кабарш®» софроудсо: avvéBn. | kal тайтас pèv 
e£é&oro Проїтоѕ Мєладтоб. kai Biavtt, тада 
© ÜDoTepov ёуёлтсє MeyarevOny. 

II. Berrepogovrns бе о TAavKovu тод ) 3uadov, 
KTELVAS акоосіо0$ adeno ov Anrtadnp,} Os бё торс 
фас: Перӯра,? àro 66 ' AXkiuuévnv, mpds Проѓ- 


1 Anriddnv J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 812: iriddny A. 
2 Перӯуа J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. S19: Metpny A, Zeno- 
bius, Cent. ii. 87. 
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they ran through the desert in the most disorderly 
fashion. But Melampus, son of Amythaon by Ido- 
mene, daughter of Abas, being a seer and the first to 
devise the cure by means of drugs and purifications, 
promised to cure the maidens if he should receive the 
third part of the sovereignty. When Proetus 
refused to pay so high a fee for the cure, the 
maidens raved more than ever, and besides that, the 
other women raved with them; for they also aban- 
doned their houses, destroyed their own children, 
and flocked to the desert. Not until the evil had 
reached a very high pitch did Proetus consent to 
pay the stipulated fee, and Melampus promised to 
effect a cure whenever his brother Bias should re- 
ceive just so much land as himself. Fearing that, if 
the cure were delayed, yet more would be demanded 
of him, Proetus agreed to let the physician proceed 
on these terms. So Melampus, taking with him the 
most stalwart of the young men, chased the women 
in a bevy from the mountains to Sicyon with shouts + 
and a sort of frenzied dance. In the pursuit Iphinoe, 
the eldest of the daughters, expired ; but the others 
were lucky enough to be purified and so to re- 
cover their wits.! Proetus gave them in marriage to 
Melampus and Bias, and afterwards begat a son, 
Megapenthes. 

. III. Bellerophon, son of Glaucus, son of Sisyphus, 
having accidentally killed his brother Deliades or, as 
some say, Piren, or, as others will have it, Alcimenes, 


1 According to Bacchylides (Hpinic. x. 95 sqq.), the father 
of the damsels vowed to sacrifice twenty red oxen to the Sun, 
if his daughters were healed : the vow was heard, and on the 
intercession of Artemis the angry Hera consented to allow 
the cure. 
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TOV ёхӨфъ кабафрєтал. Kat atro YOevéBora 
ёрюта іс єг, ка} mpooméumet і Noyous тєрї gvv- 
ovcias. Tov dé åmapvovpévov, Néyet Tpos 
Hpoîrov бт. Вєллерофдутт< auth тєрї фборй< 
тросєтёрлғато Aoyous. Проѓтоѕ óé тіотеўсах 
EOWKEV ётістоћаҳ афтф TPOS o8ármv кошісал,? 


. é» als ёрєуёүратто BeXXepodóvrqv атоктєѓраи. 


to 


ТоВаттѕ дё avaryvous ? eméra£ev айтф Xipatpav 
KTeivaL, vopibuv айтди Ото той Onpiov бафбарт]- 
сєсӨдал" Hv yàp ov povov єзї алма TOANOLS ойк 
єйахетор, єїхє бе TpoTOL)V pèv Аёорто$, oùpàv 
ёё бракоуто$, ,TpiTqv бё ‚ kepadny péonv airyos, 
бе с тӧр аме. Kal тїр Хора». Siédeipe, kal 
Tà Booxnpara &vpatvero: pia yap pvots трибу 
npicv elye дуа, Méyerau. бе Kal THY Xi- 
patpav татти $ трафӯуси pev ото 'А шсодароо, 
кадатєр єўртүкє «al "Opmpos, yevvnOfvat 55 ee 

Tvó vos xai ' Exí&vms, кабо "Ноѓодоѕ toropel. 
avaBiBacas оду éavróv б ВеХ\єрофортс ёт) Tov 


1 хроттёдте: Faber: протќрте: А. 

2 кошта: Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cent. ii. 87): 
koulcew A, Heyne, Müller: xouí(ew Westermann, Bekker, 
Hercher. 

3 dvayvols Hercher, Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cent. 
ii. 187) : Ы А. 

4 ula yap фӧсіѕ piv Onplwy elxe ёйуашу. Wagner would 
transpose this sentence so as to make it follow immediately 
the words «oAAois ойк evdAwroy above, omitting the 
following «хє ёё. The sentence would then run: 7» yàp où 
pdvov éyl àAXAà ToAAois ойк eüdA rov: pla yap ucts трд» 
Onplwy elxe Sbvayiv, протоиђу utv Aéovros кт^. The change 
improves the sense and is confirmed by Zenobius, Cent. 
ii. 87. 

5 kal rhv X{uatpay тайтту omitted by Hercher and Wagner, 
following Heyne. 
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came to Proetus and was purified.! And Stheneboea 
fell in love with him,? and sent him proposals for a 
meeting; and when he rejected them, she told 
Proetus that Bellerophon had sent her a vicious pro- 
posal. Proetus believed her, and gave him a letter 
to take to Iobates, in which it was written that he 
was to kill Bellerophon. Having read the letter, 
Iobates ordered him to kill the Chimera, believing 
that he would be destroyed by the beast, for it was 
more than a match for many, let alone one; it had the 
fore part of a lion, the tail of a dragon, and its third 
head, the middle one, was that of a goat, through 
which it belched fire. And it devastated the country 
and harried the cattle; for it was a single creature 
with the power of three beasts. It is said, too, that 
this Chimera was bred by Amisodares, as Homer also 
affirms,? and that it was begotten by Typhon on 
Echidna, as Hesiod relates.* So Bellerophon mounted 

! Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 17; id. 
Chiliades, vii. 810 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, Jd. vi. 155. 
According to one account, mentioned by these writers, 
Bellerophon received his name (meaning slayer of Bellerus) 
because he Баа slain а tyrant of Corinth called Bellerus. 

2 In the following story of Bellerophon, our author follows 
Homer, Il. vi. 155 sqq. (where the wife of Proetus is called 
Antia instead of Stheneboea). Compare Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 17; id. Chiliades, vii 816 sqq.; Zenobius, 
Cent. ii. 87 (who probably followed Apollodorus); Hyginus, 
Fab. 57; id. Astronom. ii. 18 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 24, 119 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 71 and 72; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
131). Euripides composed a tragedy on the subject called 
Stheneboea. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A. Nauck?, pp. 567 sqq. According to Tzetzes (Schol. on 
Lycophron, 17), Iobates refrained from slaying Bellerophon 
with his own hand in virtue of an old custom which forbade 
those who had eaten together to kill each other. 

3 Homer, Jl. xvi. 328 sq. * Hesiod, T'heog. 319 sq. 
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Пууасор,! ov elyev í immTov ёк Меєёойстѕ ттд» 
ryeryevim pevov каї Hocerdavos, apOels єє infos 
алд ‚тойтоу катєтдЁєисє т?» Xiparpav. HETA 
66 Tov аудура ToÜTov émérafev айтф Yorvmots 

axes Ofvas.” as бё éreXevTyCE «ai TOÜTOV, 
Apatoow éréra£ev aywvicas Bas 3 avrov. ws Фё 
Kal tavTas атёктєє, TOUs yevvatoTnte® Nukiov 
Stade perv докодутаѕ „ёта ётётаёє ато- 
ктеѓуаг Хҳтсартас. ws Фё xai TOUTOUS amr ékTeLve 
TÁVTAS, баџџасаҳ т?» ÓUvapav афтод 0 loBárns 
та T€ Yypáupara ёбєг$є kal тар аот@ pévew 

neiwoe доїҳ бё TV Guyatépa Dirovonv raè 
бәс Kev т» Baoiheiav катемтєер айтф.? 

ТҮ. "Акргсїф дё тері Traidwy yevérews áppévav 
xpna 9puibopévo 0 0 бєдӨ ёфт увиёсдаг? тада ёк 
т? Üv'yarrpós, os айтду atoxrevet.© бета бё 
0? 'Axpícios тоўто, ото yv ÜáXapov ката- 

1 rby ITfyyac ov Aegius : Tas wnyas А. 

3 uaxea0nvau. MSS. : пахётасда Heyne, Müller, Bekker, 
Hercher. But for the aorist paxea05vai see Pausanias, v. 
4. 9, naxeo05va. ; Plutarch, De solertia animalium, 15, paxe- 
сдќута; and on such forms of the aorist in later Greek, вее 
Lobeck, Phrynichus, рр. 731 sq. ; W. G. Rutherford, The 
New Phrymchus, pp. 191 sqq. 

3 àywvigagôaı БК» ВТ, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 87: &ywví(co0a: 
LN, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher. 

4 yevrvaiórnr. Bekker, Hercher: тє veórgr( А: тбтє vedryte 
Gale, Westermann, Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cent. 
Tous TÓT€ bpm veórnros Siapépovras). 

5 боўз 56 Thy Ov'yarépa . . . karéAvrey айтф A: Sots 06 avr Qi 
Thy Ouyarépa... катёліте», Wagner (comparing Zenobius, 
Cent. ii. 87). 6 6 П00:оѕ E. 

? yevéa 0a. EA, Zenobius, Cent. і. 41, Scholiast on Homer, 
П. xiv. 319: yevhoea Oat Hercher. Perhaps we should read 
yevéoOa йу. 

8 &xokrevet E : йтоктє(ур A, Zenobius, Cent. i. 41. 

? $& 5 E, Zenobius, Cent. i. 41, Scholiast on Homer, Ji. 
xiv. 819: od» A. 
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his winged steed Pegasus, offspring of Medusa and 
Poseidon, and soaring on high shot down the Chimera 
from the height.! Afterthat contest Iobates ordered 
him to fight the Solymi, and when he had finished 
that task also, he commanded him to combat the 
Amazons. And when he had killed them also, he 
picked out the reputed bravest of the Lycians and 
bade them lay an ambush and slay him. But 
when Bellerophon had killed them also to a man, 
Iobates, in admiration of his prowess, showed him 
the letter and begged him to stay with him ; more- 
over he gave him his daughter Philonoe,? and dying 
bequeathed to him the kingdom. 

IV. When Acrisius inquired of the oracle how he 
should get male children, the god said that his 
daughter would give birth to a son who would kill 
him.? Fearing that, Acrisius built a brazen chamber 


1 For the combat of Bellerophon with the Chimera, see 
Homer, Ji. vi. 179 sqq.; Hesiod, Theog. 319 sqq. ; Pindar, 
Olymp. xiii. 84 (120) sgg. ; Hyginus, Fab. 57. 

? Anticlia, according to the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. 
xii 59 (82); Casandra, according to the Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. vi. 155. 

3 The following legend of Perseus (ii. 4. 1—4) seems to be 
based on that given by Pherecydes in his second book, which 
is cited as his authority by the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1091, 1515, whose narrative agrees 
closely with that of Apollodorus. The narrative of Apollo- 
dorus is quoted, for the most part verbally, but as usual 
without acknowledgment, by Penobius, Cent. i. 41, who, 
however, like the Scholiast on Apollonius (Й.сс.), passes over 
in silence the episode of Andromeda. Compare Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 838 (who may have followed Apollo- 
dorus); Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xiv. 319. The story of 
Danae, the mother of Perseus, was the theme of plays by 
Sophocles and Euripides. See T'ragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 143 sqq., 168 sqq., 453 sqq.; The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. С. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 38 
899.» 115 899, 
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скєиасаѕ „Хаћквоу т» Aavanv éppovpe. тайтти 
év, ws ётог №уоиси, ёфдє:рє Проїтос, Oev 
ajTois kal 7?) ordos éxivnOn ws 8 vioi pact, 
Zevs petapoppwbels eis wpvaóv nai dia тї 
0рофӯѕ eis tous Aavans єісриєіѕ kóXTovs ovv- 
fjA0ev. aicOouevos бё 'Axpístos Dorepov Ё 
айт? yeyevvnuévov llepaéa, pù Tia Tevcas ото 
Ads ефӨарӨа т» Üvyarépa peta тод тагд05 
, / A » > / 
eis Xápvaka Barav ёрријеу eis да№ассау. прос- 
evey clans бё тїз apvaros Ўєріфо ДЛіктиѕ apas 
ауєтрєфєі тодтоу. Bacirevwv oe Tí Lepidov 
, , N , / , / 

Полидёкттсѕ aderdos Діктиоѕ, Aavágs ёрасбєіс, 
«ai nvdpwpéevov Пєроёюс рт) 9OSvvánevos а?тӣ 
cvveAÜetv, avvekaXew тоў díXovse, реб" ov xai 
IIepoéa, Xéyov épavov cuvayew ёті tovs `Їтттто- 
Sapetas THs Oivouáov ydpuous. тоў бё IIepaécos 
єітортоѕ ка} émi Tj кєфаћ№ rts Topydvos ойк 
àvTepeiv,? Tapa uév TOV Xovmróv HTnoeV Ётттои$, 
mapa 0ё Tov Пєрсёосѕ ov AaBwv Tovs їттоу$, 
émérafe Ts l'opyóvos xoyítew tiv кєфаћлји. o 
бё "Epuo0 nal’ AOnvas mpoxaOnyoupévwr ёт) tàs 
Форкоо tapayivetat®  Üvyarépas, '"Evvo кай 
IIe$pgóo t кай Демо ўса» ё abra, Кттойѕ тє 
«ai Dopxou, l'opyóvev á6eXdaí, ypaiar ёк yeverhs. 
Eva Te офбдаћџиду ai Tpeis kai ёра odovta elxov, 

1 avérpepe A, Zenobius, Cent. i. 41: dvé@pewe E, Wagner. 

2 avrepeiv Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher : 
&vralpew A, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 41 (corrected by Gaisford). 

3 wapaylvera: Zenobius, Cent. i. 41: ylverar A. 

4 Tleppndio Heyne (compare Hesiod, Theog. 273): pep- 
ppndw A. 


- 1 Compare Sophocles, Antigone, 944 sqq. Horace repre- 
sents Danae as shut up in a brazen tower (Odes, iii. 16. 1 sqg.), 
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under ground and there guarded Danae.! However, 
she was seduced, as some say, by Proetus, whence 
arose the quarrel between them ; ? but some say that 
Zeus had intercourse with her in the shape of a 
stream of gold which poured through the roof into 
Danae's lap. When Acrisius afterwards learned 
that she had got a child Perseus, he would not 
believe that she had been seduced by Zeus, and put- 
ting his daughter with the child in a chest, he cast 
it into the sea. The chest was washed ashore on 
Seriphus, and Dictys took up the boy and reared 
him. Polydectes, brother of Dictys, was then king 
of Seriphus and fell in love with Danae, but could 
not get access to her, because Perseus was grown to 
man's estate. So he called together his friends, 
including Perseus, under the pretext of collecting 
contributions towards a wedding-gift for Hippodamia, 
daughter of Oenomaus? Now Perseus having de- 
clared that he would not stick even at the Gorgon's 
head, Polydectes required the others to furnish 
horses, and not getting horses from Perseus ordered 
him to bring the Gorgon's head. So under the 
guidance of Hermes and Athena he made his way 
to the daughters of Phorcus, to wit, Enyo, Pephredo, 
and Dino; for Phorcus had them by Ceto, and they 
were sisters of the Gorgons, and old women from 
their birth. The three had but one eye and one 

2 That is, between Acrisius and Proetus. See above, ii. 2. 1. 

3 That is, he pretended to be a suitor for the hand of 
Hippodamia and to be collecting a present for her, such as 
suitors were wont to offer to their brides. As to Hippodamia 
and her suitors, see Epitome, ii. 4 sgq. 

* As to the Phorcides, compare Hesiod, Theog. 270 sqq.; 
Aeschylus, Prometheus, 794 sqq.; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 22 ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. іу. 774 sqq. ; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 12. 
а wrote а satyric play on the subject. See T'ragico- 
rum corum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 83 sq. 
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каї тайта Tapa pépos йрецВоу ам]. Фу 
киргєйсаѕ 0 Персєџѕ, OS àmiTovv, ёфт) DOEL 
àv офтулсоутаі тту обду THY ёт} TAS vias 
фёроуеау». айта 66 ai уйифои ттд eixov 
тёё Ма ка} тл» ripio, Jv фас eivat ‚трал 
[Ilivdapos $2 xai “Ноіодоѕ év `Астідг ёт) Tob 
Перс ёо 


Па» ё рєтафрєџоу eiye <кара Secvoio TeXopov 
<Topyots>, арфі cé piv кїйєє ée. 


єїрптаг бё тарӣ тд Kechar éxet €oOnTa Kal THY 
трофту.]? elxov òè kal тт» <*“А{бо$:> кууй.” 
Оофуупсаџёуои бё Trev Форкї$в>, йлгобой$ TÓV тє 
odovTa Kal TOV офбаћџду айтай, ка тара/гує›о- 
pevos трд Tas ууџфас, Kal TUX ay Ov éamoóóate, 
T?)V pev KiBrow mepteBarero, Ta O€ TWédtda тої 
сфироїѕ тросзјриосе, ттр бе куур 7j кєфаћӯ 
ётёбєто. ‚тайт c éxov а@йтд$ pev obe Herev 
ERNETEN, ото йХМш» дё ойу ёюрйто. ха8ф» дё 
«ai mapa "Ерџод á&apavrivqy ртт, TET OLEVOS 
eis TOV ‘Oneavov Å кє kai катёхабє tas l'opyóvas 
KOU Lévas. дса» 66 abra, XÓevo Eùpván 
Mébovca. бәл бё Hv Ovntn Médouca: бй тобто 
ёті TV тайўтт$ Keparny IIepoe)s éméud60. elyov 
бё ai l'opyyóves Keparas pèv тєриєстеграшёраҳ 
porior Spakóvrov, ó6óvTas бе рєуаћоъ ds cvy, 
ка Хе?ра< yarxas, каў ттёриуаѕ xpvaás, б Фу 
éméTovTo. Tovs дё LOovTas Мои érrotovv. ётістӣс 


1 Тһе passage enclosed in square brackets is probably а 
gloss which has crept into the text. 
2 ri» «"Aibos- кууй» Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cent. 
i. 41; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838): thy kvwfjv А. 
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tooth, and these they passed to each other in turn. 
Perseus got possession of the eye and the tooth, and 
when they asked them back, he said he would 
give them up if they would show him the way to 
the nymphs. Now these nymphs had winged 
sandals and the kibisis, which they say was a wallet. 
But Pindar and Hesiod in The Shield say of 
Perseus :—! 


.* But all his back had on the head of a dread monster, 
The Gorgon, and round him ran the бз.” 


The £ibisis is so called because dress and food are de- 
posited in it.? They had also the cap of Hades. 
When the Phorcides had shown him the way, he 
gave them back the tooth and the eye, and coming 
to the nymphs got what he wanted. So he slung 
the wallet (Atbists) about him, fitted the sandals to 
his ankles, and put the cap on his head. Wearing it, 
he saw whom he pleased, but was not seen by 
others. And having received also from Hermes an 
adamantine sickle he flew to the ocean and caught the 
Gorgons asleep. They were Stheno, Euryale, and 
‘Medusa. Now Medusa alone was mortal; for that 
reason Perseus was sent to fetch her head. But the 
Gorgons had heads twined about with the scales of 
dragons, and great tusks like swine's, and brazen 
hands, and golden wings, by which they flew ; and 
they turned to stone such as beheld them. So Perseus 


1 Hesiod, Shteld of Hercules, 223 sq. 
* The word «fiers is absurdly derived by the writer from 
Kecha: and ég0fs. The gloss is probably an interpolation. 
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обу avrais б IIepoevs коциорёуалҳ, ka TevÜvvotas 
THY etpa ’AOnvas, ATETT PALLEVOS | Kat BXérrov 
eis астба yarkiv, бг hs ттуу elxova т Гор- 
ryovog éBXerrev, ёкаратбилусєу auTny. атотцл- 
Өєістс̧ Sè THs repais, ёк THs l'opyyóvos é£éQope 
IDjyacos TTNVOS arm os, kal Xpvodwp б б l'qpvóvov 
татр: TOUTOUS ё éyévynoev ёк Посегддуоѕ. 0 
pèv ойу Tlepaevs évOépevos eis THY кїйє THY 
кефаћђи TAS. Medovons ӧтісо Td éx per, ai 
бё 'opyóves ё ёк THS Koirns ávaa Tác att TÓV Iepaéa 
édiwxov, ка a vvibety афтбу ойк Q6 vavro 0:4 тт} 
куру. атєкріттето yàp iT айт. 
Tlaparyevopevos dé eis Aiftorriay, 5 égaciXeve 
Kydes, єйрє т» TOUTOU биуатёра "Avdpopédav 
Tapareuuévny Bopàv ÜaXaa cip кїтє. | Касос. 
éreia yap т) Kndéws үш Nnpniaw ўргсє тєрї 
&áNXovs, Kat Tao GV elvat «pela a cov noxnoev 
Oev ai Nypnides ё ép av, kai ILoceiódv айтай 
avvopryu.aO eis TMjppvpáy тє ёті THY Х®рау 
meupe kal KATOS. "Appovos бё Xp'jcavros Tv 
алтаћл\аүўи тїс суџфорӣѕ, ёду 7 Kacavereias 
Üvyyárnp "А»броцёба тротєӨў тф кїтє! Вора, 
TOUTO ávaryiaa Gels 0 Kngevs ото TOV Аіб:дтоу 
émpake, kai просёдпсє ттр Üvyyarépa пётра. 
тайту› Өєасарєиос б Пєрсєіѕ ка} épacbeis 


1 Qvacraca: А: àvowrüca: Wagner, comparing Zenobius, 
Cent. i. 41. 


1 Compare Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 782 sg. 
* Compare Hesiod, Theog. 280 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. iv . 
784 sqq., vi. 119 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 151. 
. 3 For the story of dE be see Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 836; Conon, Narrat. 40 (who rationalizes the 
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stood over them as they slept, and while Athena 
guided his hand and he looked with averted gaze on 
a brazen shield, in which he beheld the image of the 
Gorgon,! he beheaded her. When her head was cut 
off, there sprang from the Gorgon the winged horse 
Pegasus and Chrysaor, the father of Geryon ; these 
she had by Poseidon. So Perseus put the head 
of Medusa in the wallet (kibisis) and went back 
again ; but the Gorgons started up from their slum- 
ber and pursued Perseus: but they could not see 
him on account of the cap, for he was hidden by it. 
Being come to Ethiopia, of which Cepheus was 
king, he found the king's daughter Andromeda set 
out to be the prey of а sea monster.? For Cassiepea, 
the wife of Cepheus, vied with the Nereids in beauty 
and boasted to be better than them all; hence the 
Nereids were angry, and Poseidon, sharing their 
wrath, sent a flood and a monster to invade the 
land. But Ammon having predicted deliverance 
from the calamity if Cassiepea's daughter Andromeda 
were exposed as a prey to the monster, Cepheus was 
compelled by the Ethiopians to do it, and he bound 
his daughter to a rock. When Perseus beheld her, 
he loved her and promised Cepheus that he would 


story); Eratosthenes, Cataster. 16, 17, and 36 ; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. iv. 665 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 64; id. Astronom. ii. 11 ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum. Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. 
рр. 24 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 73). According to 
the first two of these writers, the scene of the tale was laid 
at Joppa. The traces of Andromeda's fetters were still 
pointed out on the rocks at Joppa in the time of Josephus 
(Bell. Jud. iii. 9. 2). Sophocles and Euripides composed 
tragedies on the subject, of which some fragments remain. 
See T'ragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck®, pp. 
157 sqq., 392 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. e 
Pearson, i. 78 sqq. 
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, 4 е у ^ MENS 3 ys 
avaipnoev uméayeto Knee? TO кїто$, et mérret 
coÜcicav айттуу айтф doce yuvaixa. ётї Tov- 
то ryevouévev Opkov, vroaTÓs TO KHTOS ExTeELveE 

N N b [4 wv. 3 / 
xai т» ' AvÓpouéOav éXvcev. émtBoudEvovtos 
02 atT@ Pivéws, bs Hv адє\фӧс̧ тоў Knydéws 
éyyeyunuévos! apa@ros тт» `Арудроџёдар, pabov 
т» émtBouvrnv, тт» Topyova дєіЁаѕ peta TÓv 
auveTiBovrevovtwyv avtov édidwoe параурђџа. 
vapa'yevópevos 0 eis Lépihov, kai karaXafdóv 
mpoaTedevyviav ? rois Bwpois pera тоў Діктиоѕ 

` ` / N ` / / , \ 
т? pyntépa 0:4 тт» Полидёктоу Віар, eiceXQ ov 

> S / 3 [d A / 
eis TA Bacinea,® avykaXécavTos tov IloXvóékTov 
TOUS didous arectpappévos THY Kehadny THs 
l'opyóvos &0et£e: trav 8ё ідортор, omotov ёкастоѕ 
érvxe oxfjua ёхө», àTeXiÜc09. катасттта$ ёё 
Tis Хєріфоо Діктоу Ваа:\Хёа, атёдокє Tà uév 
méca kai THY KiBiow Kal THY куур ‘Epu, Thv 
бё xeparny Tí Topyovos 'A0mvá. "Ершӣѕ pèv 
оди та Tpoeupnuéva manv aTrédwxke rais vóudas, 
"AOnva дё ev péon тӯ aomids THs l'opyóvos тз» 
NN 2 z0 4 / be еэ эру Ld 6 > 
Keparnv évéUnke.* М№єуєтаг дє от EviwY OTL OL 
> ^ е / > / \ y g 
AOnvav ý Méðovoa ёкаратодтӨ aci ё бт. 

\ 4 b lh e N, 3 ^ 
«ai тєрї káXXovs 78éXgoev 7) l'opyo айт avy- 
кр:Өўрои. 

Ilepoeds дё peta Aavans kai 'AvÓpoyué6as 
&aTrevOev eis " Apyos, iva `Акрісіоу Өєаттта. 0 
бё <тодто pabav каі> ° дєдогкфсѕ Tov ypnopor, 

1 éyyeyvnuévos R: — éyyevóuevos. А: éyyvópevos Heyne, 
Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher. 

2 xpoonepevyviay Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838 : xpo- 
mepevyviay А. 3 rà BaciAeia R: тд» BaciAéa А. | 

4 éyéónke Heyne: &véón«e А. 


5 тодто pabwy col. These words, absent in the MSS., are 
restored by Wagner from Zenobius, Cent. i. 41. 
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kill the monster, if he would give him the rescued 
damsel to wife. These terms having been sworn 
to, Perseus withstood and slew the monster and 
released Andromeda. However, Phineus, who was 
a brother of Cepheus, and to whom Andromeda 
had been first betrothed, plotted against him; but 
Perseus discovered the plot, and by showing the 
Gorgon turned him and his fellow conspirators at 
once into stone. Апа having come to Seriphus he 
found that his mother and Dictys had taken refuge 
at the altars on account of the violence of Poly- 
dectes; so he entered the palace, where Polydectes 
had gathered his friends, and with averted face he 
showed the Gorgon's head ; and all who beheld it 
were turned to stone, each in the attitude which he 
happened to have struck. Having appointed Dictys 
king of Seriphus, he gave back the sandals and the 
wallet (&ibisis) and the cap to Hermes, but the 
Gorgon's head he gave to Athena. Hermes restored 
the aforesaid things to the nymphs and Athena 
inserted the Gorgon's head in the middle of her 
shield. But it is alleged by some that Medusa was 
beheaded for Athena’s sake; and they say that the 
Gorgon was fain to match herself with the goddess 
even in beauty. 

Perseus hastened with Danae and Andromeda to 
Argos in order that he might behold Acrisius. 
But he, learning of this and dreading the oracle,! 

1 That is, the oracle which declared that he would be 
killed by the son of Danae. See above, ii. 4. 1. 
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aTOoAÀuTOV “Apyos eis THY Heraoyorw ex pua e 
viv. Tevtapidov 1 фе той Ларитсаіюр? Bactréws 
emi  KATOLXOMEVED TO татр д:ат:Өёртос ? yupveroy 
ayava, mapeyévero kai 0 Персєіѕ ayovicad дош 
Өё№оу, dyovilopevos бе TrévraÜXov, Tov діскор 
emi тд» `Акрис{ои тоба Parov тарахр?на 
dT ÉKTELVEV avTOv. aia 0ópevos бё TÓV Xena uv 
TeTeNeLwuévon * TÓV [3 "А крістоу ёЁ® THs TOEWS 
Baper, aia Xvvópevos бё ets “Apyos érravenOety 
ёті Tov ,Mijpov той д айтоў TETENEUTNKÓTOS, 
mapayevópevos eis TípvvOa? pos TOv Ilpotrou 
таба MeyarévOny »XXá£aro, TOUTQ тє то "Ap- 
yos évexeipuae. Kal MeyarévOns m éBacinevoer 
Apyeiav, Пєроєіҳ бё Tipvvðos, тростєгҳісаѕ 
Midecav б каї Моктра. eyevovto бе её `Ардро- 
péðas таде<$ айтф, тр uev éA8eiv eig Thv 
'"EXAdóa Ilépoms, б» тард Куфє катё\мтєр 
(ато TOUTOU 66 tous llepoóv Bactréas Néyeras 
yevéo Oar), ёи Muxnvais де Aratos Kat 2évenos 
kai “Enetos* Mýotwp T€ Kal Hxeerpóov, ka 


Ovyárnp Горуофорт, fv ILepujpys éynpev. 


1 Tevrauldov E, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838 (com- 
pare Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. i. 28. 3), 
Hercher, Wagner: -evrauía A, Westermann: Tevrapuíov, 
Heyne, Miller, Bekker. 

> Aapicoalwy EA, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838, 
Zenobius, Cent. i. 4l: Aapicatwy R^, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner. 

* бгат:Өќутоѕ E, Zenobius, Cent. i. 41 : 5iare0évros А. 

+ rereAewuévoy R : rereAeayuévoy А. 

5 clovv0a R: tlouvOov A. 

8 Míóeiar Aegius : иђдеау А: MiSeay Heyne. See below, 
ii. A. 6, p. 170, note. 

“EAetos Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838: €ans К: 

eAas RaO: éAAas B. 
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forsook Argos and departed to the Pelasgian land. 
Now Teutamides, king of Larissa, was holding 
athletic games in honour of his dead father, and 
Perseus came to compete. He engaged in the 
pentathlum, but in throwing the quoit he struck. 
Acrisius on the foot and killed him instantly.! Per- 
ceiving that the oracle was fulfilled, he buried 
Acrisius outside the city,? and being ashamed to 
return to Argos to claim the inheritance of him 
who had died by his hand, he went to Megapenthes, 
son of Proetus, at Tiryns and effected an exchange 
with him, surrendering Argos into his hands.? So 
Megapenthes reigned over the Argives, and Perseus 
reigned over Tiryns, after fortifying also Midea and 
Mycenae.* And he had sons by Andromeda: before 
he came to Greece he had Perses, whom he left 
behind with Cepheus (and from him it is said that 
' the kings of Persia are descended) ; and in Mycenae 
he had Alcaeus and Sthenelus and Heleus and 
Mestor and Electryon,? and a daughter Gorgophone, 
whom Perieres married.° 


! Compare Pausanias, ii. 16. 2. 

? According to another account, the grave of Acrisius was 
in the temple of Athena on the acropolis of Larissa. See 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. iii. 45, p. 39, ed. Potter. 

? As to this exchange of kingdoms, compare Pausanias, 
ii. 16. 3. 

* As to the fortification or foundation of Mycenae by Per- 
seus, see Pausanias, ii. 15. 4, ii. 16. 3. 

5 As to the sons of Perseus and Andromeda, compare 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xix. 116; Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. i. 747. The former agrees with Apollodorus 
as to the five sons born to Perseus in Mycenae, except that 
he calls one of them Aelius instead of Heleus; the latter 
mentions only four sons, Alcaeus, Sthenelus, Mestor, and 
Electryon. | 

6 See below, iii. 10. 3. 
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"Ек рер ойу AXxaiov kal 'Астибаџеіах TÍjs 
Пє\отоѕ, ws dé ёмон ^ёуоусі Aaovouns тўѕ 
lovvées, ws бё а\ћо там» ‘Inmovopns THS 
Mevorxéas, Apdvrpiov ёуёиєто Ka битүаттур 
‘Avago, ёк 8ё Mijoropos «ai Лосаёіктв THS 
Пёхото$ Іттобоп. тайт» ápmácas IIoceióóv 
Kal кошісаѕ ёт} тд$ Exwáéas у1]с005 Ш'үритаи, 
Kat yevvá Tádxov, à Os фксє Тафо» kal TOUS XaoUs 
TreBoas ékáAeaev, бт TNAOD т mar pisos éBn. 
ёк Тафіоо бё та Птєрё\ао$ éyévero: тотор 
абдаратоу ётоітсє IIoceióv, év Tj Keparh xpv- 
oi évÜeis тріҳа. IIteper.de@ бё éyévovTo таїбе$ 
Хроџіоѕ Tupavvos ' Avríoyos Xepoibápuas Мустор 
Evnpns. 

'HXekrpóav бё уша тти Acalov Ouyarépa 
" Ava£o, éyévvqae Ouyartépa m "Арат, T aÁ- 
das дё <2tpatoBarny>! l'opyoóóvov Puróvouov 2 
Kerauvéa "Audipaxov Avotvopov Xeipipaxov 
Ardárropa ApxéXaov, peta 8ё rovTovs каї voov 
ёк Dpvyias yvvauós Mi&éas ? Aucuvtov. 


1 SrparoBdrny added by Aegius from Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 932 ; compare Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 
28 (49). 

2 SvAdvouov RR&B, Tzetzes, Schol. оп Lycophron, 932: 
QiXovópoy C. 

3 Mibéas Pindar, Ol. vii. 29 (53), Heyne, Westermann, 
Müller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: Mydefas A, Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 932, where Müller, the editor, reads 
М.8ёаз in the text "auctoritate Apollodori," but adds that 
‘< Nostri Codd. consentiunt in unidelas.” 


! The name Teleboans is derived by the writer from telou 
ebé (rndov £85), “he went far." The same false etymology 
is accepted by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 932). Strabo 
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Alcaeus had a son Amphitryon and a daughter 
Anaxo by Astydamia, daughter of Pelops ; but some 
say he had them by Laonome, daughter of Guneus, 
others that he had them by Hipponome, daughter 
of Menoeceus ; and  Mestor had Hippothoe by 
Lysidice, daughter of Pelops. This Hippothoe was 
carried off by Poseidon, who brought her to the 
Echinadian Islands, and there had intercourse with 
her, and begat Taphius, who colonized Taphos 
and called the people Teleboans, because he had 
gone far! from his native land. And Taphius had a 
son Pterelaus, whom Poseidon made immortal by 
implanting a golden hair in his head.? Апа to 
Pterelaus were born sons, to wit, Chromius, Tyrannus, 
Antiochus, Chersidamas, Mestor, and Eueres. 

Electryon married Апахо, daughter of Alcaeus,? 
and begat a daughter Alcmena,* and sons, to wit, 
Stratobates, Gorgophonus, Phylonomus, Celaeneus, 
Amphimachus, Lysinomus, Chirimachus, Anactor, 
and Archelaus; and after these he had also a 
bastard son, Licymnius, by a Phrygian woman 
Midea.’ 
says (x. 2. 20, p. 459) that the Taphians were formerly called 
Teleboans. 2 See below, ii. 4. 7. 

3 Thus Electryon married his niece, the daughter of his 
brother Alcaeus (see above, ii. 4. 5). Similarly Butes is said 
to have married the daughter of his brother itvechtheus (ili. 
15. 1), and Phineus is reported to have been betrothed 
to the daughter of his brother Cepheus (ii. 4. 3). Taken 
together, these traditions perhaps point to a custom of 
marriage with a niece, the daughter of a brother. 

4 According to another account, the mother of Alcmena 
was a daughter of Pelops (Euripides, Heraclidae, 210 sq.), her 
name being variously given as Lysidice (Scholiast on Pindar, 
Olymp. vii. 27 (49); Plutarch, Theseus, 6) and Eurydice 
(Diodorus Siculus, iv. 9. 1). 

5 Compare Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 27 (49). 
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X0evéXov бе xai Niximmns TS IIéXorros 'Ax- 
Kvovn ' Kal Мёоуса, Ü ÜoTepov 0ё xai Evpuadeus 
éyévero, ds ка} Mvkqvàv eBaaiXevaev. бтє yàp 
HpaxMijs ёшећ\є yevvac даи, Zevs év Өєої5 ёфт 
TOV апд Персёоѕ оо tote Вас:\є0- 
Tew Мукт»фь, ` 'Hpa òè ĉia? Ciphov EiXei0vias ? 
ётєгтє TOV Bev "AXKENVYNS TOKOV émio ебу, Evpu- 
o ca дё Tov LOevédou sraüpeakevage yevvnOjvar 
ёттаџтиаѓоу бута. 

"HXerrpvovos 66 Bacirevovtos Muxnvar, pera 
Тафіоу * oí Il repeddou таде<$ eAóvres TNV 
Mija'ropos apxny [той шттротӣтороѕ)° аттоџу, 
каў un Trpoc éyovros9 HXextpvovos àT)Xavvov Tas 


1 °Алкобу Wagner (comparing Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12. 7) : 
&Akvyón R: dandy А. ? Sa E: did rov А. 

3 ElAeiüvías KA, Wagner: EiAelóviay Heyne, Westermann, 
Müller, Bekker, Hercher. 

* Taplwy Heyne: Тафіоу MSS., Westermann, Müller, 
Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. 

5 rod untpowdropos (compend.) R: rà untpordrwpos Rè : 

рттротётор: A. As Heyne saw, the words are Probably. : 
po which has crept into the text. Wagner does not 

racket them. 

6 xpoméxovros Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932: трооё- 
xovres Å. 


! According to other accounts, her name was Antibia 
(Scholiast on Homer, Il. xix. 119) or Archippe (J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 172, 192). 

2 Compare Homer, Jl. xix. 95-133, where (v. 119) the 
Ilithyias, the goddesses of childbirth, are also spoken " in 
the plural. According to Ovid (Metamorph. ix. 292 sqq.), 
the goddess of childbirth (Lucina, the Roman equivalent 
of llithyia) delayed the birth of Hercules by sitting at 
the door of the room with crossed legs and clasped hands 
until, deceived by a false report that Alemena had been 
delivered, she relaxed her posture and so allowed the birth 
to take place. Compare Pausanias, ix. 11. 3 Antoninus 
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Sthenelus had daughters, Alcyone and Medusa, by 
Nicippe,! daughter of Pelops; and he had after- 
wards a son Eurystheus, who reigned also over 
Mycenae. For when Hercules was about to be born, 
Zeus declared among the gods that the descendant 
of Perseus then about to be born would reign over 
Mycenae, and Hera out of jealousy persuaded the 
llithyias to retard Alemena’s delivery,” and contrived 
that Eurystheus, son of Sthenelus, should be born a 
seven-month child.? 

When Electryon reigned over Mycenae, the sons 
of Pterelaus came with some Taphians and claimed 
the kingdom of Mestor, their maternal grand- 
father,* and as Electryon paid no heed to the claim, 


Liberalis, Transform. 99, according to whom it was the 
Fates and Ilithyia who thus retarded the birth of Hercules. 
Among the Efiks and Ibibios, of Southern Nigeria, ‘‘ the 
ancient custom still obtains that locks should be undone 
and knots untied in the house of à woman who is about to 
bear а babe, since all such are thought, by sympathetic magic, 
to retard delivery. A case was related of a jealous wife, 
who, on the advice of a witch doctor versed in the mysteries 
of her sex, hid a selection of padlocks beneath her garments, 
then went and sat down near the sick woman's door and 
surreptitiously turned the key in each. She had previously 
stolen an old waist.cloth from her rival, which she knotted 
so tightly over and over that it formed a ball, and, as an 
added precaution, she locked her fingers closely together and 
sat with crossed legs, exactly as did Juno Lucina of old when 
determined to prevent the birth of the infant Hercules" 
(D. Amaury Talbot, Woman’s Mysteries of a Primitive 
People, the Ibibios of Southern Nigeria (London, etc. 1915), 
p. 22). See further Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 294 sqq. 

3 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Л. xix. 119; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 172 sqq., 192 sqq. 

* Taphius, the father of Pterelaus, was a son of Hippothoe, 
who was a daughter of Mestor. See above, ii. 4. 5. Thus 
Mestor was not the maternal grandfather, but the great- 
great-grandfather of the sons of Pterelaus. Who the maternal 
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, , / NX. ^ , A 4 
Boas: üápvvouévov дё Tov Hrextpvovos тадовр, 
> 4 1 > / , / , o0 
єк TpokXn)ngseos ^ GàXÀ9Xovs атєктєрар. cwn 
бё trav 'HXerrpvovos malðwv Atxvprtos ёт! véos 
vTápycev, Tov ё IIrepeXáov Едэјртѕ, 0s xai Tas 
vads єфућасоє. , TOv дё Tadiwr oi Siadvyovtes 

, 
üTémTAevcav tas éXaÜeícas Boas éXóvTes, xai 
TapéÓevro TQ Bactret trav 'HAetiov Полио: 
> ГА \ / / 
Apditptov ё тара Iorvéévov Xvrpoadguevos 

э \ » , M NA 9 M бє , 4 
аута nyayey es Muxnvas.? о бе `Н\єктриоу 
Tov TOV Taidwv Üávarov BovXóuevos éxdixjoat, 
Tapaóovs т» faciuXeav 'Audurpvovi кай тту 

b] "^ 
бдоуатёра “Ardkpnuny, éfopkicas iva иёурь THs 
émavodou mrapÜévov avtny QvXáEn, eTparevew ёт) 
TyreBoas Stevoetro. атоћаџшВарортоѕ бё айтой 

, ^ 3 ГА b] ГА > 9 э M 
Tas Boas, mas ёкдороўстѕ `A џифітр0оу ёт’ айт? 
афўке» 0 peta yeîpas elye póraXov, тд дё àmo- 
^ 5 
kpovaÜév ато tæv kepárov eis тўи HXekrpvovos 
\ э \ > / 3 , e ` 
кєефам> erbov атёктеєеше>» avTov. d0ev Xaov 
тайт» Tv профасіу LOéveros mavròs "Apryovs 


1 прокАђсєоѕ Gale: mpoBAnoews А. 
2 Muxhvas Tzetzes, Schol. оп Lycophron, 932: Muxnyny 
RR&B, 


grandfather of the sons of Pterelaus was we do not know, 
since the name of their mother is not recorded. The words 
‘their maternal grandfather" are probably a gloss which has 
crept into the text. See the Critical Note. Apart from the 
difficulty created by these words, it is hard to suppose that 
Electryon was still reigning over Mycenae at the time of this 
expedition of the sons of Pterelaus, since, being a son of 
Perseus, he was a brother of their great-great-grandfather 
Mestor. 

1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 747-751, with the 
Scholiast on +. 747; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932, 
whose account seems based on that of Apollodorus. 
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they drove away his kine; and when the sons of 
Electryon stood on their defence, they challenged 
and slew each other.! But of the sons of Electryon 
there survived Licymnius, who was still young; 
and of the sons of Pterelaus there survived Everes, 
who guarded the ships. Those of the Taphians 
who escaped sailed away, taking with them the 
cattle they had lifted, and entrusted them to 
Polyxenus, king of the Eleans; but Amphitryon 
ransomed them from Polyxenus and brought them 
to Mycenae. Wishing to avenge his sons' death, 
Electryon purposed to make war on the Teleboans, 
but first he committed the kingdom to Amphitryon 
along with his daughter Alcmena, binding him 
by oath to keep her a virgin until his return.? 
However, as he was receiving the cows back, one 
of them charged, and Amphitryon threw at her the 
club which he had in his hands. But the club 
rebounded from the cow's horns and striking 
Electryon's head killed him.’ Hence Sthenelus 
laid hold of this pretext to banish Amphitryon from 


* Compare Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 14 sqq., where it is 
said that Amphitryon might not go in to his wife Alcmena 
until he had avenged the death of her brothers, the sons of 
Electryon, who had been slain in the fight with the Taphians. 
The tradition points to & custom which enjoined an avenger 
of blood to observe strict chastity until he had taken the life 
of his enemy. 

* A similar account of the death of Electryon is given 
by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932, who seems to follow 
Apollodorus. According to this version of the legend, the 
slaying of Electryon by Amphitryon was purely accidental. 
But according to Hesiod (Shield of Hercules, 11 sg., 79 sqq.) 
the two men quarrelled over the cattle, and Amphitryon 
killed Electryon in hot blood. Compare the Scholiast on 
Homer, Il. xiv. 323. 
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é£éBaXev ' AudurpUova, kai thy аруз» Tov Mven- 
vOv ai тўс TipuvOos aùròs karécye т» ёё 
Mí8eiav,! uerasrepArápevos rovs IIéXorros Traíóas 
'Arpta kai Gvéa av, vrapéÜero то0тогЅ. 

9 4 \ \ , / M М 

Apditptov ё avv 'АлАкил» ка} Aucuuviq 
Tmaparyevopevos ётї OnBas отд Kpéovros ђуџісбп, 

` / \ > М / ГА 
«ai Sidwor тӯр aderdiy Пєрг шд» Acxvpvie. 
Aeyovoqs 66 ANkuývns yaunOnoecOa атф? TV 
aderpav айт exduxnoavte tov даратор, voa xó- 
pevos émi TnreBoas стратєдє: ` Audwrp)ov, ka 
тарекахе avXAa(décÜa,. Kpéovra. б dé ёфт 
стратєйсєі, éav mpórepov éxetvos THY Каёдеєаъ% 
THs аћ№ютєкос̧ atradrakn: ёфбєрє yap tTHv* Kaó- 
пеар а\ћотт Onpiov. wtrootavtos ё Opes 
e(pappévov Hv avTny pndoé tia karaXafev. 
adixoupevns 8 TAS yopas, ёра тфу doTav тада 
oi OnBaior кат& ийа троєтібєса» avri), ToANOUS 
dpratovon,® ToÜT є uù vyévovro. amaddaryels 

1 М(ёеау Bekker, Hercher: Mideay Heyne, Westermann, 
Müller: 4149eav A. Both forms, MlSea and Mldea, are 
recognized by Strabo (viii. 6. 11, p. 373) and Stephanus 
Byzantius (s.v. М/деа), but Strabo preferred the form Midea 
for the city in Argolis, and the form Mfde:a for the similarly 
named city in Boeotia. In the manuscripts of Pausanias 
the name is reported to occur in the forms Midela, Midéa, 
Mfdera, Mybeía, and Mydéa, of which the forms Midela, Mfdera, 
and Мтдеіа appear to be the best attested. See Pausanias, 
ii. 16. 2, ii. 25. 9, vi. 20. 7, viii. 27. 1, with the critical 
commentaries of Schubart and Walz, of Hitzig and Blümner. 
The editors of Pausanias do not consistently adopt any oue 
of these forms. For example, the latest editor (F. Spiro) 
adopts the form M.d5efa in one passage (ii. 16. 2), Mndeca in a 
second (ii. 25. 9), Mióéa in a third (vi. 20. 7), and Mí$eia in a 
fourth (viii. 97. 1). 

? abrd Wagner, following Eberhard and comparing 
Scholiast on Homer, Il. xiv. 323; Hesiod, Shield of. Her- 
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the whole of Argos, while he himself seized the 
throne of Mycenae and Tiryns; and he entrusted 
Midea to Atreus and Thyestes, the sons of Pelops, 
whom he had sent for. 

Amphitryon went with Alcmena and Licymnius to 
Thebes and was purified by Creon! and gave his 
sister Perimede to Licymnius. And as Alcmena 
said she would marry him when he had avenged her 
brothers’ death, Amphitryon engaged to do so, and 
undertook an expedition against the Teleboans, and 
invited Creon to assist him. Creon said he would 
join in the expedition if Amphitryon would first rid 
the Cadmea of the vixen; for a brute of a vixen was 
ravaging the Cadmea.? But though Amphitryon 
undertook the task, it was fated that nobody should 
catch her. As the country suffered thereby, the 
Thebans every month exposed a son of one of the 
citizens to the brute, which would have carried 
off many if that were not done. So Amphitryon 


! That is, for the killing of Electryon. Compare Hesiod, 
Shield of Hercules, 79 8qq.3 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
932; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 16 sq. 

2 The animal had its lair at Teumessus, and hence was 
known as the Teumessian fox. See па іх. 19. 1; 
Antoninus Liberalis, malas deus 41; Apostolius, Cent. xvi. 
42; Suidas, s.v. Tevumaía ; J. Tzetzes, C Chitiades i. 553 sqq. 
(who refers to Apollodorus as his authority) ; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. vii. 762 sqq. By an easy application of the rational- 
istic instrument, which cuts so many mythological knots, the 
late Greek writer Palaephatus (De Incredib. 8) converted the 
ferocious animal into a gentleman («oA5s кёуабьѕ) named Fox, 
of а truculent disposition and predatory habits, who proved 
a thorn in the flesh to the Thebans, until Cephalus rid them 
of the nuisance by knocking him on the head. 


cules, 14 sqq.: tẹ A, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, 

Hercher. 3 thv Kadueiav A: rots Kaduefous Hercher. 
i thv A: yv Hercher. 5 apwatoven Palmer: apraovan A. 
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ойу "Aud vrpoov eis "Afhijvas T pos Ké$aXov TOV 
Antovews, a vvér eiÜev eri pépet TOV ATÒ Trde- 
Boðv Aadupov &yetv émi TIV Onpav TÓV кора Ov 
Прокр$ уагуєу ёк Крут тарӣ Mivwos AaBob- 
са` nv бё kai TOUTQ TET Pw {LEVOV тӣр, бот! av 
беку, NapBaverr. Bwokopévqs оду ото той кууду 
Tis а№тєкоѕ, Zevs ашфотероу$ AiÜovs érrotgoev. 
: Auditpvov бе xav ёк pev Өоркоў THs 'Атткї< 
KédaXov guia NOONE A: ёк бє Doxéov Паротєа, 
ёк бе " EXovs ! тс `Артуєѓаҳ ' '"EXetov TOv IIepaéos, 
єк бё OnBàv Kpeovta, Tas TOV Тафіоу yngous 
ёпордє. аур: иёри оди ёб lIrepéXaos, ойк ёби- 
vato түу Тафоу éXetv: ws ё 7) Птєрећаоу Guyarnp 
Kouai8o épacbeica “А ифитрӣоуоѕ т?р хросђу 
тріха Tov татрд$ ex THS KEeharis eFeirero, 
Utepeddov TEAEUTI}TAVTOS ёхєр®сато TAS vngous 
атасав. Thy uev оўу Коро ктєіџє, ? ' Anp- 
тріо Kal TV №єѓау Exo eis OnBas ETEL, kal 
TAS vijaovs "EAeco Kal Кефал d(dwot. какєѓриог 
TONELS AUTOV ёт WYU{LOUS kTiícavTes karQknaav. 
IIpo To) бё “Apditpiova TraparyevecBau eis 
@nBas Zevs, ба VUKTÒS éAÜcov kai THY pla 
TpiTractdaas vuKTta,® poros “Apditpvave yevó- 


1 “Erovs Aegius: éAovons A. ? kreivei ККА: kreívas А. 

$ thv шау тртЛатійсаѕ vinta MSS. and editions. The 
Vatican Epitome (E) reads as follows: thv uíav vinta mevta- 
mAÀacidcas f) KATA TIVAS TpimAagiágas, oi kal бїй ToUTO TpiéO repov 
akiova A€yerOat Toy 'HpakAéa : ** having multiplied the single 
night fivefold or threefold, according to some, who on that 
account claim for Hercules the title of Triesperus (He of the 
Three Evenings).” The title of Triesperus is similarly ex- 
plained by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 33. The multi- 
plication of the night fivefold appears to be mentioned by 
no other ancient writer Compare R. Wagner, Epitoma 
Vaticana, p. 98. 
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betook him to Cephalus, son of Deioneus, at 
Athens, and persuaded him, in return for a share 
of the Teleboan spoils, to bring to the chase 
the dog which Procris had brought from Crete 
as a gift from Minos!; for that dog was destined 
to catch whatever it pursued. So then, when the 
vixen was chased by the dog, Zeus turned both of 
them into stone. Supported by his allies, to wit, 
Cephalus frem Thoricus in Attica, Panopeus from 
Phocis, Heleus, son of Perseus, from Helos in Ar- 
golis, and Creon from Thebes, Amphitryon ravaged 
the islands of the Taphians. Now, so long as Ptere- 
laus lived, he could not take Taphos; but when 
Comaetho, daughter of Pterelaus, falling in love 
with Amphitryon, pulled out the golden hair from 
her father's head, Pterelaus died,? and Amphitryon 
subjugated all the islands. Не slew Comaetho, and 
sailed with the booty to Thebes,? and gave the 
islands to Heleus and Cephalus; and they founded 
cities named after themselves and dwelt in them. 

But before Amphitryon reached Thebes, Zeus 
came by night and prolonging the one night threefold 
he assumed the likeness of Amphitryon and bedded 

! As to Procris, see below, iii. 15. 1. 

* Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932. For the 
аг ое Nisus and his daughter Megara, see below, 
111. ‚ б. 

* In the sanctuary of Ismenian Apollo at Thebes, the 
historian Herodotus saw а tripod bearing an inscription in 
** Cadmean letters," which set forth that the vessel had been 
dedicated by Amphitryon from the'spoils of the Teleboans. 
See Herodotus, v. 59. Among the booty was a famous goblet 
which Poseidon had given to his son Teleboes, and which 
Teleboes had given to Pterelaus. See Athenaeus, xi. 99, 
p. 493c; Plautus, Amphitryo, 256 sq. For the expedition of 
Amphitryon against the Teleboans or Taphians, see alsoStrabo, 
x. 2. 20; Pausanias, i. 37. 6; Plautus, Amphitryo, 183-256. 
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pevos `АХ№киђиу cvvevvácÓn xai Ta yevopeva 
Trepi! TnreBowy дируђсато. `Аџф:трдоу дё tapa- 
yevomevos, @ ойу ёюра duiXodpovovuévgv ттрд<$ 
avTov тт» yuvaixa, érvvÜávero тт» aitiav: el- 
п0001 0 бт TH тротёра уикті Traparyevópevos 
айт) сиукєкоџиттаг, pavOdve: тара Tetpeciou 
THY yevouevny ToU Avos avvovatav. ‘Arxpnvn бё 
670 éyyévvgae traidas, Au uév "Нракћа, pâ эиктї 
4 9 / А] $, / ^ N 
T peo Borepov, Apditpiou G6 'IducAéa. тоў dé 
maios Óvros oxTapnviaiov дуо Ópákovras ©тєр- 
ГА е/ 9 \ ` > \ м ^ 
иєуєдєгс “Hoa ёті thv evvny meure, 61a Qaptyvas 
A / / 9 / N 9 М 
тд Врёфос ÜéXovaa. émiBowpévns dé `АМкилјитс 
"А џфитроора, 'HpakXijs 6tavao ràs ayyov ёкатё- 
pats rats xepaiv avTovs OLéfÜeiwe. Pépexvdns 0 
dynow `Аџфиітроора, SovXóuevov: pabeiv omorepos 
7v TOV malðwv ékeivov, Tous OÓpáxovras eis THY 
, N 9 ^ \ ^ ` 9 / / 
evvnv éugaXetv, kat тоў це» IdueXéove фиуоџтоѕ 
^ е m ^ 
tov бё 'HpaxXéovs voa rárros pabeiv ws '1фьк\й<$ 
ÈE avtov yeyévyntat. 

"EdsddyOn cè? 'HpakXfs dpparndrarety дё» 
уто “Augditpvwvos, Taraiew dé ото AUTOXUKOVU, 
tokeveryv бё уто Evpurou, omXouaxetvy дё отд 

1 wept (compend.) E, Bekker, Hercher: тара A. 
2 6e R: де» А. 


! For the deception of Alemena by Zeus and the birth of 
Hercules and Iphicles, see Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 27-56 ; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 9; Scholiast on Homer, Zl. xiv. 323, 
and Od. xi. 266; Tzetzes, Schol. om Lycophron, 33; Hy- 
ginus, Fab. 29. The story was the subject of plays by 
Sophocles and Euripides which have perished (Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 156, 386 sqq.; 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C Pearson, i. 76 sqq.) ; 
and it is the theme of a well-known comedy of Plautus, the 
Amphitryo, which is extant. In that play (Prologue, 112899.), 
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with Alcmena ! and related what had happened con- 
cerning the Teleboans. But when Amphitryon 
arrived and saw that he was not welcomed by his 
wife, he inquired the cause ; and when she told him 
that he had come the night before and slept 
with her, he learned from Tiresias how Zeus had 
enjoyed her. And Alcmena bore two sons, to wit, 
Hercules, whom she had by Zeus and who was the 
elder by one night, and Iphicles, whom she had by 
Amphitryon. When the child was eight months 
old, Hera desired the destruction of the babe and 
sent two huge serpents to the bed. Alcmena called 
Amphitryon to her help, but Hercules arose and 
killed the serpents by strangling them with both his 
hands? However, Pherecydes says that it was 
Amphitryon who put the serpents in the bed, be- 
cause he would know which of the two children was 
his, and that when Iphicles fled, and Hercules stood 
his ground, he knew that Iphicles was begotten of 
his body. 

Hercules was taugbt to drive a chariot by Amphi- 
tryon, to wrestle by Autolycus, to shoot with the 
bow by Eurytus, to fence by Castor, and to play the 


Plautus mentions the lengthening of the night in which 
Jupiter (Zeus) begat Hercules. The Scholiast on Homer (Zl. 
xiv. 323) says that Zeus persuaded the Sun not to rise for 
three days; and the threefold night is mentioned also by 
Diodorus Siculus (iv. 9. 2). The whole story was told by 
Pherecydes, аз we learn from the Scholiasts on Homer (Jl. 
xiv. 323; Od. xi. 266); and. it is likely that Apollodorus here 
follows him, for he refers to Pherecydes a few lines below. 

* As to the infant Hercules and the serpents, compare 
Pindar, Nem. i. 33 (50) sqq. ; Theocritus, xxiv.; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 10. 1; Pausanias, i. 24. 2; Plautus, Amphitryo, 
1123 899.; Virgil, Aen. viii. 288 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 
According to Theocritus (xxiv. 1), Hercules was ten months 
old when he strangled the serpents. 
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Káo opos, kiÜappóetv бе ото Atvov. ойтос ÔÈ N jv 
aderpos "Орфёос афикдрєроѕ бё eis 87Bas Kab 
OnBaios ryevój.evos UTTO 'HpaxXéovs т) LI 
TANYES åm éDavev: émvmrMjbavra yàp QUTOV ор- 
yiaOeis алтёктєшє. sicn бе éma'yóvrov TiwÓV 
айтф povou, Trapavéyvo идрои "Раёаџаудуоѕ 
Aéyovros, $$ àv duvyntar TOV Хе рф» adixwy 
катірѓёаута, ад ov elvat, Kal oUTOS amerúðn.? 
бейта дё „Анфитрйоу ш) там» TL TOLON Toto0- 
TOV, ётерҳру avTOv eig Ta 8о›фора. какєї 
Tpepopevos шеуєдєг тє kai pony Távrov Ouj- 
рєукер. hv бё kai OecpuBeis pavepos ? бт. Atos 
mais nv’ rerpamixvaiov pev yàp єє TÓ oôpa, 
mupos Ó „её д дицшат OV ENAT ev aityA9gv. оок NOTÓ- 


xe 66 ойтє TofeUov ойтє ákovribov. 


"Ey бё Toís Bovroriois тарх» бктоквибде- 
катт TOV KiBaipowvetov àveî™e Aéovra. OUTOS 
yàp Opjoevos ёк TOU К.барфъо$ Tas ‘“Apdu- 
тр0оуос̧ ёфӨєірє Boas ка} tas Oeoriovt Bacı- 


1 karáptavro E : Éptavra А. 2 àreAv09 ERR? : &reAadn R. 

5 pavepòs R: pavepas E: QoBepbs A. 

* Geo zíov Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: Өєстіоу EA, Heyne, 
Westermann, Müller. This king’s name is variously re- 
ported by the ancients in the forms Өёст:оѕ and @éortos. In 
favour of the form @éoms, see below, ii. 7. 6; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 29. 2. In favour of the form O€a7rios, see below, 
ii. 4. 12, ii. 7. 8 (where 6eo7íov occurs іп the MSS.) ; Pausa- 
nias, iii. 19. 5, ix. 97. 6. When we consider the variation 
of the MSS. on this point, the extreme slightness of the 
difference (a single stroke of the pen) between the two forms, 
and the appropriateness of the form Өёеттго$ for the name of 
a king of Thespiae, we may surmise that the true form is 
Өєст:оѕ, and that it should everywhere replace @¢orios in 
our editions of Greek authors. There is at all events no 
doubt that Diodorus Siculus read the name in this form, 
for he speaks of Өѓст:оѕ as BagiAeUwv Tis duwvdpmou дора. 
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lyre by Linus.! This Linus was a brother of Orpheus ; 
he came to Thebes and became a Theban, but was 
killed by Hercules with a blow of the lyre; for 
being struck by him, Hercules flew into a rage and 
slew him.? When he was tried for murder, Hercules 
quoted a law of Rhadamanthys, who laid it down 
that whoever defends himself against a wrongful 
aggressor shall go free, and so he was acquitted. But 
fearing he might do the like again, Amphitryon sent 
him to the cattle farm; and there he was nurtured 
and outdid all in stature and strength. Even by the. 
look of him it was plain that he was a son of Zeus; 
for his body measured four cubits,? and he flashed a 
gleam of fire from his eyes; and he did not miss, 
neither with the bow nor with the javelin. 

While he was with the herds and had reached 
his eighteenth year he slew the lion of Cithaeron, 
for that animal, sallying from Cithaeron, harried 
the kine of Amphitryon and of Thespius. Now 


! As to the education of Hercules, see Theocritus, xxiv. 104 
sqq., according to whom Hercules learned wrestling not from 
Autolycus but from Harpalycus, son of Hermes. 

2 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iii. 67. 2 ; Pausanias, ix. 29. 9; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 213 sq. 

3 Four cubits and one foot, according to the exact measure- 
ment of the historian Herodorus. See J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
ii. 210 sq.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 662. 

* According to another account, the lion of Cithaeron was 
killed by Alcathous (Pausanias, i. 41. 3 sq.). But J. Tzetzes 
(Chiliades, ii. 216 sq.) agrees with Apollodorus, whose 
aecount of Hercules he seems to follow. 


Heyne, though he admits that he had not been consistent 
(** Animo in gravioribus occupato non f'ui satis constans in hoc 
nomine") deliberately preferred @éomos to 6éavios : “Verum 
tamen necesse est Thespti nomen, st quidem Thespiadae dictae 
sunt filiae." See his critical note on ii. 7. 8 (vol. i. p. 226). 
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Aeüs бє v ovtos Geor, тро$ б» афікєто 
"Нракћ№ѕ €Aetv Bovdopevos TOV Хорта. 0 бе 
айтор é£éviae TevTijKovra. ђиёраѕ, Kal ёті THY 
Onpav éfióvrw vuKtos ёкасттс шах avvebvate 
Ouyatépa (тєртт}ко>та бё айтф 7cav ёк Meya- 
pds yeyevvnuévar Ths °` Apvéov) ётттойёа$є yàp 
Tácas ёё , HpaxXéovs текуотоијсас Gat. "Нра- 
к\№с̧ 66 шару тошёоюу elvat THY ael a vyevvabo- 
pev, awvijAe таса. Kab Хе!р®т&церо$ тд» 
Aéovra т?» uèv Oopàv UL TO YyácpaTL Se 
ёхрісато коривг. 

Ауакаџтторти дё avrà ато THs Onpas a vvijy- 
ттар кђрикєѕ Tapa Epyivov тєрфбёрте, iva 
Tapa OnBaiov Tov óac uóv Kawau. éréXovV дё 
Ө»уВаѓог TOV casov ‘Epyive Ov attiay ттрде. 
KAupevov TOV Muay Baciréa Mp. BaXov 
Mevorxéws vio 05, буора Iepujpns, ёи. 'О‹- 
хлетф } Поеє!бФ>о$ TEUEVEL TUT POO KEL 0 бё 
Koutcbeis eis ‘Opxopevov 30у eTLT KITTEL 
те№ит@р '"Epyivo тф тиб ёкдисђсал TOV Üáva- 
TOV a vroi. OT PATEVT ápevos бе "Epyivos ётгЇ Oj- 
Bas, ктєйа$ ойк оМгуоиѕ ёстєсато pe’ õprov, 
010 TéuTOGL avTQ OnBaios бас uv ёті eixoow 
ёт}, катӣ éros éxatov Boas. ёт! ToÜTov Tov 


! °Оухпотф Aegius: 'Орҳтатф А. 


! Ав to Hercules and the daughters of Thespius, compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 29. 2 8q.; Pausanias, іх. 21. 6 80.; 
Athenaeus, xiii. 4, p. 056 r ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 221 sqq. 
The father of the damsels is called Thestius by Pausanias and 
Athenaeus, who refers to Herodorus as his authority. See 
the Critical Note. 
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this Thespius was king of Thespiae, and Hercules 
went to him when he wished to catch the. 
lion. The king entertained him for fifty days, and 
each night, as Hercules went forth to the hunt, 
Thespius bedded one of his daughters with him 
(fifty daughters having been borne to him by Mega- 
mede, daughter of Arneus) ; for he was anxious that 
all of them should have children by Hercules. 
Thus Hercules, though he thought that his bed- 
fellow was always the same, had intercourse with 
them all! Апа having vanquished the lion, he 
dressed himself: in the skin and wore the scalp? as a 
helmet. 

As he was returning from the hunt, there met 
him heralds sent by Erginus to receive the tribute 
from the Thebans.? Now the Thebans paid tribute 
to Erginus for the following reason.  Clymenus, 
king of the Minyans, was wounded with a cast of a 
stone by a charioteer of Menoeceus, named Perieres, 
in a precinct of Poseidon at Onchestus ; and being 
carried dying to Orchomenus, he with his last breath 
charged his son Erginus to avenge his death. So 
Erginus marched against Thebes, and after slaughter- 
ing not a few of the Thebans he concluded a treaty 
with them, confirmed by oaths, that they should 
send him tribute for twenty years, а hundred kine 
every year. Falling in with the heralds on thèir 


2 More exactly, ‘‘the gaping mouth.” In Greek art 
Hercules is commonly represented wearing the lion’s skin, 
often with the lion’s scalp as a hood on his head. See, for 
example, A. Baumeister, Denkmäler des klassischen Altertums, 
i. figs. 724, 726, 729, 730. | 

5 As to Hercules апа Erginus, compare Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 10. 3-5; Pausanias, ix. 37. 2 sq. ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
ii. 226 sqq. | 
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dao pov eis Өз}Вас rovs крикаѕ ámióvTas туути- 
xov Hparrñs о Вђсато" ATOTE LOY yàp QUTOV 
TÀ OTA KAL TAS  pivas, «ai [8:4 a xowiav |! TÓS xei- 
pas дусаѕ ёк TOV TPAXNAMY, Edn ToÜTov Epyivo 
cal Mivúais Sac pòv ‚коше. ep ols ayavax- 
тди? éaTpárevaev émi OjBas. "Нракћ де ra- 
Bav ma Tap "A8qvás «ai Torepapxõv "Epyivov 
EV EXTELVE, TOUS бе Muvvas érpéraro kai Tov ` 
Sac mov Sumdoby 1) qvánkaae OnBators фёрєи. Tuv- 
éBn бе катӣ THY аул» `Аџфитрдора, YEVVALS 
payópevov TENEUTHO AL. AauBlávet 06 'HpakXMfjs 
тара K péovros ápua Tetov тй mpea BuTarny Óvya- 
тера Меєуарар, é£ hs avT@ паї0є ёүёроуто тре, 
Onpipaxos Kpeovtidôns Акои. Tv 8 vewré- 
pav биүатёра Крёоу 'IducXet? didworr, 389 таба 
Тохао» ёҳорти ёё Айтодєбоўтз]$ TÍjs ' ANáÜov. 
éynue 06 Kal AN phun ETÀ TOV 'AupitTpúwvos 
Oavatov Atos паї ‘PaddpavOvs, катфкє, бё èv 
"OxaXéais* тўс Bowrías Tedevyos. 

1 31a a Xoiwwlev ab inepto Graeculo apposita suspicor, Heyne. 
The words are at least misplaced, if, as seems probable, 
атотєрфу is to be understood as applying to ras xeipas as well 
as to rà ёта kal ras Divas. 

2 &yavakrüv. Heyne proposed to insert éxeivos or ’Epyivos. 
The sense seems to require one or the other. 

3 "IQikAet Wagner : ч A. For the form 'IQukAfjs, see 
i. 8. 2, ii. 4. 8 (thrice), ii. 7. 3; and compare R. Wagner, 
Epitoma Vaticana, pp. 98 

°"Пкалёиѕ А. In Home: (Il. ii. 501), Strabo (іх. 2. 26, 


p. 410), and Stephanus Byzantius (s.v. 'QkaAéa) the name 
occurs in the singular, 'Окал а ('QkaAég Homer). 


! Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 10.6; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
ii. 228. As to the sons of Hercules "by Megara, compare 
below, ii. 7. 8. The ancients differed considerably as to the 
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way to Thebes to demand this tribute, Hercules out- 
raged them ; for he cut off their ears and noses and 
hands, and having fastened them [by ropes] from their 
necks, he told them to carry that tribute to Erginus 
and the Minyans. Indignant at this outrage, Erginus 
marched against Thebes. But Hercules, having re- 
ceived weapons from Athena and taken the com- 
. mand, killed Erginus, put the Minyans to flight, and 
compelled them to pay double the tribute to the 
Thebans. And it chanced that in the fight Amphi- 
tryon fell fighting bravely. And Hercules received 
from Creon his eldest daughter Megara as a prize of 
valour,! and by her he had three sons, Therimachus, 
Creontiades, and Deicoén. But Creon gave his 
younger daughter to Iphicles, who already had a son 
Iolaus by Automedusa, daughter of Alcathus. And 
Rhadamanthys, son of Zeus, married Alemena after 
the death of Amphitryon, and dwelt as an exile at 
Ocaleae in Boeotia.? 


number and names of the children whom Hercules had by 
Megara. According to Pindar (Jsthm. iv. 68 sq.) there were 
eight of them. Euripides speaks of three (Hercules Furens, 
995 sq.) See Scholiast on Pindar, Isthm. iv. 61 (104); 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 48 and 663; Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. xi. 269 (who agrees with Apollodorus and quotes 
Asclepiades as his authority); Hyginus, Fab. 31 and 32. 
The Thebans celebrated an annual festival, with sacrifices 
and games, in honour of the children. See Pindar, Isthm. 
iv. 61 (104) sqq., with the Scholiast. 

* Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 50, who says 
that Rhadamanthys fled from Crete because he had murdered 
his own brother. He agrees with Pausanias that the worthy 
couple took up their abode at Ocaleae (or Ocalea) in Boeotia. 
Their tombs were shown near Haliartus, in Boeotia. бее 
Plutarch, Lysander, 28. The grave of Alcmena was excavated 
in antiquity, during the Spartan occupation of the Cadmea. 
It was found to contain a small bronze bracelet, two earthen- 
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IIpoua8cv ! ёё тар  Evpvrov? тт» тойи 
€ ~ \ € A \ / , 
Нракћ^ѕ ëraße тара Eppod pev Eidos, тар 
"AmoAAwvos 8 ró£a, mapa дё ‘Hdaiotov дорака 
xpvaobv, тарй дё AOnvas mémrXov: pómaXov pév 
yap autos ётєшєу ёк Nepéas. 

Mera дё тђу mpos Muvias uáxynv сои Вт ato 
ката &\оу "Hpas paviva, ка} той$ тє LOLovs 

^ ^ , 4 9 , ^ kd A 
таїба<, ods ёк Meyápas elyev, eis Tip éuBareiv 
«ai тёр 'IdueXéovs? úo’ ciò катадікасаѕ éavToU 
ghuynv кадаірєта: èv отд Өєстіоу,* rapayevo- 
pevos бё eis AeXdovs srvvÜÓávera, ToU Өєо? тоў 
катоко}тє. т) бё IIvOia tore mp@tov “Нракћа 
avTOv mpoonyopevce: TO ё mpwny® 'AXkeLóns 


1 rpouadwy А, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, 
Hercher : троснабёф» ER, Wagner. 

? "Evporov Aegius, Commelinus, Gale, Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher: аўто? A, Wagner. 

3 idikAéovs E: i$íkAov А, 
' + Өєстіоо Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: Өєстіоу EA, Heyne, 
Westermann, Müller. 5 проту E: TpàTov A. 


ware jars, and a bronze tablet inscribed with ancient and 
unknown characters. See Plutarch, De genio Socratis, 5. 

A different story of the marriage of Rhadamanthys and 
Alcmena was told by Pherecydes. According to him, when 
Alemena died at a good old age, Zeus commanded Hermes to 
steal her body from the coffin in which the sons of Hercules 
were conveying it to the grave. Hermes executed the com- 
mission, adroitly substituting a stone for the corpse in the 
coffin. Feeling the coffin very heavy, the sons of Hercules 
set it down, and taking off the lid they discovered the fraud. 
They took out the stone and set it up in a sacred grove at 
Thebes, where was a shrine of Alemena. Meantime Hermes 
had carried off the real Alcmena to the Islands of the Blest, 
where she was married to Rhadamanthys. See Antoninus 
Liheralis, Transform. 33. This quaint story is alluded to by 
Pausanias, who tells us (ix. 16. 7) that there was no tomb of 
Alemena at Thebes, because at her death she had been turned 
to stone. 
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Having first learned from Eurytus the art of 
archery,! Hercules received а sword from Hermes, a 
bow and arrows from Apollo,? a golden breastplate 
from Hephaestus, and a robe from Athena ; for he 
had himself cut a club at Nemea. 

Now it came to pass that after the battle with the 
Minyans Hercules was driven mad through the 
jealousy of Hera and flung his own children, whom 
he had by Megara, and two children of Iphicles into 
the fire; * wherefore he condemed himself to exile, 
and was purified by Thespius, and repairing to 
Delphi he inquired of the god where he should 
dwell* The Pythian priestess. then first called 
him Hercules, for hitherto he was called Alcides.? 


1 See above ii. 4.9. According to another account, Hercu- 
les learned archery from the exile Rhadamanthys (Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 50), and if we accept the MS. reading 
abToU in the present passage (see Critical Note), this was the 
version of the story here followed by Apollodorus. But it 
seems more likely that айтор is a scribe's mistake for Ефрйто» 
than that Apollodorus should have contradicted himself flatly 
in two passages so near each other. The learned Tzetzes (/.с.) 
mentions no less than three different men— Teutarus, Eurytus, 
and Rhadamanthys—to whom the honour of having taught 
Hercules to shoot was variously assigned by tradition. 

? As to the gifts of the gods to Hercules, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 13. 3, who, besides the sword and bow given by 
Hermes and Apollo, mentions horses given by Poseidon. 

3 Compare Euripides, Hercules F'urens, 967 sqq.; Moschus, 
iv. 18 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 11. 1 sq.; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 38 ; Nicolaus Damascenus, Frag. 20; in Frag- 
menta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Müller, iii. 369; 
Hyginus, Fab. 32. 

* Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 10. 7. 

* Hercules was called Alcides after his grandfather Alcaeus, 
the father of Amphitryon. See above, ii. 4. 5. But, accord- 
ing to another account, the hero was himself called Alcaeus 
before he received the name of Hercules from Apollo. See 
Sextus Empiricus, pp. 398 sq., ed. Im. Bekker ; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Olymp. vi. 68 (115) 
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mpoonyopeveTo. катошеєеї 06 айтор єтє èv 
Таруу, Ейрис dei AatpevovTa ёт дюдєка, «ai 
TOUS ётітассошёроиѕ dÜXovs дёка! ётітє\№єїр, kai 
ойто ёфт, TOv dÜXov avvreXeoOévrov, адаратор 
avTOv ёсєсдои. 

V. Тодто àxovcas o Нракћ^с eis TipuvOa Abe, 
Kal TO тростаттоиероу Ўто EvpucGews éTéAet. 

TPÕTOV pv ойу énétagev avTQ тоў Nepéov Xéov- 
TOS THY Sopav kopie: тодто бё Cov Ùv йтро- 
TOV, ёк Тофдроѕ yeyevvnuévov.? торєудиєро$ ойу 
ёті TOV AéovTa Аде» ets KXewvás,. ка Eevi erar 
тара ávópi XeoviTm. Modopxy. Kat sew i tepeîov 
€Xovri els nye par фт TN pew тріакостјр, Kal àv 
m amo THs Өђраѕ cos emavendy, Au cip. 
Ovew, ёа» 66 атодарт, rore es? ўро: évaryitew. 


1 $ёка Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: 646exa EA. 
2 yeyevvnuévov ERa: yeyevnuévov A. 
3 TÓTe ws Aegius: T тёш А. 


1 For the labours of Hercules, see Sophocles, Trachintae, 
1091 sqq. ; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 359'sqq., 1270 sqq. ; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 10 sqq.; Pausanias, v. 10. 9, v. 26. 7; 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 208 sqq. ; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, 229 sqq.; Virgil, Aen. viii. 287 sqq.; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. ix. 182 sqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 

? As to the Nemean lion, compare Hesiod, Theog. 326 sqq.; 
Bacchylides, Epinic. viii. 6 809.; ; Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1091 
sqq.; Theocritus, xxv. 162 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 11. 3 sq.; 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 12; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, n. 232 89.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 30. According to Hesiod, the Nemean lion was 
begotten by Orthus, the hound of Geryon, upon the monster 
Echidna. Hyginus says that the lion was bred by the Moon. 

3 As to Hercules and Molorchus, compare Tibullus, iv. 1. 
12 sq.; Virgil, Georg. iii. 19, with Servius’s note ; Martial, iv. 
64. 30, ix. 43. 13; Statius, Sylv. iii. 1. 28. 

4 The Greeks had two distinct words for sacrificing, 
according as the sacrifice was offered to a god or to a hero, 
that is, to a worshipful dead man; the former sacrifice was 
expressed hy the verb 6vew, the latter by the verb ?vayí(cv. 
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And she told him to dwell in Tiryns, serving 
Eurystheus for twelve years and to perform the ten 
labours imposed on him, and so, she said, when the 
tasks were accomplished, he would be immorta].! 

V. When Hercules heard that, he went to Tiryns 
and did as he was bid by Eurystheus. First, Eurys- 
theus ordered him to bring the skin of the Nemean 
lion ;? now that was an invulnerable beast begotten 
by Typhon. Оп his way to attack the lion he came 
to Cleonae and lodged at the house of a day-labourer, 
Molorchus ;? and when his host would have offered 
a victim in sacrifice, Hercules told him to wait for 
thirty days, and then, if he had returned safe from 
the hunt, to sacrifice to Saviour Zeus, but if he were 
dead, to sacrifice to him as to a hero.* Апа having 


The verbal distinction can hardly be preserved in English, 
except by a periphrasis. For the distinction between the 
two, see Pausanias, ii. 10. 1, ii. 11. 7, iii. 19. 3; and for more 
instances of évayí(ew in this sense, see Pausanias, iii. 1. 8, 
vi. 21. 11, vii. 17. 8, vii. 19. 10, vii. 20. 9, viii. 14. 10 and 
11, viii. 41. 1, ix. 5. 14, ix. 18. 3 and 4, ix. 38. 5, x. 24.6; 
Inscriptiones Graecae Megarid?s, Oropiae, Boeotiae, ed. 
G. Dittenberger, p. 32, No. 53. For instances of the 
antithesis between 6vew and éra4í((ew, see Herodotus, ii. 44; 
Plutarch, De | Herodot? malignitate, 13; Ptolemaeus 
Hephaest., Nov. Hist. ii. (Mythographt Graeci, ed. А. 
Westermann, p. 186); Pollux, viii. 91; Scholiast on Euri- 
pides, Phoenissae, 274. "Тһе corresponding nouns босох 
and évayícuaTa are similarly opposed to each other. See 
Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 58. Another word which 
is used only of sacrificing to heroes or the dead is évréuveiw. 
See, for example, Thucydides, v. 11, ós ўро? re &vréuvova: (of 
the sacrifices offered at Amphipolis to Brasidas). Sometimes 
the verbs évayíQew and évréuvew are coupled in this sense. 
See Philostratus, Hero?ca, xx. 27 and 28. For more evidence 
as to the use of these words, see Fr. Pfister, Der Reliquien- 
kult im Altertum (Giessen, 1909-1912), pp. 466 sqq. Compare 
P. Foucart, Le culte des héros chez les Grecs (Paris, 1918), pp. 
96, 98 (from the Mémoires de Р Académie des Inscriptions сі 
Belles-Lettres, vol. xlii). 
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eis 6€ THY Neuéav adixopevos kai тоу Xéovra 
pag reícas ётоЁєисє тд TpóTov as бё čuabev 
атротор дота, ávarewdpevos TÓ pomradov cioe. 
c vd vyóvros 66 eis арфістороу! o1) Aatov айто® 
THY érépav ёуфкоёоштс ev? elao8ov, ба бе тй 
érépas ёттєгтўМбє тф "pic, «ai TrepiBeis т?р 
xeipa TO T pavo катёсҳєи ауу Ews ëmviÉe, 
kai Îépevos ёті TOY div exopecer els KXeovás.? 
cataraBev ё tov MóXopxov èv тӯ TeXevraía 
TOV NMLEPOV WS verp uéXXovra TO (epetov évayi- 
Cew, сотӯр: Üvcas Ди iryev єс Muxnvas TOv 
AéovTa. EvpuaGevs dé Karam haryels* афтод ту 
àvépeíav ANETE TO Xovmróy? avT@ ELS THY TONY 
eig Lévau, Oecxvuetv бє трд TÓV TUA éxéheve TOUS 
dOrous. pari $ё бт ӧеісаѕ xai тіВоу éavró 
хахкой» eloxpuBivas ї отд yi»? катєскєйасе, ка} 
тёрлтоу крука Kompéa Iléxomos тод "Нлеѓоу 
émérarre tous dÜXovs. otros Òe ` 1ф,тоь KTELVAS, 
фиуфъ eis Mvrývas Kal rvyov map Eùvpvoléws 
«aÜapaiav € EKEL KATOKEL. 

Aebrepov dé 20\оу éréra£ev av Q Tv Aepvatav 
vdpav Kreivai: айт 8 èv TÊ THS Aépyns ёле 
ёктрафєіса éféBaivev eig TO тпєдіоу Kal та тє 


1 <td> ёифістоџоу Wagner, comparing Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 11. 3 sq. 2 évpxoddunocey E: avpnoddunoer А. 

3 KAewvds Hercher, Wagner (comparing Pediasmus, De 
Herculis laboribus, 1): Muxnvas А. 

4 кататћатуєі5 Е: koraAaBóv А. 

5 dweire TÒ Aoirby Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: dzelraro 
Rowdy EA. 6 ynv E: yis А. 


! Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12. 1, who however places 
this incident after the adventure with the Erymanthian boar. 

2 As to the herald Copreus, compare Homer, I. xv. 639 sq., 
with the note of the Scholiast. 
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come to Nemea and tracked the lion, he first shot an 
arrow at him, but when he perceived that the beast 
was invulnerable, he heaved up his club and made 
after him. And when the lion took refuge in a 
cave with two mouths, Hercules built up the one 
entrance and came in upon the beast through the 
other, and putting his arm round its neck held it 
tight till he had choked it; so laying it on his 
shoulders he carried it to Cleonae. Апа finding 
Molorchus on the last of the thirty days about to 
sacrifice the victim to him as to a dead man, he sacri- 
ficed to Saviour Zeus and brought the lion to Mycenae. 
Amazed at his manhood, Eurystheus forbade him 
thenceforth to enter the city, but ordered him to ex- 
hibit the fruits of his labours before the gates. They 
say, too, that in his fear he had a bronze jar made 
for himself to hide in under the earth,! and that he 
sent his commands for the labours through a herald, 
Copreus,? son of Pelops the Elean. This Copreus 
had killed Iphitus and fled to Mycenae, where he was 
purified by Eurystheus and took up his abode. 

As a second labour he ordered him to kill the 
Lernaean hydra.? That creature, bred in the swamp 
of Lerna, used to go forth into the plain and ravage 


3 Compare Euripides, Hercules Furens, 419 sqq.; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 11. 5 sq.; Pausanias, ii. 37. 4, v. 5. 10, v. 17. 11; 
Zenobius, Cent. vi. 26 ; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 
212 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiltades, ii. 237 sqq.; Virgil, Aen. viii. 
999 sq.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 69 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 
Diodorus and Ovid multiply the hydra's heads to a hundred ; 
the sceptical Pausanias (ii. 37. 4) would reduce them to one. 
Both Diodorus and Pausanias, together with Zenobius and 
Hyginus, mention that Hercules poisoned his arrows with 
the gall of the hydra. The account which Zenobius gives of 
the hydra is clearly based on that of Apollodorus, though 
as usual he does not name his authority. 
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Воскпрата «ai THY хора» OLéd et pev. el xe бе 
7 0бра йтєриеуүебе$ сӧџа, Kepahas éxov évyéa, 
Tas pev OKT OD бта, т» бё peony адаратор. 
ётиВа оби йрџатос, ђтоҳобутоѕ "IoXáov, TapE- 
yéveTo els т?» Аёрутә, ка TOUS uev йттоу$ 
ёстоє, THY бе йдрау eupav ёр тин Хоф 1 тара 
TAS Tyas THS "А шушо, c бттоу о poreds айтй$<$ 
vm рде, @8аХхвь BéXeot TETUPWALEVOLS jvámkaa ev 
eFeeiv, éxBatvovoay бё айттуу краттав KATET- 
yev. т дё батёрф? TÓV Today evel Xero ? ,T6pi- 
т\акєїта. TQ ротаћ бё Tas Keparas KOT TOY 
ovóév dàvvew jOvvaTo'* mas yap KOTTOMEVNS 
ceparis úo dvepvovto. emeBonber ёё xapxivos 
т) vdpa uTeppeyens, дакифи Tov тода. 8:0 
TOUTOV droxteivas ётекаћёсато кай аўтд$ Bon- 
òv tov 'loXaov, 09 pépos тї кататр)саѕ Tis 
éyyus Ans тої ÓaXois érixaiwy Tas dvaTOXÀs 
Tov Keparov éxwrvev àviévat. kal’ TovTOY TOV 
трбттоу тфу dvapvo pevov кєфаћду Trépvyevópevos, 
TV åðdvatov йлтокоўрга$ катюрибе kat Bapetav 
ётёбткє пётра, тара т?р одди THY $épovcav д.а 
Aépyns eis EXatotrvra:* тд бё capa Tis Ddpas 
vaexicas TH хо TOUS ÓLOTOUS Валер. Eù- 
puabeus дё &dn) uù 9etv karapiÜutjaoa, TodToy" èv 
rois Oéxa 9 tov áÜXov: ov yàp povos adda xai 
peta 'loXaov Tis Udpas Trepieyévero. 


1 лоф LA: тото L, V (first hand, in margin). 

* Qarépo E: 0üTTov А. 

3 éyelxero E: fjvelxero A. 

+ 780уато E, Zenobius, Cent. vi. 26: éóvraro А. 

5 kai E, Zenobius, Cent. vi. 26: ката A. 

6 ^EAaio?vTa, L. Ross, Reisen und Reiserouten durch Grie- 
chenland, i. (Berlin, 1841), p. 156 note: éAcobvra EA. 
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both the cattle and the country. Now the hydra had 
a huge body, with nine heads, eight mortal, but the 
middle one immortal. So mounting a chariot 
driven by Iolaus, he came to Lerna, and having 
halted his horses, he discovered the hydra on a hill 
beside the springs of the Amymone, where was its 
den. By pelting it with fiery shafts he forced it to 
come out, and in the act of doing so he seized and 
held it fast. But the hydra wound itself about one 
of his feet and clung to him. Nor could he effect 
anything by smashing its heads with his club, for as 
fast as one head was smashed there grew up two. A 
huge crab also came to the help of the hydra by biting 
his foot.! So he killed it, and in his turn called for 
help on Iolaus who, by setting fire to a piece of the 
neighbouring wood and burning the roots of the 
heads with the brands, prevented them from sprouting. 
Having thus got the better of the sprouting heads, he 
chopped off the immortal head, and buried it, and put 
a heavy rock on it, beside the road that leads through 
Lerna to Elaeus. But the body of the hydra he slit 
up and dipped his arrows in the gall. However, 
Eurystheus said that this labour should not be 
reckoned among the ten because he had not got the 
better of the hydra by himself, but with the Өр of 
Iolaus. 


! For this service the crab was promoted by Hera, the foe 
of Hercules, to the rank of a constellation in the sky. See 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 11 (who quotes as his authority the 
Heraclia of Panyasis) ; Hyginus, Astronomica, ii. 23. 


7 тодтоу E, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 2 (rbv ayava 
тотоу): omitted in А. 

3 8éxa Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: 546exa EA, Pediasmus, 
De Herculis laboribus, 9. 
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Тр то à8Xov érétakev avt@ тт» Kepuvirw ! 


є№афор єє Muryvas ëumvovv éveykeiv. Ùv бё 7 


». 9 э [4 , , / е ГА 
éAados v Oivon, Хрисбкєроѕ, `Артёшдо$ Lepá: 
540 каў Bovropevos айттуу ракћѕ phre áveXetv 
pate тр@саг, cuvedimEev Grov éviavróv. emel бё 
, ^ ` 
xáuvov TÒ Onpiov Tí) Ove, сиуёфиуєи eis Ópos 
4 ^ 
TO Xeyópevov ‘Aptepictov, kàxeiÜev ert тотандь» 
Ладора, todtov O.a[Saívew uéXXovaav ToÉcUaas 
, M / » \ ^ у \ ^ 
cvuvéNa(/9e, Kat Oéuevos ёті TÀv шоу 0:0, тӯ 
3 / , / э э / \ 57 
Аркадіаѕ )тєіуєто. peT `Атоћ\орос 8 "Артєшѕ 
суутоҳодса афурєїто, каї тд (epüv Lov айт 
r e 
krevvovra? катєрёшфєто. б бё Úmotıunoápevos 
т?» avayKny, kai тд» aitiov eimrov Eùpvobéa 
yeyovévat, Tpaŭvas тт оруђу ts 0co0 tò Onpiov 

ГА 
ёкорісєу Eutrvovy eis Микураѕ. 

Téraprov áOXov ётётаёєу айтф tov `Ериџар- 
Өгоу kampov Evra кошібєі" тодто dé то Ünpiov 
ЧУА \ ^ е ГА > м ^ 
noixes THY N'odióa, oppøpevov ÈE dpous 0 xaXo0- 

, 
civ '"EpopavÜov. Owpyopevos ov Dorony èri- 
^ ГА ^ \ ? 
Eevodtra: Kevravpo Doro, XeXgvob kai vous 


! Kepvrirw Heyne: reprit Ё: xepynrny A. 
? ктєіуоута Wagner: kre(vavra EA. f 


1 Compare Pindar, Olymp. iii. 28 (50) sqq.; Euripides, 


Hercules Furens, 375 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 13. 1: 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 265 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. Pindar 
says that in his quest of the hind with the golden horns 
Hercules had seen ** the land at the back of the cold north 
wind." Hence, as the reindeer is said to be the only species 
of deer of which the female has antlers, Sir William Ridgeway 
argues ingeniously that the hind with the golden horns was 
no other than the reindeer. See his Early Age of Greece 
i. (Cambridge, 1901), pp. 360 sgg. Later Greek tradition, as 
we see from Apollodorus, did not place the native land of the 
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As a third labour he ordered him to bring the 
Cerynitian hind alive to Mycenae.! Now the hind 
was at Oenoe ; it had golden horns and was sacred to 
Artemis; so wishing neither to kill nor wound it, 
Hercules hunted it а whole year. But when, weary 
with the chase, the beast took refuge on the moun- 
tain called Artemisius, and thence passed to the 
river Ladon, Hercules shot it just as it was about to 
cross the stream, and catching it put it on his shoul- 
ders and hastened through Arcadia. But Artemis 
with Apollo met him, and would have wrested the 
. hind from him, and rebuked him for attempting to 
kill her sacred animal?  Howbeit, by pleading ne- 
cessity and laying the blame on Eurystheus, he 
appeased the anger of the goddess and carried the 
beast alive to Mycenae. 

As а fourth labour he ordered him to bring the 
Erymanthian boar alive ; 3 now that animal ravaged 
Psophis, sallying from a mountain which they call 
Erymanthus. . So passing through Pholoe he was en- 
tertained by the centaur Pholus, a son of Silenus by a 


hind so far away. Oenoe was a place in Argolis. Mount 
Artemisius is the range which divides Argolis from the plain 
of Mantinea. The Ladon is the most beautiful river of 
Arcadia, if not of Greece. The river Cerynites, from which 
the hind took its name, is а river which rises in Arcadia and 
flows through Achaia into the sea. The modern name of the 
river is Bouphousia. See Pausanias, vii. 25. 5, with my note. 

? The hind is said to have borne the inscription, ‘‘ Taygete 
dedicated (me) to Artemis." See Pindar, Olymp. iii. 29 (53) 
89., with the Scholiast. 

3 As to the Erymanthian boar and the centaurs, sce 
Sophocles, T'rachiniae, 1095 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12 ; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 268 sgg.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. The 
boar's tusks were said to be preserved in a sanctuary of Apollo 
at Cumae in Campania (Pausanias, viii. 24. 5). 
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perias marsi. ovros HpakXet uev Отта Trapeiye 
TA kpéa, avTOs дё wots €xpijro. atTouvTos дё oivoy 
'HpaxXéovs, ёфт дєдогкєраг tov kowóv тди Kev- 
Tavpwv àvoifa, mi0ov: Oappeiv бё mapakeXevaá- 
pevos 'HpakXfjs avrov ўрогёє, каї uer ov modu 
THs oops! aicOouevot тарйтаъ» ot Kévravpot, 
TéTpadis wmMopévot Kal éAaTaLs, ёті TÒ TOU 
oXov omýrarov. Tovs uév оў» TPWTOUS TOALN- 
cavras eic тпарє\Өдєѓо “Ayyiov кай ”Aypiov 
“НракМй< érpéaro Валлоу бао, rovs дё 
Xovrovs ётоЁєисє Óuokov йур тў MaXéas. ёкєї- 
Oev бё pds Xeipwva avvédvyov, òs é£eXa0cis отд 
Aami0àv броу$ Пъћ\іоо тара MaXéav ratørnoe. 
TOUT® аєрітєттокотаѕ TOUS Kevrabpovs Tofeówv 
(ct: Béxos о 'HpakXijs, TO дё éveyOév 'EXárov 
0:4 тоў Bpayiovos TQ yovatt тоў Xeipwvos ёит- 
унутса. aviabels dé 'HpakAfjs mposðpapav TÒ тє 
8ёхо< чш, кай боуто$ Xeipovos фарџакор. 
ésréÜnkev. | aviatov ё ёуюр TO EXxos eis TÒ omh- 
Aalov 4тай\хаесетсетаь.? каке TENeUTHTAaL Воућо- 
pevos, kai pn O6vvápevos ётєітєр àÜávaros Ñv, 
avtidovros Ad llpougÜéos avTOv? avr айтод 
yevgcóuevov á&ávarav, otws ávéÜavgey. |] oi Aor- 
Toi ё TOv. Kevraúpæv debyovoeiww àXXos àXXayf), 
Kal tives дё} Taperyévovro eis ópos MaAéav, Eù- 
puriæwv бё eis Doronv, Néoaos бё ётї тотацд 
Einvov. tovs dé Мотой ОтодєЁаџєроѕ Посе:- 


1 795 douns E: 10 Tis 0сиђѕ А. 

2 àmaAAdacerai Scaliger : ddAAdooera: EA. 

З aóróv Wagner: тђу EA ; IIpounüéa rbv Hemsterhuis on 
Lucian, Dialog. Mort. 96. | 
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Melian nymph.! He set roast meat before Hercules, 
while he himself ate his meat raw. When Hercules 
called for wine, he said he feared to open the jar 
which belonged to the centaurs in common.? But 
Hercules, bidding him be of good courage, opened 
it, and not long afterwards, scenting the smell, the 
centaurs arrived at the cave of Pholus, armed with 
rocks and firs. The first who dared to enter, Anchius 
and Agrius, were repelled by Hercules with a shower 
of brands, and the rest of them he shot and pursued 
as far as Malea. Thence they took refuge with 
Chiron, who, driven by the Lapiths from Mount 
Pelion, took up his abode at Malea. As the centaurs 
cowered about Chiron, Hercules shot an arrow at 
them, which, passing through the arm of Elatus, 
stuck in the knee of Chiron. Distressed at this, 
Hercules ran up to him, drew out the shaft, and 
applied a medicine which Chiron gave him. But the! 
hurt proving incurable, Chiron retired to the cave 
and there he wished to die, but he could not, for he 
was immortal. However, Prometheus offered him- 
self to Zeus to be immortal in his stead, and so Chiron 
died.] The rest of the centaurs fled in different 
directions, and some came to Mount Malea, and 
Eurytion to Pholoe, and Nessus to the river Evenus. 
The rest of them Poseidon received at Eleusis and 


1 As to these nymphs, see Hesiod, Theog. 187. The name 
perhaps means an ash-tre nymph (from дела, an ash- 
tree), as Dryad means an oak-tree nymph (from dpis, an 
oak-tree). 

? Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 271; Theocritus, vii. 
149 sg. The jar had been presented by Dionysus to a 
centaur with orders not to open it til Hercules came 
(Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12. 3). 
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Sav eis "EXevotva pet karekáAvdrev. Poros 6e! 
куса ёк vexpovd To Béros eGavpalev, ei той 
THALKOUTOUS TO шкрд> ёёфбӨєгрє* TO ёё THS xeipós 
дмо@са» bev ёт} Tov пода Kal параурђџа 
dTékTewev avutov. émaveAÜ0ov бе eis Poronv 
'HpaxXijs ка} Dorov rerevtjcavta Ocacápevos, 
дафа avTOv ёті тђу ToU катроу Onpay параті- 
verat, kai OLofas айтд> Ex Tivos Xoxypms HETA 
крау‹уў$, eis yiova тоћ\и mrapeuuévov єіс–бђсаѕ ? 
éuBpoxtiaas тє ёкошсєу eis Миктрас. 

Iléumrov ётётаёєу avt@ dÜXov trav Adyeiou 
Восктиатоу èv ?)uépa pid povoy ёкфорйта: тту» 
üvÜov. hv бё о Adyeias Bactrevs "H460s, ws 
pév twes єїтор, тай; ‘Hrov, ws дё tives, locer- 
davos, ws бё Éviot, ФорВартоѕ, moris ёё eiye 
Восктратоу тола. tovtTe птросє\дфр 'Hpa- 
к^, ov OgAccas туу Evpucbéws eémitayny, 
ёфаскє på pépa Thv óvOov éxdoprjaeiw, ei 0c 
түу бєкатт» avro TOV Booxnudtwv. Aùyelas дё 
áTicTÓV vTLiOXveirat. paprvpápevos ? 66 'Hpa- 
к^ Tov Adyeiou тада Фића, THs тє AVARS TOV 
OeuéXiov cieie kal rov ' AXjeióv kai тд» Ilgveióv 


1 $óAos 86 . . . Өафаѕ abrbr. This passage has been 
emended by Wagner from the Vatican Epitome (E). In 
the MSS. of Apollodorus (A) it runs as follows: raver day 
66 eis $oAónv 'HpakAZs kal $óAov reAevrüvra Ocasduevos pera 
Kal ÉAAXwv nov, ёАкйтаз ёк vexpov Td BéAos COadualer, ei 
тоў$ TNALKOUTOUS TÒ шкрфу biéfÜeipes Td dE Tis xeipbs длісбђсау 
HrAOov ёж) Thy waida kal wapaxphua &wékrewev aùróv. — 0dias $ 
$óAor ' HpakATs. 

2 «ісобћсаѕ Е: omitted in A. Compare Wagner, Epitome 
Vaticana, рр. 100 sq. ; апа for the late form of the aorist 
(ciowbhoas for єісфсаѕ), see Veitch, Greek Verbs (Oxford, 
1879), p. 715. 
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hid them in a mountain. But Pholus, drawing the 
arrow from a corpse, wondered that so litttle a 
thing could kill sucli big fellows; howbeit, it slipped 
from his hand and lighting on his foot killed him on 
the spot.! So when Hercules returned to Pholoe, he 
beheld Pholus dead; and he buried him and pro- 
ceeded to the boar-hunt. And when he had chased 
the boar with shouts from a certain thicket, he drove 
the exhausted animal into deep snow, trapped it, and 
brought it to Mycenae. 

The fifth labour he laid on him was to carry out 
the dung of the cattle of Augeas in a single day.” 
Now Augeas was king of Elis; some say that he was 
a son of the Sun, others that he was a son of Posei- 
don, and others that he was a son of Phorbas ; and 
he had many herds of cattle. Hercules accosted him, 
and without revealing the command of Eurystheus, 
said that he would carry out the dung in one day, 
if Augeas would give him the tithe of the cattle. 
Augeas was incredulous, but promised. Having taken 
Augeas's son Phyleus to witness, Hercules made a 
breach in the foundations of the cattle-yard, and then, 
diverting the courses of the Alpheus and Peneus, 


! Compare Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 294. 

? As to Augeas and his cattle-stalls, see Theocritus, xxv. 
7 8qq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 13. 3; Pausanias, v. 1. 9 sq.; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 278 гад. (who seems to follow Apollo- 
dorus); Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 629, xi. 700; Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 172; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 
According to the rationalistic Pausanias, the name of the 
father of Augeas was Eleus (Eleios), which was popularly 
corrupted into Helios, ** Sun " ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 
300. | 


3 uaprupduevos E, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 5: 
paprvpobuevos А. 
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TÚVEYYUS péovras rapoxereóaas ёттуүахүвр, ёкроџу 
, М 
Òr dAXrns ёЁодоу поијсаѕ. padov бё Айуєіас ore 
«aT émitayiy Evpvabéws тодто ётітєтёћєстаи, 
Tov ше@д» ойк атєдідоу, mpocéte Ф ypveîro Kat 
шодди vmoaxécÜa, ёте, kal KpiverOat mepi 
Tourou ётогдо$ ÉXeyev elvai. kaÜetouévov 0ё THY 
ó.kaa TOv к\адеі о Фиће) отд HpaxAXéovs тод 
татрд< kaTegapr)pnaev, eimGv оролоуђсаі mis- 
Gov dSwoew avrQ. дбруштбєї; бё Avyetas, mpv 
A a 9 A ГА / N \ 
т» ^уйфо» éveyOnvar, tov тє Фића xai тору 
v 
'HpaxXéa Baóttew é£ "HA400$ éxéXevoe. | «DvXcUs 
Ф 9 М % » ^ ГА € 

pev оду eis AovAixLov HAGE kare? катке, Hpa- 

^ \ 3 » ` N N 
&Xije ё єє "()Xevov mpos Aefapnevóv кє, xai 
xatéXaBe тоўто» uéXXovra б dvdynny uvgaTev- 
ew Evputiove Кєутайро Munoipayny T)» Ovya- 
tépa: id’ оў mapakX5Üeis BonOeiv éX00vra. ётї 
т?» vopdny Evputiova атёктєрєу. Ейрис дейс 

^ ^ ` 

бё ovdé ToÜTov év тоф éra! просєдёЁато TOv 
aOXov, Xéyov ёті pmol rem payOar.” 

е/ 9 / Ф , ^ A , 

ExTov ётётаЁєу абор айтф Tas Yrupdarioas 
ópriÜas éxdi@Eat. ту бё év Sruudar@ wore THs 
'"Аркадіас Xrupdaris Xeyouévg Миз, TOoXM) 
ouvnpedns ÜXg eis тайт» öpves avvéjvyov 


! ка Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: $%8ека EA, Pediasinus, 
De Herculis laboribus, 5. 


? wempax0a: E, Wagner. The MSS. appear to read wexpa- 


хёуш, and so Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker and 
Hercher. 


! Compare Homer, Il. ii. 629, with the Scholiast ; Pausa- 
nias, v. 1. 10, v. 3. 1 and 3. 

2 Compare Bacchylides, referred to by the Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. xi. 295; Bacchylides, ed. R. C. Jebb, p. 430; 
Pus Siculus, iv. 33. 1; Pausanias, vii. 18. 1; Hyginus, 
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which flowed near each other, he turned them into 
the yard, having first made an outlet for the water 
through another opening. When Augeas learned 
that this had been accomplished at the command of 
Eurystheus, he would not pay the reward ; nay more, 
he denied that he had promised to pay it, and on 
that point he professed himself ready to submit to 
arbitration. The arbitrators having taken their seats, 
Phyleus was called by Hercules and bore witness 
against his father, affirming that he had agreed to 
give him a reward. In a rage Augeas, before the 
voting took place, ordered both Phyleus and Hercules 
to pack out of Elis. So Phyleus went to Dulichium 
and dwelt there, and Hercules repaired to Dexa- 
menus at Olenus? Не found Dexamenus on the 
point of betrothing perforce his daughter Mnesimache 
to the centaur Eurytion, and, being called upon by 
him for help, he slew Eurytion when that centaur 
came to fetch his bride. But Eurystheus would not 
admit this labour either among the ten, alleging 
that it had been performed for hire. 

The sixth labour he enjoined on him was to chase 
away the Stymphalian birds? Now at the city of 
Stymphalus in Arcadia was the lake called Stympha- 
lian, embosomed in а deep wood. ‘To it countless 


з As to the Stymphalian birds, see Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. ii. 1059-1057, with the Scholiast on 1054; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 13. 2 ; Strabo, viii. 6. 8, р. 371 ; Pausanias, viii. 
29. 4; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 227 sqgq.; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 291 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 20 and 30 ; 
Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 300. These fabulous birds were 
said to shoot their feathers like arrows. Compare D'Arcy 
Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 162. 
From the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Lc.) we learn 
that the use of a brazen rattle to frighten the birds was 

mentioned both by Pherecydes and Hellanicus. 
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» A * N ^ 4 e ` ^ 
 апћєтог, THY ато TAY Мкр артаүи SedoLKViaL. 
A e ^ ^ 

áunxavoUvros оди HpaxAéovs mas ёк tis ÜXgs 
Tas бомба$ éexBddy, Xadrxea кротаћа didwow 
avT@ Аба пара Hdaícrov №аВодса. тадта 
«povov ti 1 tivos dpous тӯ Миз] mapaketuévov ? 
Tas Üp»iÜas ёфоВе” ai бе rov додтоу ойу йто- 
pévovaas peta Séovs avintavto, Kal ToÜTOV Tov 
троптор» 'HpaxXfjs éró£cvoev атас. 

"Ef8ouov émératev GOXov тб» Коўта ayayeiv 
^ ^ , lé М N 
Tavpov. тодтоу AxovcíAaos uév eivai onoi Tov 
6.aropÜucvcavra Evpworny Ди, tives 66 tov bro 
^ , / , / е? 
IIoceióQvos арадобёрта ёк даћасотс, Čte rara- 
Ovcew Посє:д@рм Mivws elme тб $avév ёк tis 
даћасотс̧. Kai фас: Oeacdpevov avtov тоб 
Tavpov TO калло тодто» pev eis Tà Воукоћ№ма 
amoTéu([rau? Өдсаг 6€ dXXov Tocedave: ёф’ ols 
opyigÜévra TOv Ücóv aypi@aat Tov Tavpov. ёт! 
ToUTov Trapayevóuevos eis Koyr 'HpaxXifs, 
ётє:д) ovAXafeiv * aktobyts Mívos elmev айтф 
AapBavew Siayovcapéve, Ма Вор каї 5 трос Ev- 
росдќа Staxopicas ёдє:Ёє, кай rò NotTrov elaaev 
» e бё @ М ? 6 / М 
йрєто' 0 тА\аъ>л@бє1$ eis? Yaraptnv тє kai 
> / е? \ N э / , 
Apkadiay йтасар, kal d:aBas тб» "loOpnóv, eis 

1 èri E, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 6: úré A. 

2 яаракєиќуоо E, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 6: 
mepikeiuuévov А. 

3 &roréjijac Е: àmoméumew A. * cudd\aBety E: AaBeiv А. 

5 AaBov kal Е: kal AaBàv А. 

5 eis E, but apparently absent in A: ava Heyne, who, 


however, would prefer to omit Swdprny тє kal 'Apkaóíav 
&тасау as an interpolation. 


! In no other ancient account of the Stymphalian birds, 
so far as I know, are wolves mentioned. "There is perhaps 
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birds had flocked for refuge, fearing to be preyed 
upon by the wolves! So when Hercules was at 
a loss how to drive the birds from the wood, Athena 
gave him brazen castanets, which she had received 
from Hephaestus. By clashing these on a certain 
mountain that overhung the lake, he scared the 
birds. They could not abide the sound, but fluttered 
up in a fright, and in that way Hercules shot 
them. 

The seventh labour he enjoined on him was to 
bring the Cretan Bull.? Acusilaus says that this was 
the bull that ferried across Europa for Zeus; but some 
say it was the bull that Poseidon sent up from the sea 
when Minos promised to sacrifice to Poseidon what 
should appear out of the sea. And they say that 
when he saw the beauty of the bull he sent it away 
to the herds and sacrificed another to Poseidon; at 
which the god was angry and made the bull savage. 
To attack this bull Hercules came to Crete, and 
when, in reply to his request for aid, Minos told him 
to fight and catch the bull for himself, he caught it 
and brought it to Eurystheus, and having shown it 
to him he let it afterwards go free. But the bull 
roamed to Sparta and all Arcadia, and traversing the 


a reminiscence of an ancient legend in the name of the 
Wolf's Ravine, which is still given to the deep glen, between 
immense pine-covered slopes, through which the road runs 
south-westward from Styinphalus to Orchomenus. The glen 
forms а conspicuous feature in the landscape to anyone 
seated on the site of the ancient city and looking across the 
clear shallow water of the lake to the high mountains that 
bound the valley on the south. See my commentary on 
Pausanias, vol. iv. p. 269. 

? As to the Cretan bull see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 13. 4; 
Pausanias, i. 27. 9 sq., у. 10. 9; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 293— 
298 (who seems to follow Apollodorus) ; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 
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Mapabava т?с 'Атткй< adixopevos tous éyxo- 
pious SueAvpaivero. 

"Ovy6oov áOXov émérafev айтф tas Atoundous 
тоў Opaxós їттои< eis Muxnvas коше”, Hv 66 
otros "Apeos kal Корти, BaciXeUs Bictover 
&Üvove paxkiov kai payıpwtárov, elxe 66 avOpw- 
тофа‹уоу$ immous. TXevcas оду perà Tv Ékov- 
ciws cvverouévov kai Bracdpevos тойс ёті та 
patvais TÀV immwyv VTápXovras ğyayev ёті тї 
Odraccav. tav бё BucTóvov civ dros èrm- 

4 ` A еу , , , 1 
Bonfovvrwy tas èv Vrmovs тарёдокєу ' ABÓ:po 
$dvAdcceiv: obros дё ўи '"EpuoU та, Aoxpos é£ 
'Ocoivros, HpaxXéovs époyevos, bv ai immo 
ёфдера»  émiomacápevav? трос ё tovs Bi- 
atovas Stayovradpevos kai Avoundnv атоктейуа<$ 
TOUS Аойтоў$ nvdyxace® devyew, xal ктісаѕ 
том» "Af89pa* тара tov Trd$ov tov бафба- 

1 'ABofpo, Е: abdhpy or avdhpe A, Pediasmus, De Herculis 
laboribus, 

? For éricvacduevai we should perhaps read 9:aexaadpeva:, 
** by tearing him in pieces." The mares were man-eating. 

3 4váykace E, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 8: dváy- 
ka(e А. 


* &Bdnpa E, Wagner: &vinpoy А: “ABSnpov Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher. 


1 As to the man-eating mares of Diomedes, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 15. 3 sq.; Philostratus, Imagines, ii. 25 ; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 245 8qq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
ii. 399-308 (who seems to follow Apollodorus, except that he 
speaks of the animals in the masculine as horses, not mares); 
Strabo, vii. p. 331, frags. 44 and 47, ed. A. Meineke ; Stepha- 
nus Byzantius, s.v. "АВёура ; Hyginus, Fab. 30 (who gives 
the names of four horses, not mares). According to Diodorus 
Siculus (Lc.), Hercules killed the Thracian king Diomedes 
himself by exposing him to his own mares, which devoured 
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Isthmus arrived at Marathon in Attica and harried 
the inhabitants. 

The eighth labour he enjoined on him was to bring 
the mares of Diomedes the Thracian to Mycenae.! 
Now this Diomedes was a son of Ares and Cyrene, 
and he was king of the Bistones, a very war-like 
Thracian people, and he owned man-eating mares. So 
Hercules sailed with a band of volunteers, and having 
overpowered the grooms who were in charge of the 
mangers, he drove the mares to the sea. When the 
Bistones in arms came to the rescue, he committed 
the mares to the guardianship of Abderus, who was 
a son of Hermes, a native of Opus in Locris, and a 
minion of Hercules; but the mares killed him by 
dragging him after them. But Hercules fought against 
the Bistones, slew Diomedes and compelled the rest 
toflee. And he founded a city Abdera beside the 
grave of Abderus who had been done to death,’ 


him. Further, the historian tells us that when Hercules 
brought the mares to Eurystheus, the king dedicated them 
to Hera, and that their descendants existed down to the time 
of Alexander the Great. 

? Compare Strabo, vii. p. 531, frags. 44 and 47, ed. A. 
Meineke; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. “AB3npa; Philostratus, 
Imagines, ii. 25. From Philostratus we learn that athletic 
games were celebrated in honour of Abderus. They com- 
prised boxing, wrestling, the pancratium, and all the other 
usual contests, with the exception of horse-racing—no 
doubt because Abderus was said to have been killed by 
horses. We may compare the rule which excluded horses 
from the Arician grove, because horses were said to have 
killed Hippolytus, with whom Virbius, the traditionary 
founder of the sanctuary, was identified. See Virgil, Aen. 
vii. 761-780 ; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 265 sg. When we remember 
that the Thracian king Lycurgus is said to have been killed 
by horses in order to restore the fertility of the land (see 
Apollodorus, iii. 5. 1), we may oonjecture that the tradition 
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pévtos ' ABÓrjpov, tas} Umrmovs кошсас Ейрис 6єї 
Gdwxe. ueÜévros бё aùràs Evpuvaobéws, eis тд 
Aeyójevov Gpos "Oxvmov ё\додса. mpòs тфу 
Onpiwy атф@ћоуто. 

"Evarov á0Xov 'HpakXet émérafe Cworthpa 

/ \ e ? e , P 
кош єт tov `Ї1тто\ут$. айт бё éfaciXevev 
` 

'Auatóvev, а? катфкооу тєрї тоу Өєршодоута 
потаџо», éÜvos uéya TA катӣ TóXeuov: HoKOUY 
yap avdpiav, кай et mote piyétoas yevynoeay, Tà 
Onrea érpedov, ка} rovs pev Sektovs pactovs 
I фо ? еу M ? > , s М 
6&0\ Вор, ба ит keXvcvrat àxovriGew, тойс дё 
арістєро?с ciwy, iva трёфои. elye 66 '"ImmroXvro 
tov "Арєос̧ бюстӯӱра, supBorov тод протєйє 
атас®у. émi тодтоо tov {остра `Нракм}< 
éméumero, Мае» айтор ёт:доџойстѕ тў Ейрис- 
béws Üvyarpós `Адёшјттѕ.  TapaXaBov obv éOe- 
Aovrüs cuppayous èv på ут Eres,” xal просі- 
ayet vijoo Паре, fjv? katrwcouvv ot Mivaos viol 
Evpupédav Xpvons Nndariov Piroraos. aro- 

ГА 4 $ $ ГА ^ А ^ 5 \ / A 2 
Bávrev* бе dvo0 тфу èv «Tj»? уі avvéfm reXev 
rioari 0то тфу Mivwos viðv imép ðv ayavaxtav 
1 tas ER: Tovs А. 2 wre? E. з $y Faber: xal A. 
+ àmoBáyriy Heyne : amd advrwy A. 5 тӯ added by Bekker. 


of the man-eating mares of Diomedes, another Thracian king 
who is said to have been killed by horses, points to a custom 
of human sacrifice performed by means of horses, whether 
the victim was trampled to death by their hoofs or tied to 
their tails and rent asunder. If the sacrifice was offered, as 
the legend of Lycurgus suggests, for the sake of fertilizing 
the ground, the reason for thus tearing the victim to pieces 
may have been to scatter the precious life-giving fragments 
as widely and as quickly as possible over the barren earth. 
Compare Adonis, Attis, Osiris’, ii. 97 sqq. The games at 
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and bringing the mares he gave them to Eurystheus. 
But Eurystheus let them go, and they came to Mount 
Olympus, as it is called, and there they were de- 
stroyed by the wild beasts. | 

The ninth labour he enjoined on Hercules was to 
bring the belt of Hippolyte.1 She was queen of the 
Amazons, who dwelt about the river Thermodon, a 
people great in war; for they cultivated the manly 
virtues, and if ever they gave birth to children 
through intercourse with the other sex, they reared 
the females; and they pinched off the right breasts 
that they might not be trammelled by them in throw- 
ing the javelin, but they kept the left breasts,that thev 
might suckle. Now Hippolyte had the belt of Ares 
іп token of her superiority to all the rest. Hercules 
was sent to fetch this belt because Admete, daughter 
of Eurystheus, desired to get it. So taking with hima 
band of volunteer comrades in a single ship he set 
sail and put in to the island of Paros, which was in- 
habited by the sons of Minos,? to wit, Eurymedon, 
Chryses, Nephalion, and Philolaus. But it chanced 
that two of those in the ship landed and were killed 
by the sons of Minos. Indignant at this, Hercules 
Abdera are alluded to by the poet Machon, quoted by 
Athenaeus, viii. 41, p. 349 в. 

1 As to the expedition of Hercules to fetch the belt of the 
Amazon, see Euripides, Hercules Furens, 408 sqq.; Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. ii. 777 sqq., 966 sqq., with the Scholia on 
vv. 778, 780; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 16; Pausanias, v. 10. 9 ; 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 240 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 309 sqq.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 1327 (who 
п; Apollodorus and cites him by name); Hyginus, 

? According to Diodorus Siculus (v. 79. 2), Rhadamanthys 
bestowed the island of Paros on his son Alcaeus. Combined 
with the evidence of Apollodorus, the tradition points to a 
Cretan colony in Paros. 
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"HpaxAfe TovTovs pev тарахрїна алтєктегиє, 
TOUS 92 Xowrovs катакћ№єісаѕ ÈTOMÓPKEL, ws 
ётітрєс Bevaápevot TrapecáXovv ауті тфу avatpe- 
Üévrov бйо Aafetv, obs àv аўтд Ө@ӨєМмтє єр. o 
дё Ajcas THY TTOXLOpKiAV, Kal тойс "Avdpoyew Tov 
Mivwos vious avehopevos AXxaiov ка} 2Oéverov, 
кє eis Мосар трд Аико» tov AackUXov, kai 
feria beis 0т01... тоў ВєВрӯкоу Baciréws 
cvuBaAóvrov, Bon àv Айке TONAOUS ATEKTELVE, 
ye?” dw xal tov BaciMéa Muydova, адемфду 
"Anókov. каў тўс? ВєВруко» TOAN $ атотєрд- 
pevos туђи ёдоюкє Луке" 0 0 mácav éxeivnv ёка- 
№єсєу "Нракћегал. 

КаталгАейтауто$ бе ‚е TOV ву Өєшокӯра M- 
péva, Tapayevopévns eis* avrov "ImroAórgs kai 
Tívos ко: уар тобдорёл, Kai бшсе) TOV 
Coo Tpa тос ошё, ' 'Hpa må TOV Ayuatóvoev 
єікасбєїса TÒ TAOS ётєфоіта, Aéyovca бтг® 
TV Baoirioa adaprafovary' oi TpoceADóvres 
Eévot. ai òè шеб ÓTÀcV eri ту раду xaTéOcov 
тй 11045.83 as дё elóev adtas кай®тМмо yévas 
HpaxMis, vouigas ёк dodou тоўто уєиёсдои, THY 
uev “Ттто%йтлу» ктєйуа$ TOV Soar ipa афагреїтои, 
тро бе Tas Xovráüs óryovicápevos алттот\е, Kal 
T. poaia et Tpota. 

XvveBeBjket Sè TOTE катӣ ин» "А то\ћ\ороѕ 
xai Посє:д@роѕ aruyely Tiv том».  'AgróNXov 

! The passage is corrupt and defective. Heyne proposed 
to correct and supply it as follows : xal teviadels i un’ <айтой,> 
ToU BeBpixwy Васіл бо eiaBaAóvros ««is thy ҮЙ», > BonOwv. 
Sommer conjectured bn’ <airod, тойтоу 5& кої> той ВеВрбкоу 


Вас:Лёюз соцВаћбутоу. 
2 т95 Wagner: thy А. > moray Heyne: жбл А. 
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killed the sons of Minos on the spot and besieged 
the rest closely, till they sent envoys to request that 
in the room of the murdered men he would take 
two, whom he pleased. So he raised the siege, and 
taking on board the sons of Androgeus, son of Minos, 
to wit, Alcaeus and Sthenelus, he came to Mysia, to 
the court of Lycus, son of Dascylus, and was enter- 
tained by him; and in a battle between him and 
the king of the Bebryces Hercules sided with 
Lycus and slew many, amongst others King Mygdon, 
brother of Amycus. Апа he took much land from 
the Bebryces and gave it to Lycus, who called it all 
Heraclea. 

Having put in at the harbour of Themiscyra, he 
received a visit from Hippolyte, who inquired why he 
was come, and promised to give him the belt. But 
Hera in the likeness of an Amazon went up and 
down the multitude saying that the strangers who had 
arrived were carrying off the queen. So the Amazons 
in arms charged on horseback down on the ship. 
But when Hercules saw them in arms, he suspected 
treachery, and killing Hippolyte stripped her of her 
belt. And after fighting the rest he sailed away and 
touched at Troy. 

But it chanced that the city was then in distress con- 
sequently on the wrath of Apollo and Poseidon. For 


4 eis Е, Tzetzes, Schol. оп Lycophron, 1327: os А. 

5 fros xouévns Pediasmus (De Herculis laboribus, 9), Her- 
cher, Wagner : ómioxvovnévns EA. 

6 gr; E, absent apparently in A. 

1 dpaprdovew ER: &prá(ovoiw А. 

* gv Trois omitted by Hercher, j 
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yàp xai Tlocedav tyv AaogéGovros Üfpww Tepa- 
саг ÜÓéXovres, eikaaÜévres advOpwrois vméo yovro 
ёт pob тєгє» тд llépyauov. тоў 0ё re- 
Хісасі TOv ше@б» оюк amedidov. бй тодто 
э , A b! м ^ \ ^ 
AmoAXov uév Notpov émeuNre, IloaeióQv O6 кїто<$ 
арафєрдрєуоу vireo wAnmpupidos, ё тойу v тф 
medio cuvvýpraķčev аъбрфтоиѕ. xpnopav дё Xe- 
yóvrov атаћлМ№аүђу écecOar тди cuppopar, éàv 
0n! A s *H , ` 0 / , ^ 

Tpo05! Aaouéóov ‘Horovny thy доуатёра avtov 
TQ Kyte Вора», obros? mpovOnxe Tais TXnciov 
Tis да№асотс пётраіѕ просартђсаѕ. rTavTny 

1 тробд E: жросеўђ A. 

2 тё кїтє Bopáv, obros Е: Bopay кӯте:, б $ А. 


1 Compare Homer, Ј/. vii. 452 8q., xxi. 441-457. According 
to the former of these passages, the walls of Troy were built 
by Poseidon and Apollo jointly for king Laomedon. But 
according to the latter passage the walls were built by 
Poseidon alone, and while he thus toiled as a mason, Apollo 
served as a herdsman, tending the king’s cattle in the wooded 
glens of Ida. Their period of service lasted for a year, and 
at the end of it the faithless king not only dismissed the two 
deities without the stipulated wages which they had honestly 
earned, but threatened that, if they did not take themselves 
off, he would tie Apollo hand and foot and sell him for a slave 
in the islands, not however before he had lopped off the ears 
of both of them with а knife. Thus insulted as well as robbed, 
the two gods retired with wrath and indignation at their 
hearts. This strange tale, told by Homer, is alluded to by 
Pindar (Olymp. viii. 30 (40) sqq.), who adds to it the detail 
that the two gods took the hero Aeacus with them to aid 
them in the work of fortification; and the Scholiast on 
Pindar (pp. 194 sq. ed. Boeckh) explains that, as Troy was 
fated to be captured, it was necessary that in building the 
walls the immortals should be assisted by a mortal, else the 
city would have been impregnable. The sarcastic Lucian 
tells us (De sacrificiis, 4) that both Apollo and Poseidon 
laboured as bricklayers at the walls of Troy, and that the 
sum of which the king cheated them was more than thirty 
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desiring to put the wantonness of Laomedon to the 
proof, Apollo and Poseidon assumed the likeness ot 
men and undertook to fortify Pergamum for wages. 
But when they had fortified it, he would not pay 
them their wages.! Therefore Apollo sent a pest- 
ilence, and Poseidon a sea monster, which, carried 
up by a flood, snatched away the people of the 
plain. But as oracles foretold deliverance from these 
calamities if Laomedon would expose his daughter 
Hesione to be devoured by the sea monster, he ex- 
posed her by fastening her to the rocks near the sea.” 


Trojan drachmas. The fraud is alluded to by Virgil (Georg. 
і. 502) and Horace (Odes, iii. 3. 21 sq.). Compare Hyginus, 
Fab. 89; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 194 sqq. ; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. viii. 157; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol. i. рр. 43 8q., 138 (First Vatican Mytho- 
рол, 136; Second Vatican Mythographer, 193). Homer 

oes not explain why Apollo and Poseidon took service with 
Laomedon, but his Scholiast (on Jl. xxi. 444), in agreement 
with Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 34), says that their 
service was а punishment inflicted on them by Zeus for a 
conspiracy into which some of the gods had entered for the 
purpose of putting him, the supreme god, in bonds. The 
conspiracy is mentioned by Homer (ZU. i. 399 sqq.), who 
names Poseidon, Hera, and Athena, but not Apollo, among 
the conspirators ; their nefarious design was defeated by the 
intervention of Thetis and the hundred-handed giant Bri- 
areus. We have already heard of Apollo serving a man in 
the capacity of neatherd as à punishment for murder per- 
petrated by the deity (see above, i. 9. 15, with the note). 
These backstair chronicles of Olympus shed a curious light 
on the early Greek conception of divinity. 

? For the story of the rescue of Hesione by Hercules, see 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 42; Scholiast on Homer, JI. xx. 146; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 34; Ovid, Metamorph. 
xi. 211 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. ii. 451 899.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 89; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 157; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. p. 44 · 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 136). А curious variant 
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ди éxkeuuéviy»  Нракћ№с vréoxero accew,! ei 
Tas immous тара Aaopédovtos AnYerat as Zevs 
топ» ths Tavupndous арта wre. бшсе} 
66 Aaopédovtos єітдбртоѕ, ктєіраѕ TÒ Kiros ‘Hoto- 
vyv ётоюсє. џи) Bovropévou ё tov ptoOdov aro- 
Sodvat, Toreunoew Троіа? атећл)саѕ àvijyOn. 
Kai трост уе: Аїр, буба Eeviteras taro Ió- 
Tuos, aot \éwv ё ёт! THs 2:000 tHS Alvias 
Lapmndova, lloceióQvos uév viov aberdhov дё 
IóXTvos, . pia r3 бута TofeUcas атєектєіє. 
Kat Tapayevopevos eig &ácov Kai уєрюсаџєроѕ 
TOUS évoixodvtas @padxas wre tots 'AvOpóryeo 
maici kaToukety. ёк doou ё opunBels émi To- 
роит» Ilorúyovov xai 'TyXéyovov, rovs Протёоѕ 
тоў Ilocetdavos viovs, таай прокаћоуџёроис 
xarà т» таму» améxteve. кошісас ё TÒV 
Cwornpa eis Мокра ёдокєу Evpvabei. 


1 gócew E: cdcew airhy А. 2 Tpolz E: Tpoíav A. 


of the story is told, without mention of Hesione, by the 
Second Vatican Mythographer (Fab. 193, vol. i. p. 138, 
ed. G. Н. Bode). Tzetzes says that Hercules, in full armour, 
lea into the jaws of the sea-monster, and was in its 
belly for three days hewing and hacking it, and that at 
the end of the three days he came forth without any hair 
on his head. The Scholiast on Homer (/.c.) tells the tale 
similarly, and refers to Hellanicus as his authority. The 
story of Hercules and Hesione corresponds closely to that of 
Perseus and Andromeda (see Apollodorus, ii. 4. 3). Both 
tales may have originated in a custom of sacrificing maidens 
to be the brides of the Sea. Compare The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, ii. 150 sqq. 

1 The horses were given by Zeus to Tros, the father of 
Ganymede. See Homer, Jl. v. 265 sqq.; Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite, 210 sg.; Pausanias, v. 24. 5. According to 
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Seeing her exposed, Hercules promised to save 
her on condition of receiving from Laomedon the 
mares which Zeus had given in compensation for the 
rape of Ganymede.! On Laomedon's saying that 
he would give them, Hercules killed the monster 
and saved Hesione. But when Laomedon would not 
give the stipulated reward,? Hercules put to sea 
after threatening to make war on Troy.? 

And he touched at Aenus, where he was entertained 
by Poltys. And as he was sailing away he shot and 
killed on the Aenian beach a lewd fellow, Sarpedon, 
son of Poseidon and brother of Poltys. And having 
come to Thasos and subjugated the Thracians who 
dwelt in the island, he gave it to the sons of Andro- 
geus to dwell in. From Thasos he proceeded to 
Torone, and there, being challenged to wrestle by 
Polygonus and Telegonus, sons of Proteus, son of 
Poseidon, he killed them in the wrestling match.* 
And having brought the belt to Mycenae he gave it 
to Eurystheus. 


another account, which had the support of а Cyclic poet, the 
eompensation given to the bereaved father took the shape, 
not of horses, but of a golden vine wrought by Hephaestus. 
See Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 1391. As the duty of 
Ganymede was to pour the red nectar from a golden bowl in 
heaven (Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 206), there would be 
a certain suitability in the bestowal of a golden vine to replace 
him in his earthly home. 

? As to the refusal of Laomedon to give the horses to 
Hercules, see Homer, Jl. v. 638-651, xxi. 441—457 ; Ovid, 
Metamorph. хі. 218 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab.69. Laomedon twice 
broke his word, first to Poseidon and Apollo and afterwards 
to Hercules. Hence Ovid speaks of ** the twice-perjured 
walls of Troy " (Metamorph. xi. 215). 

з As to the siege and capture of Troy by Hercules, see 
below, ii. 6. 4. 

* Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 320 sq. 
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10 - Aéxarov éretdyn!.aOrov ras T'npvovov Boas? 
et ’Epudetas коше. "Epv@eca бё ўр 'Окєаъой 
TAnctov keuévy vicos, f) vüv Tddepa kaXetrat. 
тайт» катфкє I'npvovns Xpvodopos kai Kar- 
Appons THS ‘Oxeavod, tpv €xycv avdpav cvp- 
dues capa, cuvnypévor® ets Ev катӣ THY уастќра, 
ёт yio ёрои 5é4 eis Tpeis ато Aayovwy тє Kal 
unpôv. elxe дё dowvtxads Boas, àv jv BovkoXos 
Evputiwv, фуАаё бё "OpÜos* о кйш» Sixéparos é£ 
'Exíóvgs xai Tudadvos wyeyevvnuévos. mopevó- 
pevos ойи ётї tas l'gpvóvov Boas бй rhs Evpo- 
TNS, аура TONA <t@a> àveXov! Літ ётє- 
Bave,’ kal mapedOav 'Taprqacóv ёстпоє onpeta 
THs wopeias ёті т@> брошю» Evpwrrns kai ArBins 


1 éwerdyn E : $ ётбут А. 2 Béas E: Bois A. 

3 guvnypévov èv Bekker. 4 56 Heyne: тє A. 

5 "Op0os Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 10: "Op0pos A. 
See exegetical note on this passage. 

6 »yeyernuévos BC. 

7 wéAAa <(фа> AveAGv Wagner (comparing Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 17. 3): wéAAa *xapeA0óv А. 

5 èréßn Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 24 x, Hercher. 


! As to Hercules and the cattle of Geryon, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 287-294, 979-983 ; Pindar, Frag. 169 (151), ed. Sandys ; 
Herodotus, iv. 8; Plato, Gorgias, 39, p. 484 в; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 17 sq. ; Pausanias, iii. 18. 13, iv. 36. 3 ; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 240 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
ii. 322-352 (who seems to follow Apollodorus) ; Scholiast on 
Plato, Timaeus, р. 24x; Pliny, Nat. Hist. iv. 120 ; Solinus, 
xxiii. 12; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 300. | 

2 Compare Herodotus, iv. 8; Strabo, iii. 2. 11, p. 148, 
iii. 5 4, р. 169; Pliny, Nat. Hist. iv. 120; Solinus, xxiii. 12. 
Сайга is Cadiz. According to Pliny (/.с.), the name is de- 
rived from a Punic word gadir, meaning ** hedge." Compare 
Dionysius, Perieg. 453 sqq. The same word agadir is still 
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Аз a tenth labour he was ordered to fetch the kine 
of Geryon from Erythia Now Erythia was an 
island near the ocean; it is now called Gadira.? 
This island was inhabited by Geryon, son of Chrysaor 
by Callirrhoe, daughter of Ocean. Не had the body 
of three men grown together and joined in one at 
the waist, but parted in three from the flanks and 
thighs* He owned red kine, of which Eurytion 
was the herdsman and Orthus,* the two-headed hound, 
begotten by Typhon on Echidna, was the watch-dog. 
So journeying through Europe to fetch the kine of 
Geryon he destroyed many wild beasts and set foot 
in Libya,5 and proceeding to Tartessus he erected as 
tokens of his journey two pillars over against each 


used in the south of Morocco in the sense of **fortified house," 
and many places in that country bear the name. Amongst 
them the port of Agadir is the best known. бее E. Doutté, 
En tribu (Paris, 1914), pp. 50 sg. The other name of the 
island is given by Solinus (/.c.) in the form Erythrea, and by 
Mela (iii. 47) in the form Eythria. 

5 As to the triple form of Geryon, compare Hesiod, Theog. 
987; Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 870; Euripides, Hercules 
Furens, 493 sq.; Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 24E; 
Pausanias, v. 19. 1: Lucian, T'oxaris, 62; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 659; Lucretius, v. 28; Horace, Odes, ii. 14. 
7 84.; Virgil, Aen. vi. 289; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 184 sq.; 
Hyginus, fab. 30 and 151. | 

* The watchdog's name is variously given as Orthus (Orthos) 
and Orthrus (Orthros). See Hesiod, Theog. 293 (where Orthos 
seems to be the better reading); Quintus Smyrnaeus, Post- 
homerica, vi. 253 (Orthros) ; Scholiast on Pindar, Jsthm. i. 
13 (15) (Orthos) ; Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 24 x (Orthros, 
so Stallbaum); J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 333 (Orthros) ; 
Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 10 (Orthos); Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. viii. 300 (Orthrus). | 
. 5 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 17. 3 sq., who says that 
Hercules completely cleared Crete of wild beasts, and that he 
subdued many of the wild beasts in the deserts of Libya and 
rendered the land fertile and prosperous. | 
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avrigtoixyous био тта.  Üepouevos! бё ото 

e 

Ноу катӣ thv mopelav, тд Trofov ётї tov Өєду 

е ^ 
évérewev: 0 Òe туу ávÓpeí(av аўто? Üavuácas 
э 

хр?сєо» ёдюкє Sétras, dy ф Tov NQreavòv eré- 

pace. xai maparevóuevos eis '"EpvOeiav èv dpe 

y , d , , de e 4 > э 
А Ваут: айе та. aicBopuevos 06 о коюу ёт 

е ^ ^ , 

а?тӧу @рџа` б Ó6 каї ToÜTov TQ ротаћ Taie, 
! Gepduevos R, Pediasmus, De Herculis laborshus, 10: 6ep- 

pawduevos А. 


1 The opinions of the ancients were much divided on the 
subject of the Pillars of Hercules. See Strabo, iii. 5. 5, 
рр. 169-172. The usual opinion apparently identified them 
with the rock of Calpe (Gibraltar) and the rock of Abyla, 
Abila, or Abylica (Ceuta) on the northern and southern sides 
of the straits. See Strabo, iii. 5. 5, p. 170; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 649 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. iii. 4; Mela, i. 
27, ii. 95; Martianus Capella, vi. 624. Further, it seems to 
have been commonly supposed that before the time of Her- 
cules the two continents were here joined by an isthmus, and 
that the hero cut through the isthmus and so created the 
straits. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 18. 5; Seneca, Herculcs 
furens, 235 sqq.; id. Hercules Octaeus, 1240 ; Pliny, l.c.; Mela, 
i. 27 ; Martianus Capella, vi. 625. Some people, however, on the 
contrary, thought that the straits were formerly wider, and 
that Hercules narrowed them to prevent the monsters of the 
Atlantic ocean from bursting into the Mediterranean (Diodorus 
Siculus, /.c.). An entirely different роп identified the 
Pillars of Hercules with two brazen pillars in the sanctuary 
of Hercules at Gadira (Cadiz), on which was engraved an 
inscription recording the cost of building the temple. See 
Strabo, iii. 5. 5, p. 170; compare Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 242, 
who speaks of ‘‘the columns of Hercules consecrated at 
Gadira.” For other references to the Pillars of Hercules, see 
Pindar, Olymp. iii. 43 sq., Nem. iii. 21, Isthm. iv. 11 8q.; 
Athenaeus, vii. 98, р. 315 ср; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 339 
(who here calls the pillars Alybe and Abinna); Scholiast on 
Plato, Timaeus, p. 24 =; Dionysius, Orbis Descriptio, 64-68, 
with the commentary of Eustathius (Geographi Graeci 
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other at the boundaries of Europe and Libya.! But 
being heated by the Sun on his journey, he bent 
his bow at the god, who in admiration of his hardi- 
hood, gave him a golden goblet in which he crossed 
the ocean.?^ And having reached Erythia he lodged 
on Mount Abas. However the dog, perceiving him, 
rushed at him; but he smote it with his club, and 


Minores, ed. C. Müller, ii. pp. 107, 228). According to Eusta- 
thius (/.c.), Calpe was the name given to the rock of Gibraltar 
by the barbarians, but its Greek name was Alybe; and the 
rock of Ceuta was called Abenna by the barbarians but by 
the Greeks Cynegetica, that is, the Hunter's Rock. Не tells 
us further that the pillars were formerly named the Pillars 
of Cronus, and afterwards the Pillars of Briareus. 

? Apollodorus seems to be here following Pherecydes, as 
we learn from a passage which Athenaeus (xi. 39, p. 470 c D) 
quotes from the third book of Pherecydes as follows: ** And 
: Hercules drew his bow at him as if he would shoot, and the 
Sun bade him give over; so Hercules feared and gave over. 
And in return the Sun bestowed on him the golden goblet. 
which carried him with his horses, when he set, through the 
Ocean all night to the east, where the Sun rises. Then 
Hercules journeyed in that goblet to Erythia. And when he 
was on the open sea, Ocean, to make trial of him, caused the 
goblet to heave wildly on the waves. Hercules was about to 
shoot him with an arrow ; and the Ocean was afraid, and 
bade him give over." Stesichorus described the Sun embark. 
ing in а golden goblet that he might cross the ocean in the 
darkness of night and come to his mother, his wedded wife, 
and children dear. See Athenaeus, xi. 38, p. 468 E; compare 
id. хі. 16, p. 781 р. The voyage of Hercules in the golden 
goblet was also related by the early poets Pisander and Pan- 
yasis in the poems, both called Heracíia, which they devoted 
to the exploits of the great hero. See Athenaeus, xi. 38, 
p. 469 р; compare Macrobius, Saturn., v. 21. 16 and 19. 
Another poet, Mimnermus, supposed that at night the weary 
Sun slept in a golden bed, which floated across the sea to 
Ethiopia, where a chariot with fresh horses stood ready for 
him to mount and resume his daily journey across the sky. 
See Athenaeus, xi. 39, p. 470 a. 
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M ` , > f ^ N ^ 
xai tov (SovkoXovr Evputiova TQ ruvi BonÜo)vra 
aTéxTewwe. Mevoirns 0 éxet tas Ardou Boas 
Booxwv I'npvovn TO yeyovos amnyyetrer. о 8€ 
karaXafBov 'HpaxAéa тарда тотаноь ' AvÜeuoüvta 
Tas Boas áàTáyovra, svotnoápevos paxny Tobev- 
Deis àTéÜavev. 'HpaxAXis ёё évOéuevos tras Boas 
eis TO Oémas kai Statrevcas eis Taprnocòv 
€ М , , / ` / 

Нмо marv атёдокє TÒ détras. 
Мє\х@Өшөъ» 66 'Agónpíav! es Avyvarivqv? т\Өєр, 
9 Ф ` , , A > L4 8 \ [4 

ev 7 tas Boas афуродито laXefiov? re kai Aép- 
xuvos of Посє:00205 viol, ods kreivas ĉea Tuppn- 
vías net. ато ‘Pyyiou 66 els аторртүрис: таўро$, 


1 "ABdnplav Heyne: abdnpiay or àvbnpíay A: 'I8npíay Gale. 

2 Avyiorivny Gale (compare Diodorus Siculus iv. 19. 4, 
éxolnoato Thy wopelay бй тїз Avyva Trucos) : Acyuny Heyne, con- 
jecturing Alyuvas: AcBunv A, J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 340. 

3 iaAeBiov R: алеВіои A. | 

! Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 652, who 
probably follows Apollodorus. 

3 Abderia, the territory of Abdera, а Phoenician city of 
southern Spain, not to be confused with the better known 
Abdera in Thrace. See Strabo, iii. 4. 3, p. 157 ; Stephanus 
Byzantius, 8.0. "A85npa. 

3 Apollodorus has much abridged a famous adventure of 
Hercules in Liguria. Passing through the country with the 
herds of Geryon, he was attacked by a great multitude of the 
warlike natives, who tried to rob him of the cattle. Fora 
time he repelled them with his bow, but his supply of arrows 
running short he was reduced to great straits; for the 
ground, being soft earth, afforded no stones to be used as 
missiles. So he prayed to his father Zeus, and the god in 
pity rained down stones from the sky ; and by picking them 
up and hurling them at his foes, the hero was able to turn 
the tables on them. The place where this adventure took 

lace was said to be а plain between Marseilles and the 

hone, which was called the Stony Plain on account of the 
vast quantity of stones, about as large as a man's hand, 
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when the herdsman Eurytion came to the help of the 
dog, Hercules killed him also. But Menoetes, who 
was there pasturing the kine of Hades, reported to 
Geryon what had occurred, and he, coming up with 
Hercules beside the river Anthemus,! as he was 
driving away the kine, joined battle with him and 
was shot dead. Апа Hercules, embarking the kine 
in the goblet and sailing across to Tartessus, gave 
back the goblet to the Sun. 

And passing through Abderia? he came to 
Liguria, where lalebion and Dercynus, sons of 
Poseidon, attempted to rob him of the kine, but 
he killed them * and went on his way through 
Tyrrhenia. But at Rhegium a bull broke away 5 


which were scattered thickly over it. In his play Prometheus 
Unbound, Aeschylus introduced this story in the form of a 
prediction put in the mouth of Prometheus and addressed 
to his deliverer Hercules. See Strabo, iv. 1. 7, рр. 182 5q.; 
Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antig. Rom. i. 41; Eustathius, 
Commentary on Dionysius Periegetes, 76 (Geographi Graeci 
Minores, ed. C. Müller, ii. 231); чушш, Astronom. ii. 6; 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 66 sq. 
The Stony Plain is now called the Plaine de la Crau. It 
* attracts the attention of all travellers between Arles and 
Marseilles, since it is intersected by the railway that joins 
those two cities. It forms a wide level area, extending for 
many square miles, which is covered with round rolled stones 
from the size of a pebble to that of a man's head. "These are 
supposed to have been brought down from the Alps by the 
Durance at some early period, when this plain was submerged 
and formed the bed of what was then a bay of the Mediterra- 
nean at the mouth of that river and the Rhone" (H.F. Tozer, 
Selections from Strabo, p. 117). | 

* Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 340 sqq., who calls the 
victims Dercynus and Alebion. 

5 The author clearly derives the name of Rhegium from 
this incident (Phyiov from àvoppfryvvo:). The story of the 
escape of the bull, or heifer, and the pursuit of it by Hercules 
was told by Hellanicus. See Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 
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^ , ^ 
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TOV потаџоу, TdAvAat TO peiÜpov TAWTOY Ôv ép- 
TA5cas пётра aTwWTOV ётойсє, Kal Tas Boas 
1 thy am èrelvov . . . ékáAecay omitted by Wagner. Heyne 


proposed to omit these words, together with the preceding 
kal Thv wAnaloy xópav ё:елӨйу, and he is followed by Hercher. 


Antiq. Rom. i. 35. 2. It is somewhat singular that Apollo- 
dorus passes so lightly over the exploits of Hercules in Italy, 
and in particular that he says nothing about those adventures 
of his at Rome, to which the Romans attached much signifi- 
cance. For the Italian adventures of the hero, and his 
sojourn in Rome, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 20-22; Dionysius 
Halicarnasensis, Antig. Rom. i. 34 8q., 38-44 ; Propertius, 
iv. 9; Virgil, Aen. viii. 201 sqq.; Ovid, Fasti, i. 543 sqq. On 
the popularity of the worship of Hercules in Italy, see 
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and hastily plunging into the sea swam across to 
Sicily, and having passed through the neighbouring 
country since called Italy after it, for the Tyrrhenians 
called the bull ға/иѕ,! came to the plain of Eryx, 
who reigned over the Elymi.? Now Eryx was a son 
of Poseidon, and he mingled the bull with his own 
herds. So Hercules entrusted the kine to Hephaes- 
tus and hurried away in search of the bull. He 
found it in the herds of Eryx, and when the king 
refused to surrender it unless Hercules should beat 
him in a wrestling bout, Hercules beat him thrice, 
killed him in the wrestling, and taking the bull 
drove it with the rest of the herd to the Ionian Sea. 
But when he came to the creeks of the sea, Hera 
afflicted the cows with a gadfly, and they dispersed 
among the skirts of the mountains of Thrace. 
Hercules went in pursuit, and having caught some, 
drove them to the Hellespont; but the remainder 
were thenceforth wild. Having with difficulty 
collected the cows, Hercules blamed the river Stry- 
mon, and whereas it had been navigable before, he 
made it unnavigable by filling it with rocks; and he 


Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antig. Rom. i. 40. 6, who says: 
** And in many other parts of Italy (besides Rome) precincts 
are consecrated to the god, and altars are set up both in cities 
and beside roads; and hardly will you find a place in Italy 
where the god is not honoured." 

! Some of the ancients supposed that the name of Italy 
was derived from the Latin vitulus, **a calf." See Varro, 
Rerum  Rusticarum, ii. 1. 9; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 
Antiq. Rom. i. 35. 2; compare Aulus Gellius, xi. 1. 2. 

* As to Herculus and Eryx, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 23. 2 ; 
Pausanias, iii. 16. 4 sq., iv. 36.4; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 
346 5qq.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 866; Virgil, Aen. v. 410 
sqq. ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 570. 

3 The story was apparently told to account for the origin 
of wild cattle in Thrace. 
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EvpvaGet кошсас dé5wxev. о ё афтӣ xaTé- 
Ovc«v "Hpa. | 

TeXeoÜévrov 66 тди dÜXov èv umi Kal ётєсір 
окт@, и) TpocOetáuevos Evpvabeds тоу тє тёр 
тод Auyéou Восктиатор ка} тд» rhs 0драѕ, évOé- 


1 This period for the completion of the labours of Hercules 
is mentioned also by the Scholiast on Homer (Il. viii. 368) 
and Tzetzes (Chiliades, ii. 353 sq.), both of whom, however, 
may have had the present passage of Apollodorus before 
them. It is possible that the period refers to the eight years' 
cycle, which figured prominently in the religious calendar of 
the ancient Greeks; for example, the Pythian games were 
originally held at intervals of eight years. See Geminus, 
Element. Astron. vii. 95 sqq. ed. C. Manitius ; Censorinus, 
De die natali, 18. It is to be remembered that the period of 
service performed by Hercules for Eurystheus was an expia- 
tion for the murder of his children (see Apollodorus, ii. 4. 12). 
Now Cadmus is said to have served Ares for eight years as 
an expiation for the slaughter of the dragon, the offspring of 
Ares (see Apollodorus, iii. 4. 2). But in those days, we are 
told, the ‘‘eternal year" comprised eight common years 
(Apollodorus, l.c.). Now Apollo served Admetus for a year 
as an expiation for the slaughter of the теоре (Apollodorus, 
iii. 10. 4) ; but according to Servius (on Virgil, Aen. vii. 761), 
the period of Apollo's service was not one but nine years. In 
making this statement Servius, or his authority, probably 
had before him a Greek author, who mentioned an évvearnpls 
as the period of Apollo's service. But though évvearnpls 
means literally ‘‘nine years," the period, in consequence of 
the Greek mode of reckoning, was actually equivalent to eight 
years (compare Celsus, De dre natali, 18. 4, ** Octaeteris facta, 
quae tunc enneateris vocitata, quia primus ejus annus nono 
quoque anno redibat”). These legends about the servitude 
of Cadmus, Apollo, and Hercules for eight years, render it 

robable that in ancient times Greek homicides were banished 
or eight years, and had during that time to do penance by 
serving & foreigner. Now this period of eight years was 
called a “© great year" (Censorinus, De die natali, 18. 5), and 
the period of banishment for а homicide was regularly a 
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conveyed the kine and gave them to Eurystheus, who 
sacrificed them to Hera. l 

. When the labours had been performed in eight 
years and a month,! Eurystheus ordered Hercules, as 
an eleventh labour, to fetch golden apples from the 


year. See Apollodorus, ii. 8. 3; Euripides, Hippolytus, 34-37, 
td. Orestes, 1643-1645; Nicolaus Damascenus, Frag 90 
(Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Müller, iii. 369) ; 
Hesychius, 8.0. dweviautionuds ; Suidas, 8.0. aéwevaurioar. Hence 
it seems probable that, though in later times the period of a 
homicide's banishment was a single ordinary year, it may 
formerly have been a ‘‘great year," or period of eight 
ordinary years. lt deserves to be noted that any god who 
had forsworn himself by the Styx had to expiate his fault by 
silence and fasting for & full year, after which he was 
banished the company of the gods for nine years (Hesiod, 
T'heog. 793—804) ; and further that any man who partook of 
human flesh in the rites of Lycaean Zeus was supposed to 
be turned into a wolf for nine years. See Pausanias, viii. 2; 
Pliny, Nat, Hist. viii. 81; Augustine, De civitate Det, xviii. 
17. These notions point to a nine years’ period of expiation, 
which may have been observed in some places ins of the 
eight years’ period. In the present passage of Apollodorus, 
the addition of а month to the eight years' period creates а 
difficulty which I am unable to explain. Ancient mathemat- 
icians defined a '*great year" as the period at the end of 
which the sun, moon, and planets again occupy the same 
itions relatively to each other which they occupied at the 
ginning ; but on the length of the period opinions were much 
divided. See Cicero, De natura deorum, ii. 20. 51 sq. Differ- 
ent, apparently, from the **great year” was the ‘‘revolving” 
(vertens) or ** mundane" (mundanus) year, which was the 
period at the end of which, not only the sun, moon, and 
planets, but also the so-called fixed stars again occupy the 
itions relatively to each other which they occupied at the 
eginning; for the ancients recognized that the so-called fixed 
stars do move, though their motion is imperceptible to our 
senses. The length of a ‘‘revolving” or ‘‘mundane” year 
was calculated by ancient physicists at fifteen thousand years. 
See Cicero, Somnium Scipionis, 7, with the commentary of 
Macrobius, ii. 11. 
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като» émérafev аӨхо» тар ‘Kotepidwv xpvaeca 
uña Kxopiterv.! та?та дё ўр, ойу d Ttves eirov 
ev AtBin, алл ётї тоў "ArXavros èv “Ттєр- 
Bopéots: à Ди <Гӯ> yrjpavro " Hpav? ёорђсато. 
épvracoe 86 avta брак» áÜávaros, Tuddvos 
kai ’Eyidvns, ceparas &yov éxatov éxpijro ё 
фора Travroíat ral TrouíXats. peta TovTOV ёё 
"Ea'repíóes éUXaTTov, Ayn 'Epi0eia, “Естєріа 
"Apé0ovca? ropevopevos oiv ёті morapòv ' Exé- 
Swpov He. Kuxvos ёё "Apeos xai Портитс̧ as 
povopaxiav avtov проєкаћєѓто. “Apeos бё To- 
Tov ёкбкойуто$ Kal тишеттауто$ џорораҳіар, 
BrnBels xepavvós uécos àpdorépov Starver т?р, 

1 koulev Aegius: кошісоу RA. 

2 Ad <r > yfinavri^Hpay Valckenar (comparing Scholiast 


on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1896): Ad yfiuavri*Hpga А. 
3 'Egmepía 'ApéQovaa Gale, Aegius: éoria ёрёбо›та A. 


1 As to the apples of the Hesperides, see Hesiod, Theog. 
215 sq.; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 394 sqq. ; Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1396 sqq., with the Scholiast on 1396; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 26; Pausanias, v. 1]. 6, v. 18. 4, 
vi. 19. 8; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 3; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
ii. 355 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 687 sqq., ix. 190; 
Hyginus, Fab. 30; id. Astronom. ii. 3; Scholia in Caesaris 
Germanici Aratea, pp. 382 8q., in Martianus Capella, 
ed. Fr. Eyssenhardt; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. С. Н. Bode, vol. i. PR; 13 5q., 130 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 38; Second Vatican Mythographer, 161). 
From the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (l.c.) we learn 
that the story of Hercules and the apples of the Hesper- 
ides was told by Pherecydes in the second book of his 
work on the marriage of Hera. The close resemblance which 
the Scholiast's narrative bears to that of Apollodorus seems 
to show that here, as in many other places, our author 
followed Pherecydes. The account given by Pherecydes of 
the origin of the golden apples is as follows. When Zeus 
married Hera, the gods brought presents to the bride. Among 
the rest, Earth brought golden apples, which Hera so much 
admired that she ordered them to be planted in the garden 
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Hesperides,! for he did not acknowledge the labour 
of the cattle of Augeas nor that of the hydra. These 
apples were not, as some have said, in Libya, but on 
Atlas among the Hyperboreans.? They were pre- 
sented by Earth to Zeus after his marriage with Hera, 
and guarded by an immortal dragon with a hundred 
heads, offspring of Typhon and Echidna, which spoke 
with many and divers sorts of voices. With it the 
Hesperides also were on guard, to wit, Aegle, Ery- 
thia, Hesperia, and Arethusa. So journeying he 
came to the river Echedorus. Апа Cycnus, son of 
Ares and Pyrene, challenged him to single combat. 
Ares championed the cause of Cycnus and marshalled 
the combat, but a thunderbolt was hurled between 
the two and parted the combatants.? And going on 


of the gods beside Mount Atlas. But, as the daughters of 
Atlas used to pilfer the golden fruit, she set a huge serpent 
to guard the tree. Such is the story told, on the authority 
of Pherecydes, by Eratosthenes, Hyginus (Astronom. ii. 3), 
and the Scholiast on the Aratea of Germanicus. 

? Here Apollodorus departs from the usual version, which 
placed the gardens of the Hesperides in the far west, not the 
far north. We have seen that Hercules is said to have gone 
to the far north to fetch the hind with the golden horns (see 
above, ii. 5. 3 note); also he is reported to have brought 
from the laud of the Hyperboreans the olive spray which was 
to form the victor's crown at the Olympic games. See Pindar, 
Olymp. iii. 11 (20) sqq.; Pausanias, v. 7. 7, compare id. v. 15. 3. 

3 Compare Hyginus, Fab. 31, who describes the interven- 
tion of Mars (Ares) on the side of his son Cycnus, and the fall 
of the thunderbolt which parted the combatants ; yet he says 
that Hercules killed Cycnus. This combat, which, according 
to Apollodorus, ended indecisively, was supposed to have 
been fought in Macedonia, for the Echedorus was a Mace- 
donian river (Herodotus, vii. 124, 197). Accordingly we 
must distinguish this contest from another and more famous 
fight which Hercules fought with another son of Ares, also 
called Cycnus, near Pagasae in Thessaly. See Apollodorus, 
ii. 7. 7, with the note. Apparently Hyginus confused the 
two combats. 
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пати Вад:боу dé be "Drdupion, Kal стєудор! 
ёті тотацдъ Hpibavóv, ке тро vópoas Aces 
Kal Өёшбо$. айта: pnviovow адтф N»péa. 
avXXaBóv $ avrov коцибџеуоу ка} таутоа$ 
cévaXMáacovra , норфӣѕ édyce, Kal ойк ENVEE прі» 
7 pa8ctv map айтод тоў тиуҳауогеу Tà La 
кай ai ‘Eorepiðes. pagov бе AtBunv бєтєн. 
TAŬTNS éBacireve тай Iloceióvos , Avraíos, ё б< 
TOUS Eévovs ауагукабфу mandate avy pet. TOUT 
wanaiew àvarykatópevos ‘Hparrĝs åpápevos &p- 
pac. 1? рєетёюроу KXácas dTékTetwe: Yravovta yàp 
ys iexvpórepov? avvéBawe* yiverOar, 10 kal 
I'js tues ёфасау тобтоу elvat таба. 

Mera AsBunv ё Alyurrov dieEne.® тайт 

1 стейбоу Aegius: фєйуоу А. 

2 &uuac: R, Scholiast on Plato, Laws, vii. р. 796 a: öp- 
pagi А. 

3 laxvpórepoy R: ia xvpórarov A. 

4 cuvéBawe R, Scholiast on Plato, Laws, vii. p. 796 A: 


cuveBn А. 
5 Biete: Faber : éne: A. 


! The meeting of Hercules with the nymphs, and his 
struggle with Nereus, are related also by the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1396, citing as his authority 
Pherecydes, whom Apollodorus also probably follows. The 
transformations of the reluctant sea-god Nereus in his en- 
counter with Hercules are like those of the reluctant sea-god 
Proteus in his encounter with Menelaus (Homer, Od. iv. 354— 
570), and those of the reluctant sea-goddess Thetis with her 
lover Peleus (see below, iii. 13. 5). 

2 As to Hercules and Antaeus, see Pindar, Jsthm. iv. 59 (87) 
sqq., with the Scholiast on 52 (87) and 54 (92) ; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. E 4; Pausanias, ix. 11. 6; Philostratus, 
Imagines, ii. 2 Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 
285 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 363 sqq.; Scholiast on 
Plato, Laws, vii. p. 796 A (whose account agrees almost 
verbally with that of Apollodorus); Ovid, Jbis,. 393-395, 
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foot through Illyria and hastening to the river 
Eridanus he came to the nymphs, the daughters of 
Zeus and Themis. They revealed Nereus to him, 
and Hercules seized him while he slept, and though 
the god turned himself into all kinds of shapes, the 
hero bound him and did not release him till he had 
learned from him where were the apples and the 
Hesperides.! Being informed, he traversed Libya. 
That country was then ruled by Antaeus, son of^ 
Poseidon? who used to kill strangers by forcing 
them to wrestle. Being forced to wrestle with him, 
Hercules hugged him, lifted him aloft,? broke and | 
killed him ; for when he touched earth so it was that 
he waxed stronger, wherefore some said that he wa 
a son of Earth. 

After’ Libya he traversed Egypt. That country 


with the Scholia; Hyginus, Fab. 31; Lucan, Pharsal. iv. 
588-655; Juvenal, Sat. iii. 89; Statius, Theb. vi. 893 
899.; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. vi. 869 (894) ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum | Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, 

vol. i ree 19, 131 (First Vatican Mythographer, 55; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 164). According to Pindar, 
the truculent giant used to roof the temple of his sire 
Poseidon with the skulls of his victims. The fable of his 
regaining strength through contact with his mother Earth 
is dwelt on by Lucan with his usual tedious prolixity. It is 
briefly alluded to by Ovid, Juvenal, and Statius. Antaeus 
is said to have reigned in western Morocco, on the Atlantic 
coast. Here a hillock was pointed out as his tomb, and the 
natives believed that the removal of soil from the hillock 
would be immediately followed by rain, which would not 
cease till the earth was replaced. See Mela, iii. 106. Ser- 
torius is said to have excavated the supposed tomb and to 
have found a skeleton sixty cubits long. See Plutarch, 
Sertorius, 9 ; Strabo, xvii. 3. 8, p. 829. 

3 More literally, “lifted him aloft with hugs." For this 
technical term (&uua) applied to à wrestler’ 8 hug, see кшк; 
Fabius Maximus, 23, and Alcibiades, 2. 
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éBacireve Bovotpes IIoocióQvos mais kai Avoa- 
vaoons Ts 'Ётафои. otros тойс Eévous Over 
ёт Вош@ Aros ката т: Xóyiov: evvéa yap ern 
афоріа туу AlyvmTrov kaTéXafje, Ppacios! dé 
éAÜov ёк Kúrpov, partis тђр ётістђилр, ёф 


1 фрёс:оѕ A, Heyne, Westermann, Müller: фраугоѕ E: 
Өрістоѕ Aegius, Bekker, Hercher. Compare Ovid, Ars 
Amat. i. 649 sg. (Thrasius); Hyginus, Fab. 56 (Thasius). 


1 For Hercules and Busiris, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
18. 1, iv. 27. 9 sq.; Plutarch, Parallela, 38 ; Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1396; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, ii. 367 sq.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 182 sq.; id., 
Ars Amat. i. 647-652; Scholia on Ovid, Ibis, 397 (p. 72, 
ed. R. Ellis); Hyginus, Fab. 31 and 56; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. viii. 300 and Georg. iii. 5; Philargyrius, on Virgil, 
Georg. iii. 5; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. xii. 
155. Ovid, with his Scholiasts, Hyginus and Philargyrius, 
like Apollodorus, allege a nine or eight years’ dearth or 
drought as the cause of the human sacrifices instituted by 
Busiris. Their account may be derived from Pherecydes, 
who is the authority cited by the Scholiast on Apollo- 
nius Rhodius (Lc.). Hyginus (Fab. 56) adds that the 
seer Phrasius, who advised the sacrifice, was & brother of 
Pygmalion. Herodotus, without mentioning Busiris, scouts 
the story on the ground that human sacrifices were utterly 
alien to the spirit of Egyptian religion (Herodotus, ii. 45). 
Isocrates also discredited the tradition, in so far as it relates 
to Hercules, because Hercules was four generations younger, 
and Busiris more than two hundred years older, than Perseus. 
See Isocrates, Busiris, 15. Yet there are grounds for think- 
ing that the Greek tradition was substantially correct. For 
Manetho, our highest ancient authority, definitely affirmed 
that in the city of Ilithyia it was customary to burn alive 
‹‹Турһопјап men? and to scatter their ashes by means of 
winnowing fans (Plutarch, Jsis et Osiris, 73). "These *' Ty- 
phonian men" were red-haired, because Typhon, the Egyptian 
embodiment of evil, was also red-haired (Plutarch, Isis et 
Osiris, 30 and 33). But red-haired men would commonly be 
foreigners, in contrast to the black-haired natives of Egypt ; 
and it was just foreigners who, according to Greek tradition, 
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was then ruled by Busiris,! a son of Poseidon by 
Lysianassa, daughter of Epaphus. This Busiris used 
to sacrifice strangers on an altar of Zeus in accordance 
with a certain oracle. For Egypt was visited with 
dearth for nine years, and Phrasius, a learned seer 
who had come from Cyprus, said that the dearth 


were chosen as victims. Diodorus Siculus points this out 
(i. 88. 5) in confirmation of the Greek tradition, and he tells 
us that the red-haired men were sacrificed at the grave of 
Osiris, though this statement may be an inference from his 
etymology of the name Busiris, which he explains to mean 
** grave of Osiris.” The etymology is correct, Busiris being 
a Greek rendering of the Egyptian би- 48-17, **place of 
Osiris." See A. Wiedemann, Herodots Zweites Buch (Leipsic, 
1890), p. 213. Porphyry informs us, on the authority of 
Manetho, that the Egyptian custom of sacrificing human 
beings at the City of the Sun was suppressed by Amosis 
(Amasis), who ordered waxen effigies to be substituted for 
the victims. He adds that the human victims used to be 
examined just like calves for the sacrifice, and that they were 
sealed in token of their fitness for the altar. See Porphyry, 
De abstinentia, iii. 35. Sextus Empiricus even speaks of 
human sacrifices in Egypt as if they were practised down to 
his own time, which was about 200 a.p. See Sextus Empiri- 
cus, p. 173, ed. Bekker. Seleucus wrote a special treatise оп 
human sacrifices in Egypt (Athenaeus, iv. 72, p. 172 р). In 
view of these facts, the Greek tradition that the sacrifices 
were offered in order to restore the fertility of the land or to 
procure rain after à long drought, and that on one occasion 
the king himself was the victim, may be not without signifi- 
cance. For kings or chiefs have been often sacrificed under 
similar circumstances (see Apollodorus, iii. 5. 1; Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, 3rd ed. ii. 97 sqq.; The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, i. 344 sqq., 352 sqq.) ; and in ancient Egypt the 
rulers are definitely said to have been held responsible for the 
failure of the crops (Ammianus Marcellinus, xxviii. 5. 14) ; 
hence it would not be surprising if in extreme cases they 
were put to death. Busiris was the theme of a Satyric play 
by Euripides. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A. Nauck?, pp. 452 sq. 
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nv adopt vcac av Éévov avopa то Att 
T iav! TavaacÜÓa, av ёё б ð A 


сфаёввс: kat’ ётоѕ. Воџсиріѕ дё éxeivov mrpóvrov 
c $dfas Tov џартір Tovs Katiovtas Eévous ётфа&$є. 
cvAAn$Ocis оди kai "Нракћ Tois Bwpois трос- 
єфёрєто rà 8ё Seopa Owappij£as tov тє Bovaupiw 
«ai Tov éxeivou таба, 'Ашф:ідашарта àékretve. 

Awfuov бе "Aciav? Өєриидраїѕ, Auvdtwov? Мм- 
pent, трос уе. ка} Вот^атоу тиф Avcas TOV 
érepov TOv Tavpwy ато Ts араётсѕ єйюуєіто 
0vcas. о ё Bonratns Bonbecty éavrQ ит) duva- 
pevos aTàs mi Tivos Ópovs катпрӣто. бф xai 
vOv, ётєба» Üvociv 'HpakXet, meta катарфу 
TOUTO TpáTTOUGL. 


1 We should perhaps read ті» apoplay hy mascaa6o:. 
2 àág(ay ER: àcías A. 
3 Awstwy ER: Awdfwy А. 


1 The Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. iv. 1396) 
calls him Iphidamas, and adds ‘‘the herald Chalbes and the 
attendants” to the list of those slain by Hercules. 

2 Thermydra is the form of the name given by Stephanus 
Byzantius (8.0.). In his account of this incident Tzetzes calls 
the harbour Thermydron (Chiliades, ii, 385). Lindus was one 
of the chief cities of Rhodes. 

3 Compare Conon, Narrat. 11; Philostratus, Imagines, ii. 
24; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 385 sqq.; Lactantius, Divin. 
Inst. i. 21. According to all these writers except Tzetzes 
(who clearly follows Apollodorus), Hercules's victim in this 
affair was not a waggoner, but a ploughman engaged in the 
act of ploughing; Philostratus names him Thiodamus, and 
adds: ‘* Hence a ploughing ox is sacrificed to Hercules, and 
they begin the sacrifice with curses such as, I suppose, the 
husbandman then made use of; and Hercules is pleased and 
blesses the Lindians in return for their curses." According 
to Lactantius, it was à pair of oxen that was sacrificed, and 
the altar at which the sacrifice took place bore the name of 
bouzygos, that is, ‘‘ yoke of oxen.” Hence it seems probable 
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would cease if they slaughtered a stranger man in 
honour of Zeus every year. Busiris began by 
slaughtering the seer himself and continued to 
slaughter the strangers who landed. So Hercules 
also was seized and haled to the altars, but he burst 
his bonds and slew both Busiris and his son Amphi- 
damas.! 

And traversing Asia he put in to Thermydrae, the 
harbour of the Lindians.? Апа having loosed one of 
the bullocks from the cart of a cowherd, he sacrificed 
it and feasted. But the cowherd, unable to protect 
himself, stood on a certain mountain and cursed. 
Wherefore to this day, when they sacrifice to Hercu- 
les, they do it with curses.? 


that the sacrifice which the story purported to explain was 
offered at the time of ploughing in order to ensure a blessin 

on the ploughman's labours. "This is confirmed by the ritua 
of the sacred ploughing observed at Eleusis, where members 
of the old priestly family of the Bouzygai or Ox-yokers 
uttered many curses as they guided the plough down the 
furrows of the Rarian Plain. See Etymologicum Magnum, 
8.9. Bouluyla, p. 206, lines 47 sqq.; Anecdota Graeca, ed. Im. 
Bekker, i. 221 ; Hesychius, 8.6. Bov(oyns ; Paroemtographt 
Graeci, ed. E. L. Leutsch und F. G. Schneidewin, i. 388 ; 
Scholiast on Sophocles, Antigone, 255 ; Plutarch, Praecepta 
Conjugalia, 42. Compare J. Toepffer, Attische Genealogie 
(Berlin, 1889), pp. 136 sq.; The Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, i. 108 sg. The Greeks seem to have deemed curses of 
special efficacy to promote the fertility of the ground ; for we 
are told that when а Greek sowed cummin he was expected to 
utter imprecations or the crop would not turn out well. See 
Theophrastus, Historia plantarum, vii. 3. 3, ix. 8. 8; Plutarch, 
Quaest. Conviv. vii. 2.3 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xix. 120. Roman 
writers mention а like custom observed by the sowers of rue 
and basil. See Palladius, De re rustica, iv. 9; Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. xix. 120. As to the beneficent effect of curses, when 
properly directed, see further The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, i. 278 sqq. 
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IIapuov бё '"'ApaBiav 'Hpa8iova xteiver пада 
TrOwvod. ка} dua ths Awu8v9s порєибєіѕ ёті тўр 
ёЕю ÜdXaccav map ‘Hriov! tò дётаѕ тарахац- 
Варе? каї mepaiwOels eri Tij. терору тїр» 
аутікро катєтбёєиөтє» ёті tod Каџкасоо TOv 
ёсдіоута TÓ тоў llpougÜées ўтар àeróv, ÓvTa 
"Exíóvgs xai Tv$ vos: кай róv IIpoun0éa éXvoe, 
дєсиди éXopevos Tov THs ÉXaías, Kal тарётхє 


! тар ‘HAlov C. Robert, De Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 
47 sq. (comparing Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
iv. 1396): xaramA €t оў A. 

2 wapadauBdve: Frazer: karaAauBdrve: MSS., Heyne, Wes- 
termann, Müller, Bekker, Wagner: AauBáve: Hercher. The 
verb xaraAauBárew means to seize or catch, generally with 
the implication of force or violence. 1t cannot mean to 
receive peaceably as a favour, which is the sense required in 
the present passage. Thus the scribes have twice blundered 
over the preposition wapa in this sentence (karamAci, kara- 
AauBdves). 


1 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 369 sq., who as usual 


follows Apollodorus. According to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 27.3), 
after Hercules had slain Busiris, he ascended the Nile to 
Ethiopia and there slew Emathion, king of Ethiopia. 

? As to Hercules and Prometheus, see Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 15.2; Pausanias, v. 11.6; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, іі. 370 8q.; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 1248, iv. 1396 ; 
Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 15; id. Fab. 31, 54, and 144 ; Servius, 
on Virgil, Ecl. vi. 42. The Scholiast on Apollonius (ii. 1248) 
agrees with Apollodorus as to the parentage of the eagle 
which preyed on Prometheus, апа he cites as his authority 
Pherecydes; hence we may surmise that Apollodorus is 
following the same author in the present passage. The time 
during which Prometheus suere. on the Caucasus was said 
by Aeschylus to be thirty thousand years (Hyginus, Astron. 
ii. 15); but Hyginus, though he reports this in one passage, 
elsewhere reduces the term of suffering to thirty years (Fab. 54 
and 144). 

3 The reference seems to be to the crown of olive which 
Hercules brought from the land of the Hyperboreans and 
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And passing by Arabia he slew Emathion, son 
of Tithonus, and journeying through Libya to the 
outer sea he received the goblet from the Sun. 
And having crossed to the opposite mainland he shot 
on the Caucasus the eagle, offspring of Echidna and 
Typhon, that was devouring the liver of Prometheus, 
and hereleased Prometheus,? after choosing for him- 
self the bond of olive,? and to Zeus he presented 


instituted as the badge of victory in the Olympic games. 
See Pindar, Olymp. iii. 11 (20) 87q.; Pausanias, v. 7. 7. The 
ancients had а curious notion that the custom of wearing 
crowns or garlands on the head and rings on the fingers was 
a memorial of the shackles once worn for their sake by their 
great benefactor Prometheus among the rocks and snows of 
the Caucasus. In order that the will of Zeus, who had 
sworn never to release Prometheus, might not be frustrated 
by the entire liberation of his prisoner from his chains, 
Prometheus on obtaining his freedom was ordered to wear on 
his finger а ring made out of his iron fetters and of the rock 
to which he had been chained ; hence, in memory of their 
saviour's sufferings, men have worn rings ever since. The 
practice of wearing crowns or garlands was explained by 
some people in the same way. бее Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 15; 
Servius, on Virgil, Ecl. vi. 42; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxvii. 2 ; 
Isidore, Origines, xix. 32. 1. According to one version of the 
legend, the crown which the sufferer on regaining his liberty 
was doomed to wear was а crown of willow ; and the Carians, 
who used to crown their brows with branches of willow, 
explained that they did so in imitation of Prometheus. See 
Athenaeus, xv. 11-13, pp. 671 Е-678 B. In the present passage 
of Apollodorus, if the text is correct, Hercules, as the 
deliverer of Prometheus, is obliged to bind himself vicariously 
for the prisoner whom he has released ; and. he chooses to do 
so with his favourite olive. Similarly he has to find a sub- 
stitute to die instead of Prometheus, and he discovers the 
substitute in Chiron. Аз to the substitution of Chiron for 
Prometheus, see Apollodorus, ii. 5. 4. It is remarkable that, 
though Prometheus was supposed to have attained to immor- 
tality and to be the great benefactor, and even the creator, of 
mankind, he appears not to have been worshipped by the 
Greeks; Lucian says that nowhere were temples of Prometheus 
to be seen (Prometheus, 14). 
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TQ Aù Xetpova OvicKxev абдаратоу! арт’ афтод 
0éXovra. 

‘Os бё кє eis "TarepBopéovs прос " ArXavra, 

> уи / ^ € ^ 3 A » S \ 
eltrovtos Проџтдєос̧ тф '"HpakXet айтди ётї ra 
pnra ил) wopeverOar, SradeEduevov 66 "ATXavros 

\ 4 э / , ^ ` , 
Tov TrÓXov dTocTÉXXew ékeivov, veio eis 1є06- 
faro. "Атћас бё ÓpeNrápevos ? map "Естпєрідоу 
Tpla pnra hke mpos HpaxXéa. xai ш) [9ovXo- 
pevos Tov тоћоу Éyew? . . . Kal omeipav ёті THs 

^ / / ^ , 4 
keparys OÜéXew поиаасдои. тодто акойфўта$ 
"Атлас, ётї yas xatabeis та pda TÓv TÓXov 
duedéEato. xal ойто avedopmevos avrà `НракмМй< 
алтт\\аттето. ёо бё фас» ov тара "ArTXavros 
аота Xafetv, Grr’ aùtòv ӧдрёјасбдаг Tà mira, 
kreivavra, тд> фроороўута бфи›. кошста$ 06 Ta 
pnra Ейрис єї &Óokev. о 66 AaBov ‘Hparre? 

і á0dvarov A, but wanting in E and omitted by Wagner. 
Gale proposed to read Xeípeva à0dvarov < бута:> дуўђскеу àvr' 
abToU @éAovra. Retaining the MS. order of the words we 
might read 60vfakew à0dvarov <фута> dvr’ айтод OéAovra. 
The accumulation of participles (vra—60éAovra) із awkward 
but quite in the manner of Apollodorus. 

. ? For dpepdueros we should perhaps read 8etduevos. For 
bpémrrea0a: means ‘‘to pluck from a tree," not **to receive from 
a person." The verb is used correctly by Apollodorus a few 
lines below. 

3 Gale pointed out that there is here a gap in the text 
of Apollodorus, which can be supplied from the following 
passage of a scholium on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 
1396 : Tà pev иӯла abrós now drolcew EbpvcOet, rbv 3 obpavbv 
éxéAevoev ёкєіуоу üvéxew йут' айтоў. ó бё 'HpakASs bmo- 


c XÓuevos, Л àvreméOnkev abrbv TG "АтАаут:. ју yàp еїтф>» 
аотф ó Ilpoun0ebs Üwo0éuevos, redrevew ӧёас даг roy obpavóv, 
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Chiron, who, though inmortal, consented to die in 
his stead. | 
Now Prometheus had told Hercules not to go him- 
selfafter the apples but to send Atlas, first relieving 
him of the burden of the sphere; so when he was 
come to Atlas in the land of the Hyperboreans, he took 
the advice and relieved Atlas. But when Atlas had 
received three apples from the Hesperides, he came 
to Hercules, and not wishing to support the sphere 
«he said that he would himself carry the apples to 
Eurystheus, and bade Hercules hold up the sky in 
his stead. Hercules promised to do so, but succeeded 
by craft in putting it on Atlas instead. For at the 
advice of Prometheus he begged Atlas to hold up 
the sky till he should>! put a pad on his head. 
When Atlas heard that, he laid the apples down on 
the ground and took the sphere from Hercules. And 
so Hercules picked up the apples and departed. But 
some say that he did not get them from Atlas, but 
that he plucked the apples himself after killing the 
guardian snake. And having brought the apples he 
gave them to Eurystheus. But he, on receiving 


1 The passage in angular brackets is wanting in the 
manuscripts of Apollodorus, but is restored from the Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. iv. 1396), who quotes as his 
authority Pherecydes, the writer here seemingly followed by 
Apollodorus. See the Critical Note. The story of the 
contest of wits between Hercules and Atlas is represented in 
one of the extant metopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
which were seen and described by Pausanias (v. 10. 9). See 
my note on Pausanias (vol. iii. pp. 524 sq.). 


€ws ov omeipay ёт! thy xepadhy woinoetat. In this passage I 
read &véxew and omeipay for £xyeiv and тїра>, which appear 
to be the readings of the MSS. In the parallel passage of 
Pausanias (v. 11. 5) we read of obpaviv xal yy "ArAas àvéxwv. 
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cómprja ao: тар ov AaBotca "AOnva таму» avrà 
aTekóuLo ev: BOLO yàp ойк 7v avTa тебђуаі TOV. 

Awdéxatov 40хо>ё ётєтаүт KépBepov e£" Ai&ov 
коше. eixe 5é obros трєї pèv Kuvav кєфаћаѕ, 
THY бе ovpay dpaxovtos, Kata бё тод >®тоу 
avroiav el ev дфєюу кєфаћіс. ёш» оф» ётї 
тоўтоь amévat HAGE тро Еброћтоу eis 'EXevatva, 
BovXouevos шудро [Av ёё ойк e£ov £évois TOTE 
pueta Oat, Єттєїёзттєр Beros! Пумо» тай. yevó- 
pevos épveiro]. Jun) Óvvápevos бё LOetv та pvotýpia 
ёттєйттєр ойк Ñv уриа ёро TÓV Kevravpov 2 фороу, 
фүнеӨєїє UT ‚ ЁйибАлтоу tore éuvnby. Kal 
Tapaevouevos mì laívapov tis Aaxwuxijs, oU 


1 Qerbs R: Oéorios А. 
2 кєўтайршу E, Scholiast on Homer, ШП. viii. 368: xevrav- 
pov À. 


1 As to Hercules and Cerberus, see Homer, Л. viii. 3665qq., 
Od. xi. 623 sqq.; Bacchylides, Epinic. v. 56 sqq.; Euripides, 
Hercules furens, 23 8qq., 1277 8qq.; Diodorus Siculus, i iv. 25. 1, 
iv. 26. 1; Pausanias, ii. 31. 6, ii. 35. 10, iii. 18. 13, iii. 25. 5 89., 
v. 26. 7, їх. 84. 5; J. "Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 388-405 (who 
seems to follow Apollodorus) ; Scholiast on Homer, Il. viii. 
368; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 410 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 31; 
Seneca, Agamemnon, 859 sqq., Hercules furens, 50 sqq.; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 20 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 57). Ancient writers differ as 
to the number of Cerberus's heads. Hesiod assigned him fifty 
(Theog. 311 sg.); Pindar raised the number to a hundred 
(Scholiast on Homer, Il. viii. 368), a liberal estimate which 
was accepted by Tzetzes in one place (Schol. on Lycophron, 
699) and by Horace iu another (Odes, ii. 13. 34). Others 
reduced the number to three. See Sophocles, T'rachinias, 
1098 ; Euripides, Hercules furens, 24 and 1277; Pausanias, 
iii. 25. 6 ; Horace, Odes, ii. 19. 29 sqq., iii. 11. 17 egg. ; Virgil, 
Georg. iv. 488, Aen. vi. 417 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 451 
89.3 Hyginus, Fab. 151; Seneca, Agamemnon, 62, Hercules 
furens, 783 зо. Apollodorus apparently seeks to reconcile 
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them, bestowed them on Hercules, from whom Athena 
got them and conveyed them back again; for it was 
not lawful that they should be laid down anywhere. 
A twelfth labour imposed on Hercules was to bring 
Cerberus from Hades.! Now this Cerberus had three 
heads of dogs, the tail of а dragon, and on his back 
the heads of all sorts of snakes. When Hercules 
was about to depart to fetch him, he went to Eumol- 
pus at Eleusis, wishing to be initiated. However it 
was not then lawful for foreigners to be initiated : 
since he proposed to be initiated as the adoptive son 
of Pylius. But not being able to see the mysteries 
because he had not been cleansed of the slaughter of 
the centaurs, he was cleansed by Eumolpus and then 
initiated.? And having come to Taenarum in Laconia, 


these contradictions, and he is followed as usual by Tzetzes 
(Chiliades, ii. 390 sqq.), who, however, at the same time 
speaks of Cerberus as fifty-headed. The whole of the 
present passage of Apollodorus, from the description of 
Cerberus down to Hercules's slaughter of one of the kinc 
of Hades, is quoted, with a few small variations, by a 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. viii. 368. See Dindorf’s edition of 
the Scholia, vol. i. p. 287. Thequotation is omitted by Bekker 
in his edition of the Scholia (p. 233). 

? As to the initiation of Hercules at Eleusis, compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 25. 1; J. Tzetzes, Chliades, ii. 394. 
According to Diodorus, the rites were performed on this 
occasion by Musaeus, son of Orpheus. Elsewhere (iv. 14. 3) 
the same writer says that Demeter instituted the lesser 
Eleusinian mysteries in honour of Hercules for the purpose 
of purifying him after his slaughter of the centaurs. The 
statement that Pylius acted as adoptive father to Hercules 
at his initiation is repeated by Plutarch (Theseus, 33), who 
mentions that before Castor and Pollux were initiated at 
Athens they were in like manner adopted by Aphidnus. 
Herodotus says (viii. 65) that any Greek who pleased might 
be initiated at Eleusis. The initiation of Hercules is repre- 
sented in ancient reliefs. See A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 425 sqq. 
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^ "А б 1 ГА \ , , , 
THS (Gov 1 катаВасєюѕ TO стошоу ёст, 
51a rovrov катпє.2 оптика бё eldov avTOv ai 
yuyat, ywpis Мє\єауроо ка} Мєдойстс т< 
l'opyóvos ёфиуүоу. ёт! dé тт» Topyova то Eidos 
ws Caoav &\кє, каї парӣ ‘Eppod pavOaver бт. 

N v / , , ` ^ e 
Kevov elowAov ёст. mAnoiov ёё TOV "Агдоу 

^ 4 7 Ф М ` 
TVAÓv yevópevos €5oéa єўрє xai IlewiÜovv tov 
IIepoedóvgs uvnoevópevov yapov kai dia тодто 
дєбдёрта. Oeacdapevot бё “‘Hpaxréa tas wetpas 
dpeyov ws àvaocT5copcvo, Sia THS éketvov Bias. 
o бе Oncéa uév Xafjóuevos THs wewpós ?үєірє, 
Пєрібооо Фё davacticar Bovdropevos Tí ys 


1 т95 "Aibov катаВасєюѕ EA, Scholiast on Homer, Fl. viii. 
368: тӯѕ eis "Aibov катаВасєюѕ Heyne (conjecture), Wester- 
mann, Hercher, Wagner. 

2 кате: Scholiast on Homer, viii. 368, Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher: ётує А: ёте: E, Wagner. 


! Compare Euripides, Hercules furens, 23 sqq.; Pausanias, 
xxv. 0; Seneca, Hercules furens, 807 sqq. Sophocles seems 
to have written a Satyric drama on the descent of Hercules 
into the infernal regions at Taenarum. See The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. С. Pearson, vol, i. pp. 167 sg. According 
to another account, Hercules descended, not at Taenarum 
but at the Acherusian Chersonese, near Heraclea Pontica on 
the Black Sea. The marks of the descent were there pointed 
out toa great depth. See Xenophon, Anabasis, vi. 2. 2. 

2 So Bacchylides (Hpinic. v. 71 sqq.) represents Hercules 
in Hades drawing his bow against the ghost of Meleager in 
shining armour, who reminds the hero that there is nothing 
to fear from the souls of the dead ; so, too, Virgil (Aen. vi. 
290 sqq.) describes Aeneas in Hades drawing his sword on the 
Gorgons and Harpies, till the Sibyl tells him that they are 
mere flitting empty shades. Apollodorus more correctly 
speaks of the ghost of only one Gorgon (Medusa), because of 
the three Gorgons she alone was mortal. See Apollodorus, 
ii. 4. 2. Compare Homer, Od. xi. 634 sq. 

3 On Theseus and Pirithous in hell, see Apollodorus, 
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where is the mouth of the descent to Hades, he 
descended through it.! But when the souls saw him, 
they fled, save Meleager and the Gorgon Medusa. 
And Hercules drew his sword against the Gorgon, as 
if she were alive, but he learned from Hermes that 
she was an empty phantom.? Апа being come near 
to the gates of Hades he found Theseus and Piri- 
thous, him who wooed Persephone in wedlock 
and was therefore bound fast. And when they 
beheld Hercules, they stretched out their hands 
as if they should be raised from the dead by his 
might. And Theseus, indeed, he took by the hand 
and raised up, but when he would have brought up 


Epitome, i. 23 sq.; Homer, Od. xi. 631 ; Euripides, Hercules 
furens, 619; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 101 sqq., with the 
Scholiast on 101 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 26. 1, iv. 63. 4 sq.; 
Pausanias, i. 17. 4, ix. 31. 5, x. 29. 9; Apostolius, Cent. iii. 
36 ; Suidas, s.v. Alawar; Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 
1368 ; Virgil, Aen. vi. 392 sqq., 617 sq.; Horace, Odes, iii. 4. 
79 8q., iv. 7. 27 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 79; Aulus Gellius, x. 16. 
13; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 617 ; Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. p. 18 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 48). The general opinion seems to have been 
that Hercules rescued Theseus, but that he could not save 
Pirithous. Others, however, alleged that he brought up both 
from the dead (Hyginus, l.c.); others again affirmed that he 
brought up neither (Diodorus Siculus, iv. 63. 5). A dull 
rationalistic version of the romantie story converted Hades 
into a king of the Molossians or Thesprotians, named 
Aidoneus, who had а wife Persephone, а daughter Cora, and 
a dog Cerberus, which he set to worry his daughter's suitors, 
promising to give her in marriage to him who could master 
the ferocious animal. Discovering that Theseus and Pirithous 
were come not to woo but to steal his daughter, he arrested 
them. The dog made short work of Pirithous, but Theseus 
was kept in durance till the king consented to release him at 
the intercession of Hercules. See Plutarch, Theseus, 31. 4 
and 35. 1 8q.; Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 5; Pausanias, i. 17. 4, 
i. 18. 4, ii. 29. 6, iii. 18, 5; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 406 sqq. 
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, *» 4a , , \ ` э, 
&ivoU ev ns афӣкє/. amexudoe òè xai Tov Aaxa- 
Addou пётрор. BovXópevos бё alua таў; Nrvxais 
тараохёеобан, play TOV "Ai&ov Bowv dméeogater. 
о бё vépov auras Mevoirns о KevOwvópov ! тро- 
Kader dpevos ` eis тами Нракћа, Хафдбеіѕ 
péaos ? каї Tas TXevpàs калєагуєїҳ * ото Пєрсє- 
povns тарут]@п. аѓтодитоѕ бё ajToU IIXobrova 
TOV KépBepov, ётётаёє» 0 IIXovrov дує Хөріѕ 
ov eixev бт Aw кратойута. о 0ё єйрфу айтор 
ёті таб murals той "А уёроџтос, тә тє Өюракг 
суџтефрагушёроѕ Kai тї деоутў svoøreraoðeis, 
териВаћ%и т? repari TAS Xeipas ойк дуђке° 
кратёу kai d'yxev TÓ Onptov, ё Eos éretae, кайтер 
SAKVOMEVOS Ото тод ката т?» o)pàv дракоутоѕ. 
cvXAXAa(8ov ovv av10v ўкє dia Тро: ро mood- 
A ы (А , 4 \ . 
uevos т?р avaBacw. Аскаћафоу pev ойу 
а ётоітсєу wrov,® "Нракћѕ бе Eupuodei 
deiEas TÓv KépBepov там» ép ev eis " А:доу. 
VI. Mera 0 rovs àÜXovs Нрак\с adixopevos 
, , , \ У , / > v A 
ceis OjBas Meyapav uév éÓcoxev lord, aùTòs бё 
удиа: OéXov  émvvOdvero EüpvTov Охама$ 
дирастти аб\оу mporeÜeuévaa | TOV Joans, TS 
Ovyarpós yapov TQ viknoavts Tow È айтди тє 
1 KevOwydpou Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 397, Aegius: kvÜwvi)uov 
E. 2 m pokaAecduevos Faber: xpooxadeoduevos EA. 
* pécos Faber: uécov EA. 3 катєаує\ѕ К: karedtas А. 
5 ойк &vfjke . . . ӧріёкоутоѕ Ё: ойк àvike, каїтєр Saxvduevos 
от TOU катй т)» ovpay Spdxovros, кратф@у ёк той TpaxhAov ка) 
ух» Tb Onploy tree А. 6 rov Aegius: буо» EA. 


7 wporeOeucévat Ё: mpore05vo: RRAB : mporedetvar C. 
5 тоик? E: тойк?у А. 


! See Apollodorus, i. 5. 3. 
2 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 396 sqq., who calls the 
herdsman Menoetius. 
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Pirithous, the earth quaked and he let go. And he 
rolled away also the stone of Ascalaphus.! And 
wishing to provide the souls with blood, he 
slaughtered one of the kine of Hades. But 
Menoetes, son of Ceuthonymus, who tended the kine, 
challenged Hercules to wrestle, and, being seized 
round the middle, had his ribs broken ;? howbeit, he 
was let off at the request of Persephone. When 
Hercules asked Pluto for Cerberus, Pluto ordered 
him to take the animal provided he mastered him 
without the use of the weapons which he carried. 
.Hercules found him at the gates of Acheron, and, 
cased in his cuirass and covered by the lion's skin, he 
flung his arms round the head of the brute, and 
though the dragon in its tail bit him, he never 
relaxed his grip and pressure till it yielded.? So he 
carried it off and ascended through Troezen.* But 
Demeter turned Ascalaphus into a short-eared ом1,5 
and Hercules, after showing Cerberus to Eurystheus, 
carried him back to Hades. 

VI. After his labours Hercules went to Thebes 
and gave Megara to Iolaus,® and, wishing himself to 
wed, he ascertained that Eurytus, prince of Oechalia, 
had proposed the hand of his daughter Iole as a 
prize to him who should vanquish himself and his 

з Literally, ‘‘ till he persuaded (it).” 

* Compare Pausanias, ii. 31. 2. According to others, the 
ascent of Hercules with Cerberus took place at Hermione 
(Pausanias, ii. 35. 10) or on Mount Laphystius in Boeotia 
(Pausanias, ix. 34. 5). 

5 Compare Ovid, Metamorph. v. 538 sqq. As to the short- 
eared owl (ros), see D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary 
of Greek Birds, pp. 200 sq. 

* With this and what follows down to the adventure with 
Syleus, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31 (who seems to be 


following the same authority as Apollodorus); J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 412-435. 
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` ` ^ ^ [4 
Kai TOUS maias AUT@ UTrdpxyovras.  adixopevos 
^ ^ d ^ 
оди eis OiyaMav xai тӯ тоёкӣ kpevrrov avTaV 
A > ? A ^^ 
YEVOMEVOS ойк ETUXE TOV yapov, IdiTou pev тод 
^ [4 ^ 
трєсВотёроо tv malðwv Xéyovros Sidovar TQ 
е ^ N b , мэ А \ \ ^ ^ 
HpaxXei тт loxqgv, EvpvTov бє kai тои Мотор 
/ М 
àmayopevóvrwv Kat Sedorxévar Reyovtav py 
ГА 
TexvoTrotnoapevos Tà yevvnônoópeva! там» 
7 , , , A \ ^ , 
ATOKTELVN. рєт où TOAD бё xAametcóov Ё 
A ^ N 
EvBoias ото Адто\укоо Bowv, EbDpvros pev 
3 / e 9 e / l4 ^ У 
évópatev оф’ 'HpakXéovs yeyovevat тото, 1Ї1фїто$ 
бё amiotov ádukvetrat mpos "Нракћќа, kai ovv- 
^ б ^ ГА 4 
Tuy@y їкоут ёк Фєрду? avTrQ, тєтөкот TNV 
^ , ^ 
атобдародсау "AXx«goTiw ‘Adunte, тпаракаћє? 
avénricat tas Boas. Нракћѕ 66 vmioyveîrar 
х ^ 
kal EeviFer uév avtov, pavels ё аўб ато тфу 
^ ^ \ 
TipvvOLov ёрр\ує» abróv теби. кабдардђраг бё 
^ [4 
ÜéXcv tov $óvov adixveitar трд$ NyAéa: Пум» 
/ \ [4 
jv оўто$ OvvácTQgs. amwsapévovu бё NwAéos 
avrov бй т?» mpos Edpvrov фар, es ApvkXas 
mapayevouevos отд Amuófov тоў 'Ї1тто\утоу 
^ 4 ` A 
кабдаірєтаі. катасуєдєі ё cew voow 014 Tov 
b М , > N , 9 
Idirov форор, eis AeXhovs mapayevopevos amad- 
1 yevynOnodueva Ei: *yevqaóueva R : yervnodueva А. 
2 ферду R: фору А. 


1 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Jl. v. 392; Sophocles, 
Trachiniae, 260 sqq., with the Scholiast on 266 ; Scholiast on 
Euripides, Hippolytus, 545. 

? As he had killed the children he had by Megara. See 
Apollodorus, ii. 4. 12. 

5 The story is told somewhat differently by Homer (Od. 
xxi. 23-30). According to him, Iphitus had lost twelve 
mares (not oxen) and came in search of them to Hercules, 
who murdered him in his house and kept the mares. A 
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sons in агсһегу.1 So he came to Oechalia, and 
though he proved himself better than them at 
archery, yet he did not get the bride; for while 
Iphitus, the elder of Eurytus's sons, said that Iole 
should be given to Hercules, Eurytus and the others 
refused, and said they feared that, if he got children, 
he would again kill his offspring.? Not long after, 
some cattle were stolen from Euboea by Autolycus, 
and Eurytus supposed that it was done by Her- 
cules; but lphitus did not believe it and went to 
Hercules. Апа meeting him, as he came from 
Pherae after saving the dead Alcestis for Admetus, 
he invited him to seek the kine with him. Hercules 
promised to do so and entertained him; but going 
mad again he threw him from the walls of Tiryns.? 
Wishing to be purified of the murder he repaired to 
Neleus, who was prince of the Pylians. And when 
Neleus rejected his request on the score of his friend- 
ship with Eurytus, he went to Amyclae and was 
purified by Deiphobus, son of Hippolytus. But 
being afflicted with a dire disease on account of the 
murder of Iphitus he went to Delphi and inquired 


Scholiast on Homer (Od. xxi. 22) says that the mares had 
been stolen by Autolycus and sold by him to Hercules. 
Another Scholiast on the same passage of Homer, who 
refers to Pherecydes as his authority, says that Hercules 
treacherously lured Iphitus to the top of the wall, then hurled 
him down. Аз to the quest of the mares and the murder of 
Iphitus, see also Sophocles, Trachiniae, 270-273 ; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 31. 2 sq. (who says that Hercules himself stole 
the mares out of spite at Eurytus) ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 
417-423 ; Scholiast on Homer, ГЇ. v. 392. Apollodorus seems 
to be the only writer who substitutes cattle for mares in this 
story. 

Ы Conpáre Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 4 s4.; Scholiast on . 
Homer, Jl. v. 392. 
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Nayny émrvvOáyero THS vóaov. uù Y po uo6ovans 
бё айтф Ths Повіас тоу тє vaóv туй» HOere, Kat 
tov трїтода ÉfaocTácas karackevátew! pavretov 
10:00. paxopuévov 66 avTQ 'AmqóXXoevos, о Zevs 
(mc. pécov avTOV kepavvóv. kai roüTov duadv- 
Üévrev тд» Tporrov, AapBdver xpnapóv "Нракће, 
| 0e &Xeyev ámraXXaysy» айтф тў vócov écecOat 
vpaÜévr. ка} тріа ёт] Матрейтсаут: ка} Sovte 
mowny тоў dóvov тз» Tiv Едрутф. тоў бё 
xpnopoð додёртоѕ Epps 'HpakAéa тїтраекег 
kal avTOv Gveirat `Ошфаћл 'lapóávov,? Bacı- 
Aevovca Auv, 7) THY w"yeuovíav TeXevrOv 0 
ypas Turos катёмтє. THY pev oiv Tiv 
xopicbeicav Evputos ov просєдёЁато, Нракћс 
66 ’Oudarn SovrAevwr тойс uév тєрї тў» Edecov 
 Képkoas  ovXXafcov ёдпає, YvArAda бё ev 

! karackevá(ew E: karaokevd(ec А. 

? iapddvov R (second hand), Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 430: 
lopbávov EA. The MSS. of Pausanias similarly vary between 
the forms iapbávov and iopbávov as the name of a river in 


Elis. See Pausanias vi. 21. 6, with the critical notes of 
Schubart and Walz, of Hitzig and Blümner. 


1 As to the attempt of Hercules to carry off the tripod, see 
Plutarch, De EI apud Delphos, 6; id. De sera numinis 
vindicta, 12 (who says that Hercules carried it off to Pheneus); 
Pausanias, iii. 21. 8, viii. 37. 1, x. 13. 7 8g.; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Olymp. ix. 29 (43) ; Cicero, De natura deorum, iii. 
16. 42; Hyginus, Fab. 32; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 300. 
The subject was often represented in ancient art ; for example, 
it was sculptured in the gable of the Treasury of the Siph- 
nians at Delphi ; the principal pieces of the sculpture were 
discovered by the French in their excavation of the sanctuary. 
See É. Bourguet, Les ruines de Delphes (Paris, 1914), pp. 76 
8qq., and my commentary on Pausanias, vol. v. pp. 274 sq. 

2 As to Hercules and Omphale, see Sophocles, Trachiniae, 
247 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 5-8; Lucian, Dialog. 
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how he might be rid of the disease. As the Pythian 
priestess answered him not by oracles, he was fain to 
plunder the temple, and, carrying off the tripod, to 
institute an oracle of his own. But Apollo fought 
him,! and Zeus threw a thunderbolt between them. 
When they had thus been parted, Hercules received 
an oracle, which declared that the remedy for his 
disease was for him to be sold, and to serve for three 
years, and to pay compensation for the murder to 
Eurytus. After the delivery of the oracle, Hermes 
sold Hercules, and he was bought by Omphale,? 
daughter of Iardanes, queen of Lydia, to whom 
at his death her husband Tmolus had bequeathed 
the government. Eurytus did not accept the compen- 
sation when it was presented to him, but Hercules 
served Omphale as a slave, and in the course of his 
servitude he seized and bound the Cercopes at 
Ephesus ; 5 and as for Syleus in Aulis, who compelled 


deorum, xiii.2; Plutarch, Quaestiones Graecae, 45; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 495 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xxi. 22; 
Joannes Lydus, De magistratibus, iii. 64 ; Ovid, Heroides, 
ix. 55 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 32; Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus, 371 
sqq.; Statius, Z'heb. x. 646-649. According to Pherecydes, 
cited by the Scholiast on Homer (/.c.), Hermes sold Hercules 
to Omphale for three talents. The sum obtained by his sale 
was to be paid as compensation to the sons of the murdered 
Iphitus, according to Diodorus (l.c.). The period of his ser- 
vitude, according to Sophocles (T'rachiniae, 252 89.), was 
only one year ; but Herodorus, cited by the Scholiast on 
Sophocles (T'rach. 253), says that it was three years, which 
agrees with the statement of Apollodorus. 

5 As to the Cercopes, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 7; 
Nonnus, in Mythographt Graeci, ed. A. Westermann, Appen- 
dix Narrationum, 39, p. 375; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 431, 
v. 73 899.; Zenobius, Cent. v. 10; Apostolius, Cent. xi. 19. 
These malefactors were two in number. Hercules is said to 
have carried them hanging with their heads downward from 
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AUALÓL! rovs Trapióvras Éévovs скаттє avayKa- 
борта, сои Tais pifats Tas jm éxovs Kavoas? uera 
т<. Ouyar pos Elevodoxns ? атєктєшє. Kalb Tpos- 
суфу ДО, Aohixn, то l«dpov Tapa ‘доу TOUS 
aiyrarois T poo Pepopevov axe, «ai тўи 7 
ауті Aonixns Чкаріау ёкаћ№єсєу. арті TOUTOU Aai- 
даћо èv Ilion elKova Tapanhnotav KaTecKevacev 
“Нракхеї. hy VUKTOS ayvonaas .HpakXijs NOg 
Barov eS &Trvovy eme. Kad’ oy бе Xpovov 
éAdTpeve Tap 'Онфамт, Хёуєта, Tov ётї Коло 
roo yevéohaı xai ти ToU. Kadvdwviou катрои 


1 èv Аўл; EA, Müller, Bekker, Wagner: èv Avbíg Pierson, 
Westermann: тфу Лидо Gale: èv abAGw Or èv àyumeA Gi 
Heyne (conjecture): èv @vAA.8: Hercher. But Heyne's con- 
jecture à» ёртєлёи may be right; for a place Aulis in Lydia 
is otherwise unknown, and the mention of the vineyards 
seems essential to the sense. Compare Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 31. 7, ZvAéa 56 rovs тар:бутаѕ Eévous сиуарта(оута kal Tous 
бед дот ckámrew ávayá(ovra ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 
432 8q., XvAéa xal rhy Avdiov, Bid(ovras той$ Ёёуоуѕ || robs 
àumeAGvas aitav GkáwTew DBovAelas трбтф. Tzetzes appears 
to have made two men out of Syleus the Lydian: his version 
favours Gale’s conjecture in the present passage of Apollo- 
dorus. The passage should perhaps be rewritten as follows : 
ZXvAéa бё roy Avdiov robs тарбута$ [Фуоуз <Tovs ёртєЛ@раѕ > 
oxdnrew &vayyká(ovra, оўу таїѕ pias tas duwédAous avarrdoas 
KTÀ. See the next note. 

* kaócas E: oxdyas A: oxdcas Meineke. We should per- 
haps read ávacrmácas, comparing Tzetzes, Chiliades, i ii. 435, 
kal mpodeAvuvous dvaona ка) rovrov Tas üumTéAovs. The up- 
rooted vines are shown at the feet of Hercules and Syleus in 
а vase-painting. See W. Н. Roscher, Lexikon d. griech. и. 
róm. Myth. iii. 1622. 

3 Zevobókns EC: Zevodinns КАВ, Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 434. 


a pole. They are so represented in Greek art. See W. Н. 
Roscher, Lexikon der griech. und róm. Mythologie, ii. 1166 899. 
The name Cercopes seems to mean ** tailed men,” (from xépros, 
а”). One story concerning them was that they were 
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passing strangers to dig, Hercules killed him with his 
daughter Xenodice, after burning the vines with the 
roots.! And having put in to the island of Doliche, he 
saw the body of Icarus washed ashore and buried it, 
and he called the island Icaria instead of Doliche. In 
return Daedalus made a portrait statue of Hercules 
at Pisa, which Hercules mistook at night for living 
and threw a stone and hit it. And during the time 
of his servitude with Omphale it is said that the 
voyage to Colchis? and the hunt of the Calydonian 


deceitful men whom Zeus punished by turning them into 
apes, and that the islands of Ischia and Procida, off the 
Bay of Naples, were called Pithecusae (** Ape Islands ") after 
them. See Harpocration, s.v. Кёркоџ ; Eustathius, on Homer, 
Od. xix. 247, р. 1864; Ovid, Metamorph, xiv. 88 sqq. Accord- 
ing to Pherecydes, the Cercopes were turned into stone. See 
Scholiast on. Lucian, Alexander, 4, p. 181, ed. Н. Rabe. The 
story of Hercules and the Cercopes has been interpreted as a 
reminiscence of Phoenician traders bringing apes to Greek 
markets. See O. Keller, Thiere des classischen Alterthums 
(Innsbruck, 1887), p. 1. The interpretation may perhaps be 
supported by an Assyrian bas-relief which represents a Hercu- 
lean male figure carrying an ape on his head and leading 
another ape by a leash, the animals being apparently brought 
as tribute to a king. See О. Keller, op. cit., p. 11, fig. 2; 
а et Chipiez, Histoire de l'Art dans l'Antiquité, ii. 547, 
. 254. 

5 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31.7; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
ii. 432 sg. ; Conon, Narrat. 17. Euripides wrote a satyric 
play on the subject. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 575 sqq. The legend may be based on 
a custom practised hy vine-dressers on passing strangers. See 
У. Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen, pp.12,535q., who, 
for the rough jests of vine-dressers in antiquity, refers to 
Horace, Sat. i. 8. 28 sqq.; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xviii. 26. 66. (249). 

2 That is, the voyage of the Argo. See above, i. 9. 16 sqq. 
As to the hunt of the Calydonian boar, see above, i. 8. 2 sqq. 
As to the clearance of the Isthmus by Theseus, see below, 
iii. 16, and the Epitome, i. 1 sqq. 
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Onpav, Kat Onoda mapayevópevov єк Tporķivos 
tov “Io pov Kadapat. 

Mera бё THY AaTpelav aTrarraryels THS отоу 
ёт} "Duov émXe TEVTNKOVTOPOLS дктокаідєка, | 
cvvaÜpoícas otpatov аруёрфу ápia Tov ékovaias 
бе\0рутоу стратєйєс ĝar. кататћейсаѕ ёё eis 
"Duov Th uev TOV ved purar "Out Katé- 
MTEV, aÙTÒS ё дєтй TOV ANOV pua Téoy pua 
eri THY том». Traparyevój.evos бе emi Tas раї 
суу тф т\лӨє‚ Лаоџёдоу "Ош№ёа pev åm Tewe 
payopevov, aTeXaaÜeig! 0ё ото TOV pera Hpa- 
к\ёои$ Єтоморкєїто. Ths бе тоћморкіаѕ eve- 
TTOTNS pigas TÒ TELXOS Tedapov T'pÓTOS бї Lon Oev 
eis THV TOALY, KAL цєта ToUTOV HpaxMfjs. as дё 
єбейтато Terapova ‚трфтоу sigehmruOora, ста- 
cáp.evos To Eidos ёт’ avróv wppa,? undéva ÜéXov 
ёаутоў «реіттора vomited дал. суидфу 66 тодто 
TeXaguav MBovs TANT LO KEL{LEVOUS oun bporte, 
тоў бё épouévov ті TpáTTOL Bopov elev ‘Hpax- 
Aéovs «aaa kevábew kaXMtvikov. о 06 ё eT aver as, 
ex EINE THY TONU, катато еўта$ Aaopédovta kai 
TOUS таба avTov Xwpls Поёаркоь, Terapove 
aptatetov “‘Hatovny T)» Aaopédovtos Ouyarépa 


1 атєЛасдєіѕ А: ётєлабе\ѕ Ra, Heyne, Westermann, Miil- 
ler, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. On the form of the aorist 
crag dels, see Veitch, Greek Verbs (Oxford, 1879), p. 240. 

Gpua E: ye A, Wagner. 


! As to the siege and capture of Troy by Hercules, see 
Homer, Jl. v. 640-643, 648-651; Pindar, Isthm. vi. 26 (38) 
899.; Diodorus Siculus, i iv. 32; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 443 
sq.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 34; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 213- 
217, xiii. 22 89.; Hyginus, Fab. $89. The account given by 
Diodorus agrees so closely in matter, though not in words, 
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boar took place, and that Theseus on his way from 
Troezen cleared the Isthmus of malefactors. 

After his servitude, being rid of his disease he 
mustered an army of noble volunteers and sailed for 
Ilium with eighteen ships of fifty oars each.! And 
having come to port at Ilium, he left the guard of 
the ships to Oicles? and himself with the rest of the 
champions set out to attack the city. Howbeit Lao- 
medon marched against the ships with the multitude 
and slew Oicles in battle, but being repulsed by the 
troops of Hercules, he was besieged. Тһе siege 
once laid, Telamon was the first to breach the wall 
and enter the city, and after him Hercules. But 
when he saw that Telamon had entered it first, he 
drew his sword and rushed at him, loath that anybody 
should be reputed a better man than himself. Рег- 
ceiving that, Telamon collected stones that lay to hand, 
and when Hercules asked him what he did, he said he 
was building an altar to Hercules the Glorious Vic- 
tor. Hercules thanked him, and when he had taken 
the city and shot down Laomedon and his sons, except 
Podarces, he assigned Laomedon's daughter Hesione 


with that of Apollodorus that both authors probably drew on 
the same source. Homer, with whom Tzetzes agrees, says 
that Hercules went to Troy with only six ships. Diodorus 
notices the Homeric statement, but mentions that according 
to some the fleet of Hercules numbered ** eighteen long ships.” 

2 As to Oicles at Troy, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 32. 3 ; 
Pausanias, viii. 36. 6, who says that his tomb was shown 
near Megalopolis in Arcadia. Sophocles seems to have 
written a play called O:cles, though there is some doubt as 
to the spelling of the name. See T'he Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. p. 119. 

? This incident is recorded also by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 469) ; but according to him the title which Telamon 
applied to Hercules at the altar was Averter of Ills (Alexi- 
kakos), not Glorious Victor (Kallinikos). 
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0:д0аг, kai TAUTN GWyxcpet THY aix шаћдтоу € ov 
nOerev dryer Oar. THs бё aipouperns | TOV adeAdov 
IIoóapknv, ёфт бєй трфтоу айтди додћор 
yyevéa Oar, Kal TOTE TL TOTE додсау дут аўто?! 
ае» abTOv. 3) бё тітраскоџёроо THY каћутт- 
pav aperopery Tis Kehargns avréd@xev' O0ev 
Побаркт< Upiapos ёк\л)Өп. 

VII. IIAéovros бё ато Трогаѕ Hpa«AMéovs 
Hpa Xarerrous éreure* Xeuvas- éd ols 
aryavakrija as Zeus € ex pépia a ev QUTTV ef ‘Odvprrov. 
TpooeT ret 66 'HpaxA1js тӯ Kô Kal vopiaavtes 
QUTOV OL Кодо Ano TpikOv yev oTÓNOV, Ba- 
Novres №0015 Tpoa Tr Xeiv ékoXvov. о 8 Biaca- 
pevos айту vuxtos? efre, kai TOv faoctXéa 
EbpvTvXov, ‘ActuTaXaias maida Kal IIoceióQvos, 
EXTELVED. Єтр–бт бё катӣ TV и&ул» "Нракћѕ 
ото Xadrxwoovtos, kai Ards cfaprrda avros айтор 
ovdev emale. тпордђсаѕ 66 Ко ўкє bv "A8nvás * 
eis Dréypav, kai perà Oev катєтоћёртоє 
l'éyavras. 

1 Bovcav avr’ аўто? Ё: dodo’ avr’ avrGv А. 

? ётєцує EA: éwémeupe conjectured by Heyne, who rightly 
observed that ёттёдтєг» is the usual word in this connexion. 
Compare i. 9. 24, Epitome, iii. 4, vi. 5. 

3 айтђу vuxrds Wagner: thy уйкта А. 

? °Абууаѕ Gale, Heyne (comparing i. 6. 1): 'A0nvàv Wes- 


termann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner, apparently 
following the MSS. 


' Compare Sophocles, Ajax, 1299-1303 ; Scholiast on 
Homer, Z/. viii. 284 ; Ovid, Metamorph. хі. 216 89.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 89. 

2 This derivation of the name Priam from the verb priamai, 
“to buy,” is repeated, somewhat more clearly, by Tzetzes, 
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as a prize to Telamon! and allowed her to take with 
her whomsoever of the captives she would. When 
she chose her brother Podarces, Hercules said that 
he must first be a slave and then be ransomed by her. 
So when he was being sold she took the veil from her 
head and gave it as a ransom ; hence Podarces was 
called Priam.’ 

VII. When Hercules was sailing from Troy, Hera 
sent grievous storms, which so vexed Zeus that he 
hung her from Olympus.‘ Hercules sailed to Cos, 
and the Coans, thinking he was leading a piratical 
squadron, endeavoured to prevent his approach by a 
shower of stones. But he forced his way in and 
took the city by night, and slew the king, Eurypylus, 
son of Poseidon by Astypalaea. And Hercules was 
wounded in the battle by Chalcedon; but Zeus 
snatched him away, so that he took no harm. Апа 
having laid waste Cos, he came through Athena's 
agency to Phlegra, and sided with the gods in their 
victorious war on the giants.9 


Schol. on Lycophron, 34, Побаркту ётріато, 00ev kal ёкАтёт 
Tipíauos. Compare Hyginus, Fab. 89, Podarci, filio eius infanti, 
regnum dedit, qui postea Priamus est appellatus, ànà Tov 
nplarda. For the bestowal by Hercules of the kingdom on the 
youthful Priam, compare Seneca, T'roades, 718 sgq. 

3 See Homer, Il. xiv. 249 sqq., xv. 24 899. 

* See Apollodorus, i. 3. 5. 

5 With the following account of Hercules’s adventures in 
Cos, compare the Scholiasts on Homer, Jl. i. 590, xiv. 255 ; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 445; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 363 гд. 
The Scholiast on Homer (Il. xiv. 255) tells us that the story 
was found in Pherecydes, whom Apollodorus probably follows 
in the present passage. 

$ See Apollodorus, i. 6. 1 sq. 
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Mer ov то\у ёё ёт Abyetav aT patevero, 
c vvaDpoia as Аркадии стратду kai па aXaBov 
eÜeXovràs тёр! amò т "EXXd80s ápiaTéov. 
Avyetas è то» ad’ 'HpaxAéovs TOXeuov ákovov 
катёстђаєо '"HAetov ттраттүүоў$ Eüpvrov Kal 
Kréarov aupdveis, ot бираде, TOUS TOTE àvOpa- 
mous 0тєрВаћлћор, Traióes 66 сау Моћ№модутѕ xai 
Акторо$, є\хётүото 66 Hoceda@vos: "Актор бе 
adedhos 1) "v Avyetou. cvvé( бё "Нракћі ката 
THY cTpaTeiav voa ja au: бй тото Kal omoveas 
7 pos TOUS Modovidas € ётопутато. о{ бе bo repov 
émvyvóvres айтди vocobvTa, émiribevrau тф oTpa- 
TEUMATL Kai KkTELVOUGL TOAAOUS. TOTE n оду? 
avex apa EV HpakMjs- аўб‹< бе т трїтї$ 
iof шадбоѕ TENOVUÉVNS, 'HXeiov tous Monovidas 
Tem ravT@v cuvduras, èv KXeovaís évedpevoas 
TOUTOUS Hpa«M fs атёктеше, kal стратєус ápevos 
ёт Tv ` Huv ele THY TOM. Kal ктєіраѕ pera, 
TOV malðwv Avyeiav KaTnyaye Филхга, «ai TOUTO 
т?» Вас:№єіау &Ookev. ё0ркє ё xai Tov 'OXvp- 


l tv daotav A, Westermann, Müller. aaray is rightly 
omitted by Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner, following Heyne. 
2 оду E: otv ойк А. 


1 For the expedition of Hereules against Augeas, see 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 1; Pausanias, v. i. 10 sq., v. 2. 1, 
vi. 20. 16 ; Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. x. 31 (40). 

2 As to Eurytus and Cteatus, who were called Actoriones 
after their father Actor, and Moliones or Molionides, after 
their mother Molione, see Homer, Jl. ii. 621, xi. 709 sq., 751 
sqq., xxiii. 638; Pausanias, v. 1. 10 sq., v. 2. 1 sq. and 5. 
According to some, they had two bodies joined in one 
(Scholiast on Homer, Il. xxiii. 638, 639). According to others, 
they had each two heads, four hands, and four feet but only 
one body (Scholiast on Homer, Il. xi. 709). Compare Eusta- 
thius, on Homer, Jl. xi. 749, p. 882. The poet Ibycus spoke 
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Not long afterwards he collected an Arcadian 
army, and being joined by volunteers from the first 
men in Greece he marched against Augeas. But 
Augeas, hearing of the war that Hercules was levying, 
appointed Eurytus and Cteatus? generals of the 
Eleans. They were two men joined in one, who 
surpassed all of that generation in strength and were 
sons of Actor by Molione, though their father was 
said to be Poseidon; now Actor was a brother of 
Augeas. But it came to pass that on the expedition 
Hercules fell sick ; hence he concluded a truce with 
the Molionides. But afterwards, being apprized of 
his illness, they attacked the army and slew many. 
On that occasion, therefore, Hercules beat a retreat ; 
but afterwards at the celebration of the third Isth- 
mian festival, when the Eleans sent the, Molionides to 
take part in the sacrifices, Hercules waylaid and 
killed them at Cleonae,? and marching on Elis took 
the city. And having killed Augeas and his sons, he 
restored Phyleus and bestowed on him the kingdom.* 
He also celebrated the Olympian games and 


of them as twins, born of a silver egg and ** with equal heads 
in one body ” (ісокєфалоиѕ éviyutous). See Athenaeus, ii. 50, 
pp. 57 sq. Their story was told by Pherecydes (Scholiast on 
Homer, Jl. xi. 709), whom Apollodorus may have followed in 
the present passage. 

3 Compare Pindar, Olymp. x. 26 (32) sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 33. 3; Pausanias, ii. 15. 1, v. 2. 1. 

* Compare Pindar, Olymp. х. 34(43)sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
іу. 33. 4; Pausanias, v. 3. 1 ; Scholiast on Homer, Ji. xi. 700. 

5 Hercules is said to have marked out the sacred precinct 
at Olympia, instituted the quadriennial Olympic festival, and 
celebrated the Olympic games for the first time. See Pindar, 
Olymp. iii. 3 sq., vi. 67 sqq., х. 43 (51) sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
іу. 14. 1 sq., v. 64. 6; Pausanias, v. 7. 9, v. 8. 1 and 3 8q.; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 41; Scholiast on Homer, Л. 
xi. 700; Hyginus, Fab. 273. 
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піакоу ayava, Пє\№отоѕ тє Bwpov (друсато, kai 
Өєфъ» додека Зоро? ё! ёдєіџато. 

Mera дё ть тй. “Нмбфбо$ dAwoww ёстрітєисєи 
ёт! Пло», Kat THY поћи EXWV ILepuxAvpevor 
KTELVEL TOV ANKIMOTATOV TOV Nqéos malðwv, Os 
ueraBáXXov TAS poppas ён&хето. Tov бё №\а 
каї TOUS тайбас афтод. xeopis, Néc topos ámé- 
KTELVEV* obros бе? véos àv mapa Tepnviors ётрё- 
pero. катӣ бё т> paxynv xai “Aidnv ётросє 
IIvaAtous Вотводита, 

"EXov бё rhv IloXov éaTpárevev ёті Aaxedai- 
pova, шете\деїр то? 'Іттокдоутоѕ тада Owr 
wpyiķero pev yap аштоф; kal боот. Net a vvepá- 
Xncav, uáXXov бё opyia0n бт! TOV Aucvpviov 
тайда dmékrewav. Oewpévov yap афтод Ta 
"Іттокдоуто$ Basiea, ёкдрашфу кои TOV 
Моћоттікфу? ёт’ айтди ёфёрєто" о ё BaXov 
Aiov émérvxe той kvvós, ékTpoxyácavTes дё oi 


ef Heyne (conjecture), Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: 3; 
A, Won 2 obros yap Е. 
3 Молоттікёу Aegius: иолт:кёу A. 


1 Apollodorus is probably mistaken in speakiug of an altar 
of Pelops at Olympia. The more accurate Pausanias describes 
(v. 13. 1 sq.) а precinct of Pelops founded by Hercules at 
Olympia and containing а pit, in which the magistrates 
annually sacrificed a black ram to the hero: he does not 
mention an altar. As a hero, that is, a worshipful dead man, 
Pelops was not entitled to an altar, he had only a right to a 
sacrificial pit. For sacrifices to the dead in pits, see Homer, 
Od. xi. 28 sqq. ; Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 27; , Scholiast on 
Euripides, Phoenissae, 274; Pausanias, ix. 39. 6; Fr. Pfister, 
Der Reliquienkult im Altertum, рр. 474 sqq. 

2 As to the six double altars, each dedicated to a pair 
of deities, see Pindar, Olymp. v. 4 (8) sqq., x. 24 (30) sq.; 
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founded an altar of Pelops,! and built six altars of 
the twelve gods.? 

After the capture of Elis he marched against 
Pylus,? and having taken the city he slew Pericly- 
menus, the most valiant of the sons of Neleus, who 
used to change his shape in battle. And he slew 
Neleus and his sons, except Nestor; for he was a 
youth and was being brought up among the Geren- 
ians. In the fight he also wounded Hades, who was 
siding with the Pylians.® 

Having taken Pylus he marched against Laccdae- 
mon, wishing to punish the sons of Hippocoon,® for 
he was angry with them, both because they fought 
for Neleus, and still angrier because they had killed 
the son of Licymnius. For when he was looking at 
the palace of Hippocoon, a hound of the Molossian 
breed ran out and rushed at him, and he threw a 
stone and hit the dog, whereupon the Hippocoóntids 


Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. v. 4 (8) and 5 (10), who cites 
Herodorus on the foundation of the altars by Hercules. 

з As to the war of Hercules on Pylus, see Homer, IL. v. 
392 sqq., хі. 690 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, Л. ii. 396 ; Pausa- 
nias, ii. 18. 7, iii. 26.8, v. 3.1, vi. 22. 5, vi. 25.2 sq.; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 451 ; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 549 sqq. 

* See Apollodorus, i. 9. 9, with the note. 

5 See Homer, Il. v. 395 sqq.; Pausanias, vi. 25. 2 sq. Inthe 
same battle Hercules is said to have wounded Hera with 
an arrow in the right breast. See Homer, Il. v. 392 sqq.; 
Clement of Alexaudria, Protrept. її. 36, p. 31, ed. Potter, from 
whom we learn that Panyasis mentioned the wounding of the 
goddess by the hero. Again, in the same fight at Pylus, we 
read that Hercules gashed the thigh of Ares with his spear 
and laid that doughty deity in the dust. See Hesiod, Shield 
of Hercules, 359 sqq. 

6 As to the war of Hercules with Hippocoon and his 
sons, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 5 sq.; Pausanias, ii. 18. 7, 
111.10. 6, iii. 15. 3-6, iii. 19. 7, viii. 53. 9. 
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"ттокооюут:даг Kal TUT TOVTES AUTOY то скита. 
does тёктєшау. тоу бё TovTOU даратоу ёкдікфу 
стратій» ёті ANaxeSatpovious ! сиу) pouce. ка 
тара'үєубиеуо$ eis "Аркабйа» nk¥iov K»$éa peta 
TOV maidey à Qv elyev єїкосі cvppaxeiv. dedims 8€ 
Kngevs uà) KATAMTÓVTOS афтод Teyéav `Аруєѓог 
ETLOT PATEVTWVTAL, THY стратеѓау пруєіто. 'Hpa- 
к\ў$ 6€ тар 'AÜmvás AaBav ёр йбра xa^? 
Boa rpvxov l'opyyóvos терот? Th Kngéws Ouya- 
трі ббс, elm өдр, ёду ёти) стратоѕ, трі åva- 
cxovons ci TÓV Tex v TOV Boatpuxov Kab pn 
mpoidovans 5 тротђи TÓV тоћешоу &c ea даи. TOU- 
TOU yevopévov Kngevs pera TOY TraiSov ‚ёттра- 
reve. Kai катӣ THY наҳти AUTOS тє kai oi Traides 
avTov TEÀevTOOG!, Kal T pos” TOUTOLS dues" 0 
тоў 'HpaxXéovs aderdos. Hpa«Mis бё kTélvas 
TÓV Тттокооута Kal TOUS тпаїдаѕ афтод «xai 
xeupoa dpevos т? том, Tuvdapewv KaTayayov 
т» Вас:ћ№єгау таребокеє TOUT. 

Паргор 66 Teyéav “Нрак\ў< т» Адуи ' AAcob 
бдиуатёра osav ayvowv EpOepev. ý è тєкодса 

1 ДакебадоуЇду$ Ё: Aanedamoviary A: Aakeba(uova Hercher. 

4 Xa Ich E: xadxoits А. 

5 Erepómm KA: 'Aepóny Pausanias, viii. 44. T, Hercher. 

4 èx inserted by Aegius. 

$ трої800015 I ЕА: vpogibovo qs Heyne ОООО, 


6 Тфиклӯѕ Е: “Ipixdos А. 
7 «at inserted by Hercher. 


1 Compare Pausanias, viii. 47. 5 

? As to the story of Herala Auge, and Telephus, see 
Apollodorus, iii.9. 1; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 7-12; Strabo, 
xiii. 1. 69, p. 615; Pausanias, viii. 4. 9, viii. 47. 4, viii. 48. 7, 
viii. 54. 6, х. 98. 8; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 206; 
Hyginus, Fab. 99 sq. The tale was told by Hecataeus (Pausa- 
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darted out and despatched him with blows of their 
cudgels. It was to avenge his death that Hercules 
mustered an army against the Lacedaemonians. And 
having come to Árcadia he begged Cepheus to join 
him with his sons, of whom he had twenty. But 
fearing lest, if he quitted Tegea, the Argives would 
march against it, Cepheus refused to join the expe- 
dition. But Hercules had received from Athena a 
lock of the Gorgon's hair in a bronze jar and gave it 
to Sterope, daughter of Cepheus, saying thatif an army 
advanced against the city, she was to hold up the 
lock of hair thrice from the walls, and that, provided 
she did not look before her, the enemy would be 
turned to flight.! That being so, Cepheus and his sons 
took the field, and in the battle he and his sons 
perished, and besides them lphicles, the brother of 
Hercules, Having killed Hippocoon and his sons 
and subjugated the city, Hercules restored Tyndareus 
and entrusted the kingdom to him. 

Passing by Tegea, Hercules debauched Auge, not 
knowing her to be a daughter of Aleus.? And she 


nias, viii. 4. 9, viii. 47. 4), and was the theme of tragedies by 
Sophocles and Euripides. See Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 146 sqq., 436 sqq.; The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. рр. 46 sqq., ii. 70 sqq. 
Different versions of the story were current among ancient 
writers and illustrated by ancient artists. See my note on 
Pausanias, i. 4. 6 (vol. ii. pp. 75 sq.). One of these versions, 
which I omitted to notice in that place, ran as follows. On 
а visit to Delphi, king Aleus of Tegea was warned by the 
oracle that his daughter would bear a son who would kill his 
maternal uncles, the sons of Aleus. To guard against this 
catastrophe, Aleus hurried home and appointed his daughter 
priestess of Athena, declaring that, should she prove unchaste, 
he would put her to death. As chance would have it, Hercules 
arrived at Tegea on his way to Elis, where he purposed to 
make war on Augeas. The king entertained him hospitably 
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крофа TO Bpéþos karéÜero ёи TH тєшёрє, TIS 
' AQ: ^ ` ^ 1 бє ^ A 0 [4 
nvas. Roum бе тс Xwpas pþlepouevns, 
э \ > N э \ / \ 5 / \ 
AXeos eia eAÜ cv eis TO тёџєџос kai épevvijaae тӣс 
THs Ovyatpos wdivas evpe. TO uév оди Bpédos 
eis TO IlapÜéviov dpos é£é0ero. Kal тодто катӣ 
Oewv tiva mpovorav éeowOn: ӨМ» uév yap apru- 


1 Аоф. Wagner conjectures лиф, comparing iii. 9. 1. 


in the sanctuary of Athena, and there the hero, flushed with 
wine, violated the maiden priestess. Learning that she was 
with child, her father Aleus sent for the experienced ferry- 
man Nauplius, father of Palamedes, and entrusted his daughter 
to him to take and drown her. On their way to the sea the 
girl (Auge) gave birth to Telephus on Mount Parthenius, and 
instead of drowning her and the infant the ferryman sold 
them both to king Teuthras in Mysia, who, being childless, 
married Auge and adopted Telephus. See Alcidamas, Odyss. 
14-16, pp. 179 sq., ed. Blass (appended to his edition of Anti- 
phon). This version, which represents mother and child as 
sold together to Teuthras, differs from the version adopted 
by Apollodorus, according to whom Auge alone was sold to 
Teuthras in Mysia, while her infant son Telephus was left 
behind in Arcadia and reared by herdsmen (iii. 9. 1). The sons 
of Aleus and maternal uncles of Telephus were Cepheus 
and Lycurgus (Apollodorus, iii. 9. 1). Ancient writers do 
not tell us how Telephus fulfilled the oracle by killing 
them, though the murder is mentioned by Hyginus (Fab. 
244) and а Greek proverb-writer (Paroemiograph Graeci, 
ed. Leutsch et Schneidewin, vol. i. p. 212). Sophocles 
appears to have told the story in his lost play, The 
Mysians ; for in it he described how Telephus came, silent 
and speechless, from Tegea to Mysia (Aristotle, Poetics, 
24, p. 1460a, 32, ed. Bekker), and this silence of Telephus 
seems to have been proverbial. For the comic poet Alexis, 
speaking of a greedy parasite who used to gobble up his 
dinner without exchanging a word with anybody, says 
that, ‘‘he dines like speechless Telephus, answering all 
questions put to him only with nods" (Athenaeus, x. 18, p. 
421 p). And another comic poet, Amphis, describing the 
high and mighty airs with which fishmongers treated their 
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brought forth her babe secretly and deposited it in 
the precinct of Athena. But the country being 
wasted by a pestilence, Aleus entered the precinct 
and on investigation discovered his daughter's 
motherhood. So he exposed the babe on Mount 
Parthenius, and by the providence of the gods it was 
preserved: for a doe that had just cast her fawn 


customers in the market, says that it was a thousand times 
easier to get speech of а general than of a fishmonger ; for if 
you addressed one of these gentry and, pointing to a fish, 
asked ‘‘ How much?” he would not at first deign to look at 
ou, much less speak to you, but would stoop down, silent as 
elephus, over his wares ; though in time, his desire of lucre 
overcoming his contempt of you, he would slap a bloated 
octopus and mutter meditatively, as if soliloquizing, ‘‘ Six- 
pence for him, and a bob for the hammer-fish.” This latter 
poet explains incidentally why Telephus was silent; he says 
it was very natural that fishmongers should hold their tongue, 
* for all homicides are in the same case," thus at once inform- 
ing us of а curious point in Greek law or custom and gratify- 
ing his spite at the ** cursed fishmongers," whom he compares 
to the worst class of criminals. See Athenaeus, vi. 5, p. 224 рк. 
As Greek homicides were supposed to be haunted by the 
ghosts of their victims until a ceremony of purification was 
performed which rid them of their invisible, but dangerous, 
pursuers, we may conjecture that the rule of silence had to 
be observed by them until the accomplishment of the purifica- 
tory rite released them from the restrictions under which 
they laboured during their uncleanness, and permitted them 
once more to associate freely with their fellows. As to the 
restrictions imposed on homicides in ancient Greece, see 
Psyche's Task, 2nd ed. pp. 113 sqq.; Folk-Lore in the Old 
Testament, i. 80, 83 sq. The motive of the homicide’s silence 
may have been a fear lest by speaking he should attract the 
attention, and draw down on himself the vengeance, of his 
victim’s ghost. Similarly, among certain peoples, a widow is 
bound to observe silence for some time after her husband’s 
death, and the rule appears to be based on a like dread of 
d d the angry or amorous passions of her departed 
spouse by the sound of the familiar voice. See Folk-lore in 

the Old Testament, iii. 71 зад. 
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, » e ГА , ^ / \ э , 

TOKOS €Xados UTETKEV avTQ, ToLUuéves бё aveXo- 
N 4 r / , / ? [4 » 
pevot то Врєфоѕ Tredhov écáXecav аўто. Афу» 
бе ёдокє Naumi тф Посє:д0р0$ ?тєроріоу àmep- 
^ е \ г 1$ A М У 

тойса. о 06 TevOpavr. TQ TevOpavias éaxev 
айттуу duvdotn, küketvos yuvaika ётоијсато. 

Tlapayevopevos 86 'HpakXijs eis Karvddva тт» 
Oivéos Ovyarépa Antaverpay éuvgo revero,! каї 
гатаћасаѕ йтёр TOV yápwv аётӣѕ mpos Axe- 
AQov єікасрёроу таре тєрїёкхатє TO črepov 
TOV kepáTav. Kal т?р pev Amávewpav yapel, TÒ 
бе képas '"AxeXQos Xaufdáveu Sods àvri ToDTov 
тд Ts AuaXÜ0eías. “ApdrAOera ё Fv Aipoviov ? 
Ouyarnp, ў кёраѕ eiye Tavpov. тодто ёё, ws 
Pepexvdns Aéyei, Õúvajpuv eixe? toravTny @стє 
Bpwrov 7) тотор, бтєр «àv» єйёа:тб* т<, Tapé- 
yew dd Oovov. | 

! éuynoredero EA: ёџупотєйсото, Argument of Sophocles, 
T'rachiniae (ёк 73s 'AvoANobópov В:Вл:обђктх). 

2 Aiuoviov Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 50, Aegius : apuevlov A. 

5 elxe. Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Faber, Müller, 
Hercher: &xe: EA, Westermann, Bekker, Wagner. 


4 $тєр ћу ebtavro Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniue: drep 
ebtavro EA. 


1 Apollodorus seems to derive the name Telephus from 
Onah, ‘а dug," and fAaQos, “а doe." 

2 When Hercules went down to hell to fetch up Cerberus, 
he met the ghost of Meleager, and conversing with him pro- 
posed to marry the dead hero's sister, Deianira. The story 
of the match thus made, not in heaven but in hell, is told by 
Bacchylides (Epinic. v. 165 sqq.), and seems to have been 


© related by Pindar in а lost poem (Scholiast on Homer, Л. 


xxi. 194). Asto the marriage of Hercules with Deianira at 
Calydon, the home of her father Oeneus, see also Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 34. 1. 

3 On the struggle of Hercules with the river Achelous, see 
Sophocles, Z'rachiniae, 9-21 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 3 sq.; 
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gave it suck, and shepherds took up the babe and 
called it Telephus.! And her father gave Auge to 
Nauplius, son of Poseidon, to sell far away in a 
foreign land ; and Nauplius gave her to Teuthras, the 
prince of Teuthrania, who made her his wife. 

And having come to Calydon, Hercules wooed 
Deianira, daughter of Oeneus.? He wrestled for her 
hand with Achelous, who assumed the likeness of a 
bull; but Hercules broke off one of his horns.? So 
Hercules married Deianira, but Achelous recovered 
the horn by giving the horn of Amalthea in its stead. 
Now Amalthea was a daughter of Haemonius, and 
she had a bulls horn, which, according to Pherecydes, 
had the power of supplying meat or drink in abun- 
dance, whatever one might wish.* 


Dio Chrysostom, Or. 1х.; Scholiast on Homer, Л. xxi. 194 ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 1-88; Hyginus, Fab. 31 ; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. С. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 20, 131 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 58; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 165). According to Ovid, the river-god turned 
himself first into a serpent and then into a bull. The story 
was told by Archilochus, who represented the river Achelous 
in the form of a bull, as we learn from the Scholiast on Homer 
(Lc.). Diodorus rationalized the legend in his dull manner 
by supposing that it referred to à canal which the eminent 
philanthropist Hercules dug for the benefit of the people 
of Calydon. 

4 According to some, Amalthea was the goat on whose 
milk the infant Zeus was fed. From one of its horns flowed 
ambrosia, and from the other flowed nectar. бее Calli- 
machus, Hymn to Zeus, 48 sq., with the Scholiast. Accord- 
ing to others, Amalthea was only the nymph who owned the 
goat which suckled the god. See Eratosthenes, Cataster. 13 ; 
Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 13; Ovid, Fasti, v. 115 sqq. Some 
said that, in gratitude for having been nurtured on the animal's 
milk, Zeus made a constellation of the goat and bestowed 
one of its horns on the nymphs who had reared him, at the 
same time ordaining that the horn should produce whatever 
they asked for. See Zenobius, Cent. ii. 48. As to the horn, 
вее А. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 501 sq. 
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Urparever 06 '"HpakXie perà KaXvóowiov ёт! 
Ocompwrovs, cat möv фу "Edvpav, hs égaaí- 
Aeve Duras) 'Aoarvówyp Tj To/rov Üvyarpi 
cvveAQóv патђр TXymroXéuov? yiverai. GuareXóv 
бё тар’ avtois, Trép das трд Oéamiov érrà pev 
Karéyew ёМХєүє maiðas, rpeis ё eis OnBas aro- 
oTéAXELY, TOUS ÔÈ AOLTTOUS тєттарако»та TéuTELY 
єє Zapóo T)» vioov ёт ато:к{ау. *yevouévov 
бё TovTev evwyovpevos пар Oivei? xovdvrA@ 
п\)Ёас̧* dáméxrewev “ApyitéXovs таїёа Evvo- 
nov? катӣ yepav Sidovta: cuyyevns ёё Oivéws 
OUTOS. GAN б pèv татр тоў maios, ükovalos 


1 @vAas Argument of Sophocles, Truchiniae: ффбаз A: 
$vAevs Diodorus Siculus, iv. 36. 1. 

? ТАлтоАёдцо» Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae (compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 36. 1): трттолёџор А. 

3 rapa Oive? Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: wap’ oivelny 
kal A. 4 valsas Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae. 

5 Etvouoy Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniue. He is 
named "Evvouos by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 50; 
Chiliades, ii. 456) and Ebpóvouos by Diodorus Siculus (iv. 
36. 1). 


1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 36. 1, who gives Phyleus 
as the name of the king of Ephyra, but does not mention the 
name of his daughter. According to Pindar (Olymp. vii. 23 
(40) sq., with the Scholiast), the mother of Tlepolemus by 
Hercules was not Astyoche but Astydamia. 

2 The sons referred to are those whom Hercules had by the 
fifty daughters of Thespius. See Apollodorus, ii. 4. 10. 
Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 29, who says that two (not 
three) of these sons of Hercules remained in Thebes, and that 
their descendants were honoured down to the historian’s 
time. He informs us also that, on account of the youth of 
his sons, Hercules committed the leadership of the colony to 
his nephew Iolaus. As to the Sardinian colony see also 
Pausanias, i. 29. 5, vii. 2. 2, ix. 23. 1, x. 17. 5, who says 
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And Hercules marched with the Calydonians 
against the Thesprotians, and having taken the city 
of Ephyra, of which Phylas was king, he had inter- 
course with the king's daughter Astyoche, and 
became the father of Tlepolemus.! While he stayed 
among then, he sent word to Thespius to keep 
seven of his sons, to send three to Thebes and to 
despatch the remaining forty to the island of Sardinia 
to plant a colony.? After these events, as he was 
feasting with Oeneus, he killed with a blow of his 
knuckles Eunomus, son of Architeles, when the lad 
was pouring water on his hands ; now the lad was a 
kinsman of Oeneus.? Seeing that it was an accident, 


(x. 17. 5) that there were still places called Iolaia in Sardinia, 
and that Iolaus was still worshipped by the inhabitants down 
to his own time. As the Pseudo-Aristotle (Маб. Auscult. 
100, p. 31, in Westermann's Scriptores rerum mirabilium 
Graeci) tells us that the works ascribed to Iolaus included 
round buildings finely built of masonry in the ancient Greek 
Style, we cau hardly doubt that the reference is to the 

remarkable prehistoric round towers which are still found in 
the island, and to which nothing exactly similar is known 
elsewhere. The natives call them nouraghes. They are built 
in the form of truncated'cones, and their material consists of 
squared or rough blocks of stone, sometimes of enormous size. 
See Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de VArt dans Г Antiquité, iv. 
22 sqq. The Sardinian Iolaus was probably a native god or 
hero, whom the Greeks identified with their own Iolaus on 
account of the similarity of his name. It has been surmised 
that he was of Phoenician origin, being identical with Esmun. 
See W. W. Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun (Leipsic, 1911), 
pp. 282 sqq. 

з Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv 36. 2; Pausanias, ii. 13. 8; 
Athenaeus, ix. 80, рр. 410 ғ—411 А; Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. i. 1212; "Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
50-51; id. Chiliades, ii. 456 sq. From Athenaeus (/.c.) we 
learn that the story was told or alluded to by Hellanicus, 
Herodorus, and Nicander. The victim's name is variously 
given as Eunomus, Ennomus, Eurynomus, Archias, Cherias, 
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уєуєитиєроу ToU тищЗєйлүкдто», сууеууо шоре, 
"Нракћѕ бе ката TÓV vopov THY puyny i UT OJLÉV6U 
ÑO eNe, «ai OLévyvo 1 7 pos Kývra eis Tpaxîva 
áT Lévat. yov бё Amávetpav. em} тотанб» Ей- 
nvov ке, ё Èv à кабе$диезо$ Néaaos 0 Kévravpos 
TOUS TapLovras ” &errópÜ peve шодой, Aéywv тарӣ 
бебу THY mopOpeiav eth eva. bia Sixatocvyny.” 
avTos uev оўу "Нрак^ѕ TÓV тотаџду 0:682," 
Antavetpay бё pac Өбь aitnOeis émérpeye Néoo® 
O.akopiCew. о бе dseatropOpevmv avdtny émeyeiper 
BidteaÜat. ths O6 avaxpayotons aicbopevos 
“Нракћ^с é£eX0óvra Néocov érófevaev eis тту 
кардіау. о бе pedov TENEUTÂV троскаћесїцеуоѕ 
Anidverpav eimev, ei 0éXot фї\тро> трд$ Hpa«Aéa 
EXEL, TOV TE yovov б» афїкє ката TS ү] kai TÒ 
рови ёк той трайиато$ TIS aKidos айна ouppitar, 
7) ё roja aca, TOUTO éd атте Tap éavTj. 
AveErov бё 'HpakMijs | т» ApvóTOv Х®ра», 
аторф> Tpodís,9 damravtncavtos’ Өєюдацауто$ 


1 S:éyvw Commelinus: 53 ѓууо A, Argument of Sophocles, 
Trachiniae. 

2 wapiyras Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Aegius : 
таратл\ ёоутаѕ A, Zenobius, Cent. i. 33. 

3 5:0 7d BÍkaios elvaı Argument of Sophocles, T'rachiniae. 

+ §:€Bn Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Heyne, Müller : 
Sefer EA, Zenobius, Cent. i. 33, Westermann, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner. 

5 ётётрєфє Мссф E, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae : 
ётётреџєу tow R&B. 

6 kal трофй$ dropav Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae. 

7 ӧтаутђсаутоѕ Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae. 


and Cyathus. He was cupbearer to Oeneus, the father-in-law 
of Hercules. The scene of the tragedy seems to have been 
generally laid at Calydon, of which бошу was king (Apollo- 
dorus, i. 8. 1), but Pausanias transfers the scene to Phlius. 
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the lad's father pardoned Hercules; but Hercules 
wished, in accordance with the law, to suffer the 
penalty of exile, and resolved to depart to Ceyx at 
Trachis. Andtaking Deianira with him, he came to 
the river Evenus, at which the centaur Nessus sat 
and ferried passengers across for hire,! alleging 
that he had received the ferry from the gods for 
his righteousness. So Hercules crossed the river by 
himself, but on being asked to pay the fare he en- 
trusted Deianira to Nessus to carry over. But he, in 
ferrying her across, attempted to violate her. She 
cried out, Hercules heard her, and shot Nessus to 
the heart when he emerged from the river. Being at 
the point of death, Nessus called Deianira to him 
and said that if she would have a love charm to 
operate on Hercules she should mix the seed he had 
dropped on the ground with the blood that flowed 
.from the wound inflicted by the barb. She did so 
and kept it by her. 

Going through the country of the Dryopes and 
being in lack of food, Hercules met Thiodamas 


1 As to Hercules and Nessus, and the fatal affray at the 
ferry, see Sophocles, T'rachiniae, 555 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 36. 3 sqq.; Strabo, x. 2. 5, p. 451; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 
1х.; Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelii, ii. 2. 15 sq.; Nonnus, 
іп Westermann's Mythographi Graeci, Appendix Narra- 
tionum, xxviii. 8. p. 371; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
50-51; «d. Chiliades, ii. 457 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 
101 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 34; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 
300; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. xi. 235; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 
20 sq., 131 (First Vatican Mythographer, 58 ; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 165). The tale was told by Archilochus 
(Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. і. 1212). Apollo- 
dorus's version of the story is copied, with a few verbal 
changes and omissions, by Zenobius (Cent. i. 33), but as usual 
without acknowledgment. 
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ботхатойутов тд» érepov TOY тауроу Avoas Kal 
apagas * edaxnoato.” OS дє Me» 3 eis Toaxiva 

трд$ Kývra, bTo0exÜcis от avtov Apúoras 
KATETONELNO ED. 

AdOs dé exeibev opunbels Агуш Вас А? 
Доріёюу c vvepáxmae: АалӨа yap тєрї ys 
Ópov єтто\ёшоуъ айтф Kopwvou TTPATHYOUVTOS, 0 0 
бе TONLOPKOUMEVOS ETEKANETATO TOV ‘Hpakhéa 
BonBov emt pépet THS үй. Вотёђса бе 'Нра- 
KANS åméKTewe Kopwvov perà каї àXXov, kai 
Thv yv &Tacav тарёдокєу ё№єибєрау аўтф. 
атєктєрє бё Kal Aaoyópav * peTà тфу TÉKVQV, 
BacXéa ApvórrQV, èv 'ATOAAwvoS TEpévet daivv- 
шеро», 0Вристӯу бута, Kal Лат:дфу суциаҳор. 
vapióvra дё "Irevov? eis povopayiav проєкаћ- 


1 Ajgas ка) софйфаз Argument of Sophocles, "Trachiniae : 
Avoas EA, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker: @dcas 
Wagner (comparing Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
i. 1212, 06cas ebwxeiro). 

? ebwxfhoato E: ebwxeiro Argument оу Sophocles, Trachi- 
niae, Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1212. 

3 кєў Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae. | 

+ Aaoydpay К, Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 406, Aegius: Aayó- 
pay А. 

5 "тороу Müller, Wagner (comparing Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 37. 4; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. "Irwv): fev A: “Itwva 
Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Aegius, Commelinus, 
Gale, Heyne, Westermann, Bekker, Hercher. 


1 As to Hercules and Thiodamas, compare Callimachus, 
Hymn to Diana, 160 sq., with the Scholiast on 161 (who calls 
Thiodamas king of the Dryopians) ; Nonnus, in Westermann's 
Mythographi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, xxviii. 6, pp. 
370 sg.; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 1. 1212 ; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 464 sq. From the Scholiast on 
Apollonius (/.c.), we learn that the tale was told by Phere- 
cydes, whom Apollodorus may here be following. The story 
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driving a pair of bullocks; so he unloosed and 
slaughtered one of the bullocks and feasted.! And 
when he came to Ceyx at Trachis he was received 
by him and conquered the Dryopes.? 

And afterwards setting out from there, he fought 
as an ally of Aegimius, king of the Dorians.? For the 
Lapiths, commanded by Coronus, made war on him 
in a dispute about the boundaries of the country; and 
being besieged he called in the help of Hercules, 
offering him a share of the country. So Hercules 
came to his help and slew Coronus and others, and 
handed the whole country over to Aegimius free. 
He slew also Laogoras,* king of the Dryopes, with 
his children, as he was banqueting in a precinct ot 
Apollo; for the king was a wanton fellow and an ally 
of the Lapiths. And as he passed by Itonus he was 


seems to be a doublet of the one told about Hercules at 
Lindus in Rhodes. See Apollodorus, ii. 5. 11, with the note. 

? On the reception of Hercules by Ceyx, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 36. 5; Pausanias, i. 32. 6, As to the conquest of 
the Dryopians by Hercules, see Herodotus, viii. 43, compare 
73; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 1 sq.; Strabo, viii. 6. 13, р. 378; 
Рацвапіаз, iv. 34. 9 sq.; Nonnus, in Westermann's Mytho- 
graphi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, xxix. 6, p. 371; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1212, 1218. From 
these accounts we gather that the Dryopians were a wild 
robber tribe, whose original home was in the fastnesses of 
Mount Parnassus. Driven from there by the advance of the 
Dorians, they dispersed and settled, some in Thessaly, some 
in Euboea, some in Peloponnese, and some even in Cyprus. 
Down to the second century of our era the descendants of the 
Dryopians maintained their national or tribal traditions and 
pue of birth at Asine, on the coast of Messenia (Pausanias, 

с.). > 
3 On the war which Hercules, in alliance with Aegimius, 
king of the Dorians, waged with the Lapiths, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 37. 3 89 | 

* Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 466. 
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сато avTOv Kuxvos "Apeos xai lleXomías: ov- 
cTàs 8ё kal robTov ámrékTewev. ws 56€ eis 'Ориё- 
viov! tev, 'Apvvrop avróv o flacwiXeUe pel” 
óTXov? ойк eia O.épyeaÜar koXvójevos 06 Tap- 
iévat Kal TOUTOV атёктєгиє». 

'Aduxópevos Фё eig Tpayiva oTpariàv én’ Oi- 
xaMa» cvv19y9poiccv,? E/pvrov timwpnoacbar 
ÜéXev. acvppaxovvrev бё айтф `Аркадоу kai 
MMéov* TOv ёк Tpayivos кай Aokpóov TOV 
"Етікутшдгор, kreivas peta TOV TaLdwv Ebpvrov 

1 °Ориёиоу Wesseling : opxouevdy A. 


? деб’ бтлу К, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae : appa- 
rently omitted in other MSS. 

3 суућдросєу E, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: avvt- 
0poi(ev А. 

+ MyAiéov Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Aegius : 
unviéwy А. 


! On the combat of Hercules with Cycnus, see Hesiod, 
Shield of Hercules, 57 sqq.; Pindar, Olymp. ii. 82 (147), with 
the Scholium, x. 15 (19), with the Scholia; Euripides, Her- 
cules furens, 391 sqq.; Plutarch, T'heseus, 11; Pausanias, i. 
27. 6; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 467. It is said that Cycnus 
used to cut off the heads of passing strangers, intending 
with these gory trophies to build а temple to his father Ares. 
This we learn from the Scholiasts on Pindar (/.cc.). The 
scene of his exploits was Thessaly. According to Pausanias 
(L.c.), Hercules slew the ruffian on the banks of the Peneus 
river ; but Hesiod places the scene at Pagasae, and says that 
the grave of Cycnus was washed away by the river Anaurus, 
a small stream which flows into the Pagasaean gulf. See 
Shield of Hercules, 70 sqq.,472 sqq. The story of Cycnus was 
told in a poem of Stesichorus. See Scholiast on Pindar, 
Olymp. x. 15 (19). For the combat of Hercules with another 
Cycnus, see Apollodorus, ii. 5. 11. | 

? [t is said that the king refused to give his daughter 
Astydamia in marriage to Hercules. So Hercules killed him, 
took Astydamia by force, and had а son Ctesippus by her. 
See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 4. Ormenium was a small town 
at the foot of Mount Pelion. See Strabo, ix. 5. 18, p. 438. 
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challenged to single combat by Cycnus a son of 
Ares and Pelopia; and closing with him Hercules 
slew him also.! But when he was come to Ormenium, 
king Amyntor took arms and forbade him to march 
through; but when he would have hindered his 
passage, Hercules slew him also.? 

On his arrival at Trachis he mustered an army to 
attack Oechalia, wishing to punish Eurytus.? Being 
joined by Arcadians, Melians from Trachis, and 
Epicnemidian Locrians, he slew Eurytus and his sons 


3 Eurytus was the king of Oechalia. See Apollodorus, ii. 
6. 1 sg. As to the capture of Oechalia by Hercules, see 
Sophocles, T'rachéniae, 351-365, 476-478 ; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 37.5; Zenobius, Cent. i. 33; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 469 
sq.; td. Schol. on Lycophron, 50-51 ; Scholiast on Homer, Il. 
v. 392 ; Scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 545 ; Hyginus. 
Fab. 35 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 201 ; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 129 sq., 131 sq. 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 159, 165). The situation of 
Oechalia, the city of Eurytus, was much debated. Homer 
seems to place it in Thessaly (JU. ii. 730). But according to 
others it was іп Euboea, or Arcadia, or Messenia. See Strabo, 
ix. 5. 17, p. 438; Pausanias, iv. 2. 2 sq.; Scholiast on Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, Argon. i. 87; the Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 165. Apollodorus apparently placed it in Euboea. 
See above, ii. 6. 1 sg. There was an ancient epic called The 
Capture of Oechalia, which was commonly attributed to 
Creophilus of Samos, though some thought it was by Homer. 
See Strabo, xiv. 1, 18, pp. 638 sq.; compare id., ix. 5. 17, 
р. 438; Pausanias, iv. 2. 3 (who calls the poem Heraclea); 
Callimachus, Epigram. vi. (vii); Epicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 60 sqq.; F. G. Welcker, Der 
epische Cyclus (Bonn, 1835), pp. 229 sqq. Аз to the names 
of the sons of Eurytus, see the Scholiast on Sophocles, 
Trachiniae, 266. He quotes a passage from a lost poem of 
Hesiod in which the poet mentions Deion, Clytius, Toxeus, 
and Iphitus as the sons, and Iola (Iole) as the daughter of 
Eurytus. The Scholiast adds that according to Creophylus 
and Aristocrates the names of the sons were Toxeus, Clytius, 
and Deion. Diodorus Siculus (iv. 37. 5) calls the sons 
Toxeus, Molion, and Clytius. 
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aipei тти поћи. kai Darvas тё» avv айтф ттра- 
Tevcauévov! тоў атобауоутас, "Ivmagóv тє 
тд» Кокос cat’ Apryetov cat MéXava tovs Arv- 
pviov таба, kai Aadupaywyijcas THY тому, 
yev 'lóxXqv aixypáXorov. Kat тростор бє ° 
Knvaio ths EvBotas акроттріо ° Aus Knvaiou 
Bwpov iSpvcato. | uéXXov бё iepoupyety eis Тра- 
xiva <Aiyav> tov x59puka* ётєшлүє Xaympàv 


1 grparevacauévoy Argument оу Sophocles, Trachiniae, 
Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Hercher, Wagner: orparevo- 
uévov A, Bekker. 

3 wpocopuig0cis E, Aryument of Sophocles, Trachintae : 
mwpocopundels A. 

3 axpwrnpiy Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Bekker, 
Hercher, approved by Heyne: ёт!) àkpwrzpiov A: èr’ ёкро- 
трі Heyne (in the text), Westermann, Müller: ёж) ёкро- 
tnplov Wagner: ёт! ёкротолёоѕ E. 

+ Alxay Tv кїрока Sommer, Wagner: vb» kfpvka E: тфу 
клока A: кїрика Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: Мҳау 
Tov únmnpérny Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 1: тфу Aixay тфу Bepd- 
тоута Tzetzes, Chiliudes, 11. 473. 

1 Compare Sophocles, T'rachiniae, 237 sq., 752 sqq., 993 
sqq-; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 5; Ovid, Metamorph. іх. 136 
sq.; Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus, 102 sq., 782 sqq. Cenaeum is 
the modern Cape Lithada, the extreme north-western point 
of Euboea. It is a low flat promontory, terminating a penin- 
sula which runs far out westward into the sea, as if to meet 
the opposite coast of Locris. But while the cape is low and 
flat, the greater part of the peninsula is occupied by steep, 
rugged, and barren mountains, overgrown generally with 
lentisk and other shrubs, and presenting in their bareness 
and aridity a strong contrast to the beautiful woods and 
rich vegetation which clothe much of northern Euboea, 
especially in the valleys and glens. But if the mountains 
themselves are gaunt and bare, the prospect from their 
summits is glorious, stretching over the sea which washes 
the sides of the peninsula, and across it to the long line of 
blue mountains which bound, as in & vast amphitheatre, the 
horizon on the north, the west, and the south. These blue 
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and took the city. After burying those of his own side 
who had fallen, to wit, Hippasus, son of Ceyx, and 
Argius and Melas, the sons of Licymnius, he pillaged 
the city and led Iole captive. And having put in at 
Cenaeum, a headland of Euboea, he built an altar of 
Cenaean Zeus.! Intending to offer sacrifice, he sent 
the herald Lichas to Trachis to fetch fine raiment.? 


mountains are in Magnesia, Phthiotis, and Locris. At their 
foot the whole valley of the Spercheus lies open to view. The 
sanctuary of Zeus, at which Hercules is said to have offered 
his famous sacrifice, was probably at ‘‘the steep city of 
Dium," as Homer calls it (Zl. ii. 538), which may have 
occupied the site of the modern Lithada, a village situated 
high up on the western face of the mountains, embowered in 
tall olives, pomegranates, mulberries, and other trees, and 
supplied with abundance of flowing water. The inhabitants 
say that a great city once stood here, and the heaps of 
stones, папу of them presenting the aspect of artificial 
mounds, may perhaps support, if they did not suggest, the 
tradition. See W. Vischer, Erinnerungen und Eindrücke 
aus Griechenland (Bale, 1857), pp. 659-661; H. N. Ulrichs, 
Reisen und  Forschifntjen in Griechenland, ii. (Berlin, 1863), 
pp. 236 sq.; C. Bursian, Geographie von Griechenland, ii. 
409 sg. At Dium (Lithada ?), in a spot named after a church 
of St. Constantine, the foundations of a temple and fair-sized 
precinct, with a circular base of three steps at the east end, 
have been observed in recent years. These ruins may be the 
remains of the sanctuary of Caenean Zeus. Sce А. B. Cook, 
Zeus, i. 123, note 9. 

2 With this and what follows compare Sophocles, 7'rachi- 
niae, 756 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 1 sq.; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 472 sqq.; 11. Schol. on Lycophron, 50-51 ; Ovid, 
Metamorph. іх. 136 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 36 ; Seneca, Hercules 
Oetaeus, 485 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 300 ; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 21, 
132 (First Vatican Mythographer, 58; Second Vatican My- 
thographer, 165). The following passage of Apollodorus, 
down to and including the ascension of Hercules to heaven, 
is copied verbally, with а few unimportant omissions and 
changes, by Zenobius (Cent. i. 33), but as usual without 
acknowledgment. 
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écÜijra oicovra. пара бё rovrov Ta тєрї тђи 
'I , A / 8 / 1 ` 6 / ` 
oAnv Antavetpa TrvCouevy, ка Ocicaca ил) 
ékeívv  uáXXov dyam5on,? vouicaca таў aùn- 
Geiais® girtpov eivat тд риёи alua Nécaov, 
ToUTQ TOV yırðva Eypicev. evdvs 66 “Hpakr7As 
COvev. as бё ÜepuavOÉvros тоў уіт@роѕ б тў 
UdSpas los Tov ypwra ётттє, Tov uév Ауа» TOV 
TOOWY dpápevos катткдутите› ато т | Воо- 
Tias, tov дё yiT@Va атёста троттєфикбта TO 
COATI TUVATETTOVTO бё kai аќ таркє$ афтод. 
то ййўтт сошфорӣ катасуєбєіѕ єє Tpayiva èm 
vews кош фета. Anidvetpa 66 аісдоџёт) то ye- 
yovos éauTny àv9prgcev. 'HpaxXüs 66 évtetra- 
pevos “TAXA, bs ёк Anuavetpas Hv avTQ mais 
mpeaButepos, ‘loAnv avdpwlévra yhpat, mapa- 
‚2 mv8ouéyn E, Argument of Sophocles, Т. rachtniae : туубауо- 
пет К. 

3 uh éxelyny аллоу ayarnon E, Zenobius, Cent. i. 33: wh 
там éxelvny ayarhan Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniac. 

3 rais dAnGeiars E, Zenobius, Cent. i. 33: тӯ àAm0e(a Argu- 
ment of Sophocles, Trachiniae. 

t ard ris Boiwrías EA. The words are clearly corrupt. 
Various emendations have been proposed : атф 75s &àkpwpelas 
Heyne: àv тўз тарорєіаѕ Westermann: ard тӯѕ áxporoAécs 
Wagner (comparing iii. 5. 8). We should perhaps read ad 
TOU dxpwrnpiov, comparing &xpwrnply above. I have trans- 
lated accordingly. Commelinus and Gale add the words 
eis Thy EvBotkny @&Аастау in brackets. This may possibly 
be the true reading. Compare Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 21 sq: 

'* Corripit Alcides, et terque quaterque rotatum 

Mittit in Euboicas tormento fortius undas.” 
Ovid is followed by the Vatican Mythographers (‘in Eubo- 
icas projecit undas," ** Euboico mari immersit”). See Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. С. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 21, 132 (First Vatican Mythographer, 58; Second Vati- 
can Mythographer, 165). Hercher omits the words amd rijs 
Bowtias and inserts the words eis rhv 04Ao00a», alleging the 
authority of the Argument to the Trachinae of Sophocles, 
where, however, the words do not occur. 
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From him Deianira learned about lole, and fearing 
that Hercules might love that damsel more than her- 
self, she supposed that the spilt blood of Nessus was 
in truth a love-charm, and with it she smeared the 
tunie.! So Hercules put it on and proceeded to offer 
sacrifice. But no sooner was the tunic warmed than 
the poison of the hydra began to corrode his skin ; 
and on that he lifted Lichas by the feet, hurled 
him down from the headland,? and tore off the tunic, 
which clung to his body, so that his flesh was torn 
away with it. In such a sad plight he was carried on 
shipboard to Trachis : and Deianira, on learning what 
had happened, hanged herself? But Hercules, after 
charging Hyllus his elder son by Deianira, to marry 
Iole when he came of age,* proceeded to Mount 


1 That is, the **fine raiment ” which Lichas had fetched 
from Trachis for the use of Hercules at the sacrifice. 

2 The reading is uncertain. See the critical note. 

3 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 3. According to 
Sophocles (Trachiniae, 930 sq.). Deianira stabbed herself with 
a sword. But hanging was the favourite mode of suicide 
adopted by Greek legendary heroines, as by Jocasta, Erigone, 
Phaedra, and Oenone. бее Apollodorus, i. 8. 3, i. 9. 27, 
iii. 5. 9, iii. 12. 6, iii. 13. 3, iii. 14. 7, Epitome, i. 19. It does 
not seem to have been practised by men. 

4 For this dying charge of Hercules, see Sophocles, Trachi- 
niae, 1216 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 278 sqq. It is remark- 
&ble that Hercules should be represented as so earnestly 
desiring that his concubine should become the wife of his 
eldest son by Deianira. In many polygamous tribes of Africa 
it is customary for the eldest son to inherit all his father's 
wives, except his own mother. See Folk-lore in the Old 
Testament, i. 541, note 3, П. 280. Absalom’s treatment of 
his father's concubines (2 Samuel, xvi. 21 sq.) suggests that 
& similar custom formerly obtained in Israel. I do not 
remember to have met with any other seeming trace of а 
similar practice in Greece. 
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yevouevos eis Oirqv дроѕ (ёст: бё тодто Tpa- 
xiviæwv), ére? торӣ» поијсаѕ éxéXevaoev! ёт:845 ° 
офатте у. pndevos 66 тодто праттє éÜéXovros, 
Iloí(ae api xarà ётпор Towwiev piye. 
ToUTQ Kai Ta тоба edwoncato 'HpaxXis. rao- 
pévns 8é тў Tupas Xéyera, vébos boa vàv perà 
$ро>тў< avTOv eis oDpavóv àvaméyuNrat. ёкєїбє>ъЎ 
бе Trvyov абдауасіаѕ xai OtaXAayels "Нра т?» 
[1 


1 éxédevoev E, Argument of Sophocles, Trachinine, Zeno- 
bius, Cent. i. 38: ёкёлєџе A. 

2 émiBàs Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniac, Zenobius, 
Cent. i. 38: ёт:Вёутоѕ EA. 

* éxet@ev E, and apparently all MSS. : 6a Argument оу 
Sophocles, Trachiniae. For éxetéev we should. perhaps read 
éket. 


! For the death of Hercules on the pyre, see Sophocles, 
Trachiniae, 1191 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 3-8 ; Lucian, 
Hermotimus, 7; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 229 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 36; Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus, 1483 sqq.; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. viii. 300; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. С. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 21, 132 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 58 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 165). According 
` to the usual account, it was not Poeas but his son Philoctetes 
who set a light to the pyre. So Diodorus Siculus (iv. 38. 4), 
Lucian (De morte Peregrini, 91), Ovid (Metamorph. ix.233sq.), 
Hyginus (Fab. 36), Seneca (Hercules Oetaeus, 1485 sqq., 
1727), and the Second Vatican Mythographer. According to 
а different and less famous version of the legend, Hercules 
was not burned to death on a pyre, but, tortured by the 
agony of the poisoned robe, which took fire in the sun, he 
flung himself into а neighbouring stream to ease his pain and 
was drowned. The waters of the stream have been hot ever 
since, and are called Thermopylae. See Nonnus, in Wester- 
mann's Mythographi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, xxviii. 
8; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 50-51. Nonnus expressly 
says that the poisoned tunic took fire and burned Hercules. 
That it was thought to be kindled by exposure to the heat 
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Oeta, in the Trachinian territory, and there con- 
structed a pyre, mounted it, and gave orders to 
kindle it. When no one would do so, Poeas, pass- 
ing by to look for his flocks, set a light to it. On 
him Hercules bestowed his bow. While the pyre 
was burning, it is said that a cloud passed under 
Hercules and with a peal of thunder wafted him up 
to heaven.? Thereafter he obtained immortality, and’ 
being reconciled to Hera he married her daughter 


of the sun appears from the narrative of Hyginus (Fab. 36) ; 
compare Sophocles, Z'rachiniae, 684—704 ; Seneca, Hercules 
Oetaeus, 485 sqq., 716 sqq. The waters of Thermopylae are 
steaming hot to this day. See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed. 
i. 210 sg. The Vatican Mythographers, perhaps through the 
blunder of à copyist, transfer the death of Hercules from 
- Mount Oeta to Mount Etna. 

* The ascension of Hercules to heaven in a cloud is 
described also by Zenobius (Cent. i. 33), who copies Apollo- 
dorus. In а more sceptical vein Diodorus Siculus (iv. 38. 4) 
relates that, as soon as a light was set to the pyre, a 
thunderstorm burst, and that when the friends of the hero 
came to collect his bones they could find none, and therefore 
supposed he had been translated to the gods. Аз to the 
traditional mode of Hercules's death, compare Alberuni's 
India, English ed. by E. C. Sachau, ii. 168 : ** Galenus says in 
his commentary to the apothegms of Hippocrates: ‘It is 
generally known that Asclepius was raised to the angels in 
a column of fire, the like of which is also related with regard 
to Dionysos, Heracles, and others, who laboured for the 
benefit of mankind. People say that God did thus with them 
in order to destroy the mortal and earthly part of them by 
the fire, and afterwards to attract to himself the immortal 
part of them, and to raise their souls to heaven. " So Lucian 
speaks of Hercules becoming a god in the burning pile on 
Mount Oeta, the human element in him, which he had in- 
herited from his mortal mother, being purged away in the 
flames, while the divine element ascended pure and spotless 
to the gods. See Lucian, Hermotimus, 7. The notion that 
fire separates the immortal from the mortal element in man 
has already met us in Apollodorus. See i. 5. 4. 
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єкєитѕ Üvyarépa "Hjgwv eynuev, é£ 5 атф 
maides  AXeftápns кай ' Avíenros éyévovro. 
*'Heav бё таїде$ atta ёк дё> tov Oeoriov! 
[4 , , / 4€ / 
Ovyarépov, ТЇрокрїбо$ uév ' AvriXéov xai `1ттєї< 
(0 rpea Воитатт yap Sudvpous éyévvnac), Пауоттс 
бе Opevimmras, Avons Ebjáóns? ... Kpéwv, 
"EvriXdióos `Астоараё, KépOns 'Ióf9ms, EvpuBias 
IloXóXaos, Патроў< 'Apyéuaxos, Міт Aao- 
uéóov, KXvrimmos Evpuxarrus, E)pvmvXos Eù- 
, , oh. э. 16 'O / X 
Borns, AyXaigs Avtiadns, Ovnotmros Xpvo- 
4 r М 
7:005, ‘Opetns Aaopévns, Térns Луска, 
"EvreMóns Мєиттідоѕ,3 “AvOimmns 'Imroópópos, 
TeXevrayopas Evpv .. . , Катућ№ос̧* "ЇІттото$,5 
Eùßoias ”ONvuros, Niens NucóÓpopos, ' ApyéXgs 
KXeóAaos, IEoAns “EpvOpas, Бардо Opor- 
ГА » ГА У 6 
Tos, 5.тратои кт" Атроџоѕ, Kerevoravwp” | didos, 
Aaobons * Аут:фос," *Avtiomns 9  AXóTLOS, ' Aa Tv- 
Bins Kanrapnridos,® Purnidos Tiyacıs, Ais- 
ypnisos Aevewvns, “AvOcias ..., Evpumvans 
'"Аруёд Avvá 'E Ds, "A бос 11 
Apxedtxos, Диуасттсѕ Ерато?$, TWTLOOS 
1 Өетт{о› Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: Өєстіоо EA. See above, note on ii. 4. 9. 
? Eùuhöns R: evuldns A: Eùuelns Heyne. 
3 °EvreAlSns Mevirmidos C. Keil: orevredidns uevimríbógs А. _. 
4 Ebpv . .., KamóAos. The manuscripts (A) read єӧри- 
xamvdos. Commelinus conjectured Ebpórms: IIóAos, which is 
accepted by Heyne, Westermann, Miiller (conjecturing 
Ivans). Wagner conjectured Eùpúrns. 
5 innwros A: ‘Innérns Heyne: Іттёбооѕ Faber: Imrovs 
Hercher. 6 “Ipidos Heyne: 1ф:ѕ A. 
7 "Ayri$os Heyne: "Avribos А. 
S "Avrió 2s Heyne : ’Avridans А. 
9 Калаиђт:боѕ Heyne: xAaaunridos КВАС: wAaufyribos В: 
Kaans ufjribos Commelinus : raddrdnuldns Hercher. 
10 'Eparoüs Aegius : "Eparos A. 
!! "Agwríóos Heyne: °'Асотіётѕ A. 
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Hebe,! by whom һе had sons, Alexiares and 
Anicetus. 

And he had sons by the daughters of Thespius,? 
to wit: by Procris he had Antileon and Hippeus 
(for the eldest daughter bore twins); by Panope 
Һе had Threpsippas; by Lyse he had Eumedes; 
. . « . he had Creon; by Epilais he had Astyanax ; 
by Certhe he had Iobes; by Eurybia he had Poly- 
laus; by Patro he had Archemachus; by Meline 
he had Laomedon ; by Clytippe he had Eurycapys ; 
by Eubote he had Eurypylus; by Aglaia he had 
Antiades ; by Chryseis he had Onesippus ; by Oria 
he had Laomenes; by Lysidice he had Teles; by 
Menippis he had Entelides; by Anthippe he had 
Hippodromus; by Eury .... he had Teleuta- 
goras; by Hippo he had Capylus; by Euboea he 
had Olympus; by Nice he had Nicodromus; by 
Argele he had Cleolaus; by Exole he had Eurythras ; 
by Xanthis he had Homolippus; by Stratonice he 
had Atromus; by Iphis he had Celeustanor; by 
Laothoe he had Antiphus; by Antiope he had Alo- 
pius; by Calametis he had Astybies; by Phyleis he 
had Tigasis, by Aeschreis he had Leucones; by 
Anthea....; by Eurypyle he had Archedicus; by 
Erato he had Dynastes; by Asopis he had Mentor ; 

! On the marriage of Hercules with Hebe, see Homer, Od. 
xi. 602 sqq.; Hesiod, Theog. 950 sqq.; Pindar, Nem. i. 69 (104) 
8qq., х. 17 (30) sg., Isthm. iv. 59 (100); Euripides, Heraclidae, 
915 sq. ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1349, 1350; Ovid, 
Metamorph. іх. 400 sq. According to Euripides (Heraclidae, 
854 299.), at the battle which the Athenians fought with the 
Argives in defence of the Heraclids, two stars were seen 
shining brightly on the car of Iolaus, and the diviner inter- 
preted them as Hercules and Hebe. 

? A short list of the sons of Hercules is given by Hyginus, 
Fab.162. As to the daughters of Thespius, see above, ii. 4. 10. 
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Mévrop, Hevns "Apo Tpios, Teduaons Avyxatos,! 
'AXokpárgs ‘Odvpmovons, “EXixwvidos Parias, 
'Hevxeins OiaTpófXns,? Tepixparns Evpudrns,® 
"EXaxetas* BovXevs, 'Avríuaxos Niximmns, Пат- 
poxros Поріттэѕ, М№фоѕ IIpa£i0éas, Avoitrarns 
"Ераотто$, Avkoüpyos 5 ТоЁ:краттс, BovkóXos 
Mdpons, Аєйкїтто$ uvputédns, `Їттократт<$ 
‘Immotuyos. оўто дё» ёк tov Өєстіоо° Ovya- 
tépwv, ёк 66 TOv ÓXXov, Aniaveipas «uev» ? THs 
Oivéws "TXXos Ктусіттоѕ lXqvós "Oveirgs? ёк 
Мєуарас бё ts Kpéovros Ompipaxos Anixowy 
Kpeovrtáógs, ££ "Oudarns бё ' AyéXaos, bev xai 
to Kpoí(cov? yevos. Хаћкибттс <8ё>1% rhs Eüpv- 


1 Auvyxatos A, Westermann: Avyreùòs Heyne, Müller, 
Bekker, Hercher. 

2 OlorpéBans L. Dindorf: oistpéßàns A. 

3 Evptwy Heyne, Müller. i 

* "EAaxelas Heyne, Bekker: éAevxeíaos A, Westermann, 
Müller: Aoxfos Hercher. 

5 Ликоёруоѕ Hercher, Wagner. Тһе MSS. (A) add A/xtos, 
which Heyne proposed to omit. Westermann reads Avko0p- 
yos*, Айко Totucpárms, supposing that the name of Lycurgus's 
mother is lost, and that Lycius was the son of Toxicrate. 
Müller edits the passage similarly. Bekker brackets 
Афкїо$. 

6 eec míov Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner: бестіоо А. 7 u&v inserted by Heyne. 

8 ГАлу$$ ’Oveirns Gale: yAnntsoveirns A: LPAnvebs ‘Odlrns 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 1. 

? Kpoícov Aegius: xpnolov A. 8e inserted by Hercher. 


! Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 1. 
* Compare ii. 4. 11; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 269, who 
agrees with Apollodorus as to the names of the children 
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by Eone he had Amestrius ; by Tiphyse he had Lyn- 
caeus; by Olympusa he had Halocrates; by Helico- 
nis he had Phalias; by Hesychia he had Oestrobles; 
by Terpsicrate he had Euryopes; by Elachia he had 
Buleus; by Nicippe he had Antimachus; by Pyrippe 
he had Patroclus; by Praxithea he had Nephus; by 
Lysippe he had Erasippus ; by Toxicrate he had Ly- 
curgus; by Marse he had Bucolus; by Eurytele he 
had Leucippus ; by Hippocrate he had Hippozygus. 
These he had by the daughters of Thespius. And 
he had sons by other women: by Deianira, daughter 
of Oeneus, he had Hyllus, Ctesippus, Glenus and 
Onites;! by Megara, daughter of Creon, he had 
Therimachus, Deicoón, and Creontiades;? by Om- 
phale he had Agelaus? from whom the family of 
Croesus was descended ;* by Chalciope, daughter 


whom Hercules had by Megara. But other writers gave 
different lists.  Dinias the Argive, for example, gave the 
three names mentioned by Apollodorus, but added to them 
Deion. See the Scholiast on Pindar, Isthm. v. 61 (104). 

3 Diodorus Siculus (iv. 31. 8) and Ovid (Heroides, ix. 53 87.) 
give Lamus as the name of the son whom Omphale bore to 
Hercules. — 

* According to Herodotus (i. 7) the dynasty which preceded 
that of Croesus on the throne of Sardes traced their descent 
from Alcaeus, the son of Hercules by a slave girl. It is a 
curious coincidence that Croesus, like his predecessor or an- 
cestor Hercules, is said to have attempted to burn himself on a 
pyre when the Persians captured Sardes. See Bacch ylides, iii. 
24-62. The tradition is supported by the representation of 
the scene on a red-tigured vase, which may have been painted 
about forty years after the capture of Sardes and the death 
or captivity of Croesus. Sec Baumeister, Denkmäler des 
klasswschen Altertums, ii. 796, fig. 860. Compare Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 174 sqq. The Hercules whom Greek 
tradition associated with Omphale was probably an Oriental 
deity identical with the Sandan of Tarsus. See Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, i. 124 sqq. 
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TUXov ! OerraXos, Emrwcaa Tos тў Aùyéov ? Oes- 
TáXos, Ilaphevómns тў XrvudádXov Eùýpns, Abyns 
Ths 'AXeoU Tyrcpos, 'Астиоҳтѕ Ths Dúňavros 
Тлатоћєџоѕ, "Астидаџеіаҳ Tis "Apvropos Krn- 
avrog, AUTOVONS т Пегрёоѕ Пала». 

VIII. Мєтастаутоѕ дё  HpaXéovs eis 0covs ot 
raióes аутой $vyóvres Evpuadéa трдѕ Kijvea 
mapeyévovto. ws бё éxetvous éxdid0var Xéyovros 
Evpuadéws xai TONE LOV алтє№одитоѕ ёдєдоікєсау, 
Трагҳёра KATANTOVTES dua THS EXXd6os épuyov. 
Siwxopevot бе Лоу eis AO vas, каў kaÜcaÜévres 
emi TOV éXéov Bapov оуу Вопдєѓадаи. ' A0nvatoi 
дё ойк éxdidovtes avrous Tr pos TÓV Ейриесбёа 
тдАенор bméaTnQcav, кай TOUS иё> Taidas аўто? 
"AXé£avbpov lóuséeovra. EvpvBiov Mévropa IIe- 
pipýðnv à ómékreway: айтди dé Едрис ёа фє/уоута 
ёф” ӣрратоѕ каї пётраѕ ўд) париттєуоута Ère- 

| EdpumdAou Aegius: EbpvmÜAms А. 
* Aùyéov Heyne: aiyéov А. 


1 See above, ii. 7. 4, and below, iii. 9. 1. 

? See above, ii. 7. 6. 

3 Ceyx, king of Trachis, who had given shelter and hospi- 
tality to Hercules. See above, ii. 7. 7. Compare Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 57, who agrees with Apollodorus as to tlie threats 
of Eurystheus and the consequent flight of the children of 
Hercules from Trachis to Athens. According to Hecataeus, 
quoted by Longinus (De sublimitate, 27), king Ceyx ordered 
them out of the country, pleading his ‘powerlessness to protect 
them. Compare Pausanias, i. 32. 6. 

+4 Compare Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 1151, who 
mentions that the Heraclids took refuge at the altar of Mercy. 
As to the altar of Mercy see below, iii. 7. 1 note. Apollodorus 
has omitted a famous episode in the war which the Athenians 
waged with the Argives in defence of the children of Hercules. 
An oracle having declared that victory would rest with the 
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of Eurypylus, he had Thettalus; by Epicaste, daugh- 
ter of Augeas, he had Thestalus; by Parthenope, 
daughter of Stymphalus, he had Everes; by Auge, 
daughter of Aleus, he had Telephus;! by Astyoche, 
daughter of Phylas, he had Tlepolemus;? by Asty- 
damia, daughter of Amyntor, he had Ctesippus; by 
Autonoe, daughter of Pireus, he had Palaemon. 
VIII. When Hercules had been translated to the 
gods, his sons fled from Eurystheus and came to 
Ceyx.? But when Eurystheus demanded their sur- 
render and threatened war, they were afraid, and, 
quitting Trachis, fled through Greece. Being pur- 
sued, they came to Athens, and sitting down on the 
altar of Mercy, claimed protection.* Refusing to 
surrender them, the Athenians bore the brunt of 
war with Eurystheus, and slew his sons, Alexander, 
Iphimedon, Eurybius, Mentor and Perimedes. Eury- 
stheus himself fled in a chariot, but was pursued and 
slain by Hyllus just as he was driving past the 


Athenians if a high-born maiden were sacrificed to Perse- 
phone, a voluntary victim was found inthe person of Macaria, 
daughter of Hercules, who gave herself freely to die for 
Athens. See Euripides, Heraclidae, 406 sqq., 488 sqq.; Pau- 
sanias, і. 32. 6; Zenobius, Cent. ii. 61; Timaeus, Lexicon, 
8.0. ВАЛА els uakaplav ; Scholiast on Plato, Hippias Major, 
р. 293 А; Scholiast on Aristophanes, Lc. The protection 
afforded by Athens to the suppliant Heraclids was a subject 
of patriotic pride to the Athenians. See Lysias, ii. 11-16; 
Isocrates, Panegyric, 15 and 16. The story was told by 
Pherecydes, who represented Demophon, son of Theseus, as 
. the protector of the Heraclids at Atbens. See Antoninus 
Liberalis, T'ransform. 33. In this he may have been followed 
by Euripides, who in his play on the subject introduces 
Demophon as king of Athens and champion of the Heraclids 
(Heraclidae, 111 sqq.). But, according to Pausanias (i. 32. 6), 
it was not Demophon but his father Theseus who received 
the refugees and declined to surrender them to Eurystheus. 
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pwridas) x«teiver 6LoEas "T XXos, кай THY KEparnv 
йтотєцфь 'AXkyijvg didwawv: ý 66 кєркт ToUS 
opOarpovs ёёюриЁєу avTov. 

1 Zkeipovíbas E: xepovidas A. 


1 Traditions varied concerning the death and burial of 
Eurystheus. Diodorus Siculus (iv. 57. 6), in agreement with 
Apollodorus, says that all the sons of Eurystheus were slain 
in the battle, and that the king himself, fleeing in his chariot, 
was killed by Hyllus, son of Hercules. According to Pausa- 
nias (i. 44. 9), the tomb of Eurystheus was near the Scironian 
Rocks, where he had been killed by Iolaus (not Hyllus) as he 
was fleeing home after the battle. According to Euripides, 
he was captured by Iolaus at the Scironian Rocks and carried 
a prisoner to Alemena, who ordered him to execution, 
although the Athenians interceded for his life ; and his body 
was buried before the sanctuary of Athena at Pallene, an 
Attic township situated between Atbens and Marathon. See 
Euripides, Heraclidae, 843 sqq., 928 sqq., 1030 sqq. According 
to Strabo (viii. 6. 19, p. 377), Eurystheus marched against 
the Heraclids and Iolaus at Marathon ; he fell in the battle, 
and his body was buried at Gargettus, but his head was cut 
off and buried separately in Tricorythus, under the high road, 
at the spring Macaria, and the place was hence called **the 
Head of Eurystheus.” Thus Strabo lays the scene of the 
battle and of the death of Eurystheus at Marathon. From 
Pausanias (i. 32. 6) we know that the spring Macaria, named 
after the heroine who sacrificed herself to gain the victory 
for the Heraclids, was at Marathon. The name seems to 
have been applied to the powerful subterranean springs 
which form a great marsh at the northern end of the plain of 
Marathon. The ancient high road, under which the head 
of Eurystheus was buried, and of which traces existed down 
to modern times, here ran between the marsh on the one 
hand and the steep slope of the mountain on the other. At 
the northern end of the narrow defile thus formed by the 
marsh and the mountain stands the modern village of Kato- 
Souli, which is proved by inscriptions to have occupied the 
site of the ancient Tricorythus. See W. M. Leake, T'he Demi 
of Athens, 2nd ed. (London, 1841), pp. 95 sq., and my com- 
mentary on Pausanias, vol. ii. pp. 432, 439 sq. But Pallene, 
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Scironian cliffs ; and Hyllus cut off his head and gave ` 
it to Alemena; and she gouged out his eyes with 
weaving-pins.! 


at or near which, according to Euripides, the body of 
Eurystheus was buried, lay some eighteen miles or so away 
at the northern foot of Mount Hymettus, in the gap which 
divides the high and steep mountains of Pentelicus and 
Hymettus from each other. That gap, forming the only 
gateway into the plain of Athens from the north-east, was 
strategically а important, and hence was naturally the 
scene of various battles, legendary or historical. Gargettus, 
where, according to Strabo, confirmed by Hesychius and 
Stephanus Byzantius (s.v. Tapynrrds), the headless trunk of 
Eurystheus was interred, seems to have lain on the opposite 
side of the gap, near the foot of Pentelicus, where a small 
modern village, Garito, apparently preserves the ancient name. 
See W. M. Leake, op. cit. pp. 26 sqq., 44-47 ; Karten von 
Attika, Erlüuternder Text, Heft П. von A. Milchhoefer 
(Berlin, 1883), pp. 35 (who differs as to the site of Gargettus) ; 
Guides-J oanne, Gréce, par B. Haussoullier, i. (Paris, 1896), pp. 
204 sq. Thus the statements of Euripides and Strabo about 
the place where the body of Eurystheus was buried may be 
reconciled if we suppose that it was interred at Gargettus 
facing over against Pallene, which lay on the opposite or 
southern side of the gap between Pentelicus and Hymettus. 
For the battles said to have been fought at various times in 
this important pass, see Herodotus, i. 62 sq.; Aristotle, Con- 
stitution of Athens, 15, with Sir J. E. Sandys’s note; Plu- 
tarch, Theseus, 13 ; Scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 35. 

The statement of Apollodorus that Hyllus killed Eury- 
stheus and brought his head to Alcmena, who gouged out his 
eyes with weaving-pins, is repeated by Zenobius (Cent. ii. 61), 
who probably here, as so often, simply copied our author 
without acknowledgment. According to Pindar (Pyth. ix. 
79 (137) sqq., with the Scholia), the slayer of Eurystheus was 
not Hyllus but Iolaus; and this seems to have been the 
coinmon tradition. 

Can we explain the curious tradition that the severed head 
and body of the foeman Eurystheus were buried separately 
many miles apart, and both of them in passes strategically 
important? According to Euripides (Heraclidae, 1026 sqq.), 
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'AmroXouévov 66 Evpvabéws ёт} IleXorovvgoov 
WrGov oi 'HpakXeióat, xai masas elXov Tas тое. 
, ^ ^ ^ , 
éviavToU ё avtois èv т) kaÜ860c Oayevopuévov 


Eurystheus, before being killed by the order of Alcmena, 


announced to the Athenians that, iu gratitude for their 
merciful, though fruitless, intercession with Alcmena, he 
would still, after his death, lying beneath the sod, be a friend 
and saviour to Athens, but a stern foe to the descendants of 
the Heraclids—that is, to the Argives and Spartans, both of 
whom traced the blood of their kings to Hercules. Further, 
he bade the Athenians not to pour libations or shed blood on 
his grave, for even without such offerings he would in death 
benefit them and injure their enemies, whom he would drive 
home, defeated, from the borders of Attica. From this it 
would seem that the ghost of Eurystheus was supposed to 
a Attica against invasion ; hence we can understand why 

is body should be divided in two and the severed parts 
buried in different passes by which enemies might march 
into the country, because in this way the ghost might 
reasonably be expected to do double duty as a sentinel or 
spiritual outpost in two important places at the same time. 
Similarly the dead Oedipus in his grave at Athens was 
believed to protect the country and ensure its welfare. See 
Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 576 sqq., 1518-1534, 1760-1765 ; 
Aristides, Or. xlvi. vol. ii. p. 230, ed. G. Dindorf. So Orestes, 
in gratitude for his acquittal at Athens, is represented by 
Aeschylus as promising that even when he is in his grave he 
will prevent any Argive leader from marching against Attica. 
See Aeschylus, Humcnides, 732 (762) sqq. And Euripides 
makes Hector declare that the foreigners who had fought in 
defence of Troy were ‘‘no small security to the city " even 
when ‘‘they had fallen and were lying in their heaped-up 
graves.” See Euripides, Rhesus, 413-415. These examples 
show that in the opinion of the Greeks the ghosts even of 
foreigners could serve as guardian spirits of a country to 
which they were attached by ties of gratitude or atfection ; 
for in each of the cases I have cited the dead man who was 
thought to protect either Attica or Troy was a stranger from 
a strange land. Some of the Scythians in antiquity used to 
cut off the heads of their enemies and stick them on poles 
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After Eurystheus had perished, the Heraclids 
came to attack Peloponnese and they captured all 
the cities! When a year had elapsed from their 


over the chimneys of their houses, where the skulls were 
supposed to act as watchmen or guardians, perhaps by 
repelling any foul fiends that might attempt to enter the 
dwelling by coming down the chimney. бее Herodotus, 
iv. 103. So tribes in Borneo, who make a practice of cutting 
off the heads of their enemies and garnishing their houses 
with these trophies, imagine that they can propitiate the 
spirits of their dead foes and convert them into friends and 
protectors by addressing the skulls in endearing language and 
offering them food. See Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
i. 204 sqq. The references in Greek legend to men who habitu- 
ally relieved strangers of their heads, which they added to 
their collection of skulls, may point to the former existence 
among the Greeks of a practice of collecting human skulls for 
the purpose of securing the ghostly protection of their late 
owners. See notes on ii. 5. 11 (Antaeus), м. 7. 7 (Суспиз). 
Compare Epitome, ii. 5 (Oenomaus) ; note on i. 7. 8 (Evenus). 

! For the first attempted invasion of the Peloponnese by 
the Heraclids or sons of Hercules, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
38. 1-4. The invasion is commonly spoken of as a return, 
because, though their father Hercules had been born at 
Thebes in Boeotia, he regarded Mycenae and Tiryns, the 
kingdom of his forefathers, as his true home. The word 
(«á0o8os) here employed by Apollodorus is regularly applied 
by Greek writers to the return of exiles from banishment, 
and in particular to the return of the Heraclids. See, for 
example, Strabo, viii. 3. 30, p. 354, viii. 4. 1, p. 359, viii. 5. 5, 
p. 365, viii. 6. 10, p. 372, viii. 7. 1, p. 383, viii. 8. 5, p. 389, 
ix. 1. 7, p. 392, x. 2. 6, p. 451, xiii. 1. 3, p. 582, xiv. 2. 6, p. 653; 
Pausanias, iv. 3. 3, v. 6. 3. The corresponding verbs, катёр- 
xeoAa, ** to return from exile," and xard*yeiv, ‘іо bring back 
from exile," are both used by Apollodorus in these senses. 
See ii. 7. 2 and 3, ii. 8. 2 and 5, iii. 10. 5. The final return 
of the Heraclids, in conjunction with the Dorians, to the 
Peloponnese is dated by Thucydides (i. 12. 3) in the eightieth 
year after the capture of Troy; according to Pausanias 
(iv. 3. 3), it occurred two generations after that event, which 
tallies fairly with the estimate of Thucydides. Velleius 
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phopa! rácav ILeXorróvvnaov KATETXE, Kal таіти 
yever Oar хото шо д.а, TOUS '"HpakXeióas e jXov: 
трд yàp Tov OéovTos avTous катє\бєѓу. dev а ano- 
Mrróvres IIeXorróvvncov ávexopnaav? eis Mapa- 
Java какєї катфкоуу. ТАлуто№ешоѕ оду «teivas 
о?у ёки Auedpvioy (rà Вакттріа yap auTov 
дералгоџта $ п\)ссоутоѕ bm éópape) трї» efeOeiv 
avTOUS + ёк IIeXorovvjoov, pevyov | BET ойк 
омуш heev els ‘Podor, Karel KAT @KEL. "TAXos ёё 
THY m "Толу катӣ TAS TOU TAT pOs évyToA ds ? 

éynpue, Thv бё кабодоу ere TOS "Нрак\еідаиѕ 
катєруїйсасдаш. б.д Taparyevopevos eis Acrhous 
emuvddveto Tas av katé orev. 0 бё дє0 ёфпсє 6 
терциєірартаҳ TÓV трітоу карту катёруєсбол. 
vouiaas бё "Y'AXos TpiTov картду №уєс дал THY 
TpleTiay, тосодтор тєрциєіџаѕ Xpóvov cvv тф 
стратф катуе: . . . тод ‘Hpaxdeous ? emi Ieo- 
тоуутсор, Tiısapevoð тоў 'Opéarov Васіћєйортоѕ 


1 Siayevouevou фӨор& Wagner : уєуоиёуои $0opà E: yevopévns 

$8opás A. | 
2 üvexdpnaav ЕК Ка, О in inargin : )A0ov BC. 

3 Qepámovra Faber: Oepamevovra А. 
abrovs Heyne : abrbv А. 
Tas... €vroAàs R: ёутолђу А. 
ёфпає А: ëxpnoe Mendelssohn. 

7 кате. . . ToU 'HpakAéovs. The lacuna was indicated by 
Heyne. Faber proposed to read катўуе robs pases. 
See the exegetical note. 


= D d 


Paterculus (i. 9. 1) agrees with Thucydides as to the date, 
and adds for our further satisfaction that the return took 
place one hundred and twenty years after Hercules had been 
promoted to the rank of deity. 

1 Diodorus Siculus says nothing of this return of the 
Heraclids to Attica after the plague, but he records (iv, 58. 3 
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return, a plague visited the whole of Peloponnese ; 
and an oracle declared that this happened on account 
of the Heraclids, because they had returned before 
the proper time. Hence they quitted Peloponnese 
and retired to Marathon and dwelt there.| Now 
before they came out of Peloponnese, Tlepolemus 
had killed Licymnius inadvertently; for while 
he was beating a servant with his stick Licymnius 
ran in between ; so he fled with not a few, and came 
to Rhodes, and dwelt there.? But Hyllus married 
lole according to his father's commauds, апа sought 
to effect the return of the Heraclids. So he went 
to Delphi and inquired how they should return ; 
and the god said that they should await the third crop 
before returning. But Hyllus supposed that the 
third crop signified three years; and having waited 
that time he returned with his army? . . . of 
Hercules to Peloponnese, when Tisamenus, son of 


sq.) that, after their defeat and the death of Hyllus at the 
Isthmus, they retired to Tricorythus and stayed there for 
fifty years. We have seen (above, p. 278, note on ii. 
8. 1) that Tricorythus was situated at the northern end of 
the plain of Marathon. 

* For the homicide and exile of Tlepolemus, see Homer, 
Il. ii. 653-670, with the Scholiast on 662 ; Pindar, Olymp. vii. 
27 (50) sqq.; Strabo, xiv. 2. б, p. 653 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 58. 
75q. According to Pindar, the homicide was apparently not 
accidental, but committed in a fit of anger with a staff of 
olive-wood. 

5 He was met by a Peloponnesian army at the Isthmus of 
Corinth and there defeated and slain in single combat by 
Echemus, king of Tegea. Then, in virtue of a treaty which 
they had concluded with their adversaries, the Heraclids 
retreated to Attica and did not attempt the invasion of 
Peloponnese again for fifty years. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
98. 1-5; Pausanias, viii. 5. 1. These events may have been 

recorded by Apollodorus in the lacuna which follows. 
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Д M / / / 
IIeXorrovvgaiov. xai yevouévgs ràMv payns VLK- 
^ , , 
фео Пє\оторујсіо kai “Apiotopayos Ovrjo ei. 
emei бё nvdp@Oncav oi [KXeo0aíov]! raises, 
ёур@уто тєрї kaÜ060v. то? Oeod бё eimóvros Ó тг 
«ai TO TpoTepov, Týpevos nTLaTO Xéyov тойтф 

0é 9 , ^ e de 0 ` , TA ^ 
merohévras? atuxnoa. о бё Beds avee TOY 
ATUXNMAT@Y AUTOVS аѓтіоиѕ eivai’ TOUS yap урт]- 

` 3 4 / ` , ^ > N 
aov; ov avuáXXeu.  Xéyew yap ov ys àXXà 
yeveüs kapTóv TpirOV, Kal oTevuypav тї» evpv- 
yácoTopa, óefiày ката tov 'loOuóv &yovri tiv 
0áXaccav тадта Thpuevos акойсасѕ ђтоіџабє Tov 


l KAeobatov Gale, bracketed by Westermann and Müller, 
but not by Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner: xAeoAdov A. 
We should perhaps read Apia roud you. 

2 песдєутаѕ conjectured by Commelinus, preferred by 
Gale; mei0évra Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, 
Hercher, apparently following the MSS. Wagner’s note 
Teig Üévras A seems to be a mistake for mew 60évra A. 

3 grevv'yp&v Thy ebpvyám ropa, betiày катй Tbv `Ісдиду Éxovri 
т» 0d^accav Heyne, Bekker, Hercher: orevuypdy тфу thv 
ebpvydaTopa Betiày катӣ Tov 'Ia0ubv Éxovra thy Oadrarcay Wag- 
ner, which I cannot construe. 


1 Pausanias at first dated the return of the Heraclids in 
the reign of this king (ii. 18. 7, iii. 1. 5 ; compare iv. 3. 3), 
but he afterwards retracted this opinion (viii. 5. 1). 

? This Aristomachus was a son of Cleodaeus (Pausanias, ii. 
7. 6), who was а son of Hyllus (Pausanias, iii. 15. 10), who 
was а son of Hercules (Pausanias, i. 35. 8). Aristomachus 
was the father of Aristodemus, Temenus, and Cresphontes 
(Pausanias, іі. 18. 7, viii. 5. 6), of whom Temenus and 
Cresphontes led the Heraclids and Dorians in their final 
invasion and conquest of Peloponnese (Pausanias, ii. 18. 7, 
v. 3. 5 sq., v. 4. 1, viii. 5. 6, x. 38. 10). Compare Herodotus, 
vi. 52, who indicates the descent of Aristodemus from Her- 
cules concisely by speaking of © Aristodemus, the son of 
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Orestes, was reigning over the Peloponnesians.! Апа 
in another battle the Peloponnesians were victorious, 
and Aristomachus? was slain. But when the sons 
of Cleodaeus? were grown to man's estate, they 
inquired of the oracle concerning their return. And 
the god having given the same answer as before, 
Temenus blamed him, saying that when they had 
obeyed the oracle they had been unfortunate. But 
the god retorted that they were themselves to blame 
for their misfortunes, for they did not understand the 
oracles, seeing that by “the third crop" he meant, 
not a crop of the earth, but a crop of a generation, 
and that by the narrows he meant the broad-bellied 
sea on the right of the Isthmus.* Оп hearing that, 


Aristomachus, the son of Cleodaeus, the son of Hyllus.” Thus, 
according to the traditional genealogy, the conquerors of the 
Peloponnese were great-great-grandsons of Hercules. With 
regard to Aristomachus, the father of the conquerors, Pausa- 
nias says (ii. 7. 6) that he missed his chance of returning to 
Peloponnese through mistaking the meaning of the oracle. 
The reference seems to be to the oracle about ** the narrows,” 
which is reported by Apollodorus (see below, note 4). 

3 As Heyne pointed out, the name Cleodaeus here is 
almost certainly wrong, whether we suppose the mistake to 
have been made by Apollodorus himself or by a copyist. For 
Cleodaeus was the father of Aristomachus, whose death in 
battle Apollodorus has just recorded ; and, as the sequel 
clearly proves, the reference is here not to the brothers but 
to the sons of Aristomachus, namely, Temenus and Cres- 
phontes, the conquerors of the Peloponnese. Compare the 
preceding note. 

* The oracle was recorded and derided by the cynical 
philosopher Oenomaus, who, having been deceived by what 
purported to be a revelation of the deity, made it his business 
to expose the whole oracular machinery to the ridicule and 
contempt of the public. This he did in а work entitled On 
Oracles, or the Exposure of Quacks, of which Eusebius has 
preserved some extracts. From one of these (Eusebius, 
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aTpaor, kai vais Єтфато\ Ths Aoxpidos eva 
„ду алт ékeivov 0 тото$ Маутактоѕ XAéyerat. ère? 
Ò évtos тоў atpatevpatos `Арістобтшоѕ кєрат- 
vwbels атёдаує, па!даѕ karaMumov e£ "A руєѓаѕ 
THs Auteciwvos S:8vpous, EbpvoOÉévo kai Прокћа. 
суи Вт 8ё Kai TOv TTpATÒV év NavrárTtø Tvp- 
фор@ mepimea eiv. épavn yap айтої5 paves xpn- 
apovs №еуфт kai éved lov, ov évópicav paryov 
eivat ёті Мид той a rpa ro T pos IIeXomovvjatov 
ATET Ta uevov. TOUTOV BaXov а акоутір 1ттоттѕ б 
dvXavros TOÜ " AvTtOXov ToU "HpaxkXéovs тифу 
aTékTewev. ovTws дє yevopévov тойтоуо TÒ uev 
vautixov 0.adÜapeia Ov TOv VEV атоћєто, TO бё 
qeCov Hroxnce миф, Kat бєМмїб] тд aTpárevpa. 

Xpopévov дё тєрї THs „сирфорӣѕ Tnpévov, xai 
тоў Өєо? bua Tov pavrews yevér Oat TavTa 
Aéyovros, kai KEAEVOYTOS фууадєдсои дека ёта TOV 
avedovT a, Kal Xpaaa0a. ń NYELOVE тф тр:офдалио, 

tov pev 1Іттотти ёфоуадєусар, Tov де тр.офбдаћ.- 


1 ётуѓёато Aegius: émáocero А. 


— 


Praeparatio Hvangelit, v. 20) we learn that when Aristoma- 
chus applied to the oracle, he was answered, ‘‘ The gods 
declare victory to thee by the way of the narrows " (Níxmv то! 
palvova: Geol ё’ 08oio a Teviypev). This ee inquirer understood 
to mean “Бу the Isthmus of Corinth," on that under- 
standing the Heraclids attempted to eum Peloponnese by 
the Isthmus, but were defeated. Being taxed with deception, 
the god explained that when he said ‘‘ the narrows” he really 
meant ‘‘the broads,” that is, the sea at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Corinth. Compare K. O. Müller, Die Dorier?, i. 58 8q., 
who would restore the ‘‘retort courteous ” of the oracle in 
two iambic lines as follows :— 

yeveas ydp, ой уўѕ картфу éteimov трітоу 

kal thy orevuypay аб тфу eüpwyda opa 

— €xovta катӣ tov 'IaO0uóv беду. 
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Temenus made ready the army and built ships in 
Locris where the place is now named Naupactus 
from that! While the army was there, Aristo- 
demus was killed by a thunderbolt,? leaving twin 
sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, by Argia, daughter of 
Autesion.” And it chanced that a calamity also 
befell the army at Naupactus. For there appeared to 
them a soothsayer reciting oracles in a fine frenzy, 
whom they took for a magician sent by the Pelopon- 
nesians to be the ruin of the army. So Hippotes, 
son of Phylas, son of Antiochus, son of Hercules, 
threw a javelin at him, and hit and killed him.‘ 
In consequence of that, the naval force perished 
with the destruction of the fleet, and the land force 
suffered from famine, and the army disbanded. 
When Temenus inquired of the oracle concerning 
this calamity, the god said that these things were 
done by the soothsayer? and he ordered him to 
banish the slayer for ten years and to take for his 
guide the Three-eyed One. So they banished Hip- 
potes, and sought for the Three-Eyed Опе. And 

! Naupactus means *'ship-built." Compare Strabo, ix. 4. 7; 
Pausanias, iv. 26. 1, x. 38. 10. 

? Aristodemus was & son of Aristomachus and brother of 
Temenus and Cresphontes, the conquerors of the Peloponnese 
(Pausanias, ii. 18. 7). Some said he was shot by Apollo at 
Delphi for not consulting the oracle, but others said he was 
murdered by the children of Pylades and Electra (Pausanias, 
iii. 1. 6). Apollodorus clearly adopts the former of these two 
accounts ; the rationalistic Pausanias preferred the latter. 

* Compare Herodotus, vi. 52. 

* The soothsayer was Carnus, an Acarnanian ; the Dorians 
continued to propitiate the soul of the murdered seer after 
his death. See Pausanias, iii. 13. 4 ; Conon, Narrattones, 
96 ; Scholiast on Theocritus, v. S3. 

5 That is, by the angry spirit of the murdered man. 

€ With this and what follows compare Pausanias, v. 3. 5 sq.: 
Suidas, 8:0. Tpió$0OaA uos ; and as to Oxylus, compare Strabo, 
viii. 3. 33, p. 357. Pausanias calls Oxylus the son of Haemon. 
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pov Єўїтоиу. Kat mepitvyxavovow 'OEUXo тф 
" AvÓpaípovos, ёф’ mrov kaÜnuévo! uovoddXuov? 
(Tov yap érepov Tay ó$0aX uv éxkékorTo? тбёф). 
ёт} форе yàp ойтоѕ duywv eis Huv, éxetÜev eis 
AiroMav ёлаутод 8:є№00итоѕ ётауђруєто. avp- 
BaXovres odv Tov ypnopóv, тодтоу yeuóva 
поодитоал. Kai cvu[9aXóvTes то тптоћєріогЅ каї 
TQ WECM kai TQ VAUTLK@ протєродс: стратф, Kal 
Ticauevov kreivova, tov 'Opéa ov. Өуђскоусг Фё 
cvpuaxoÜüvres abTois ot Alyuuov тайде$, Паџи- 
$vXos kai Avpas. 

'Emeiór <бё> ёкратпсау IIeXorrovvijoov, tpets 
idpucavto Bwpovs птатреоу Atos, kal emi тойтоу 
&Üvcav, каї éxAnpodvTo Tas TONELS. тптроюта uv 
одо №ёқ “Apyos, Sevtépa <dé> Дакєбайдеь, 
rpiTy 66 Meconvn. кошсаутоу бё vépiav Čõaros, 
édoke Муйфо» Ваћєѓи ёкастоу. Týuevos оди ка! 
ot Apia ToO:uov таїдє$ Прокл каў Ерис Өрт 
éBarov Xi8ovs, Kpeopóvrns 96 BovXóuevos Mec- 
onvny Xaxeiv yis évéBaXe fóXov. tavrns $ 
diarvOeions Edet tovs дио xXijpovs арафаруђьаи. 
éEAxvabeions 8 mpwrns * иё THS Tuuévov, 6evrépas 
бё Ts Tv `Арстодђшоо Taidwrv, Meoonvny 


1 кобиєиф Aegius: кабуиёуоо А. 

2 Lovoo0áAnov, Frazer (compare Pausanias, v. 3. 5 ; Suidas, 
s.v. Tpiopbadrpos) ; поуофдалиф Wagner and previous editors, 
following apparently the MSS. 

3 ёккєкотто Gale, Heyne, for ёкєкотто: ёѓєкєкотто Hercher. 
But on the omission of the augment, see Jelf, Greek Gram- 
mar *, i. 169, Obs. 4. * проттѕ Aegius: mpwrov А. 
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they chanced to light on Oxylus, son of Andraemon, a 
man sitting on a one-eyed horse (its other eye having 
been knocked out with an arrow); for he had fled to 
Elis on account of a murder, and was now returning 
from there to Aetolia after the lapse of a year.! 
So guessing the purport of the oracle, they made 
him their guide. And having engaged the enemy 
they got the better of him both by land and sea, 
and slew Tisamenus, son of Orestes. Their allies, 
Pamphylus and Dymas, the sons of Aegimius, also 
fell in the fight. 

When they had made themselves masters of Pelo- 
ponnese, they set up three altars of Paternal Zeus, 
and sacrificed upon them, and cast lots for the 
cities. So the first drawing was for Argos, the second 
for Lacedaemon, and the third for Messene. And 
they brought a pitcher of water, and resolved that 
each should cast in a lot. Now Temenus and the 
two sons of Aristodemus, Procles and Eurysthenes, 
threw stones; But Cresphontes, wishing to have 
Messene allotted to him, threw in a clod of earth. 
As the clod was dissolved in the water, it could not be 
but that the other two lots should turn up. Тһе lot 
of Temenus having been drawn first, and that of 
the sons of Aristodemus second, Cresphontes got 


! The homicide is said to have been accidental; according 
to one account, the victim was the homicide’s brother. See 
Pausanias, v. 3. 7. Аз to the banishment of a murderer for 
& year, see note on ii. 5. 11. | 

? Pausanias gives a different account of the death of 
Tisamenus. Не says that, being expelled from Lacedaemon 
and Argos by the returning Heraclids, king Tisamenus led 
an army to Achaia and there fell in a battle with the Ionians, 
who then inhabited that district of Greece. See Pausanias, 
ii. 18. 8, vii. 1. 7 sq. 
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5 éXafde! Кресфоуттсѕ. ёт dé Tois Bwpois ols ёбо- 
cav evpov aeta Keipeva oi èv Xaxóvres "Apyos 
ppovor, oi 66 AaxedSaipova® дракорта, ot 66 Mec- 
стти 4М®тєка. тері 06 TOv onpelwv éXeyov ot 
шарте, тої pev TOV QpÜvov ката\а8ойўо% ёті 
тў TWOAEWS pmévEely йдєшо> (un yàp Exe аћ№ктђы 
mopevóuevov тд Onpiov), rovs ё дракоута ката- 
Aafjfóvras Sewovs ётїбута$ éXeyov. ёсєсбдог, rovs 
бё тй» adwrexa 6oALovs. 

Týpevos uév оду mapamepmópevos той$ Tai0as 
' AyéXaov ка} Едрутићор kai KaXMav, тӯ доуатрі 
"T pocavetyev “Трупбоѓ каў тф тайт àvÓpi Anı- 
фб»тт. Bev ot таїбе<$ тєібдоџисі tivas * ёті mol 
Tov патёра avTÓOV povetoa. yevopévov дё Tob 
$óvov т» Васіћєіау б a Tpaós Éyew édixaiwoer 
"Tpvn8oó ка} Anipovrnv.® Kpeagpovrns дё Ov TTONUV 
Meconvns Bacirevoas xpóvov pera úo maiðwv 

M H / / ` 3 / 

фоуєидєіѕ àzéÜave. Tlorudovtns дё égacíXevoev, 
avTOv? trav “Hpaxredav trapyov, кай tiv Tod 

1 €xaxe Hercher. 

2 Aakebaluova E: Aakebaluova Aaxóvres А. 


3 xaradaBovow E. According to Heyne, the MSS. have 
karaBaXovat. 

* twas Faber, Westermann, Hercher, Wagner: riravas А, 
Bekker. Heyne conjectured Tiravfous from Tirdyy or Tírava, 
a town near Sicyon. See Pausanias, ii. 11. 3-ii. 12. 1; 
Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Tírava, who recognizes the ad- 
jective Tu«rávios. 

5 “Үрут@& kal Атифдутт» Heyne: бруто? xal ётфбута A. 

6 airds Faber: xal avrós Hercher. 


! As to the drawing of the lots, and the stratagem by 
which Cresphontes secured Messenia for himself, see Poly. 
aenus, Strateg. i. 6 ; Pausanias, iv. 3. 4 sg. Sophocles alludes 
to the stratagem (Ajax, 1283 sqq., with the Scholiast on 1985). 
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Messene.! And on the altars on which they sacri- 
ficed they found signs lying: for they who got Argos 
by the lot found a toad ; those who got Lacedaemon 
found a serpent; and those who got Messene found 
a fox. Аз to these signs the seers said that those 
who found the toad had better stay in the city (seeing 
that the animal has no strength when it walks); that 
those who found the serpent would be terrible in 
attack, and that those who found the fox would be 
wily. 

Now Temenus, passing over his sons Agelaus, 
Eurypylus, and Callias, favoured his daughter Hyrne- 
tho and her husband Deiphontes; hence his sons 
hired some fellows to murder their father. On the 
perpetration of the murder the army decided that 
the kingdom belonged to Hyrnetho* and Deiphontes. 
Cresphontes had not long reigned over Messene when 
he was murdered with two of his sons;5 and Poly- 
phontes, one of the true Heraclids, came to the 


? [n the famous paintings by Polygnotus at Delphi, the 
painter depicted Menelaus, king of Sparta, with the device 
of & serpent on his shield. See Pausanias, x. 26. 3. The 
great Messenian hero Aristomenes is said to have escaped by 
the help of a fox from the pit into which he had been thrown 
by the Lacedaemonians. See Pausanias, iv. 18. 6 sg. Ido 
not remember to have met with any evidence, other than that 
of Apollodorus, as to the association of the toad with Argos. 

3 Compare Pausanias, ii. 19. 1, ii. 28. 2 sqq., who agrees as 
to the names of Hyrnetho and her husband Deiphontes, but 
differs as to the sons of Temenus, whom he calls Cisus, Cerynes 
Phalces, and Agraeus. 

* The grave of Hyrnetho was shown at Argos, but she is 
said to have been accidentally killed by her brother Phalces 
near Epidaurus, and long afterwards she was worshipped in a 
sacred grove of olives and other trees on the place of her death. 
See Pausanias, ii. 23. 3, ii. 28. 3-7 

> Compare Pausanias, iv. 3. 7. 
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$ovevÜévros yuvaika Meporny dxovcav édraBev. 
avnpéOn ё Kal ойтоѕ. трітоу yap éyouca тада 
Меєротт kaXovpevov Alrvrov! ёдюкє TQ éavTijs 
татр трёфєі. ойто ávÓpoÜcis Kal kpooa rarte- 
0àv éxreiwwe TloXvoóvrqv kai тр matpwav Baci- 
Aeíav атћаВеєр. 
1 Afrvrov Heyne : аїу»тто>» А. 
1 Compare Hyginus, Fab. 137. 


? Compare Pausanias, iv. 3. 7 sq. (who does not name 
Polyphontes); Hyginus, Fab. 184. According to Hyginus, 
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throne and took to wife, against her will, Merope, 
the wife of the murdered man.! But he too was 
slain. For Merope had a third son, called Aepytus, 
whom she gave to her own father to bring up. When 
he was come to manhood he secretly returned, 
killed Polyphontes, and recovered the kingdom of 
his fathers.? 


the name of the son of Cresphontes who survived to avenge 
his father's murder was Telephon. This story of Merope, 
Aepytus, and Polyphontes is the theme of Matthew Arnold's 
tragedy Merope, an imitation of the antique. ` 
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BOOK III 
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I. Erei ё то 'Iváxewov Gwepyópevot yévos tous 
9 \ [4 4 ^ с ^ М 
ато By9Xov иёур Tov `Нракхебфь» дєдућокаџшеєр, 
éyouevws Néywpev Kal Ta тєрї 'А‹ууоро$. ws 

e "^ / „ / 9 Г ^ 

yàp uiv XéXekraut, буо Aui éyévvgoe maióas 
ёк IIoceióQvos, BzXov xai 'Aq1vopa. Bros uev 
одо Baciievwv AlyuTtiwv TOUS "Trpoeupnuévous 
éyévvgaev, 'Ay5nwvep ё sapayevouevos eig Tw 
Фошкт>® yape? Tnrépaccay kai rexvot Ovya- 
тєра èv Ebporrv, maidas 66 Kddpuov xal Фойлка 
каї Кїмка. ties 02 Eùpóryv ойк 'Ayjvopos 


1 @owlkny Emperius, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: ebpámmy 
A, Westermann, Müller, who brackets the clause mapayevó- 
uevos eis Eüpomnv. 


1 See above, ii. 1. 4. 

2 The ancients were not agreed as to the genealogies of 
these mythical ancestors of the Phoenicians, Cilicians, and 
Thebans. See the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
ii. 178, iii. 1186. Among the authorities whose divergent 
views are reported in these passages by the Scholiast are 
Hesiod, Pherecydes, Asclepiades, and Antimachus. Moschus 
(ii. 40 and 42) agrees with Apollodorus that the mother of 
Europa was Telephassa, but differs from him as to her father 
(see below). According to Hyginus (Fab. 6 and 178), the 
mother who bore Cadmus and Europa to Agenor was not 
Telephassa but Argiope. According to Euripides, Agenor 
had three sons, Cilix, Phoenix, and Thasus. See Scholiast 
on Euripides, Phoenissae, 6. Pausanias agrees with regard 
to Thasus, saying that thenatives of Thasos were Phoenicians 
by descent and traced their origin to this Thasus, son of 
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I. Havine now run over the family of Inachus and 
described them from Belus down to the Heraclids, 
we have next to speak of the house of Agenor. For 
as I have said,! Libya had by Poseidon two sons, 
Belus and Agenor. Now Belus reigned over the 
Egyptians and begat the aforesaid sons ; but Agenor 
went to Phoenicia, married Telephassa, and begat a 
daughter Europa and three sons, Cadmus, Phoenix, 
and Cilix.2 But some say that Europa was a daughter 


Agenor (Pausanias, v. 25. 12). In saying this, Pausanias 
followed Herodotus, who tells us that the Phoenician colonists 
of Thasos discovered wonderful gold mines there, which the 
historian had visited (Herodotus, vi. 46 sg.), and that they 
had founded а sanctuary of Hercules in the island (ii. 44). 
Herodotus also (vii. 91) represents Cilix as a son of the 
Phoenician Agenor, and he tells us (iv. 147) that Cadmus, son 
of Agenor, left а Phoenician colony in the island of Thera. 
Diodorus Siculus reports (v. 59. 2 89.) that Cadinus, son of 
^ Agenor, planted a Phoenician colony in Rhodes, and that the 
descendants of the colonists continued to hold the hereditary 
priesthood of Poseidon, whose worship had been instituted 
by Cadmus. He mentions also that in the sanctuary of 
Athena at Lindus, in Rhodes, there was & tripod of ancient 
style bearing а Phoenician inscription. The statement has 
been confirmed in recent years by the discovery of the official 
record of the temple of Lindian Athena in Rhodes. For in 
this record, engraved on & marble slab, there occurs the 
following entry: ‘‘Cadmus (dedicated) a bronze tripod 
engraved with Phoenidian letters, as Polyzalus relates in the 
fourth book of the histories.” See Chr. Blinkenberg, La 
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алла Doivixos Xéyovat. TauTns 2є05 épaaoOeís,! 
+5060u атотћоу,? raÜüpos yerponOns yevopevos, 
ёт:В:Васдєісару 014 Tijg Oardoons éxopicev eis 
Крути. 1) бё, xe? avvevvaaÓévros aùr As, 
ёуёлтсє Mívoa Ўарттддра '"PaóáuavOvv: каб’ 
. "Ougpov 66 Laprndav ёк Aie kai Aaodapetas 
Ths BeAXepodóvrov. adavods бё Edpwrns yevo- 
pévns 0 татр айт? "Aynvwp émi Syrnow éEé- 
meye TOUS Traióas, ELTOY и) Trporepov арастрё- 
dew mplv àv éEcvpwow Etvpwrnv. cuveEnrde Фё 
ёт т» Drusi avtns Тулёфасса ù илүттр xal 


! ёрасдєіѕ. In the MSS. there follow the words mimre: 8:4 
Tis Oaddoons, which, as Heyne says, seem to have arisen 
through confusion with the following ёт:В:Васбєѓсау 8:4 тӯѕ 
bardoons. 

3 [88500 axorAéwy apparently corrupt, omitted by Heyne, 

Bekker, Hercher: 'Póbov &rowmAéwv Weateritisnn: póbov àro- 
nvéwy Sevinus: xpókov &rorvéwv Clavier (comparing Scholiast 
on Homer, Il. xii. 292, #AAakey éavrbv eis тайроу кай awd Tob 
eTópaTos kpókov črve): ёк fóbwv or ёк podavos apedavy Wagner 
(comparing Moschus, ii. 70). 
Chronique du Temple Lindien (Copenhagen, 1912), p. 324. 
However, from such legends all that we can safely infer is 
that the Greeks traced a blood relationship between the 
Phoenicians and Cilicians, and recognised a Phoenician 
element in some of the Greek islands and parts of the main- 
land. If Europa was, as seems possible, a personification of 
the moon in the shape of a cow (see The Dying God, p. 88), 
we might perhaps interpret the quest of the sons of Agenor 
for their lost sister as a mythical description of Phoenician 
mariners steering westward towards the moon which they 
saw with her silver horns setting in the sea. 

1 Europa was a daughter of Phoenix, according to Homer 
(Jl. xiv. 321 sq.), Bacchylides (xvi. 29 sqq. p. 876, ed. Jebb), 
and Moschus (ii. 7). So, too, the Scholiast on Homer (Il. xii. 
292) calls Europa a daughter of Phoenix. The Scholiast on 
Plato (Timaeus, р. 24 в) speaks of Europa as a daughter of 
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not of Agenor but of Phoenix.! Zeus loved her, 
and turning himself into a tame bull, he mounted 
her on his back and conveyed her through the sea 
to Crete.? There Zeus bedded with her, and she 
bore Minos, Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthys;? but 
according to Homer, Sarpedon was a son of Zeus by 
Laodamia, daughter of Bellerophon.* Оп the dis- 
appearance of Europa her father Agenor sent out 
his sons in search of her, telling them not to return 
until they had found Europa. With them her 
mother, Telephassa, and Thasus, son of Poseidon, or 


Agenor, or of Phoenix, or of Tityus. Some said that Cadmus 
also was а son, not of Agenor, but of Phoenix (Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 1186). 

* Compare Moschus, ii. 77 2979.; Scholiast on Homer, Zl. xii. 
292 ; Diodorus Siculus, v. 78. 1; Lucian, Dial. Marin. xv.; 
id. De dea Syria, 4 ; Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 836 sqq.; id. Fasti, 
v. 603 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 178 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 47, 100 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 148 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 76). The 
connexion which the myth of Zeus and Europa indicates 
between Phoenicia and Crete receives a certain confirmation 
from the worship at Gaza of а god called Marnas, who was 
popularly identified with the Cretan Zeus. His name was 
thought to be derived from a Cretan word marna, meaning 
** maiden"; so that, as Mr. С. Е. Hill has pointed out, 
marnas might signify ‘‘ young man." The city is also said 
. to have been called Minoa, after Minos. See Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. Габа. The worship of Marnas, ‘‘the Cretan 
Zeus," persisted at Gaza till 402 A.D., when it was finally 
suppressed and his sanctuary, the Marneion, destroyed. See 
Mark the Deacon's Life of Porphyry, Bishop of Gaza, 64—71, 
pp. 73-82, G. F. Hill's translation (Oxford, 1913). From this 
work (ch. 19, p. 24) we learn that Marnas was regarded as 
the lord of rain, and that prayer and sacrifice were offered to 
him in time of drought. Аз tothe god and his relation to 
Crete, see G. F. Hills introduction to his translation, pp. 
xxxii.-xxxviii. 

3 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Ji. xii. 292; Hyginus, 
Fab.178. 4 Homer, Il. ii. 198 sq. 
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Wacos о lloceióQvos, ws Sè PDepexvdns pno 
Ktdtxos.1 ws ё mácav rrovovpevoe Entnow eù- 
pew "cav Evpwrnyv abdvvaro, thv ets olxov 
ауакошдђо  dmoyvovres AAOS àXXaxoD катф- 
xc av,? Gotyi£ pèv ev Dowien, KirnrE бе Фоіктс 
TAm«ciov, kai * тйта» Tv bd éavroD xeuuévgv 
xXepav поташф cuveyyvs Ilvpáup KMriav 
9 А 5 4 b N / , 4 
éxáAece? Кадџоѕ де kai Ту\ёфасса èv Өракт 
 &argnoav. opoiws 66 каї Gácos èv Өракт $ 
«ricas TOMY Өасоу катфктсєр. 

Ebopergv è yýpas ‘Actéptos’ o Kpnrav 
Óvváa ys TOUS ёк тауттѕ пада étpepev. oi бё 
ws éTeXeLo090av, mpos GAANAOUS ёстасіасар 
У M y N ^ , ^ / 
соусі yap ёрюта mardos 0 ékaXetro MiNNTOS, 
, [4 Ne ``» / ^ , m 
А то\\орос̧ 8 hy xai "А рєіаѕ Ts KXeóyov. той 
бё mardos mpòs Харттдора náXXov оѓкєіос̧ Exov- 
Tos moreuýoas Mivws émporépgoev. oi 86 eú- 

! KíAukos Heyne: xiAkios A. | 
катфкпса» R8O: катфкісау А. 

3 èv Фошікр Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: фоиікуи А. 

+ $s ка! Hercher. 

5 kal жасау Thy bp éavroU keiuévnv хФрау хотацф сбуєууохѕ 
Порацф KiArclay ёкаХєте Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bek- 
ker. This seems to be the reading of all the MSS. Wagner 
alters the passage as follows: xal magav Thy кєиёуту хорах 
тотацф avveyyus Пораиф KiAik(ay ad’ éavroU éxdAece, ** And 
he called all the country near the river Pyramus after him- 
self Cilicia." But with this rearrangement the words xei- 
ибти xépav become ungrammatical as they stand, and to 
restore the grammar they must be transposed and placed 
after Пораиф, so as to read: xal таса» Thy woraug cóveyyvs 
Ivpáug кеџёту xópav ag’ éavrod Kidinlay ékdAece. Hercher 
simply omits ú’ éavrov, which is equally fatal to the gram- 
mar. It is better to keep the MS. reading, which gives an 


unobjectionable sense. 
6 èv —vfjaw npbs TH> Өракр Heyne. This gives the sense 
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according to Pherecydes, of Cilix,! went forth in 
search of her. But when, after diligent search, they 
could not find Europa, thcy gave up the thought of 
returning home, and took up their abode in divers 
places ; Phoenix settled in Phoenicia ; Cilix settled 
near Phoenicia, and all the country subject to him- 
self near the river Pyramus he called Cilicia; and 
Cadmus and Telephassa took up their abode in 
Thrace and in like manner Thasus founded a city 
Thasus in an island off Thrace and dwelt there.? 
Now Asterius, prince of the Cretans, married 
Europa and brought up her children. But when 
they were grown up, they quarrelled with each 
other; for they loved a boy called Miletus, son of 
Apollo by Aria, daughter of Cleochus. As the 
boy was more friendly to Sarpedon, Minos went to 
war and had the better of it, and the others fled. 


! According to some writers, Thasus was a son of Agenor. 
See above, note on p. 296. 

2 Apollodorus probably meant to say that Thasus colonized 
the island of Thasos. The text may be corrupt. See Critical 
Note. For the traces of the Phoenicians in Thasos, see 
above, note on p. 296. 

3 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xii. 292; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 60. 3 (who calls the king Asterius). On the place 
of Asterion or Asterius in Cretan mythology, see A. B. Cook, 
Zeus, i. 543 sqq. 

* With the following legend of the foundation of Miletus 
compare Antoninus Liberalis, T'ransform. 30 ; Pausanias, vii. 
2.5; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 186. 


required. I have translated accordingly. Hercher as usual 
cuts the difficulty by omitting êv Өр&кт. 
7 °Астёрюѕ Wagner (referring to Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
ef a 'AaTeplov A, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, 
ercher. 
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youat, кай MtNsros pèv Кара poco xov! єкєі 
Tow аф éavroD ёктісє Midntov, Zaprndwv 66 
cuupaynoas Kidsxe mpos Avkiovs ëyovre mó- 
Xepov, ётї wépes ? THS Ywpas, Avrias éBaaíXevae. 
«ai avT@ Sidwot Zevs émi трєіѕ yeveas Civ. ёо! 
дё avtovs® épacOjvat Aéyouow *Atupviov Tod 
Ад xai Касоієтєіас, кай 0:4 roÜTov otactacat. 
‘PadapavOus де rois отс vouoÜOeràv, aves 
фууфу eis Bowwr(av ' AA«yijvgv уаџє?, каў petad- 
Adtas év " А:доо perà Mivwos бка$е. Mivas дё 
Kpnrnv като›кФ» éypayre vópovs, xai yýpas 
Hacıdan т» ‘HNov xai Пєерстідоѕ, ws <0ё>* 
'AekMgriáógs enoi, Kpntny тту» / 'AcTepiov 
ÜvyaTépa, таїба< uév éréxvwce Katpéa Aevxa- 
Мора ГАаўкоь ' Avópóyeov, Óvyarépas 66 'Ака\- 
Anv Бєџодікти 'Apiáóvgy Paidpav, ёк Tapetas 
бё vipdns Evpupédovta Nydariova Христ» 
QiXoXaov, ёк 66 Aefi0éas EvEdvAov. 

"Aotepiov® бё &йталдо$ dmoÜavovros Mivas 
BaaXevew Oérwv Kpyrns éxoXvero. doas òè 
тара Îeðv тт» Васіћєіау ciAnhévat, тоў Trio Tev- 


1 mpoco xó» Heyne: тротхФу А. 

2 uépe: Heyne: дёрт) А. | 

3 артооѕ Wagner: abrbv А. * 5€ inserted by Müller. 

5 "'Agrepíov A, Wagner: ’Aotepiwvos. Heyne, Westermann, 
Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 


1 Compare Herodotus, i. 173; Diodorus Siculus, v. 79. 3: 
Strabo, xii. 8. 5, p. 573; Pausanias, vii. 3. 7. Sarpedon was 
worshipped as a hero in Lycia. See W. Dittenberger, Ortentis 
Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 552 (vol. ii. p. 231). 

? Compare Diodorus Siculus, v. 79. 1 sq. 

3 See above, ii. 4. 11 note. 

4 Daughter of the Sun; compare Apollonius Rhodius, 
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Miletus landed in Caria and there founded a city 
which he called Miletus after himself; and Sarpedon 
allied himself with Cilix, who was at war with the 
Lycians, and having stipulated for a share of the 
country, he became king of Lycia! Апа Zeus 
granted him to live for three generations. But some 
say that they loved Atymnius, the son of Zeus and 
Cassiepea, and that it was about him that they 
quarrelled. Rhadamanthys legislated for the islanders? 
but afterwards he fled to Boeotia and married Alc- 
mena ?; and since his departure from the world he 
acts as judge in Hades along with Minos. Minos, 
residing in Crete, passed laws, and married Pasiphae, 
daughter of the Sun and Perseis; but Asclepiades 
says that his wife was Crete, daughter of Asterius. 
He begat sons, to wit, Catreus,? Deucalion, Glaucus, 
and Androgeus: and daughters, to wit, Acalle, 
Xenodice, Ariadne, Phaedra ; and by a nymph Paria 
he had Eurymedon, Nephalion, Chryses, and Philo- 
laus ; and by Dexithea he had Euxanthius. 

Asterius dying childless, Minos wished to reign 
over Crete, but his claim was opposed. So he alleged 
that he had received the kingdom from the gods, 


Argon. ii. 999 ; Pausanias, iii. 26. 1, v. 25. 9 ; Antoninus 
Liberalis, Transform. 41; Mythographt Graeci, ed. Wester- 
mann, Appendix Narrationum, p. 379 ; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 
736. Pausanias interpreted Pasiphae as the moon (iii. 26. 1), 
and this interpretation has been adopted by some modern 
scholars. The Cretan traditions concerning the marriage of 
Minos and Pasiphae seem to point to а ritual marriage per- 
formed every eight years at Cnossus by the king and queen 
as representatives respectively of the Sun апа Moon. See 
The Dying God, рр. 70 sqq.; А. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 521 sqq. 
(who holds that Ваа was originally а Cretan Earth- 
goddess responsible for the vegetation of the year). 
5 Compare Pausanias, viii. ОЗ. 4. 
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Onvar Хари ёфт, б te dv evEntas, yevérOar. ка! 
IIoceió!»t Ovwv nikato тадроу avadavjvar ёк 
TOv Bv0av, xaraÜvcew srocyopevos Tov фа- 
vévra. To) ё IIlooeióQyos тадро» àvévros avTÓ 
балтрєтй Thv Васіћіа» тарёхае, tov 66 tavdpov 
eis та Воокоћма téuas ёдисєу črepov. [ÜaXaaco- 
Kpatnoas бё трфто$ Tacav TAY >т oyeðòv 
émífjfev.]! òpyioðeis ё айтф Поетєё$Ф@ь бт. uù 
катёботє Tov Tavpov, ToÜTov pev ёЁтуріосє, 
Пасфать» dé edOety eis ériÜvupíav айтод mape- 
oxevacev. 1 ё épaaÓcica тоў Tavpov cvvepnóv 
AapBdver Aaidaroy, 0s Hv ápxvrékrov, Tepevyas 
3 Ы ^ › , Ф , ^ э 
èk '"A0nqvàv ётї фоуф. ойто EvrAivny оў» émi 
трох@у катаскєиасаѕ, каї TavTnv Xaov xai? 
Ла судодєр, éxdei, bv tv Sopa 
KotNavas &v6o0ev,? éxdeipas тє Body тт» Sopav 
vrep.éppare, ка} Өєіѕ èv @тєр єібісто б TaÜpos 
Меш BooxerOat, т» Пасфаль éveBiBaacv. 
N e A e 3 ^ ^ е 
ё\@Өф®» 6é о тайро$ ws алги) Bot cvvijAOev. 1) 
$ °"Астёргоу éyévvgae tov KrnOévta Mworavpov. 
оўто$ ele Tavpov прдсотор, тй 66 Xovrà, ávÓpós: 
Мө; бе ev тф AaBupivO@w ката тіраѕ KpNopovs 
/ э < > lA \ е ? 
катакћ№єісаѕ aùtòv éjvXaTTev. ùv òè 0 Mafßú- 
pivĝos, dv Aaidadros kaTeakevaaev, olxnua rap- 
! далассократћсаѕ .. . ётӯрёєу omitted by Hercher. The 
words seem out of place here. But they occur in S as well 
as E. énijptev ES: iwiiptev A. 


* Aagó» xal Heyne, Westermann, Müller: 8aAó» ESA, 
Wagner: Badwy kal Bekker. 3 évbo0ev ES: ётшбеу A. 


1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, іу. 77.2; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
i. 479 sqq. (who seems to follow Apollodorus); Lactantius 
Placidus, on Statius, T'heb. v. 431, according to whom the 
bull was sent, in answer to Minos's prayer, not by Poseidon 
but by Jupiter (Zeus). . 
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and in proof of it he said that whatever he prayed 
for would be done. Апа in sacrificing to Poseidon 
he prayed that a bull might appear from the depths, 
promising to sacrifice it when it appeared. Poseidon 
did send him up: a fine bull, and Minos obtained 
the kingdom, but he sent the bull to the herds and 
sacrificed another. Being the first to obtain the 
dominion of the sea, he extended his rule over 
almost all the islands? But angry at him for not 
sacrificing the bull, Poseidon made the animal savage, 
and contrived that Pasiphae should conceive a 
passion for it. In her love for the bull she found an 
accomplice in Daedalus, an architect, who had been 
banished from Athens for murder. He constructed 
a wooden cow on wheels, took it, hollowed it out in 
the inside, sewed it up in the hide of a cow which 
he had skinned, and set it in the meadow in which 
the bull used to graze. Then he introduced Pasiphae 
into it; and the bull came and coupled with it, as if 
it were a real cow. And she gave birth to Asterius, 
who was called the Minotaur. He had the face of a 
bull, but the rest of him was human ; and Minos, in 
compliance with certain oracles, shut him up and 
guarded him in the Labyrinth. Now the Labyrinth 
which Daedalus constructed was a chamber “ that 


? Compare Herodotus, i. 171; Thucydides, i. 4 and 8. 

3 Here Apollodorus seems to be following Euripides, who 
in a fragment of his drama, The Cretdns, introduces Pasiphae 
excusing herself on the ground that her passion for the bull 
was a form of madness inflicted on her by Poseidon as a 
punishment for the impiety of her husband Minos, who had 
broken his vow by not sacrificing the bull to the sea-god. See 
W. Schubart und U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Griech- 
ische Dichterfragmente, ii. (Berlin, 1907), pp. 74 sq. 

4 See below, iii. 15. 8. 
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^ , A M \ \ 

таў ToAUTACKOLS TrAaVa@Y Tv ёЁодор. TA дёъ 
. M 4 \ э , \ $5 
оду тєрї Mivwravpou xai 'Avópóryeo xai Paidpas 
ка} 'Apiáóvmge èv тоў тєрї Onoéws Dorepov 
ёроў дє». 

П. Katpéws è тод Mivwos 'Аєрбт xai 
KXvuévy kai ’"Arnpoctvn ка} `Аћдациёртс vids 
yivovrat. xpopévo 66 Karpet тєрї катастрофӯв 
тод Blov б Beds ёфт Ото 6005 TOv rékvov! TeÜvy- 
£ea0a.. Karpevs иё> оди amexpúßero ToUs xpn- 
opovs, AAÜauuévns cè dxovoas, kai дєісаѕ py 
ghoveds yévntat Tov патрос, йра$ ёк Kpryrus peta 
ths aberpns ‘Amnpoobvns mpocioxes Til TOTQ 
THs Pó8ov, xai karaayav Kpntwiav? avopacev. 
э \ М э \ N39 4 4 
avaBas ё ётї то 'Атадйра оу kaXovjevov Ópos 
ёӨєйтато tas TrépiÉ vncous, Katid@v дё kal Kph- 
THY, Kal TOY патрфор vrourncaÜOcs Ocóv, дрӯєто 
Bopov 'Arafjvpiov Atos. pet ov ToX) dé THs 

1 тёкушу R: waidwy А. 

2 xpnrwiay R, Hercher, Wagner: xpariwíay A: Kpntnviav 
Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker (compare Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. Kpnrnvia). 


1 In the Greek original these words are seemingly a quota- 
tion from а poem, probably а tragedy—perhaps Sophocles's 
tragedy Daedalus, of which a few fragments survive. See 
T'ragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 167 sq.; 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 
110 849. As to the Minotaur and the labyrinth, compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 77. 1-5; Plutarch, Theseus, 15 8qq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 40; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Achill. 
192. As to the loves of Pasiphae and the bull, see also 
Scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 887; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
i. 479 sqq.; Virgil, Ecl. vi. 45 sqq.; Ovid, Ars Amator. i. 
289 sqq. 

2 See below, iii. 15. 7-9; Epitome, i. 7-11. 
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with its tangled windings perplexed the outward 
way." ! The story of the Minotaur, and Androgeus, 
and Phaedra, and Ariadne, I will tell hereafter in 
my account of Theseus.? 

II. But Catreus, son of Minos, had three daughters, 
Aerope, Clymene, and Apemosyne, and a son, Al- 
thaemenes. When Catreus inquired of the oracle 
how his life should end, the god said that he would 
die by the hand of one of his children. Now Catreus 
hid the oracles, but Althaemenes heard of them, and 
fearing to be his father's murderer, he set out from 
Crete with his sister Apemosyne, and put in at a 
place in Rhodes, and having taken possession of it 
he called it Cretinia. And having ascended the 
mountain called Atabyrium, he beheld the islands 
round about ; and descrying Crete also and calling to 
mind the gods of his fathers he founded an altar 
of Atabyrian Zeus. But not long afterwards he 


3 ‘The tragic story of the involuntary parricide of Althae- 
menes is similarly told by Diodorus Siculus, v. 59. 1-4, who 
says that this murderer of his father and of his sister was 
afterwards worshipped as а hero in Rhodes. 

* Asto Atabyrian Zeus and his sanctuary on Mount Atabyr- 
ium, Atabyrum, or Atabyris, the highest mountain in Rhodes, 
see Pindar, Olymp. vii. 87 (159) sq. ; Polybius, vii. 27. 7, ed. 
І. Dindorf ; Appian, Bell. Mithridat. 26; Strabo, xiv. 2. 19, 
p. 655 ; Diodorus Siculus, у. 59. 2; Lactantius, Divin. Institut. 
i. 22. Diodorus Siculus tells us that the sanctuary, crowning 
a lofty peak, was highly venerated down to his own time, 
and that the island of Crete was visible from it in the distance. 
Some rude remains of the temple, built of grey limestone, 
still exist on a summit a little lower than the highest. See 
Н. F. Tozer, The Islands of the Aegean (Oxford, 1890), pp. 
220 sq.; Cecil Torr, Rhodes in Ancient Times, (Cambridge, 
1885), pp. 1, 75. Atabyrian Zeus would seem to have been 
worshipped in the form of а bull; for it is said that there 
were bronze images of cattle on the mountain, which bellowed 
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абехф<$ avTOxe éyévero. “Epuns yàp avtijs 
épacÜeís, ws devyovcav айт» karaXafeiv ойк 
nouvato (Teptifjv yàp avToD TQ TAYE TOV поддр), 
ката Tjj 0000 Bupoas vméoTpwace veoddptous,} 
еф als? о\№мобдодса,° ђика amd ths крђитс * 
érravyet, POciperar. Kal TQ adep pnvdet тд 
yeyovós: 0 66 oxi iy vopisas elvat Tov Oeov, A&E 
évOopay ámékTewev. “Aepornv è кай Krupévnv 
Karpets Navumvi@ didwow eis àXXo6amás rel- 
pous йтєштоћса:.  тофтвъ `Аєрдтти pev eynpe 
IIXeiaÜévgs xai maias "Ayauéuvova каї Mevé- 
Aaov érékvece, KrAvpévnv òè yape? Nasmuos, 
Kal rékvov патр yiverat Оѓакоѕ ка} Паћаџи- 
Sous. Karpeùs ё фотєроу yýpa катєудшєроѕ 
róbe тў» Васа "“ANOauéver TQ. таг) 
тарадоўуа„ каї Sia тодто \№Өєу eis “Родор. 
ато845 $ tis vews avv rois ўрос: ката Ttva 
тў тоо тотоу ёртџоу sXavvero ото тфу Bov- 
KOAwY, AnoTas ёиВеВ\№кёраг докойутор каї ju) 
Òvvapévæv акодсох Xéyovros афтод т» а\дєар 
Sia THY Kpavynvy TOY kvvàv, àXXà fBaXXóvrev 


1 yeobaprovs ER: уєодартаѕ А. 

2 ais Heyne, Hercher: às EA, Westermann, Müller, 
Bekker, Wagner. | 

З 0A100007a E: 0A:10040a00 А. 

4 xphyns Hercher, Wagner: «phrns EA. 

5 érékxyoce ERR®: ётєкє А. 

ê Крус) Bekker. 


when some evil was about to befall the state, and small 
bronze figures of bulls are still sometimes found on the moun- 
tain. See J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, iv. 390 sqq.; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Olymp. vii. 87 (159) ; Cecil Torr, op. сё. p. 76, with 
plate 4. Further, we know from Greek inscriptions found in 
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became the murderer of his sister. For Hermes 
loved her, and as she fled from him and he could 
not catch her, because she excelled him in speed of 
foot, he spread fresh hides on the path, on which, 
returning from the spring, she slipped and so was 
deflowered. She revealed to her brother what had 
happened, but he, deeming the god a mere pretext, 
kicked her to death. And Catreus gave Aerope and 
Clymene to Nauplius to sell into foreign lands; and 
of these two Aerope became the wife of Plisthenes, 
who begat Agamemnon and Menelaus ; and Clymene 
became the wife of Nauplius, who became the father 
of Oeax and Palamedes. But afterwards in the grip 
of old age Catreus yearned to transmit the kingdom 
to his son Althaemenes, and went for that purpose to 
Rhodes. And having landed from the ship with the 
heroes at a desert place of the island, he was chased 
by the cowherds, who imagined that they were 
pirates on a raid. He told them the truth, but they 
could not hear him for the barking of the dogs, 
and while they pelted him Althaemenes arrived 


the island that there was a religious association which took 
its name of The Atabyriasts from the deity ; and опе of these 
inscriptions (No. 31) records a dedication of oxeu or bulls 
(robs Bows) to the god. See Inscriptiones Graecae Insularum 
Rhodi, Chalces, Carpathi, cum Saro Casi, ed. F. Hiller de 
Gaertringen (Berlin, 1895), Nos. 31, 161, 891. The oxen so 
dedicated were probably bronze images of the animals, such 
as are found in the island, though Dittenberger thought that 
they were live oxen destined for sacrifice. See his paper, 
De sacris Rhodiorum Commentatio altera (Halle, 1887), pp. 
viii, sg. The worship of Atabyrian Zeus may well have been 
of Phoenician origin, for we have seen that there was a 
Phoenician colony in Rhodes (see above, iii. 1. 1 note), and the 
name Atabyrian is believed to be Semitic, equivalent to the 
Hebrew Tabor. See Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. ** Tabor,” 
vol. iii. col. 4881 sqq. Compare A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 642 sqq. 
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какєіроу, Taparyevouevos  AMBauuévs. акоџтісаѕ 
йдтёктеєер àyvoðv Karpéa. pabov 8é Üorepov 
TÒ yeyovós, evEduevos отд Yao patos éxpif. 

ПІ. Aeveariove 66 éyévovro 'lóoueveós тє xai 
Kpntn kai votos Moros. Г^адкоѕ ёё ёт vijrrtos 
vrdpywv, piv Sidkwv eis цёмто$ TriÜov Trev 
améÜavev. афаройс̧ 86 буто$ айтой Mívos то\- 
Any Cárgciv moiroúpevos тєрї THS eüpéaeos épav- 
revero. Kovpntes òè elmov айтф TpUX paa Tov 
èv та dyéXaius Exetv Воду, tov ё тту тайт 
xpóav ! piora eixaoa óvvuÜévra кай CovTa TOv 
пада атоёосе. acuykXnÜévrov 0ё tv pav- 
tewv IloAvudos ò Корарод т?» xpoay THs Boos 
єїкатє Bárov карто, kal Enreiy Tov maida aray- 
кас@єіс Sia Tivos pavreias avedpe. RéyovTos бё 
Mivwos Ore Set xai Cavta amoraßeîv айтор, arme- 
KreicOn oùv TO vekpQ. év aunxavia Sè тоў” 
rvyxXávev єідє Spaxovta ётї Tov vexpov ióvTa: 
тоўтоу Barov №МӨф атёктєє, Seicas ш) Kav* 


1 ypéav KOK, Hercher, Wagner: 6éav R (with xpóav 
written as a correction above the line): 6éav BC, Heyne, 
Westermann, Müller, Bekker. 

2 кф» Bekker: àv EA, Wagner. 


! Compare Diodorus Siculus, v. 79. 4. 

* Glaucus was a son of Minos and Pasiphae. See above, 
111. 1. 2. For the story of his death and resurrection, see 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 811; Apostolius, Cent. v. 
48; Palaephatus, De incredib. 27; Hyginus, Fab. 136; id. 
Astronom. ii. 14. Sophocles and Euripides composed trage- 
dies on the subject. See T'ragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 216 sqq., 558 sqq.; The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 56 sqq. 

3 The cow or calf (for so Hyginus describes it) was said to 
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and killed him with the cast of a javelin, not 
knowing him to be Catreus. Afterwards when he 
learned the truth, he prayed and disappeared in a : 
chasm. 

III. To Deucalion were born Idomeneus and Crete 
and a bastard son Molus! But Glaucus, while he 
was yet a child, in chasing a mouse fell into a jar of 
honey and was drowned.? On his disappearance 
Minos made a great search and consulted diviners as 
to how he should find him. The Curetes told him that 
in his herds he had a cow of three different colours, 
and that the man who could best describe that cow's 
colour would also restore his son to him alive.’ So 
when the diviners were assembled, Polyidus, son of 
Coeranus, compared the colour of the cow to the 
fruit of the bramble, and being compelled to seek 
for the child he found him by means of a sort of 
divination. But Minos declaring that he must 
recover him alive, he was shut up with the dead 
body. And while he was in great perplexity, he 
saw a serpent going towards the corpse. He threw 
a stone and killed it, fearing to be killed himself if 


change colour twice a day, or once every four hours, being 
first white, then red, and then black. The diviner Polyidus 
solved the riddle by comparing the colour of the animal to a 
ripening mulberry, which is first white, then red, and finally 
black. See Hyginus, Fab. 136; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 811; Sophocles, quoted by Athenaeus, ii. 36, p. 51 D, 
and Bekker's Anecdota Graeca, i. р. 361, lines 20 sqq.; The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. p. 60, 
frag. 395. 

* He is said to have discovered the drowned boy by 
observing an owl which had perched on a wine-cellar and was 
driving away bees. See Hyginus, Fab. 130. Compare 
Aelian, Nat. Anim. v. 9, from which it would seem that 
Hyginus here followed the tragedy of Polyidus by Euripides. 
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9 ` , vy N ^ a0 1 y 
AUTOS TEAEUTNON, EL TL TO Cw pa табор. єрує- 
tat 66 érepos дёракор, xal Ücacápevos vexpov Tov 
mpórepov ? йтєгсир, elta vrootpépet móav ropi- 
Cov, каї тайт érrvr(Ünauv èm. таъ тд тоў érépov 
capa: ёттєӨєїтт< дё Tis moas avéorn. Өєата- 

` / M / М > ^ , 
pevos дё IToXt60s xai даџџасаѕ, THY айттуу тоа» 
T poceveykàv тф тоў l'Navkov acpari àvéo Tyaev. 
атоха3д» 66 Mivws tov пада ойд’ ойто eis 
"A b , N II X 4 6 vy \ A ` 

pyos йатёуа tov Поћ№идоу ela, mpiv ў тту 
4 ^ , ` 
pavrelav ёбаёа tov l'&abkov: avayxacdeis бё 
4 , \ 3 A , [4 ГА 
TloAvidos даске. Kat érecdn аттёттАе:, keXeuet 
tov ГХадкор eis TO стора €éprrUc av? кай тобто 
топта Г\а0коѕ тўс раутєіас * ёпє\абдєто. та 
uèv ovv тєрї тфу THS Evpwrns áToyovov uéxpi 
TODSE но AEAEXIO. 
IV. Кадџос 0 атодауодса» Bayas Tnréepac- 
e ` ^ , 2 , ` 
cav, tnò Өракфбь Eeviobeis, ?XÜev eis Aergpoùs 

A ГА , e 
тєрї Tis Evpw@mns TrvvÜavouevos. о бё Geos 
elme тєрї pev Eùpærns ит) morvnpaypoveîv, 
xpra0a. бё кадоёдтую Boi, каї поћи ктібе 

1 ef ri Tò сёра табо Bekker: ei тоте соџитібр E, Wagner : 
ei Tovro ouundén A: ei Tovro avurátüo. Heyne, Müller: ei 
тодто avumáto. Westermann. 

* wpórepov ER (first hand): трфто» R (second hand, cor- 
rected), 

3 ёиттосо: Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 811, Heyne (in 
note) Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: ётттіса: EA, Heyne (in 
text), Westermann, Miiller. 

+ rijs uavrelas Е: t)» uavTeíav А. 


————— 


ч Accepting Bekker's emendation of the text. See Critical 
Note. 

* According to another account, Glaucus was raised from 
the dead by Aesculapius. See below, iii. 10. 3 ; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 (96); Hyginus, Fab. 49 ; id. Astronom. 
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any harm befel the body.! But another serpent 
came, and, seeing the former one dead, departed, 
and then returned, bringing a herb, and placed 
it on the whole body of the other; and no sooner 
was the herb so placed upon it than the dead ser- 
pent came to life. Surprised at this sight, Polyidus 
applied the same herb to the body of Glaucus and 
raised him from the dead.? Minos had now got 
back his son, but even so he did not suffer Polyidus 
to depart to Argos until he had taught Glaucus the 
art of divination. Polyidus taught him on compul- 
sion, and when he was sailing away he bade Glaucus 
spit into his mouth. — Glaucus did so and forgot the 
art of divination. Thus much must suffice for mv 
account of the descendants of Europa. 

IV. When Telephassa died, Cadmus buried her, 
and after being hospitably received by the Thracians. 
he came to Delphi to inquire about Europa. The 
god told him not to trouble about Europa, but to 
be guided by a cow, and to found a city wherever 


ii. 14. In a Tongan tradition a dead boy is brought to life 
by being covered with the leaves of a certain tree. See 
Pere Reiter, ** Traditions Tonguiennes," Anthropos, xii.—xiii. 
(1917-1918), pp. 1036 sg. ; and Appendix, ‘‘The Resurrec- 
tion of Glaucus." 

5 It is said that when Cassandra refused to grant her 
favours to Apollo in return for the gift of prophecy which he 
had bestowed on her, he spat into her mouth and so prevented 
her from convincing anybody of the truth of her prophecies. 
See Servius, on Virgil, Аер. ii. 247. On ancient superstitions 
about spittle, see Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 35 sqq.; C. de 
Mensignac, Recherches Ethnographiques sur la Salive et le 
Crachat (Bordeaux, 1892), рр. 41 sqq. 
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ev0a av айту! пёс? каџодса.. тоойтор AaBov 
xpna д> ба Фокёюу éropevero, ceira Bot guv- 
TUX OY ёр тоў Tleddyovros BovkoMois тайтл 
катӧтіс дєр єїтєто. ù òè Ge£ioüca | Boworíav 
extn, том ёда vov eisi OPa? BovAXópevos 
бе AO0qvà kaTaÜ00cat тї» „80%, тёрт TWAS TOV 
реб éavrob Anyopévovs 3 ато ‚тй "А рєѓас Kph- 
216 йдор" фроирфи бё TV Kpnyny дракоу, д ôv её 
"Apeos eimóv tives yeyovévat, TOUS пт\єіораѕ TOV 
тешфбєутоу д:ефбегреу. дуамакт]саѕ бё Кабио<$ 
ктей, TÓV дракорта, кой тў "Адтиаѕ Отоберёутѕ 
TOUS 000итаѕ а?той тєрє. TovTOV дё старёр- 
Tov ауётєћару ёк vis avdpes évoTXot, ods ёка- 
Aecav Yraptrovs. оўтоь ё атёктерау àXMjXovs, 
oí jv eis ёру àkovatov * éMóvres, ot ё фүро- 
одитє$. Pepexvoys бё фто б бт. Кадро, (бор ё ёк 
m и йудра< évómXovs, ёт’ ато? 


try Scholiast оп Homer, Il. ii. 494, Hercher: air) AS. 

2 б. {уба viv єіс: @7Ba A, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, 
Bekker, Wagner : £v6a кті: тфу Kaduelav rov viv elow ai 
@7B8a E: тбл: omitted by the Scholiast on Homer, JI. ii. 
494 (£v0a уду eiolv ai @©7 Bat), and by Hercher. 

3 riwas .. . Anyouévovs E, Scholiast on Homer, Il. ii. 494: 
тій Anyvouevoy SA. 

* àkovcioy AS: ékovaioy E. 


! With this story of the foundation of Thebes by Cadmus 
compare Pausanias, ix. 12. 1 sq., ix. 19. 4; Scholiast on 
Homer, Zl. ii. 494 ; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 638 
(who quotes the oracle at full length); Scholiast on Aeschylus, 
Seven against Thebes, 186; Hyginus, Fab. 178; Ovid, 
Metamorph. iii. 6 sqq. The ‘Scholiast on Homer (l.c. ) agrees 
almost verbally with Apollodorus, and cites as his authorities 
the Boeotica of Hellanicus and the third book of Apollodorus. 
Hence we may suppose that in this narrative Apollodorus 
followed Hellanicus, According to Pausanias, the cow which 
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she should fall down for weariness.! After receiving 
such an oracle he journeyed through Phocis; then 
falling in with a cow among the herds of Pelagon, 
he followed it behind. And after traversing Boeotia, 
it sank down where is now the city of Thebes. 
Wishing to sacrifice the cow to Athena, he sent 
some of his companions to draw water from the 
spring of Ares. But a dragon, which some said 
was the offspring of Ares, guarded the spring and 
destroyed most of those that were sent. Іа his in- 
dignation Cadmus killed the dragon, and by the 
advice of Athena sowed its teeth. When they were 
sown there rose from the ground armed men whom 
they called Sparti.? These slew each other, some 
in a chance brawl, and some in ignorance. But 
Pherecydes says that when Cadmus saw armed 
men growing up out of the ground, he flung stones 


` Cadmus followed bore on each flank a white mark resembling 
the full moon ; Hyginus says simply that it had the mark of 
the moon on its flank. Varro says (Rerum rusticarum, iii. 1) 
that Thebes in Boeotia was the oldest city in the world, having 
been built by King Ogyges before the great flood. The tradi- 
tion of its high antiquity has been recently confirmed by the 
discovery of many Mycenaean remains on thesite. See A. D. 
Kerampoullos, in 'ApxatoAoyucbyv Делтіоу (Athens, 1917), pp. 
1 899. 

2 That із, **sown." Compare Euripides, Phoenzssae, 939 
sq. For the story of the sowing of the dragon's teeth, see 
Pausanias, ix. 10. 1 ; Scholiast on Homer, Il. ii. 494; Hyginus, 
Fab. 178; Ovid, Metamorph. iii. 26-130. Similarly, Jason 
in Colchis sowed some of the dragon's teeth which he had 
received from Athena, and from the teeth there sprang up 
armed men, who fought each other. See Apollodorus, i. 9. 23. 
As to the dragon-guarded spring at Thebes, see Euripides, 
Phoenissae, 930 sqq.; Pausanias, 1х. 10. 5, with my note. It 
is а common superstition that springs are guarded by dragons 
or serpents. Compare The Magic Art and the Evolution of 
Kings, ii. 155 sqq. 
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ёВаћє ! AiBovs, ot бё ÙT aXXov voutlovres 
Barreo8as eis páx KatéotTnoar. тєрєт O- 
09cav 8€ mévre, Exiwv Ov6atos XOovios "Ттерт- 
vo IIéXcpos.? Kdónos дё àv Фу EXTELVED 
Борз ё éviavTóv eOnrevoev Aper Hv бё о éviavrós 
TOTE OKT@ ETN. 

Mera бё Tv Onreiav ’AOnva avrg THY Bacı- 
Actav* KATEOKEŬACE, Zevs бё ESwxev аўтф yvvaîka 
"Appovíav, ‘Ag poditns Kat “A peos Өууатёра.. Kal 
TAVTES бео! KATANTOVTES TOV ovpavor, év тӯ 
Kaédpeia TOV yápov EUOXOULEVOL кабіштсаг. 
Saxe ёё aura Кабио< тёт\о>» kai TOV ўфагсто- 
TevkTOV Óppov, Ov UTO HóaíeTov Aéyovat TUES 
дод fva. Кадр, PDepexvdns è ото Едрф@тс̧` ov 
mapa Atos aurny AaBeiv. yivovrai бе Кадро 
Üvya.Tépes [Lev Avtovon lvo Zepérn ' Ayavi, Twas 
дё IIoXó8cpos. "Ivo pév otv `Адаџаѕ &ynpev, 
Avtovonv бё "Apia'atos, Ayaviv бе 'Extov. 
XeuéAngs 06 Levs épacbeis "Hpac круфа cuvevva- 
€8aA« А: ёВаллє S. 

TléAwpos К: TIéAwp А. 
48:0 EA : "Apeos иду Hercher. 
thv BaciAc(íav Е: BaciAcíar ©. 


d ~ 19 — 


1 The naines of the five survivors of the Sparti are similarly 
reported by Pausanias (ix. 5. 3), the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius (Argon. iii. 1179), T Hyginus (Fab. 179). From 
the Scholiast on Apollonius (7.c.), we learn that their names 
were given in like manner by Pherecydes, as indeed we might 
have inferred from Apollodorus’s reference to that author in 
the present passage. Ovid (Metamorph. iii. 126) mentions 
that five survived, but he names only one (Echion). 

A The © eternal year” probably refers to the old eight 
years’ cycle, as to which d the period of a homicide's 
hanishment, see the note on ii. 5. 11. 

з As to the mar riage of Cadima and Harmonia, see Pindar, 
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at them, and they, supposing that they were being 
pelted by each other, came to blows. However, five 
of them survived, Echion, Udaeus, Chthonius, Hype- 
renor, and Pelorus.! But Cadmus, to atone for the 
slaughter, served Ares for an eternal year; and the 
year was then equivalent to eight years of our 
reckoning.? 

After his servitude Athena procured for him the 
kingdom, and Zeus gave him to wife Harmonia, 
daughter of Aphrodite and Ares. And all the gods 
quitted the sky, and feasting in the Cadmea cele- 
brated the marriage with hymns.? Cadmus gave her a 
robe and the necklace wrought by Hephaestus, which 
some say was given to Cadmus by Hephaestus, but 
Pherecydes says that it was given by Europa, who 
had received it from Zeus.* And to Cadmus were 
born daughters, Autonoe, Ino, Semele, Agave, and 
a son Polydorus? Ino was married to Athamas, 
Autonoe to Aristaeus, and Agave to Echion. But 
Zeus loved Semele and bedded with her unknown to 


Pyth. iii. 88 (157) sqq.; Euripides, Phoenissae, 822 sq. ; 
Theognis, 15-18; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 2. 1, v. 48. 5, v. 49.1; 
Pausanias, iii. 18. 12, 1х. 12. 3; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Dode, vol. i. p. 101 (Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 78, who calls the wife Hermiona). 

4 According to another account, this golden necklace was 
bestowed by Aphrodite on Cadmus or on Harmonia. See 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 5 ; Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 94 
(167) ; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae,71. But, according 
to yet another account, the necklace and robe were both 
bestowed by Athena. See Diodorus Siculus, v. 49.1. The 
Second Vatican Mythographer (78, see preceding note) says 
that the necklace was made by Vulcan (Hephaestus) at the 
instigation of Minerva (Athena), and that it was bestowed by 
him on Harmonia at her marriage. 

$ Compare Hesiod, T'heog. 975-978 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
2.1. Аз to the daughters Semele and Ino, compare Pindar, 
Olymp. ii. 22 (38) sgq. 
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е \ ^ е \ ch М 
Cerar. 7) 06 ёЁататтбӨеїта уто ' Hpas, xaravev- 
A ^ РЛ 
cavTos aùr) Atos та» tÒ аттӨё> morce, 
, ^ ^ э < ^ 
атєїўта+ To.o0Tov avTOv éXÜetv olos HAGE pvn- 
, “H Z ` бё MI 6 / , 
atevopevos "Hpav. Zevs 0ё ил} Suvdpevos ava- 
vetoat Tapayivetat eis Tov ÜáXauov avTíje èp’ 
ei "^ e ^ ^ 
йрдато$ йттрата 0џо? Kal Bpovtais, kal Kepav- 
N e? / \ ` ` ГА > 
vov псих. Lewérns бё dra Tov oov éxXurovoms, 
e ^ N / 9 ` ? ^ ` 
ékaunviaîov то Врёфоѕ ёѓашВ\ћобёр ёк тод Trvpos 
ápmácas évéppaye TO итрф. атобаройстс óé 
Dewéerns, at Normat Ká&pov Ouyarépes дијуєукау 
Aóyov, cvvguvjcÜa. Өрт ти» Хери xai 
ГА , M er 1 6 A ^ , 
catavrevoacbat Atos, kai <T>! 0:4 тодто ёкє- 
pavveOn. ката ёё Tov ypovoy tov кабђкоута 
Avovucov yevva Zevs Mucas TÀ pappata, xai 
, e ^^ e \ , n po \ 
didwow `Ёриў. б дё xopuítew mpòs 'lvo xai 
'"АӨана>та каї тєїӨє rpéDew ws корту. aya- 
vaxtnoaca 66 "Hpa paviav avrois évéBaXe, xai 
, / A N ГА ^ r e 
AÎápas uév Tov mpeoßúrepov maida Aéapxov ws 
> > 
Exaghov Onpevoas atréxtavev, Ivo ёё tov Mex- 


1 ёт: inserted by Hercher. 


1 For the loves of Zeus and Semele and the birth of Dio- 
nysus, see Hesiod, Theog. 940-942 ; Euripides, Bacchae, 1 sqq., 
242 sqq., 286 sqq. ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 2. 2 8q., v. 52.2; 
Philostratus, Imag. i. 13; Pausanias, iii. 24. 3, ix. 5. 2; 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xiv. 325 (who copies Apollodorys 
without mentioning him); Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. ii. 
25 (44); Lucian, Dial. deorum, ix.; Nonnus and Nicetas, in 
Westermann's Mythographi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, 
lxxi. p. 385 ; Ovid, Metamorph. iii. 259 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 
167 and 179; Fulgentius, Mytholog. ii. 15; Lactantius 
Placidus, on Statius, Theb. i. 12; Scriptores rerum mythica- 
rum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 38 sq., 102 (First Vati- 
can Mythographer, 120 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 79). 

* So the infant Dionysus is described by the Scholiast on 
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Hera.! Now Zeus had agreed to do for her whatever 
she asked, and deceived by Hera she asked that he 
would come to her as he came when he was wooing 
Hera. Unable to refuse, Zeus came to her bridal 
chamber in a chariot, with lightnings and thunder- 
ings, and launched a thunderbolt. But Semele 
expired of fright, and Zeus, snatching the sixth- 
month abortive child? from the fire, sewed it in his 
thigh. On the death of Semele the other daughters 
of Cadmus spread a report that Semele had bedded 
with a mortal man, and had falsely accused Zeus, 
and that therefore she had been blasted by 
thunder. But at the proper time Zeus undid the 
stitches and gave birth to Dionysus, and entrusted 
him to Hermes. Апа he conveyed him to Ino 
and Athamas, and persuaded them to rear him as 
a girl? But Hera indignantly drove them mad, and 
Athamas hunted his elder son Learchus as a deer and 
killed him,* and Ino threw Melicertes into a boiling 


Homer, І. xiv. 325, who however may be copying Apollo- 
dorus, though he refers to the Bacchae of Euripides. But 
Lucian (Dial. deorum. ix. 2) and Nonnus (in Westermann’s 
Mythographi Graeci, p. 385) speak of the infant as a seventh- 
month child at birth. 

3 So Achiiles is said to have been dressed in his youth as a 
girl at the court of Lycomedes, king of Scyros. See below, 
iii. 13. 8 note. These traditions may embody reminiscences 
of an old custom of dressing boys as girls in order to avert 
the evil eye. See my article, ** The Youth of Achilles,” The 
Classical Review, vii. (1893), pp. 292 sq., and my note on 
Pausanias, i. 29. 6. 

* Compare Pausanias, i. 44. 7, ix. 34. 7; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 229 ; Schol. on Homer, Od. v. 334; Hyginus, 
Fab. 2 and 4; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 489 sqq.; id. Metamorph. iv. 
512 sqq.; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. i. 12 ; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. v. 241; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 102 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 
19). 
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кєртти eis memvpopuévov AEBNTA pirpaca, cita 
Bactdcaca peta уєкрод тод maròs Narto ката 
Bv0ob.! каї Лєикобёа pév айт?) xaretrat, Ia- 
Aaipwv бё б та, ойтоюсѕ дрорасбёртєѕ Ud TOV 
TÀeÓvrToev: тоў жє ш@боцёуо с yap Вотдодси. 
éré8 òè ёт} Мємкёртт «07? ayov tav 'lo0yuíov, 
Stavgou Üévros. Arovycov 0 Leds eis Epehov 
&XNXáfae tov "Hpas Ovuóv éxXeNre, xai Xaov 
avTOv “Epps mpòs vóp$as ёкдшоєу ev Nuon 
катокойса$ Tis Acías, as йттєро» Zevs ката- 
стєрісаѕ wvopacev ‘Tasas. 


1 Bulo ES: Buddy A. 2 ó inserted by Hercher. 


1 Compare "Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 229; Scholiast 
on Pindar, Isthm., Argum. p. 514, ed. Boeckh. 

2 On Ino and Melicertes see also Pausanias, i. 42. 6, i. 44. 
7 Sq., ii. 1. 8, iv. 34. 4; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 38; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 107, 229-231 ; Scholiast on Homer, Л. 
viii. 86, and on Od. v. 334; Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 
1284; Hyginus, Fab. 2and 4; Ovid, Metamorph. iv..519-542 ; 
id. Fasti, vi. 401 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. v. 241; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. 1. 19; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. p. 102 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 79). 

3 On the foundation of the Isthmian games in honour of 
Melicertes, see Pausanias, i. 44. 8, ii. 1. 3; Scholiasts on 
Pindar, Isthm., Argum. pp. 514, 515, ed. Boeckh ; Scholiasts 
on Euripides, Medea, 1284 ; Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
ii. 34, p. 29, ed. Potter; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 38: Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 107, 229—231; Hyginus, Fab. 2. 

* Dionysus bore the title of Kid. See Hesychius, s.v. 
“Epipos б Aidvucos; Stephanus Byzantius, 8.v. 'Akpópeia. When 
the gods fled into Egypt to escape the fury of Typhon, 
Dionysus is said to have been turned into а goat. See Anto- 
ninus Liberalis, Transform. 28 ; Ovid, Metamorph. v. 39 ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. 
р, 29 (First Vatican Mythographer, 86). As а god of fertility, 

ionysus appears to have been conceived as embodied, now 
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cauldron,! then carrying it with the dead child she 
sprang into the deep. And she herself is called 
Leucothoe, and the boy is called Palaemon, such 
being the names they get from sailors; for they 
succour storm-tossed mariners? And the Isthmian 
games were instituted by Sisyphus in honour of 
Melicertes.2 But Zeus eluded the wrath of Hera 
by turning Dionysus into a kid,‘ and Hermes took 
him and brought him to the nymphs who dwelt at 
Nysa in Asia, whom Zeus afterwards changed into 
stars and named them the Hyades.’ 


in the form of a goat, now in the form of a bull; and his 
worshippers accordingly entered into communion with him 
by rending and devouring live goats and bulls. See Spirits 
of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 12 sqq., ii. 1 sqq. The goat 
was the victim regularly sacrificed in the rites of Dionysus, 
because the animal injured the vine by gnawing it ; but the 
reason thus alleged for the sacrifice may have been a later 
interpretation. See Virgil, Georg. ii. 380-384, who refers 
the origin both of tragedy апа of comedy to these sacrifices 
of goats in honour of the wine-god. Compare Varro, Rerum 
Rusticarum, i. 2. 19; Ovid, Fast, i. 353 sqq.; Cornutus, 
Theologiae Graecae Compendium, 30; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. iii. 118. 

> Apollodorus seems here to be following Pherecydes, who 
related how the infant Dionysus was nursed by the Hyades. 
See the Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xviii. 486; Hyginus, Astro- 
nom. ii. 21 ; Scholiast on Germanicus, Aratea (in Martianus 
Capella, ed. Fr. Eyssenhardt, р. 396) ; Fragmenta Histori- 
corum Graecorum, ed. C. Müller, i. 84. Frag. 46. Nothing 
could be more appropriate than that the god of the vine 
should be nursed by the nymphs of the rain. According to 
Diodorus Siculus (iii. 59. 2, iii. 64. 5, iii. 65. 7, iil. 66. 3), 
Nysa, the place where the nymphs reared Dionysus, was in 
Arabia, which is certainly not & rainy country ; but he 
admits (iii. 66. 4, iii. 67. 5) that others placed Nysa in Africa, 
or, as he calls it, Libya, away in the west beside the great 
ocean. Herodotus speaks of Муза as ‘‘in Ethiopia, above 
Egypt" (ii. 146), and he mentions ‘‘the Ethiopians who 
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Avtovons. дё ка} `Арістаіоо та "Axraícv 
éyévero, bs трафєїѕ mapa Xelpww xuvyyos eci- 
daxOn, xai ётета ÜoTepov! èv TÔ Kidarpave 
KateBpadn ото TOV iStov KUVOV. Kal TOÜTOV 
ётећейттоє TOV TpóTov, eg pev "А коџсіћаоѕ Aéyet, 
pnvicavtos тоў Atos 6 бт. ёштатєйсато XeuéXqv, 
05 6€ of ‚ тАєїорє$, бт. THY "Артєшу Xovopévqv 
єїдє. каї pace т?» Oeov тараҳрђџа аўтод Thv 
popphv eis ,S&adov алабаш, кай TOIS émopévots 
аўт TEVTIKOVTA kvciv éwBareiv №№ссар, bd’ àv 
ката &yvoiav égpo01. åmoħopévov? бе "Axtaio- 
vos? ot Kuves emilntobvres TOV дєстотти като- 
puovto, каї ттс) ‘oovpevot Tapeyévovro 
ёті TÒ TOÜ Xeipwvos &vrpov, bs єідюћоу KATE- 
ткєйаеє - 'AxTtaiwvos, 0 Kai тту AUTNHY avTov 
éravoe. 


[Tà* ovopata TÀv Axtaiwvos кууду ёк TOV... 
ойто 
67) vüv каћду cópa qepuo Ta60v, h nore Oijpos, 
тоддє ӧасауто к0рєѕ Kpatepot. médas T Apkeva? 
трт). 


1 neira Üorepov ES. Éreira. is apparently omitted in the 
other MSS. 

? ёжолорёуоо R: ётоллоџёуоо А. 

3 ^Airalevos ESA: 'Axratovos Heyne, Чуаш, Müller, 
Bekker. 

* The passage enclosed in square brackets, which contains 
a list of Actaeon's dogs, has probably been interpolated from 
some other source. It is wanting in the Vatican Epitome 
(E) and the Sabbaitic fragmenta (S.). 

P "Apkeva A: "Apxva Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, 
Bekker: "Aprwa Scaliger: “Apya  Mitscherlich : “AAnawa 
Bergk. 
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Autonoe and Aristaeus had a son Actaeon, who was 
bred by Chiron to be a hunter and then afterwards 
was devoured on Cithaeron by his own dogs! He 
perished in that way, according to Acusilaus, because 
Zeus was angry at him for wooing Semele; but 
according to the more general opinion, it was because 
he saw Artemis bathing. Апа they say that the 
goddess at once transformed him into a deer, and 
drove mad the fifty dogs in his pack, which de- 
voured him unwittingly. Actaeon being gone, the 
dogs sought their master howling lamentably, and in 
the search they came to the cave of Chiron, who 
fashioned an image of Actaeon, which soothed their 
grief. 


The names of Actaeon’s dogs from the.... 
| | . So 
Now surrounding his fair body, as it were that of a 
beast, 


The strong dogs rent it. Near Arcena first. 


dwell about sacred Nysa and hold the festivals in honour of 
Dionysus" (ii. 97). But in fact Nysa was sought by the 
ancients in many different and distant lands and was probably 
mythical, perhaps invented to explain the name of Dionysus. 
See Stephanus Byzantius and Hesychius, s.v. Nóra; A.Wiede- 
mann, on Herodotus, ii. 146 ; T. W. Allen and E. E. Sikes, on 
Homeric Hymn to Dionysus, i i. 8. p. 4. 

1 As to Actaeon and his dogs, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
3-5; Nonnus, Dionys. v. 287 sqq. ; Palaephatus, De incredib. 
3; Nonnus, in Westermann’s Mythographi Graeci, Appendix 
Narrationum, 6, p. 360; Hyginus, Fab. 181; Ovid, Meta- 
morph, iii. 138 sq.; Е ulgentius, M ytholog. iii. 3; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. p. 103 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 81). Hyginus and Ovid give 
lists of the dogs' names. 
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e. META TaUTHY йМкша, Tékva, 
, э э 
Avyxevs kai BaXtos! modas aiverós, NÒ ’ Apá- 
pvvOos.— 
M 4 , \ / 9 
«ai ToUTOUS дрорасті Sunvecews kaTéXe£e:? 
M / , / » N , 4 3 
kai тотє Axtaiwv éÜavev Atos évveatgot. 
^ \ 
mp@to yap uéXav alpa тїо>* тфєтёрошо vartos 
> "^ , 
>тарто<$ T “Opapyos® тє Dopüs т ai mpoxé- 
XevOos. 
ойто 6 ? 'Axratov трф@то $áryov alpa T ёАалуар.' 
ToU; бё иёт’ 4АХхо: TávTes éÉméoovÜev? éupe- 
*  даф@тє$.— 
, l4 3 ^ » » , A 
apyaréwy ó6vvÀv àros éupevat avOp@roiory. | 


, ^ € ` , ГА [4 
V. Д;орисосѕ дє eüperns àgmÉXov ryevoyuevos, 
"Hpas paviav avrà éuBarovons mepimrAavarat 


1 Badlos Mitscherlich : Bavós A. 

2 kal Tovrous дуоџцасті Sinvexews karéAete Scaliger : «al obs 
дуорасті dinveyxey . . ., ws катал єт Wagner. 

3 kal тбтє 'Akralev ёВауєу Ards ёууєпіпс: Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Müller, Bekker (except that he reads aives{no: for 
évvegíno:). ёВауєу is Aegius’s correction of the MS. reading 
ктеу (A) or xreive (СКе). Wagner edits the passage thus: 

.. TÓT? `Актаїоу kreivai Aids aivecinos. Bergk proposed to 


read xreivar for kreivat Or kretve. * níov Scaliger: ёт? A. 
5 "Quapyos Bekker: dv dpyds А: Ollapyos Heyne : "Ouapyos 
Bergk. 6 oror ò К: ob 9 A. 


7 ёлафау Ruhnken: ayar А. F 
8 2пёссибєу Scaliger : ётёттъбо› ‘А. 


1 As to the discovery of the vine by Dionysus and the 
wanderings of the god, see Diodorus Siculus, iii. 62 sq., iv. 
1. 6 sq., iv. 2. 5 sqq. ; Strabo, xv. 1. 7-9, pp. 687 sq. The 
story of the rovings of Dionysus, and in particular of his 
journey to India, was probably suggested by а simple 
observation of the wide geographical diffusion of the vine. 
Wherever the plant was cultivated and wine made from the 
grapes, there it would be supposed that the vine-god must 
have tarried, dispeusing the boon or the bane of his gifts to 
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.... after her a mighty brood, 
Lynceus and Balius goodly-footed, and Amaryn- 
thus.— 
And these he enumerated continuously by name. 
And then Actaeon perished at the instigation of Zeus. 
For the first that drank their master’s black blood 
Were Spartus and Omargus and Bores, the swift on 
the track. 
These first ate of Actaeon and lapped his blood. 
And after them others rushed on him eagerly.... 
To be a remedy for grievous pains to men. 


V. Dionysus discovered the уіпе,1 and being 
driven mad by Hera? he roamed about Egypt and 


mortals. There seems to be some reason to think that the 
original home of the vine was in the regions to the south of 
the Black Sea, the Caucasus, and the Caspian Sea, where the 
plant still grows wild ‘‘ with the luxuriant wildness of a 
tropical creeper, clinging to tall trees and producing abundant 
fruit without pruning or cultivation." бее A. de Candolle, 
Origin of Cultivated Plants (London, 1884), pp. 191 sqq. 
Compare A. Engler, in Victor Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und 
Hausthiere in ihrem Ubergang aus Asien? (Berlin, 1902), 
рр. 85 sqq. But these regions are precisely those which 
Dionysus was supposed to have traversed on his journeys. 
Certainly the idea of the god’s wanderings cannot have been 
suggested, as appears to be sometimes imagined, by the 
expedition of Alexander the Great to India (see F. A. Voigt, 
іп W. Н. Roscher's Lexikon der griech. und rom. Mythologie, 
i. 1087), since they are described with geographical precision 
by Euripides, who died before Alexander the Great was born. 
In hig famous play, The Bacchae (vv. 13-20), the poet intro- 
duces the god himself describing his journey over Lydia, 
Phrygia, Bactria, Media, and all Asia. And by Asia the 
poet did not mean the whole continent of Asia as we under- 
stand the word, for most of it was unknown to him; he meant 
only the southern portion of it from the Mediterranean to the 
Indus, in great part of which the vine appears to be native. 
2 Compare Euripides, Cyclops, 3 sq. 
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Аїуџиттоу тє kai X£vpíav. каї TO џёу трфтор 
IIpwrevs avTOv vrodéyerat Bactrevs Аѓууиттіоь, 
< ` , , ^ , э ^ 
avOus бе ets KuBgeXa ths Фриуѓаѕ aduxveirat, 
^ € 
karei kaÜapÜeis ото 'Péas kai Tas TeXeràs rpa- 
бор, каї Xaf9ewv Tap éxeivgs thv atornv, [èm 
^ М ^ 
'Iv6ovs]! бй ris Өракт< jreiyeto. Локодртуос 
^ 9 ^ * 
бе mais Apvavros, Hóevóv BaciXevov, où Ўтри- 
póva TroTapov тарокодои, Tp& Tos UBpicas é£é- 
r 
BaXev avTOv. xai Acovucos pèv cis ÜáXaacav 
` / ` , [4 , ` 
mpos Oérw туь Nnpéws катёфиує, Baxyar бё 
éyévovro аёхшаМето: kai TO avvemóuevov Ўатӯ- 
^^ , ^ 4 ` е „ ГА j 
pev п\)005 auT@. а?0гс ё ai Baxyar EAVOncav 
eFaidvns, Aveovpy@ ё naviav évetroinae? Auóvv- 
cos. 0 8é peunvws Apvavra tov паїда, üáuméXov 
vouitov KAnUa KOTTEW, Teréxer тАлёа$ атё- 


1 èr) `Ivõoùs. These words аге out of place here. Wagner 
is probably right in thinking that we should either omit 
them (with Hercher) or insert orparevoas after them, so as 
to give the meaning: ‘‘and after marching against the 
Indians he hastened through Thrace." 

? éyemoín re Heyne: ётоіусє А. 


—— 


1 The visit of Dionysus to Egypt was doubtless invented 
to explain the close resemblance which the ancients traced 
between the worships of Osiris and Dionysus. See Herodotus, 
ii. 42, 49, and 144; Diodorus Siculus, i. 11. 3, i. 13. 5, i. 96. 5, 
iv. 1. 6; Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, 28, 34, and 35; Tibullus, 
і. 7. 29 sqq. For the same reason Nysa, the place where 
Dionysus was supposed to have been reared, was by some 
people believed to be in the neighbourhood of Egypt. бее 
Homeric Hymn to Dionysus, i. 8 sq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
i. 15. 6, iv. 2. 3. 

? For the association of Dionysus with Phrygia, see Euripi- 
des, Bacchae, 58 sq., 78 sqq., where the chorus of Bacchanals 
is represented escorting Dionysus from the mountains of 
Phrygia to Greece. According to one account, Dionysus was 
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Syria. At first he was received by Proteus, king of 
Egypt, but afterwards he arrived at Cybela in 
Phrygia.? Апа there, after he had been purified by 
Rhea and learned the rites of initiation, he received 
from her the costume and hastened through Thrace 
against the Indians. But Lycurgus, son of Dryas, 
was king of the Edonians, who dwell beside the 
river Strymon, and he was the first who insulted and 
expelled him.? Dionysus took refuge in the sea with 
Thetis, daughter of Nereus, and the Bacchanals were 
taken prisoners together with the multitude of Satyrs 
that attended him. But afterwards the Bacchanals 
were suddenly released, and Dionysus drove Lycur- 
gus mad. And in his madness he struck his son 
Dryas dead with an axe, imagining that he was 
lopping a branch of a vine, and when he had cut off 


reared by the great Phrygian goddess Rhea (Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. Mdaravpa). These legends were probably 
intended to explain the resemblances between the Bacchic 
and the Phrygian religions, especially in respect of their wild 
ecstatic and orgiastic rites. 

3 For the story of the hostility of Lycurgus to Dionysus, 
see Homer, Il. vi. 129 sqq., with the Scholia; Sophocles, 
Antigone, 955 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 273; 
Hyginus, Fub. 132; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 14; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. p. 39 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 122). According to Sophocles, 
it would seem that Lycurgus suffered nothing worse at the 
hands of his subjects than imprisonment in a cave, where his 
frenzy gradually subsided. According to Hyginus, Servius, 
and the First Vatican Mythographer, the furious king, in 
attempting to cut down the vines, lopped off one of his own 
feet or even both his legs. It appears to be a common belief 
that a woodman who cuts a sacred tree with an axe wounds 
himself in so doing. See W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. 
36 sq. It is said that when the missionary Jerome of Prague 
was preaching to the heathen Lithuanians and persuading 
them to cut down their sacred woods, one of the converts, 
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KTeLWe, Kal акроттрійсаѕ avTOv écwdpóvgoe. 
Ths бё ys àxápmov pevovons, ёуртаєу o Deas 
картофортсє aùtýv, av даратоб) Avroüpryos. 
"Ндорої бё àxovcavres cis тд llavyyatov айтдр 


1 écwppdvnoe Aegius: ётофрбисє A. 


moved by his exhortation, struck at an ancient oak with an 
axe, but wounded himself in the legs and fell to the ground. 
See Aeneas Sylvius, Opera (Bale, 1571), p. 418 [wrongly 
numbered 420]. The accident to this zealous convert closely 
resembles the one which is said to have befallen the Edonian 
king in a similar attempt on the sacred vine. 

1 Greek murderers used to cut off the extremities, such as 
the ears and noses, of their victims, fasten them on a string, 
and tie the string round the necks ‘and under the armpits of 
the murdered men. One motive assigned for this custom, and 
probably the original one, was the wish by thus mutilating 
the dead man to weaken him so that he, or rather his ghost, 
could not take vengeance on his murderer (Wa, pasív, d00erhs 
yévoito прёѕ Td avririgag bat Tby povéa, Scholiast on Sophocles, 
Electra, 445 ; UD тоўтшу orep Thy Siva exelvww [scil. ror 
atpovuuevot, 6:0 TÒ u) Tadery ès torepdv Ti Deibv 
S, 8.0. wacxadtoOjva:). On this barbarous 
holiast on Sophocles, l.c.; Suidas, l.c.; 
Hesychius and us, Lexicon, 8.v. uao xaMapara ; Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 477. According to one 
account (Scholiast on Sophocles, l.c.), the murderer fastened 
the extremities of his victim about his own person, but the 
better attested and more probable account is that he tied 
them about the mutilated body of his victim. Compare 
E. Rohde, Psyche?, i. 322-326 ; R. C. Jebb, on Sophocles, 
Electra, 445, with the Appendix, pp. 211 sg. The practice is 
perhaps illustrated by an original drawing in the Ambrosian 
manuscript of the Лаа, which represents the Homeric 
episode of Dolon (Il. x. 314 899.); in the drawing the corpse 
of the slain Dolon is depicted shorn of its feet and hands, 
which lie beside it, while Ulysses holds Dolon's severed head 
in his hand. See Annali dell’ Instituto di Correspondenza 
Archeologica (Rome, 1875), tav. d'agg. R. ; A. Baumeister, 
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his son's extremities,! he recovered his senses.? But 
the land remaining barren, the god declared oracu- 
larly that it would bear fruit if Lycurgus were put 
to death. Оп hearing that, the Edonians led him to 


Denkmäler des klassischen Altertums, i. 460 sq., fig. 506. 
It appears to be a widespread belief that the ghost of one who 
has died a violent death is dangerous to his slayer, but that 
he can be rendered powerless for mischief by maiming his 
body in such a way as would have disabled him in life, For 
example, some of the Australian aborigines used to cut off the 
thumbs of the right hands of dead enemies to prevent their 
ghosts from throwing spears. See А. Oldfield, ** The Abo- 
rigines of Australia,” Transactions of the Ethnological Society 
of London, iii. (1865) p. 287. In Travancore the spirits of 
murderers who have been hanged are thought to be very 
mischievous ; hence, in order to prevent them from doing 
harm, it used to be customary to cut off the heels of the 
criminal with a sword or to hamstring him аз he swung on 
the gallows. See S. Mateer, The Land of Charity London: 
(1871), pp. 203 sg. In Armenia, when a person falls sick soon 
after the death of amember of the family, it is supposed that 
the sickness is caused by the dead man, who cannot rest in 
his grave until he has drawn away one of his kinsfolk to the 
spirit land. . To prevent this catastrophe, the y of the 
deceased is disinterred and decapitated, and t ssurance 
doubly sure the head is smashed or a nee uck into it 
and into the heart. See Manuk Abeghi er armenische 
Volksglaube (Leipsic, 1899), p. 11. In some parts of West 
Africa it is similarly customary to disinter and decapitate a 
corpse of a person whose ghost is supposed to be causing sick- 
ness, ‘‘ because the deceased, having his head cut off, will not 
have the same strength as before, and consequently will not 
be in a position to trouble him (the patient).” See J. B. 
Labat, Relation Historique de U Ethiopie Occidentale (Paris, 
1732), i. 208. 

? So Orestes, driven mad by the Furies of his murdered 
mother, is said to have recovered his senses on biting off one 
of his own fingers (Pausanias, viii. 34. 2). By the sacrifice he 
may be supposed to have appeased the anger of his mother's 
ghost, who was thought to be causing his madness. Compare 
Folk-lore in the Old Testament, iii. 240 sq. 
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drraryaryovTes Spas éSnoav, какєї катӣ Atovicou 
BovAnow Ото ттш Sad Gapels an éOave. 
AteX0ov 66 Opdxqv [xai тр Iviu а &macav, 
ст1ћаѕ ёкєї ттїта |]! KEV eis ӨлВас, ка} та 
yuvalKas rjvá*ykaae kaTaXvmoUcas Tas оѓкіас 
Вакҳєйєш év тф Ki0aipàv.. ‚Пе›бей$ дё yevvn- 
Beis e£ Avyavíjs "Extove, mapa Káónov eth pos 
THY Baothetay, duex@Ave Tavita yiverOa, «ai 
TAPAYEVOMEVOS eis Kidarpava тфу Baxyov ката- 
ското bro ‚тй$ PNT POS | ‘Ayavijs ката рама» 
éueALa On: ерошсє yap avTov Onpiov elvat. бє{- 
Eas бе OnBaíors бт Geos ёттг}‚ кє eis " Apyos, 
kàket? палму ov 'tuuevTov а?тби é&éunve Tas 
yuvaixas. at 66 èv rois ópect TOUS ётшаот!бїоу$ 
éxovear® тайбас Tas сйркаѕ айтфу ёстоўуто. 
BovAopevos бё ато TIS "Ткара$ eis Ná£ov dtaxo- 
шшетбӨна, Tuppnvav AnoTpLKNY epu cc ao TpL- 
npn. oi бё айтди êvôépevor Ná£ov ёр тарётћєор, 
)тєгуорто, бё eis Tv ‘Agiav алтерлоћајаортес. 
0 бе Tov ÈV La TCV Kal Tas кӧтах émoinaev бфе, 
тд 8ё скафоѕ ётМмүсє Kicaov kai Bons айМ@>,* ot 
бе éupaveis yevopevot катӣ тўс даћатттс Epuyov 


1 The words enclosed in brackets are probably an inter- 
polation, as Heyne thought. Негсһег omits them. 
2 kükelrov Eberhard. 
3 €Wovoa: А. Ludwich, perhaps rightly. But we should 
expect éyhaoacat. 
+ fordy Aegius: ia@udv А. 


1 The king thus done to death was perhaps supposed to die 
in the character of the god ; for Dionysus himself was said to 
have been rent in pieces by the Titans. See Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, 3rd ed. ii. 98 sq.; Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
i. 24 sq. 
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Mount Pangaeum and bound him, and there by the 
will of Dionysus he died, destroyed by horses.! 

. Having traversed Thrace and the whole of India 
and set up pillars there,? he came to Thebes, and 
forced the women to abandon their houses and rave 
in Bacchic frenzy on Cithaeron. But Pentheus, 
whom Agave bore to Echion, had succeeded Cadmus 
in the kingdom, and he attempted to put a stop to 
these proceedings. And coming to Cithaeron to spy 
on the Bacchanals, he was torn limb from limb by 
his mother Agave in a fit of madness; for ,she 
thought he was a wild beast.’ And having shown 
the Thebans that he was a god, Dionysus came to 
Argos, and there again, because they did not honour 
him, he drove the women mad, and they on the 
mountains devoured the flesh of the infants whom 
they carried at their breasts. And wishing to be 
ferried across from Icaria to Naxos he hired a pirate 
ship of Tyrrhenians. But when they had put him 
on board, they sailed past Naxos and made for 
Asia, intending to sell him. Howbeit, he turned 
the mast and oars into snakes, and filled the vessel 
with ivy and the sound of flutes. And the pirates 
went mad, and leaped into the sea, and were turned 


* Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, viii. 582 sqq. 

* [n these lines Apollodorus has summarized the argument 
of the Bacchae of Euripides ; for the death of Pentheus, see 
vv. 1043 sqq. Compare Hyginus, Fab. 184; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. iii. 511 sqq., especially 701 sqq.; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. p. 103 (Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 83). Aeschylus wrote a tragedy on 
the subject of Pentheus (T'ragécorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck", pp. 60 sq.). 

4 The reference is to the madness of the daughters of 
Proetus. See above, ii, 2. 2 note. 
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Kat éyévovTo ded dives. ôs 06! uaÜovres abTÓv 
бебу аубротог ётішер, б б бё dvaryaryov ёЁ "Atdov 
тўи _илтёра, «al mpooayopevoas Ovavyv, per’ 
avrThs cis ovpavov àvijAOev. 


1 s 6€ Müller, Westermann: ðe Heyne: és 5€ Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner. 


1 The story of Dionysus and the pirates is the theme of the 
Homeric Hymn No. VII. То Dionysus. Compare Ovid, Meta- 
morph. iii. 581 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 134 ; 14. Astronom. ii. 17; 
Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 67; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 39, 133 (First Vatican 
Myt ographer, 123 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 171) 

* Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 25. 4. Dionysus is said 
to have gone down to hell to fetch up his mother Semele at 
Lerna, where he plunged into the Alcyonian Lake, a pool 
which was supposed to be bottomless and therefore to afford 
an easy access to the nether world. бее Pausanias ii. 37. 5 
and for а description of the pool as it is at the present time, 
see my commentary on Pausanias, vol. v. pp. 604 sg. Never 
having been in hell before, Dionysus did not know how to go 
there, and he was reduced to the necessity of asking the 
way. А certain Prosymnus pointed it out to the deity on 
condition of receiving a certain reward. When Dionysus 
returned from the lower world, he found that his guide 
had died in the meantime; but he punctually paid the 
promised reward to the dead man at his grave with the 
help of а branch of fig wood, which he whittled into an 
appropriate shape. This story was told to explain the 
similar implements which figured prominently in the pro- 
cessions of Dionysus. See Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
ii. 34, pp. 29 sq., ed. Potter; Nonnus, in Westermann's 
Mythographi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum. xxii. 1, p. 368; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 212; Arnobius, Adversus 
Nationes, v. 28; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 5. Pausanias calls 
the god's guide Polymnus, unless that form of the name is 
the mistake of a copyist for Prosymnus, as seems to be 
suggested by the epithet Prosymna, which was applied to 
Demeter in the sacred grove at Lerna, where Dionysus also 
had an image. See Pausanias, ii. 37.1. However, Hyginus 
gives Hypolipnus as the name of the guide to hell. Every 
year the descent of the god through the deep water was 
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into dolphins.! "Thus men perceived that he was a 
god and honoured him ; and having brought up his 
mother from Hades and named her Thyone, he 
ascended up with her to heaven.? 


celebrated with nocturnal rites on the reedy margin of the 
pool (Pausanias, ii. 37. 6). The pious Pausanias shrank from 
divulging the nature of the rites; but from Plutarch we 
learn that a lamb was thrown into the lake as an offering to 
the warder of hell, while on trumpets hidden in the god's 
leafy emblems the buglers blew blasts which, startling the 
stillness and darkness of night, were believed to summon up 
the lost Dionysus from the watery depths. See Plutarch, 
Isis et Osiris, 35. Perhaps in answer to this bugle call an 
‘actor, dressed in the vine-god's garb, may have emerged 
dripping from the pool to receive the congratulations of the 
worshippers on his rising from the dead. However, accord- 
ing to others, the resurrection of Dionysus and his mother 
took place, not in the gloomy swamp at Lerna, but on the 
beautiful, almost landlocked, bay of Troezen, where now- 
adays groves of oranges aud lemons, interspersed with the 
dark foliage of tall cypresses, fringe the margin of the calm 
blue water at the foot of the rugged mountains. See Pau- 
sanias, ii. 31. 2. Plutarch has drawn a visionary picture of 
the scene of the ascension. It was, he says, a mighty chasm 
like the caves sacred to Bacchus, mantled with woods and 
green grass and blooming flowers of every sort, and exhaling 
a delicious, an intoxicating, perfume, while all about it the 
souls of the departed circled and stooped upon the wing like 
flights of birds, but did not dare to cross its tremendous 
depth. It was called the Place of Forgetfulness. See Plu- 
tarch, De sera numinis vindicta, 22, pp. 565 sg. A pretty 
story was told of the device by which Dionysus induced the 
grim warden of the dead to release the soul of his mother 
from the infernal gaol. It is said that Hades consented to 
set her free provided that her son would send of his best 
beloved to replace her shade in the world of shadows. Now 
of all the things in the world the dearest to Dionysus were 
the ivy, the vine, and the myrtle; so of these he sent the 
myrtle, and that is why the initiated in his rites wreathed 
their brows with myrtle leaves. See Scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes, Frogs, 330. The harrying of hell is the theme of 
Aristophanes’s amusing comedy The Frogs. 
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“О 22 Káópos pera “A ppovias Bas екмлтФь 
mpos *Eyyedéas! Tapayiverat, TOUTOLS ёё vTÓ 
'IAXvpiQv ToXeuovpévots 0 0є05 éypnaev 'IXXv- 


риду Kpatnoey, éàv туєџораѕ Каёдоь kai 'Appo- 


viav éxywow. ot бё mreigÜÉvres тоюўута: катӣ, 
"TArupi@v 7*yeuóvas rovrovs kai xpatodat. Kai 
Bactrever Кадџоѕ '"INXAvpiGv, kai mais TIAXvptós 
avTQ yiverat. абс 66 pera ‘Appovias eis dpa- 
корта petaBarwv eis '"HX/atov wediov ото Atos 
ёЁєттєшф б?л). 

Полудороѕ бё OnSav BacXevs yevopevos Nux- 
тїба yapel, Nvkréos «ToU? XOoviov ÓvyaTépa, 
xai yevva ЛаВдакоу.  obros алтоћєто, perà? 
IlevOéa éxeivo hpovav таратма:а. катам- 
movtos ёё AaSdaxouv тада éviavoiatov Лагор, 
T?)v ару» adeireto AvKos, Ews оўто$ Hv trais, 
aderghos ðv Nuxtéws. apudotepos 0 [amd Eù- 


1 "EyxeAéas К: ёухелќаѕ А. 2 тоў inserted by Aegius. 
5 karà Siebelis. 


! As to the departure of Cadmus and Harmonia to Illyria 
and their transformation into snakes in that country, where 
their tomb was shown in later ages, see Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. iv. 516 sqq. ; Dionysius Periegetes, Orbis Descriptio, 
390 sqq., with the commentary of Eustathius on v. 391; 
Strabo, i. 2. 39, p. 46, vii. 7. 8, p. 326; Pausanias, ix. 5. 3; 
Athenaeus, хі. 5, р. 4625; Stephanus Byzantius, s.9. Avppd- 
хо»; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, iv. 393 sqq. ; Ovid, Metamorph. 
iv. 563-603; Hyginus, Fab. 6; Lactantius. Placidus, on 
Statius, Theb. iii. 290; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 48 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
150) Euripides mentions the transformation of the couple 
into snakes, but without speaking of their banishment to 
Illyria (Bacchae, 1530 sq.), probably because there is a long 
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But Cadmus and Harmonia quitted Thebes and 
went to the Encheleans. As the Encheleans were 
being attacked by the Illyrians, the god declared by 
an oracle that they would get the better of the 
Illyrians if they had Cadmus and Harmonia as their 
leaders. They believed him, and made them their 
leaders against the Illyrians, and got the better of 
them. And Cadmus reigned over the Illyrians, and 
a son Illyrius was born to him. But afterwards he 
was, along with Harmonia, turned into a serpent 
and sent away by Zeus to the Elysian Fields.! 

Polydorus, having become king of Thebes, married 
Nycteis, daughter of Nycteus, son of Chthonius, and 
begat Labdacus, who perished after Pentheus because 
he was like-minded with him.? But Labdacus having 
left а one-year-old son, Laius, the government was 
usurped by Lycus, brother of Nycteus, so long as 
Laius was a child. Both of them? had fled from 


lacuna in this part of the text. According to Hyginus, the 
transformation of the two into serpents was a punishment 
inflicted by Ares on Cadmus for killing his sacred dragon 
which guarded the spring at Thebes, which Hyginus absurdly 
calls the Castalian spring. It is а common belief, especially 
among the Bantu tribes of South Africa, that human beings 
at death are turned into serpents, which often visit the old 
home. There is some reason to think that the ancestors of 
the Greeks may have shared this widespread superstition, of 
which the traditional transformation of Cadmus and Har- 
monia would thus be an isolated survival. See Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 82 sqq. 

? Compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 8; Pausanias ii. 6. 2, 
ix. 5. 4 sq. Apollodorus implies that Labdacus was mur- 
dered by the Bacchanals because he set himself against the 
celebration of their orgiastic rites. But there seems to be no 
express mention of his violent death in ancient writers. 

3 That is, the two brothers Lycus and Nycteus. 
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r 1 , э ` r 3 ^ N ` 
Botas]! dwyóvres, emet Preyvav àmékrewav Tov 
"A } Ac (60s THs Bowwtidos, "T otav? ) 

peos каї Дотідоѕ THs Bowwtidos, "Tpiav? катф- 
kouv, кай... dia ту mpos llevÜéa оікєдтута 
3 , ^ M ` 4 4 / 
eyeyovecav morirai.  atpeÜeig оф» Avkos тто\ё- 

e ` / H / 4 ^ 6 4 M 
papxos mò OnBaiwv éméÜero* тў дирастєіа, kal 
" y y 5 Beis bars 70 £ \ 
Bactrevaas črty eixoct,’ dovevOeis ото Zýlov ra 
, / / , 7 / / , [4 
Apdiovos Oyyoxe д aitiav thvde.  AvrióTq 
Ouyatnp "v Nuxtéws: тайт Zevs avvíijkOev. 7 
dra iv Миютбақ" табтр eis wider. j 
бё ws éykvos €yévero, TOD TaTpós алтеХхоўуто$ eis 
Luxvava атоё$ратке трос 'Ёт@тёа kai тоўтф 
yapevrat.  Nvkrevs 66 абошута<$ éavròv dovever, 
Sous évroras? Avew тара 'Ememéwos kai тарӣ 
'Avrió7 ys AaBeiv дікас. о бё otpatevadpevos 
^ ^ э 
Zukvàva xeupolrau кай Tov pev 'Ётөттёа xreiver, 
b 
Tijv 66 Avtiomny nyayev aixyparwtov. 7 66 ayo- 


1 ànd EvdBotas А. These words are deleted by Hercher 
and Wagner. Heyne also preferred to omit them. See 
exegetical note. 2 'Yoíay Heyne: ура» A. 

3 There seems to be a lacuna here, which Heyne proposed 
to supply by the words éxeidev éA0óvres els Өт Ваз. I translate 
accordingly. 

4 2тебєто E: émerí0ero А. 5 «косі A: бекаокт& E. 


6 éyroAàs ERS: ёутолђу А. 


1 This Phlegyas is supposed to be Phlegyas, king of Orcho- 
menus, whom Pausanias (ix. 36. 1) calls а son of Ares and 
Chryse. If this identification is right, the words ‘‘from 
Euboea" appear to be wrong, as Heyne pointed out, since 
Orchomenus is not in Euboea but in Boeotia. But there were 
many places called Euboea, and it is possible that one of 
them was in Boeotia. If that was so, we may conjecture 
that the epithet ** Boeotian," which, applied to Dotis, seems 
superfluous, was applied by Apollodorus to Euboea and has 
been misplaced by a copyist. If these conjectures are 
adopted, the text will read thus: ‘‘ Both of them fled from 
Euboea in Boeotia because they had killed Phlegyas, son of 
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Euboea because they had killed Phlegyas, son of 
Ares and Dotis the Boeotian,! and they took up 
their abode at Hyria, and thence having come to 
Thebes, they were enrolled as citizens through their 
friendship with Pentheus. So after being chosen 
commander-in-chief by the Thebans, Lycus com- 
passed the supreme power and reigned for twenty 
years, but was murdered by Zethus and Amphion 
for the following reason. Antiope was a daughter 
of Nycteus, and Zeus had intercourse with her.? 
When she was with child, and her father threatened 
her, she ran away to Epopeus at Sicyon end was 
married to him. In a fit of despondency Nycteus 
killed himself, after charging Lycus to punish 
Epopeus and Antiope. Lycus marched against 
Sicyon, subdued it, slew Epopeus, and led Antiope 
away captive. On the way she gave birth to two 


Ares and Dotis, and they took up their abode at Hyria." 
As to the various places called Euboea, see Ste hanus 
Byzantius, s.v. ЕбВоа ; W. Pape, Wörterbuch der griechischen 
Eigennamen, 8.v. ElBoia. 

* With the following story of Antiope and Dirce compare 
Pausanias, ii. 6. 1 sqq., ix. 25. 3; J. Malalas, Chronographia, 
ii. pp. 45-49, ed. L. Dindorf; Scholiast on Apollonius Rho- 
dius, Argon. iv. 1090; Nicolaus Damascenus, frag. ll, in 
Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Müller, iii. 
365 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 7 and 8; Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 32, 99 гд. (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 97; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
74) Euripides wrote a tragedy Antiope, of which Hyginus 
(Fab. 8) gives а summary. Many fragments of the play 
have been preserved. See T'ragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck,* pp. 410 sqq. In his version of the 
story Apollodorus seems to have followed Euripides. The 
legend is commemorated in the famous group of statuary 
called the Farnese bull, which is now in the museum at 
Naples. See A. Baumeister, Denkmäler des klassischen 
Altertums, i. 107, fig. 113. 
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uv бйо yevvâ raibas ё "EXevOepais тўѕ Bow- 
тѓаѕ, obs EKKELMEVOUS ebpay BovkóXos ауатрёфе, 
«ai TOD pev кале Zi0ov tov дё "Audíova. 27005 
pév oiv ётешећ№еїто ВоифорВіот,! Appio бё 
кїбарф$аъ акен, Sovtos айт@ №0рар ‘Eppoô. 
'Аутготту бё укібєто AvKos кабеірЁаҳ | кай  то?- 
Tov yuv) Дірка: Xa000ca бе тоте, TÓV Seo uv 
адторатоҳѕ? AvÜévrav, fiev ёті THY TOV таідор 
raviv, Sex Ohvar T pos айтфу Өё^оџса. оќ бе 
dvaryvepia ápevot Tv prépa, Tov uev Avkoy 
KTELVOYCL, T)v бё Aípkqv S'jcavres ёк Tavpov 
pimrrovar Üavobcav eis крт» тт» am’ éxeivns 
kaXovpévqv Дірктр. тараћа80ртєѕ 66 т> Óvva- 
стєар T uev том» éreixuaav, émrakoXovOnacdáv- 
тоу TH "Apdíovos . Aópa TÀV №Өоу, Лагор 8 
ёе Ваћор. 0 ёё év ILeiorrovvija O.aTeA Qv ёт:Ёє- 
vodtat lléXomi, xai tovtov maida Хрӣо:іттор 
арџратоёроџєїу д:даскору épacbeis àvapmáte. 

1 BovpopBiwy IES : Bovoopaiev А. 

? at’rouatws Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Her- 
cher: айтодатву ESA, Wagner. 


1 Compare Pausanias, ix. 5. 7 sq. The two brothers are 
said to have quarrelled, the robust Zethus blaming Amphion 
for his passionate addiction to music and urging him to 
abandon it for what he deemed the more manly pursuits of 
agriculture, cattle-breeding and war. The gentle Amphion 
y ielded to ‘these exhortations so far as to cease to strum the 
lyre. See Dio Chrysostom, Or. lxxiii. vol. ii. p. 254, ed. 
L. Dindorf ; Horace, Epist. i. 18. 41-44; Tragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 414- 416, frag. 184-188. 
The discussion between the two brothers: the one advocating 
the practical life and the other the contemplative or artistic, 
seems to have been famous. It is illustrated by a fine relief 
in which we see Amphion standing and holding out his lyre 
eagerly for the admiration of his athletic brother, who sits 
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sons at Eleurethae in Boeotia. The infants were 
exposed, but a neatherd found and reared them, 
and he called the one Zethus and the other 
Amphion. Now Zethus paid attention to cattle- 
breeding, but Amphion practised minstrelsy, for 
Hermes had given him a lyre.! But Lycus and his 
wife Dirce imprisoned Antiope and treated her 
despitefully. Howbeit, one day her bonds were 
loosed of themselves, and unknown to her keepers 
she came to her sons' cottage, begging that they 
would take her in. They recognized their mother, 
and slew Lycus, but Dirce they tied to a bull, and 
flung her dead body into the spring that is called 
Dirce after. her. Апа having succeeded to the 
sovereignty they fortified the city, the stones follow- 
ing Amphion's lyre?; and they expelled Laius.? 
He resided in Peloponnese, being hospitably received 
by Pelops; and while he taught. Chrysippus, the son 
of Pelops, to drive a chariot, he conceived a passion 
for the lad and carried him off.* 


regarding it with an air of smiling disdain. See W. H. 
Roscher, Lexikon der griech. und róm. Mythologie, i. 311. 

2 Compare Homer, Od. xi. 260-265 (who does not mention 
the miracle of the music); Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 1. 
735-741 ; Pausanias, іх. 5. 6-8; Propertius, i. 9. 10, iv. 2. 
З sq. ; Horace, Odes, i iii. 11. 2, Ars Poetica, 394—396. Apol- 
lonius represents Zethus staggering under the load of a 
mountain, while Amphion strolls along drawing a cliff twice 
as large after him by singing to his golden lyre. He seems to 
have intended to suggest the feebleness of Unite strength by 
comparison with the power of genius. 

3 As to the banishment and restoration of Laius, see Pau- 
sanias, ix. 5. 6 and 9; Hyginus, Fab. 9. 

Е Compare Athenaeus; xiii. 79, pp. 602 sq., who says that 
Laius carried off Chrysippus in his chariot to Thebes. Chry- 
sippus is said to have killed himself for shame. бее the 
Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 1760. 
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Гаре? бе 2900 де» OnBnv, аф Hs 9 ors 
BBa, '*Адф в» 66 №МоВту тт» Tavráxov, 
yevvà таїдаѕ pé» émTá, XimvXov Ейтіритоу 
'leugvóv Дарасіхдора "Аурора Paidimov Tav- 
TaXov, Üvyarépas ё tas toas, "Ебодаїа» (7) as 
tives Néatpav) KXeoó0ofav  '"Aarvóyqv Фбіау 
IIeXomíav ' Acrvkpáretav 'Xryvyiav. “Haiodaos ёё 


! For the story of Niobe and her children, see Homer, 
Iliad, xxiv. 602 sqq. ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 74; Pausanias, 
i. 21. 3, ii. 21. 9, v. 11. 2, v. 16. 4, viii. 2. 5 and 7; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, iv. 416 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 146 sqq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 9 and 11; Lactantius Placidus on Statius, 
Theb. iii. 191; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
С. Н. Bode, vol. i. р. 50 (First Vatican Mythographer, 156). 
Great diversity of opinion prevailed among the ancients with 
regard to the number of Niobe's children. Diodorus, Ovid, 
Hyginus, Lactantius Placidus, and the First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher agree with Apollodorus as to the seven sons and 
seven daughters of Niobe, and from the Scholiast on Euri. 
pides, Phoenissae, 159, we learn that Aeschylus, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes in lost plays adopted the same numbers, 
but that Pherecydes agreed with Homer in reckoning six 
sons and six daughters, while Hellanicus allowed the Чаду 
no more than four sons and three daughters. Оп the 
other hand, Xanthus the Lydian, according to the same 
Scholiast, credited her with а score of children, equally 
divided between the two sexes. Herein he probably fol- 
lowed the authority of Hesiod (see Apollodorus, below), 
and the same liberal computation is said to have been 
accepted by Bacchylides, Pindar, and Mimnermus, while 
Sappho reduced the figure to twice nine, and Aleman to ten 
al told (Aulus Gellius, xx. 70; Aelian, Varia Historia, xii. 
36). Aeschylus and Sophocles each wrote a tragedy Niobe, 
of which some fragments remain. See Tragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 50 sqq., 228 sq. ; The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, ii. 94 sqq., frag. 
449-451. The subject is rendered famous by the fine group 
of ancient statuary now in the Uffizi gallery at Florence. See 
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Zethus married Thebe, after whom the city of 
Thebes is named; and Amphion married Niobe, 
daughter of Tantalus,! who bore seven sons, Sipylus, 
Eupinytus, Ismenus, Damasichthon, Agenor, Phae- 
dimus, Tantalus, and the same number of daughters, 
Ethodaia (or, as some say, Neaera), Cleodoxa, 
Astyoche, Phthia, Pelopia, Astycratia, and Ogygia. 
But Hesiod says that they had ten sons and ten 


A. Baumeister, Denkmäler des klassischen Altertums, iii. 
1674 sqq. Antiquity hesitated whether to assign the group 
to Scopas or Praxiteles (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 28), and 
modern opinion is still divided on the question. See my note 
on Pausanias, ii. 99. 9 (vol. iii. p. 201). The pathetic char- 
acter of the group may perhaps be held to speak in favour of 
Scopas, who seems to have excelled in the portrayal of the 
sterner, sadder emotions, while Praxiteles dwelt by preference 
on the brighter, softer creations of the Greek religious 
imagination. This view of the sombre cast of the genius of 
Scopas is suggested by the subjects which he chose for the 
decoration of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea (Pausanias, 
viii. 45. 5-7), and by the scanty remains of the sculptures . 
which have been found on the spot. See my commentary on 

Pausanias, vol. iv. pp. 426 sqq. However, the late historian 

of Greek sculpture, Professor M. Collignon, denied that the 

original of this famous group, which he regarded as а copy, 

was either by Scopas or Praxiteles. He held that it belongs 

to an Asiatic school of sculpture characterized by picturesque 

grouping, and that it could not have been чей А before the 

third century B.c. To the same school he would assign 

another famous group of sculpture, that of Dirce and the bull 

(above, iii. 5. 5 note). See M. Collignon, Histoire de la 

Sculpture Grecque (Paris, 1892-1897), ii. 532 sqq. The tomb 

of the children of Niobe was shown at Thebes (Pausanias, 

ix. 16.7; compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 159 sq.) ; but ac- 

cording to Statius (Theb. vi. 124 sq.) the Mater Dolorosa 

carried the ashes of her dead children in twice six urns to: 
be buried on her native Mount Sipylus. Thus the poet 

dutifully follows Homer in regard to the number of the 

children. — . .... ES ee 
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бека pev viovs дёка бё Üvyarépas, ‘Hpodwpos ! бё 
буо uév dppevas Tpeis ёё Onretas, “Opnpos dé &E 
pev vious ёЁ бё Üvyarépas фпс! yevéoOar. єйтєк- 
vos ё obca №08) тўѕ Алутоў$ evtexvotépa eimev 
Urápxew: Ant% бё ayavaxtjcaca т тє "Ap- 
тєшъ kai Tov `Ато\\ора кат avTOv "rapotvve, 
ка} Tas èv Onreias eri Ths olxias karerofevaev 
"Aptemts, Tous ё dppevas коюў rávras év KiOar- 
pave ' AmóXXov киутуєтодитаѕ améxtetvev. éoc- 
On 8ё тди uév áppévov ' Audíov, TOv дё Onrerdv 
XXopis 5j прєсВотёра, ў Nw«XeUs сир@ктає. 
kata бе TeXéciAAav éoc0mcav 'AuókXas? xai 
MeAiBoia, ётоёєўӨт бё bm айтди kal ’Apdiov. 
avr] бё Niofgm GOwBac атомтоўта mpos TÓv 
патёра 'lávraXov ?ev eis Ximvdov, karei Aù 
evEapévn т?» popdny eis Aiüov peréBare, xai 
хета: Sdxpva vókTop каї peb’ ђрёрау Tod XiOov. 

Mera бё тт» `Аџфіороѕ TeXevrT)v Adios тт 
Baotreiav mapéXafle. kai ynpas Ovyatépa Mevor- 
кёюѕ, v ёо дё» 'lokáa Tg» évioe ёё "Emrieáo qv 
Aéyovsi, xp5aavros Tov Өєой pH yevvav (TOv 


! *Hpóbwpos Aegius : npddoros А. 
?"AuókAas A, Westermann, Müller, Wagner: 'Au)kAa 
Heyne, Bekker, Hercher. 


! Compare Pausanias, ii, 21. 9, v. 16. 4, according to whom 
Meliboea was the original name of Chloris ; but she turned 
pale with fear at the slaughter of her brothers and sisters, 
and so received the name of Chloris, that is, the Pale 
Woman. Аз to the marriage of Chloris with Neleus, see 
Homer, Od. xi. 281 sqq. 

? The ancients differed as to the death of Amphion. 
According to one account, he went mad (Lucian, De salta- 
tione, 41), and in attempting to attack a temple of Apollo, 
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daughters; Herodorus that they had two male 
children and three female; and Homer that they 
had six sons and six daughters. Being blessed with 
children, Niobe said that she was more blessed with 
children than Latona. Stung by the taunt, Latona 
incited Artemis and Apollo against them, and 
Artemis shot down the females in the house, and 
Apollo killed all the males together as they were 
hunting on Cithaeron. Of the males Amphion alone 
was saved, and of the females Chloris the elder, 
whom Neleus married. But according to Telesilla 
there were saved Amyclas and Meliboea,! and 
Amphion also was shot by them.? But Niobe her- 
self quitted Thebes and went to her father Tantalus 
at Sipylus, and there, on praying to Zeus, she was 
transformed into a stone, and tears flow night and 
day from the stone. 

After Amphion's death Laius succeeded to the 
kingdom. Апа he married a daughter of Menoe- 
ceus; some say that she was Jocasta, and some that 
she was Epicasta.? The oracle had warned him not 


doubtless in order to avenge the death of his sons on the 
divine murderer, he was shot dead by the deity (Hyginus, 
Fab. 9). According to Ovid (Metamorph. vi. 971 sq.), he 
stabbed himself for grief. 

3 For the tragic story of Laius, Jocasta or Epicasta, and 
their son Oedipus, see Homer, Od. xi. 271-280, with the 
Scholiast on v. 271; Euripides, Phoenissac, 1—62 ; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 64; Pausanias, ix. 2. 4, ix. 5. 10 8q., x. 5. 3 sq. ; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Phoentssae, 1760; Hyginus, Fab. 66 
and 67. In Homer the mother of Oedipus is named Epi- 
casta ; later writers call her Jocasta. The mournful tale of 
Oedipus is the subject of Sophocles's two great tragedies, the 
Oedipus Tyrannus and the Oedipus Coloneus. It is also 
the theme of Seneca's tragedy Oedipus. From the Scholiast 
on Homer (/.c.) we learn that the story was told by Andro- 
tion. Apollodorus's version of the legend closely follows 
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/ , » e 9 
yevvnlévra yàp matportóvov ёсєсдаг) б 8 oivo- 
Geis a vvijAOe TH yuvairi. ral тӧ уєиртӨёи éxÜetvat 
didwot vopei, mepóvats баатрта< Tà сфора. aA’ 
оўто$ uév éféÜnxev eig Ki0aipóva, lloxífov $ 
BovkóXoi, tod KopwOiev BaciXéws, тд Врёфоѕ 
eUpovTes Trpós THY афтод yuvaixa Ilepißorav ўрєу- 
кау. 1,66 àveXoÜca broBdAXeTaL, xai Oeparred- 
саса та сфира Otdurrouy каћєї, тодто Üeuévg тд 
Óvoua dia TO TOUS Todas avoidjoa.  TeXeuoÜeis 
dé о таў, kai Siadépwr tov умкш pog! 8:4 
$06óvov? wvedivero йтбО@АМлуто$. o è arvvÜavó- 
pevos Tapà? ris ПєриВоѓас ua0etv ойк ?ёйрато: 
ad.xopevos 8 cis AeXdoUs тєрї тфу idiwy éruvOd- 
vero yovéwy. б ёё Beds elmev айтф eis THY TaTpida 
ш) wopeverOarr тди uév yap патёра doveacew, 
т) pntpt бё ptynoecOar. tovto dxovcas, xai 
›ош$вь é£ àv ЄХхёүєто yeyevvicOas,+ KópwOov uév 
алгёмтер, èp’ ápuaros бе Sa tis Фвкї{бо$ $epó- 
pevos cavvTvyxáve, катай Tiva aTev)v óðòv èp’ 
äppaTos òyovuévy Лаїф. kai Ilorvpóvrov’ (кўруё 

1 бит E: èv bóup A. * $0óvov E: póvov А. 
3 тара E: тер} А. : 
* yeyevvíja0a: E, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 68: yeyevicda A. 


7 Hodupdrrou . . . keAebovros E: Полифбиту .. . kal. кєлєї- 
cavros А. 


Sophocles and is reproduced by Zenobius (Cent. ii. 68) in a 
somewhat abridged form with certain verbal changes, but 
as usual without acknowledgment. Some parallel stories 
occur in the folk.lore of other peoples. See Appendix, 
** The Oedipus Legend." | 

! Sophocles calls her Merope (Oedipus Tyrannus, 775), 
and so does Seneca (Oedipus, 272, 661, 802). But, according 
to Pherecydes, the wife of Polybus was Meduaa, daughter 
of Orsilochus (Scholiast on Sophocles, Lc.). ^ 
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to beget a son, for the son that should be begotten 
would kill his father; .nevertheless, flushed with 
wine, he had intercourse with his wife. And when 
the babe was born he pierced the child's ankles 
with brooches and gave it to a herdsman to ex- 
pose. But the herdsman exposed it on Cithaeron ; 
and the neatherds of Polybus, king of Corinth, found 
the infant and brought it to his wife Periboea.! 
She adopted him and passed him off as her own, 
and after she had healed his ankles she called 
him Oedipus, giving him that name on account of 
his swollen feet.? When the boy grew up and 
excelled his fellows in strength, they spitefully 
twitted him with being supposititious. Не іп- 
quired ot Periboea, but could learn nothing; so 
he went to Delphi and inquired about his true 
parents. The god told him not to go to his native . 
land, because he would murder his father and lie 
with his mother. On hearing that, and believing 
himself to be the son of his nominal parents, 
he left Corinth, and riding in a chariot through 
Phocis he fell in with Laius driving in a chariot 
in a certain narrow road. And when Polyphontes, 


2 The name Oedipus was interpreted to mean *''swollen 
foot." Asto the piercing of the child's ankles, see Sophocles, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 718; Euripides, Phoenissae, 26 sq.; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 64. 1 ; Pausanias, x. 5. 3; Hyginus, Fab. 
66 ; Seneca, Oedipus, 812 sq. 

* The ‘‘narrow road" is the famous Cleft Way (Pausa- 
nias, x. 5. 3 sq.) now called the Cross-road of Megas (Stavro- 
droms tou Mega), where the road from Daulis and the road 
from Thebes and Lebadea meet and unite in the single road 
ascending through the long valley to Delphi. At this point 
the pass, shut in on either hand by lofty and precipitous 
mountains, presents one of the wildest and grandest scenes 
in all Greece; the towering cliffs of Parnassus on the 
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бе obTos "v Aaiov) keXevovros exywpely kai de’ 
ameiÜeuav kai avaBornv ктєіраутоѕ тёр LTTOV 
Tov ÉTepov, ayavaxtnaoas Oidimous xai lloxv- 
dovrqv kai Adtov атёктешєе, kai mapeyéveTo eis 
8 Gas. Лагор uév otv даттє, Bactrevs MarTa- 
éov! Дарасістратоѕ, тђи 66 Bactreiav Kpéwv о 
Mevoixéws trapadauBaver. tovtov dé Bactrev- 
OVTOS OU шкрд, сту›шфора KaTéaxXe @7nBas. Ereprwe 
yàp" Hpa Xdiyya, i) untpos èv 'Exióvgs qv тат- 
pos бё Тифдрос, eiye ё просотоу uév yuvattos, 
стос бё xai Baocw kai ойра» Xéovros xai ттё- 
pvyas dpviBos. рабдодса бе aiviyua тарӣ uovadv 
emi то Dixiov dpos ёкабёбєто, кай тоўто тройтєіиє 
OnBaias. Fv бё Tò alvvyua: ті éotw 6 шар 
éxov фоуђи? rerpámovv каї dSimouvy kal трітооу 


1 wAaraéwy E: vAaTvuévev A. Wagner reports yAarvuécv 
to be the reading of E. But this is apparently a misprint 
for A. See Heyne ad. l.: **IlAarvuéov vitiose omnes codd." 

2 фоуђи A: nuopohv E. The reading фут is supported b 
the Argument to Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus (p. 6 ed, 
Jebb), the Argument to Euripides, Phoenissae, and the 
Scholium on verse 50 (Scholia in Euripidem, ed. E. Schwartz, 
vol. i. pp. 243 sq. 256), Athenaeus, x. 83, p. 456 B, and the 
Palatine Anthology, xiv. 64, in all of which passages the 
oracle is quoted with pwvh instead of uopph. On the other 
hand the reading шорфӣ is supported by some MSS. of 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 7, though the editor, Müller, 
prints фоуў in the text. 


northern side of the valley are truly sublime. Not a trace of 
human habitation is to be seen. All is solitude and silence, 
in keeping with the tragic memories of the spot. Compare 
my commentary on Pausanias, x. 5. 3 (vol. v. pp. 231 sq.). 
As to the Cleft Way or Triple Way, as it was also called, and 
the fatal encounter of the father and son at it, see Sophocles, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 715 sqq., 1398 sqq. ; Euripides, Phoenissae, 
37 sqq. ; Seneca, Oedipus, 276 sqq. 
! Compare Pausanias, ix. 5. 4. 
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the herald of Laius, ordered him to make way and 
killed one of his horses because he disobeyed and 
delayed, Oedipus in a rage killed both Polyphontes 
and Laius, and arrived in Thebes. Laius was buried 
by Damasistratus, king of Plataea,! and Creon, son of 
Menoeceus, succeeded to the kingdom. In his reign 
a heavy calamity befell Thebes. For Hera sent the 
Sphinx,? whose mother was Echidna and her father 
Typhon; and she had the face of a woman, the 
breast and feet and tail of a lion, and the wings of a 
bird. And having learned a riddle from the Muses, 
she sat on Mount Phicium, and propounded it to the 
Thebans. And the riddle was this:—What is that 
which has one voice and yet becomes four-footed 


2 As to the Sphinx and her riddle, see Hesiod, Theog. 
326 sg. (who says that she was the offspring of Echidna an 
Orthus) ; Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 391 sqq.; Euripides, 
Phoenissae, 45 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 64. 3 sq.; Pau- 
sanias, ix. 26. 2-4; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoentssae, 
45; Hyginus, Fab. 67; Seneca, Oedipus, 92 sqq. The 
riddle is quoted in verse by several ancient writers. See 
Athenaeus, x. 81, p. 456 в; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 7; Anthologia Palatina, xiv. 64; Argument to 
Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, p. 6, ed. R. C. Jebb; Argu- 
ment to Euripides, Phoenissae, and Scholiast on td. v. 50 
(Scholia tn Euripiden, ed. E. Schwartz, vol. i. pp. 243 sq. 
256). Outside of Greece the riddle seems to be current in 
more or less similar forms among various peoples. Thus it is 
reported among the Mongols of the Seleuga (R. G. Latham, 
Descriptive Ethnology, i. 325), and in Gascony (J. F. Bladé, 
Contee populaires de la Gascogne, i. 3—14). Further, it has 
been recently recorded, in а form precisely similar to the 
Greek, among the tribes of British Central Africa: the mis- 
sionary who reports it makes no reference to the riddle of 
the Sphinx, of which he was apparently ignorant. See 
Donald Fraser, Winning a primitwe people (London, 1914), 
р. 171, “What is it that goes on four legs in the morning, on 
two at midday, and on three tn the evening? Answer: А 
man, who crawls on hands and knees in childhood, walks 
erect when grown, and with the aid of a stick in his old age.” 
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yiverat; ypnopov 66 @nBaiors йётаруорто$ тш- 
кайта ата^\аүђсєсдо THs Ўфгуудѕ vika àv то 
` 

aivvypa Мусос, CVVLÓVTES eis TAÙTO! TOANNÁKLIS 
9 , 9 , M ГА , ? i 3 de M 
ée€ntouv® Ti TO Xeyouevov éaoTiw, ётє € p) 
єйріскор, артасаса ёра катєВ:Вроскє. TToXX Ov 4 
` ^ ^ 

бё dmoXouéveov, kai то TeXevratov Aluovos tov 

, ^ 
Kpéovros, cnpvoces Kpéwv тф TO айтууда XvcovTi? 
kai тр BactXetav kai тўи Nalov woe ryvvaika. 
Оёбїттоу$ дё axovaas CAvoev, eimóv TÒ alviypa TO 
^ 4 
отд тўс Upeyyos Aeyouevov dvÜporrov elvai: yive- 
aÜav9 yap rerpámovv Врёфос Óvra Trois Térrapauv 
OVOUMEVOY KWAOLS, Texe.oUjevov? 0 OLmovV;? ynpav- 
ta 6€ трїтт» poa XapBávew @аа тд Baxtpov. т) 
^ , 
pev ov У.фіуЁ алто THS àkpomoXeos éavT?v ёррї- 
067 A \ lh 
rev, Oiditrovs 06 каї thv Bacirelay тарёхабєе 
каї Tv илүтёра eynuev ayvoðv, каї traidas éréx- 
3 3 ^ II i 10 \ 'E / @ 

vocev Ё айту ILoXvvewun © Kat EreokAéa, доуа- 
/ 9 , 9 , > ^ ` ^ 
tépas è “Iopnvnv xai ’Avtiyovnv. eisi бё ої 
yevvgÜrjva, ta téxva фас\› é£ Kipuyavetas atta 
тў Tréppavros.!! d$avévrwv è Da Tepov THY Xav- 
Üavóvrov, Іокастт uév Ё ayxovns éauTny ардр- 


1 gyyióyres els тайт} E: ка) avvióvres els abr A. 

2 &(fovr E: é(fre А. 

3 ётє Heyne, Müller, Wagner: érày EA, Westermann, 
Bekker. 4 woAAav E: ToAAdkis А. 

5 дисоут: EA, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 68 : Лдсаут: Hercher. 

6 yiverOar E: yevvacda A: yevvacbar <péev> Bekker. 

7 бута E, Wagner: wanting in A. - 

5 reAei0Üuevoy è Toy kvOpwrov А, Heyne, Westermann, 
Müller, Bekker: rà» &v@pwrov omitted in E and by Hercher 
and Wagner. 9 Slrovy < elvar> Bekker. 

10 жолиуєікт A, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Her- 
cher: woAuveixny E, Zenobius (Cent. ii. 68), Wagner. Both 
forms are. attested by ancient writers. бее W. Pape, 
Wörterbuch der griechischen. Eigennamen’, в.о. TloAvvelrns. _ 

Н "Yaépjarros Aegius: revOpayros А. 0. : 7с om 
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and two-footed and three-footed? Now the Thebans 
were in possession of an oracle which declared that 
they should be rid of the Sphinx whenever they had 
read her riddle; so they often met and discussed 
the answer, and when they could not find it the 
Sphinx used to snatch away one of them and gobble 
him up. When many had perished, and last of all 
Creon's son Haemon, Creon made proclamation that 
to him who should read the riddle he would give both 
the kingdom and the wife of Laius. On hearing that, 
Oedipus found the solution, declaring that the riddle 
of the Sphinx referred to man; for as a babe he is 
four-footed, going on four limbs, as an adult he is 
two-footed, and as an old man he gets besides a third 
support in a staff. So the Sphinx threw herself from 
the citadel, and Oedipus both succeeded to the 
kingdom and unwittingly married his mother, and 
begat sons by her, Polynices and Eteocles, and 
daughters, Ismene and Antigone.! But some say the 
children were borne to him by Eurygania, daughter 
of Hyperphas.? When the secret afterwards came to 
light, Jocasta hanged herself in a noose,’ and Oedipus 

1 Compare Euripides, Phoentssae, 55 sqq. ; Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, iv. 64. 4; Hyginus, Fab. 67. 

? This account 18 Adopted by Pausanias (ix. 5. 10 sq.) and 
by the Scholiast on Euripides (Phoenissae, 1760), who cites 
Pisander as his authority. According to another version, 
Oedipus, after losing Jocasta, married Astymedusa, who 
falsely accused her stepsons of attempting her virtue. See 
Scholiast on Homer, Il. iv. 376; Eustathius on Homer, l.c., 
р. 369; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 53. 

3 Compare Homer, Od. xi. 277 sqq. ; Sophocles, Oedipus 
Tyrannus, 1235 sqq. According to Seneca, in one passage 
(Oedipus, 1034 sqq.), Jocasta stabbed herself to death on 
the discovery of her incest. But Euripides makes Jocasta 
survive her two sons and stab herself to death on 
their dead bodies. See Euripides, Phoenissae, 1455—1459. 
Herein he was perhaps followed by Seneca in his tragedy 
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T)Gev, Oisirous бе Tas брав Tupracas ё ёк OnBav 
)\алуєто, apas Tois margi Üéuevos, оў Tfjs TróXeos 
avTOv éxkfaXXóuevov Өє®өроўуте$ ойк ёттилтаљ. 
Taparyevopevos 8ё adv Avtiyovn Ths *Аттк%$ eis 
Kodwvor, да тд TÓV Eópnevióov ёст! Tépevos, 
кабі бег i Ucérms, T poaGexÜeis і ото Oncéws, xal pet’ 
ov поћи YpOvov àméOavev. 

VI. 'ЕтєокМм}$ бе ка! IIoXvvetens тєрї THs 
Васића. суутідєртаи Tr pos AXXjXovs, Ka айто% 
бокей Tov ётєроу Tap éviavTÓv apyev. tives иёри 
оди XéyovcL 7 póyrov ápfavra ILoXvvein ! mapa- 
Sobvat uer éviavTóv т» Васіћєіар Ereownel, 
tives ÔÈ TPÕTOV "ЕтеокАёа &pfavra ? pn Bo?Xec- 
дог mapacobvat тїр Bacielav.. puyadevbels ой 
IIoXvvetxge ёк @nBav тке» eis “Apyes, TÓV T€ 


1 &ptavra YloAvvelk«m Hercher, . Wagner : tptavros TloAv- 
velkovs А. 


2 "EreokAéa ёрёаута Faber, Hercher, Wagner : éreokA gous 
&ptavros А. 


Phoenissae, for in the fragments of that play (vv. 443 sgg.) 
Seneca represents Jocasta attempting to make peace between 
Eteocles and Polynices on the battlefield ; but the conclusion 
of the play is lost. Similarly Statius describes how Jocasta 
vainly essayed to reconcile her warring sons, and how she 
stabbed herself to death on learning that they had fallen by 
each other's hands. See Statius, Theb. vii. 474 sqq., xi. 634 sqq. 

1 А curious and probably very ancient legend assigned a 
different motive for the curses of Oedipus. It is said that 
his sons used to send him as his portion the shoulder of 
every sacrificial victim, but that one day by mistake they 
sent him the haunch (iexíov) instead of the shoulder, which 
зо enraged him that he cursed them, praying to the gods 
that his sons might die by each other's hands. This story 
was told by the author of the epic Thebaid. See Scholiast 
on Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 1375; Zenobius, Cent. v. 
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was driven from Thebes, after he had put out his 
eyes and cursed his sons, who saw him cast out of 
the city without lifting a hand to help him.! And 
having come with Antigone to Colonus in Attica, 
where is the precinct of the Eumenides, he sat down 
there as a suppliant, was kindly received by Theseus, 
and died not long afterwards.? 

VI. Now Eteocles and Polynices made a compact 
with each other concerning the kingdom and re- 
solved that each should rule alternately for a year 
at a time.? Some say that Polynices was the first 
to rule, and that after a year he handed over the 
kingdom to Eteocles; but some say that Eteocles 
was the first to rule, and would not hand over 
the kingdom. So, being banished from Thebes, 
Polynices came to Argos, taking with him the 


43. А different cause of his anger is assigned by Athenaeus 
(xi. 14, pp. 465 sq.), also on the authority of the author of 
the T'hebaid. 

2 The coming of Oedipus and Antigone to Colonus Hippius 
in Attica, together with the mysterious death of Oedipus, 
are the subject of Sophocles's noble tragedy, Oedipus Colo- 
neus. As to the sanctuary of the Eumenides, see that play, 
vv. 36 sqq. The knoll of Colonus is situated over a mile from 
Athens, and it is doubtful whether the poet intended to 
place the death and burial of Oedipus at Colonus or at 
Athens itself, where in later times the grave of Oedipus was 
shown in a precinct of the Eumenides, between the Acropolis 
and the Areopagus (Pausanias, i. 28. 7). See my notes on 
Pausanias, i. 28. 7, i. 30. 2, vol. ii. pp. 366 sq., 393 sq. ; 
R. C. Jebb, on Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, pp. xxx. eqq. 

3 That is, they were to reign in alternate years. Compare 
Euripides, Phoentssae, 69 sqq., 473 sqq. ; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 65. 1; Zenobius, Cent. i. 30; Hyginus, Fab. 67 ; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. б. Н. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 48 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 152). In this and 
the sequel Zenobius (i.c.) closely follows Apollodorus and 
probably copied from him. 
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Gppov кай rv тётћор ё ёе». Васі№єиє дё “Apyous 
"Adpactos 0 о TaXao): ка} Tots тойтоу Bacrreious 
VUKTWP mpoorrenatet, kai avvámTeL шахту Тоде? 
TQ Olvéws devyovr. KaXvÓQva.  yevouévgs дё 
eFaipuns оў emupavels "Адрастоѕ duéhucev aù- 
той, Kal pavrews Tivos vTropynabels  Xéyovros 
адтф катро ка XéovTL ти ей аи Tas Ouyarépas, 
apporépous eiXero vujdíiovs* elxov yap ётї trav 
астідоу 0 uév катроу прото? 0 бё AéovTos. 
yapet ёё Anum йл» pep Tuédeds "A pyeinv бё IToXv- 
уєіклѕ, kai айтой$ " Aópaa Tos арфотёроиѕ eis Tas 
татрїба< uTéoxeTo KaTafew. Kal "prov ёті 
@nBas ёстєџудє стратєйєсбах, kal rovs арістёаѕ 
суит]дрогфе. | 

Apudiápaos бё о "Ош\ёоу$! pávcis dy Kal 
троє:дфѕ бт det парта TOUS g'Tpa/reva auévovs 
yw pis "Aópáa rov reAevríjaau, афто тє WKVEL стра 
гоа Kal TOUS №огто?ѕ ámérpeme. Поћоуєікт 
бё ap ix opevos 7 pos "Ipv тд» "Алёкторо$ оу 
pa8eiv was av 'Auduápaos avayxacbein ттра- 


1 "OikAéovs Aegius: loxAéous А. 


1 That is, the necklace and the robe which Cadmus had 
given to Harmonia at their marriage. See above, iii. 4. 2. 

? See above i. 8. 5. 

3 Adrastus received the oracle from Apollo. See Euripides, 
Phoenissae, 408 sqq., Suppliants, 132 sqq. In these passages 
the poet describes the nocturnal brawl between the two · 
exiled princes at the gate of the palace, and their reconcilia- 
tion by Adrastus. Compare Zenobius, i. 30; Hyginus, Fab. 
69 ; and the elaborate description of Statius, Theb. i. 370 sqq. 
The words of the oracle given to Adrastus are quoted by the 
Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 409. According to one 

nterpretation the boar on the shield of Tydeus referred to 
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necklace and the robe. The king of Argos was 
Adrastus, son of Talaus; and Polynices went up 
to his palace by night and engaged in a fight with 
Tydeus, son of Oeneus, who had fled from Caly- 
don.? At the sudden outcry Adrastus appeared 
and parted them, and remembering the words of 
a certain seer who told him to yoke his daughters 
in marriage to a boar and a lion,? he accepted them 
both as bridegrooms, because they had on their 
shields, the one the forepart of a boar, and the 
other the forepart of a іоп. And Tydeus married 
Deipyle, and  Polynices married Argia®; and 
Adrastus promised that he would restore them both 
to their native lands. And first he was eager to 
march against Thebes, and he mustered the chiefs. 
But Amphiaraus, son of Oicles, being a seer and 
foreseeing that all who joined in the expedition 
except Adrastus were destined to perish, shrank 
from it himself and discouraged the rest. However, 
Polynices went to Iphis, son of Alector, and begged 
to know how Amphiaraus could be compelled to go 


the Calydonian boar, while the lion on the shield of Poly- 
nices referred to the lion-faced sphinx. Others preferred to 
suppose that the two chieftains were clad in the skins of a 
boar and a lion respectively. See Scholiast on Euripides, 
l.c.; Hyginus, Fab. 69. 

* As to the devices which the Greeks painted on their 
shields, as these are described by ancient writers or depicted 
in vase-paintings, see С. Н. Chase, ‘ The Shield Devices of the 
Greeks," Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. xiii. 
pp. 61-127. From the evidence collected in this essay (pp. 98 
and 112 sq.) it appears that both the boar and the lion are 
common devices on shields in vase-paintings. 

5 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 3; Scholiast on Euri- 
pides, Phoenissae, 409; Hyginus, Fab. 69; Statius, Theb. 
ii. 201 sqq. 
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tevecOat 0 è єїттєў ei №а Вог тд» Ópuov 'EpuUAm. 
'"Auduápaos џёу оду atreitrev’ EptiUXn тара Iov- 
veixovs Sapa Xapávew, IIoXvveikgs 8 Sovs айтӣ 
Tov ёрџоу Ёоо Tov ' Auduápaov пєїсаг a rparebew. 
jv yàp mi тайт! vyevouévgs yap tavtis? qrpós 
» / м \ 2 A 3 
Aó8pac Tov, д:аћисаџєџоѕ @pmooe, тєрї àv «àv» 
"Ad , 4 $ / 6 / 'E ЖА. 5 E: 
раст * dvadepntat, óuakpiveww Ерифућ) ° соу 
wphoa. ste оду ёт, OnBas ee стратєйєр, 
Адрастоо uév TapakaXoÜvros Ашфіараоо бё 
3 / , ГА N e ^ У 
áTorpémovros, EpipurAn tov 0puov №аВодса čne- 
э r 
gev autov avy `Адрістф aTparevew. 'Арңфаа- 
paos ёё aváyenv éxwv a rparevedÜa, тоф marow 
évroXàs ёдокє TeAcrwleîoi THY Te илүтёра kreivetw 
kai eri @nBas стратєйє. 

" A6paaos è avvaÜ poicas <otpatov>' avv hye- 
póciv érTà ToXepetv ёттєүдє Gas. оѓ ёё Nye- 

, е м ^ 9 4 
póves Hoa olde "Адрастоѕ TaXao0, Apdidpaos 

1 ratty Heyne: raúrns А. 

2 abr)s corrupt: aire udxns Bekker: aùr d:apopas 
Hercher. Perhaps we should read: айтф xpds "AbpaeTov 
$:афорёѕ. І have translated accordingly. Heyne conjectured 
páxus, Épibos, or augioBnrhoews for abrijs. Sommer con- 
jectured ordawews, which is perhaps supported by Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 65. 6, 'Auqiapdov xpbs “Адрастоу стас:й(оутоѕ. 

3 4, inserted by Bekker. 

4 'А$рдттр Emperius, Hercher, Wagner: "Abpaeros A, 
Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker. 

5 épipóAm V : épipiAmv A. 

6 aùròv соу ’Adpdorm Wagner: rbv @ &растоу PRY: тф 
adpdore С: rbv "ASpac rov Heyne (regarding the words as an 
interpolation), Westermann (preferring to read rẹ ’Adpdore 
cvaTpaTebeiy) : Tbv Кудра Commelinus, Bekker, Hercher. 

7 ттратфу a conjecture of Heyne, accepted by Hercher and 
Wagner. 


1 For the story of the treachery of Eriphyle to her hus- 
band Amphiaraus, see also Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 5 sg. ; 
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to the war. He answered that it could be done if 
Eriphyle got the necklace.! Now Amphiaraus had 
forbidden Eriphyle to accept gifts from Polynices; 
but Polynices gave her the necklace and begged 
her to persuade Amphiaraus to go to the war; for 
the decision lay with her, because once, when a 
difference arose between him and Adrastus, he had 
made it up with him and sworn to let Eriphyle decide 
any future dispute he might have with Adrastus.? 
Accordingly, when war was to be made on Thebes, and 
the measure was advocated by Adrastus and opposed 
by Amphiaraus, Eriphyle accepted the necklace and 
persuaded him to march with Adrastus. Thus forced 
to go to the war, Amphiaraus laid his commands on 
his sons, that, when they were grown up, they should 
slay their mother and march against Thebes. 

Having mustered an army with seven leaders, 
Adrastus hastened to wage war on Thebes. The 
leaders were these?: Adrastus, son of Talaus; 


Pausanias, v. 17. 7 sq., ix. 41. 2; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 

326 (who refers to Asclepiades as his authority); Hyginus, 

Fab. 73; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. б. Н. 

Bode, vol. i. p. 49 (First Vatican Mythographer, 152). The 

story is alluded to but not told by Homer (Od. xi. 326 sq., 

xv. 247), Sophocles (Electra, 836 sqq.), and Horace (Odes, 

ii. 16. 11—13). Sophocles wrote a tragedy Eriphyle, which 

was perhaps the same as his Épigoni. See The Fragments : 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 129 sqq. 

? Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 6; Scholiast on. 
Homer, Od. xi. 326 ; Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. ix. 13 (30). 
As the sister of Adrastus (see above, i. 9. 13) and the wife of 
Amphiaraus, the traitress Eriphyle might naturally seem 
well qualified to act as arbiter between them. 

3 For lists of the seven champions who marched against 
Thebes, see Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes, 375 sqq.; 
Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 1309 sqq.; Euripides, Phoe- 
nissae, 1090 sqq. and Suppliants, 857 sqq. ; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 65.7; Hyginus, Fab. 70. 
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"OucXéovs,! Karraveds ' Ivzrovóov, 'Imrrouéóov Api- 
/ t \ / ^ + \ , 
стоџаҳоу, oi ё Aéyovot TaXaob. ойто: pev èE 
"Apyovs, IIoXvvetns «062? Oiótzroóos ёк @nBar, 
Tudeds Oivéws Aitwros, IlapÜevoratos Mera- 
, b) 4 N М [4 \ \ 
viwvos 'Apkás. tives ёё TvOéa uév xai lloXv- 
veiknv ov катар:бџродсі, avykaTaXévyovat Фё тої 
e МЗ / м M / 
ёпта EréokXov luos kai Мукистєа. 
IIapayevóouevot è eis Neuéav, 5 ёВасіћєиє 
Avkoüpyyos, eCntovy tdwp. ral avtois ђүђсато 
THs ёт} Kpnvnv 0800 “Tyrurirn, výmiov maida 
[vro]? "OdérAtny атоћмтодса, bv ётрєфє» Ebpv- 
e 
ciens бута kai Avuxovpyov. aicÜópevat yap at 


1 °О:кАќооѕ Aegius : loxAéovs A. 2 5t inserted by Bekker. 
3 бута omitted by Hercher. 


1 The place of Eteoclus among the Seven Champions is 
recognized by Aeschylus (Seven against Thebes, 458 sqq.), 
Sophocles (Oedipus Coloneus, 1316), and Euripides in one 
play (Suppliants, 871 sqq.), but not in another (Phoenissae, 
1090 sqq.); and he is omitted by Hyginus (Fab. 70). His 
ds ps to rank among the Seven seems to have been acknow- 
ledged by the Argives themselves, since they included his 
portrait in a group of statuary representing the Champions 
which they dedicated at Delphi. See Pausanias, x. 10. 3. 

? Brother of Adrastus. See i. 9. 13. 

* As to the meeting of the Seven Champions with Hypsi- 
pyle at Nemea, the death of Opheltes, and the institution of 
the Nemean games, see Scholia on Pindar, Nem., Argument. 
pp. 424 sq. ed. Boeckh ; Bacchylides, Epinic. viii. [ix.] 10 sqq.; 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 34, p. 29, ed. Potter, with 
the Scholiast; Hyginus, Fab. 74 and 273; Statius, T'heb. 
iv. 646—vi. ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 717; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode. vol. i. 
p. 123 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 141). The institution 
of the Nemean games in honour of Opheltes or Archemorus 
was noticed by Aeschylus in a lost play. See Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, p. 49. The judges at 
the Nemean games wore dark-coloured robes in mourning, it 
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Amphiaraus, son of Oicles; Capaneus, son of Нір- 
ponous; Hippomedon, son of Aristomachus, but 
some say of Talaus. These came from Argos; but 
Polynices, son of Oedipus, came from Thebes; 
Tydeus, son of Oeneus, was an Aetolian ; Partheno- 
paeus, son of Melanion, was an Arcadian. Some, 
however, do not reckon Tydeus and Polynices 
among them, but include Eteoclus, son of Iphis,! 
and Mecisteus? in the list of the seven. 

Having come to Nemea, of which Lycurgus was 
king, they sought for water; and Hypsipyle showed 
them the way to a spring, leaving behind an infant 
boy Opheltes, whom she nursed, a child of Eury- 
dice and Lycurgus.? For the Lemnian women, after- 


is said, for Opheltes (Scholiast on Pindar, Nem., Argum. 
p. 425, ed. Boeckh) ; and the crown of parsley bestowed on 
the victor is reported to have been chosen for the same sad 
reason (Servius, on Virgil, Ecl. vi. 68). However, according 
to another account, the crowns at Nemea were originally 
made of olive, but the material was changed to parsley after 
the disasters of the Persian war (Scholiast on Pindar, l.c.). 
The grave of Opheltes was at Nemea, enclosed by a stone 
wall; and there were altars within the enclosure (Pau- 
sanias, ii. 15, 3). Euripides wrote a tragedy Hypsipyle, 
of which many fragments have recently been discovered in 
Egyptian papyri. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 594 sqq. ; A. S. Hunt, Tragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta Papyracea nuper reperta (Oxford, no 
date, no pagination). In one of these fragments (col. iv. 27 sq.) 
it is said that Lycurgus was chosen from all Asopia to be the 
warder (xAndodxos) of the local Zeus. There were officials 
bearing the same title (xAeidoUxoi) at Olympia (Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum?, vol. ii. p. 168, No. 1021) 
in Delos (Dittenberger, Orientis Graec? Inscriptiones Selec- 
tae, vol. i. p. 252, No. 170), and in the worship of Aescula- 
pius at Athens (E. S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Introduction 
to Greek Epigraphy, Part ii. p. 410, No. 157). The duty 
from which they took their title was to keep the keys of the 
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Anpviat дстєроу Әдаута aeo ca pévov éketvov pev 
ёктєрар, тт} 56 “утуо аттилтоћ№ајса»" 8:0 
птрабєіса! éXatpeve тара Nukovpryeg. Secxvuovons 
дё т» круту, 0 таў атолефбєеї ото дракортоѕ 
д:афдєірєтаи. tov èv оў» дракорта ётіфауёртєѕ 
oí petrà `Адрастооу xreivovot, tov dé maida lar- 
tovaw. `Аџфгараоѕ дё elarev ёкєйуо TO onpeîov 
Ta LuÉXXovra TpouavreveaÜaw Tov 8ё maida  Ap- 
xXénopov éxáAeaav.? oi ё &Üecav èr’ adtT@ TOV 
tav Neuéov аура, kai immo pèv Éévikmaev 
“Адрастоѕ, стадіф бё 'Етєокћ№оѕ, тууш Tudevs, 
Aati? kal iore "Apdiápaos, axovtim Лао- 
докоѕ, warn IloXvveiens, тоЁф Пардєџотаќоѕ. 

‘Os 66 Alov eis tov KiOatpava, пёџтоосг 
Tuvdéa троєродута 'EmeokXet tis Bactretas * 

poep 15 

mapaywpeiv По№мљєікєе, кад avvéÜevro. us) трос- 
éyovtos ёё '"ErcoxAéovs, діатерау тфу @nBaiov 


1 ярабєѓса Heyne (who also conjectured трёфоџуса or тро- 
gpevovoa): трафєіса Р: трафєісо A. 

2 2калєсєу Hercher. 

3 алиат: Valckenar, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: appar: A, 
Heyne, Westermann. 

4 тїз BasiAelas Hercher: thy Вас:Леау Heyne, Wester- 
ҮКЕ Müller, Bekker, Wagner (following apparently the 
MSS.). 


temple. A fine relief in the Palazzo Spada at Rome represents 
the serpent coiled round the dead body of the child Opheltes 
and attacked by two of the heroes, while in the background 
Hypsipyle is seen retreating, with her hands held up in horror 
and her pitcher lying at her feet. See W. H. Roscher, 
Lexikon der griech. und rom. Mythologie, i. 473; A. 
Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen Altertums, i. 113, 
fig. 119. The death of Opheltes or Archemorus is also the 
subject of a fine vase-painting, which shows the dead boy 
lying on a bier and attended by two women, one of whom is 
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wards learning that Thoas had been saved alive,! 
put him to death and sold Hypsipyle into slavery : 
wherefore she served in the house of Lycurgus as a 
purchased bondwoman. But while she showed the 
spring, the abandoned boy was killed by a serpent. 
When Adrastus and his party appeared on the 
scene, they slew the serpent and buried the boy; 
but Amphiaraus told them that the sign foreboded , 
the future, and they called the boy Archemorus.? 
They celebrated the Nemean games in his honour; 
and Adrastus won the horse race, Eteoclus the foot 
race, Tydeus the boxing match, Amphiaraus the 
leaping and quoit-throwing match, Laodocus the 
javelin-throwing match, Polynices the wrestling 
match, and Parthenopaeus the archery match. 

When they came to Cithaeron, they sent Tydeus 
to tell Eteocles in advance that he must cede the 
kingdom to Polynices, as they had agreed among 
themselves. As Eteocles paid no heed to the 


about to crown him with a wreath of myrtle, while the other 
holds an umbrella over his head to prevent, it has been 
suggested, the sun’s rays from being defiled by falling on a 
corpse. Amongst the figures in the painting, which are identi- 
fied by inscriptions, is seen the mother Eurydice standing in ° 
her palace between the suppliant Hypsipyle on one side and 
the dignified Amphiaraus on the other. See E. Gerhard, 
** Archemoros,” Gesammelte Abhandlungen (Berlin, 1866- 
1868), i. 5 sqq., with Abbildungen, taf. i.; К. Friederichs, 
Praxiteles und die Niobegruppe (Leipzig, 1855), рр. 123 sqq.; 
A. Baumeister, op. cit. i. 114, fig. 120. 

! See above, i. 9. 17. 

з That is, ''beginner of doom”; hence ‘‘ ominous,” 
“foreboding.” The name is so interpreted by Bacchylides 
(Epinic. viii. 14, сара uéAXovros $óvov), by the Scholiast on 
- Pindar (Nem., Argum. pp. 424 sq. ed. Boeckh), and by 
Lactantius Placidus in his commentary on Statius (Theb. iv. 
717). 
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Tudeds Troiovpevos, каб’ ёра rpokaXoDpevos Tráv- 
тоу wepteyéveto. ot ÔÈ пєут)коута dvópas om AÉ- 
cavTes àmióvra év5ópevcav айтб>' партаѕ бё 
avtovs wpis Maíovos алтёктешє, катета erri тд 
стратотєдоу Alev. 

Аруео бё каботмеӨёуте$ mpocnecay Tots 
тєіуєсі, kal TUA@Y Єттйа ovcÓOv Аёратто<$ pev 
тарӣ tas ‘Oporwidas TUXas ёст, Katraveus ёё 

\ N , / э / \ N A 
тара таў (Yyvyías, Audidpaos 0ё парӣ tas 
IIpovríóas, ‘Inrmropédmv бё тард tas 'Ovyxaióas,! 
IIoXvvet«ns 96 тарӣ tas “Трста, Пардєџотаїоѕ 

$ 9 M & 3 НА x T 6 \ $ M M 
<è>? тара tas HXékrpas, Tudeds è парӣ tas 
Kpnvidas. каб®тМмееє sè ка} ’Етєок№ OnBaious, 
kal karacT5cas "yyenovas igovs ico érafe, 
каў TOS ду Treptryévotvro TOY птоћєшіоу éuavrevero. 
. / / А > / 
7v 6é тара OnBaiows uávris Терєсіаѕ Ev5povs 
^ / , A / , р ^ 
kal Xapixrovs vidus, ато yévous Ovdaiov тод 
Zmrapro, yevomevos TupAds Tas opaces. оў тєрї 
^ 7 4 ^ ^ 
THS "r9poceos ка} ts pavTiukijs XéyovTat №үог 
Oud opo:. а\\о uév yap avrov vro Gedy фас! 
тоф\обђиол, Ste то àvÜpoemoi à крўтте 
» 3 / 76 бё е \ 9 0 ^ э N 
70eXov éeunvve, Depexvdns бё ото 'AO0nvás avTov 
1 'O»ykalbas Aegius : óxvníbas А. 
2 $e inserted by Heyne. 


1 For the embassy of Tydeus to Thebes and its sequel, see 
Homer, ІІ. iv. 382—398, v. 802-808, with the Scholiast on 
v. 376 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 4 ; Statius, T'heb. ii. 307 sqq. 

? The siege of Thebes by the Argive army under the Seven 
Champions is the subject of two extant Greek tragedies, the 
Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus, and the Phoentssae of 
Euripides. In both of them the attack on the seven gates 
by the Seven Champions is described. See the Seven against 
Thebes, 375 sqq. ; Phoenissae, 105 sqq., 1090 sqq. The siege 
is also the theme of Statius's long-winded and bombastic 
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message, Tydeus, by way of putting the Thebans to 
the proof, challenged them to single combat and 
was victorious in every encounter; and though the 
Thebans set fifty armed men to lie in wait for him 
as he went away, he slew them all but Maeon, and 
then came to the camp.! 

Having armed themselves, the Argives approached 
the walls?; and as there were seven gates, Adrastus 
was stationed at the Homoloidian gate, Capaneus at 
the Ogygian, Amphiaraus at the Proetidian, Hippo- 
medon at the Oncaidian, Polynices at the Hypsistan,® 
Parthenopaeus at the Electran, and Tydeus at the 
Crenidian.* Eteocles on his side armed the Thebans, 
and having appointed leaders to match those of the 
enemy in number, he put the battle in array, and 
resorted to divination to learn how they might over- 
come the foe. Now there was among the Thebans 
a soothsayer, Tiresias, son of Everes and a nymph 
Chariclo, of the family of Udaeus, the Spartan,’ and 
he had lost the sight of his eyes. Different stories 
are told about his blindness and his power of sooth- 
saying. For some say that he was blinded by the 
gods because he revealed their secrets to men. But 
epic, the Thebatd. Compare also Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 
7-9; Pausanias, i. 39. 2, ii. 20. 5, viii. 25. 4, x. 10. 3; Hygi- 
nus, Fab. 69, 70. The war was also the subject of two lost 
poems of the same name, the T'hebaid of Callinus, an early 
elegiac poet, and the Thebaid of Antimachus, a contem- 
porary of Plato. See Épicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
G. Kinkel pp. 9 sqq., 275 sqq. As to the seven gates of 
Thebes, see Pausanias, ix. 8. 4—7, with my commentary 
(vol. iv. pp. 35 sqq.). The ancients were not entirely agreed 
as to the names of the gates. 

3 That is, ‘‘the Highest Gate." 

+ That is, ‘‘the Fountain Gate." 

5 That is, one of the Sparti, the men who sprang from the 
dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. See above, iii. 4. 1. 
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tuprwOjvar obcav yap тт» Xaptkrw tpocgiry 
Tf AOnva). . . yupvny ёті пахта ідєїр, тту» ёё 
^ A \ , ` , A 

таў єртї tovs офбаћио?с̧ айтод xaraXafo- 

иёри ё anpov поса, XapwXoÜs O6 Ocouév5s 
^ € 

атокатастйта тамал Tas opdces, pù Óvvauévqv 

тодто тойса, Tas aKoas Staxabdpacay пӣсар 

opviOcv daviy тоташ cvveivat, Kai aktymrpov 

а?тф Swpncacbat kpávetov,? д фёроу opoiws Tots 
9 , € , / е? 

BXérrovcuv éBadilev. “Haiodos дё dnow бт. Oca- 


1 The lacuna was indicated by Heyne, who proposed to 
restore the passage as follows: osav yap Tfj XaptxAot xpos- 
фі) Thy `Абтубу abrbv yuuvhy émordyra (or éxiBdrra) ibeiv, 
* For Athena was а friend of Chariclo, and he came upon 
her and saw her naked." "This gives the requisite sense, 
and probably represents very nearly the origina] reading of 
the passage. The friendship of Athena for the nymph 
Chariclo, the mother of Tiresias, is mentioned to explain 
the Sprorkunity. which Tiresias had of seeing the goddess 
naked. 

2 rais xepol rovs dpOadrpods афтод KaradraBouéevny. These 
words have been wrongly suspected or altered by the editors. 
Heyne proposed to omit robs бфбаАдой$ as а gloss or to re- 
write the passage thus: rhv бё rais xepal Trav ó0aAudv avro 
бер катаВалодсау vmpby тото. ercher wrote: thy 5€ 
Tais Xepol TaY dpPbadrpav айтоў AaBouérny anpdy roroa They 
all apparently suppose that the goddess blinded Tiresias by 
scratching out his eyes. But she simply held her hands over 
the eyes of the prying intruder, and the mere touch of. her 
divine fingers sutficed to blind him for ever. Compare Plato, 
Theaetetus, p. 165 BO: тЇ yàp xphoe: ёфоктф ёрютђцат:, TÒ 
Aeyóuevoy èv фрёат: соуєҳдиєуоѕ, Stay ёротӣ avéxwAnnres (un- 
abashed) à»fp, xaradaBov тў Хер! сод Tbv črepov dpOadrpor, 
el ópüs Tò iudriov TQ nareAnuuéve; If any change were 
desirable, it would be xaraAaBobíca» for karaAaSouévny, but 
even this is not necessary. Compare Diodorus Siculus, 
iii. 37. 5 катєл&Воуто b5eouois Tb отёшоу (the mouth of a 
serpent’s den). 

3 kpáveioy Aegius, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: kváveiov EA, 
Commelinus, Gale, Heyne, Westermann, Müller. 
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Pherecydes says that he was blinded by Athena!; 
for Chariclo was dear to Athena . . . and Tiresias 
saw the goddess stark naked, and she covered his 
eyes with her hands, and so rendered him sightless. 
And when Chariclo asked her to restore his sight, 
she could not do so, but by cleansing his ears she 
caused him to understand every note of birds; and 
she gave him a staff of cornel-wood,? wherewith he 
walked like those who see. But Hesiod says that he 


! 'The blinding of Tiresias by Athena is described by Calli- 
. machus in his hymn, The Baths of Pallas. He tells how the 
nymph Chariclo, mother of Tiresias, was the favourite atten- 
dant of Athena, who carried her with her wherever she went, 
often mounting the nymph in her own car. One summer day, 
when the heat and stillness of noon reigned in the mountains, 
the goddess and the nymph had stripped and were enjoying 
a cool plunge in the fair-flowing spring of Hippocrene on 
Mount Helicon. But the youthful Tiresias, roaming the 
hills with his dogs, came to slake his thirst at the bubbling 
spring and saw what it was not lawful to see. The goddess 
cried out in anger, and at once the eyes of the intruder were 
quenched in darkness. His mother, the nymph, reproached 
the goddess with blinding her son, but Athena explained 
that she had not done so, but that the laws of the gods 
inflicted the penalty of blindness on anyone who beheld an 
immortal without his or her consent. To console the youth 
for the loss of his sight the goddess promised to bestow on 
him the gifts of prophecy and divination, long life, and after 
death the retention of his mental powers undimmed in the 
world below. See Callimachus, Baths of Palias, 57-133. In 
this account Callimachus probably followed Pherecydes, who, 
as we learn from the present passage of Apollodorus, assigned 
the same cause for the blindness of Tiresias. It is said that 
Erymanthus, son of Apollo, was blinded because he saw 
Aphrodite bathing. See Ptolemaeus Hephaest. Nov. Hist. i. 
in Westermann’s Mythographi Graeci, p. 183. 

2 According to the MSS., it was a blue staff. See Critical 
Note. As to the cornel-tree in ancient myth and fable, see 
C. Boetticher, Der Baumkultus der Hellenen (Berlin, 1856), 


рр. 130 sgg. 
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odpevos тєрї Kudrdnynv óóew | avvovctátovras 
кай TovTovs Tpcecas éyévero ёЁ avõpòs! yuv7}, 
палу бё TOUS avToUs бфе птаратпр]саѕ avvov- 
ciátovras éyévero avnp. д:ӧтєр" Нра xai Zevs 


1 ду$рф$ Е: àybpàv А. 


1 This curious story of the double change of sex ex- 

rienced by Tiresias, with the cause of it, is told also by 
Phlegon, Mirabilia, 4; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 683; 
Eustathius on Homer, Od. x. 492, p. 1665; Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. x. 494; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 17; 
Ovid, Metamorph. iii. 316 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 75; Lactan- 
tius Placidus, on Statius, T'heb. ii. 95; Fulgentius, Mytho- 
log. ii. 8; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. 
Bode, vol. i. pp. 5, 104, 169 (First Vatican Mythographer, 16; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 84; Third Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, iv. 8). Phlegon says that the story was told by 
Hesiod, Dicaearchus, Clitarchus, and Callimachus. He agrees 
with Apollodorus, Hyginus, Lactantius Placidus, and the 
Second Vatican Mythographer in laying the scene of the 
incident on Mount Cyllene in Arcadia; whereas Eustathius 
and Tzetzes lay it on Mount Cithaeron in Boeotia, which is 
more appropriate for a Theban seer. According to Eusta- 
thius and Tzetzes, it was by killing the female snake that 
Tiresias became a woman, and it was by afterwards killing 
the male snake that he was changed back into a man. 
According to Ovid, the seer remained a woman for seven 

ears, and recovered his male sex in the eighth; the First 
Vatican Mythographer says that he recovered it after eight 
years; the Third Vatican Mythographer affirms that he 
recovered it in the seventh year. All the writers I have 
cited, except Antoninus Liberalis, record the verdict of 
Tiresias on the question submitted to him by Zeus and Hera, 
though they are not all agreed as to the precise mathematical 
proportion expressed in it. Further, they all, except Anto- 
ninus Liberalis, agree that the blindness of Tiresias was a 
punishment inflicted on him by Hera (Juno) because his 
answer to the question was displeasing to her. According to 
Phlegon, Hyginus, Lactantius Placidus, and the Second 
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beheld snakes copulating on Cyllene, and that having 
wounded them he was turued from a man into a 
woman, but that on observing the same snakes 
copulating again, he became a man.! Hence, when 


Vatican Mythographer the life of Tiresias was prolonged by 
Zeus (Jupiter) so as to last seven ordinany lives. 

The notion that it is unlucky to see snakes coupling appears 
to be widespread. In Southern India ‘‘the sight of two 
snakes coiled round each other in sexual congress is con- 
sidered to portend some great evil" (E. Thurston, Ethno- 
graphic Notes in Southern India, Madras, 1906, p. 293). The 
Chins of North-eastern India think that ‘‘one of the worst 
omens that it is possible to see is two snakes copulating, and 
a man who sees this is not supposed to return to his house or 
to speak to anyone until the next sun has risen” (Bertram 
S. Carey and H. N. Tuck, The Chin Hills, vol. i. Rangoon, 
1896, p. 199). ‘‘It is considered extremely unlucky for a 
Chin to come upon two snakes copulating, and to avoid ill- 
fortune he must remain outside the village that night, with- 
out eating cooked food; the next morning he may proceed 
to his house, but, on arrival there, must kill a fowl and, if 
within his means, hold a feast. If a man omits these pre- 
cautions and is found out, he is liable to pay compensation 
of a big mythun, a pig, one blanket, and one bead, whatever 
his means, to the first man he brings ill-luck to by talking to 
him. Before the British occupation, if the man, for any 
reason, could not pay the compensation, the other might. 
make a slave of him, prie з pig whenever one of his 
daughters married" (W. R. Head, Haka Chin Customs, 
Rangoon, 1917, p. 44). In the Himalayas certain religious 
ceremonies are prescribed when a person has seen snakes 
coupling (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1884, 

t. 1. p. 101; the nature of the ceremonies is not described). 
In Timorlaut, one of the East Indian Islands, it is deemed 
an omen of great misfortune if à man dreams that he sees 
snakes coupling (J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige 
rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 285). 
Similarly in Southern India there.prevails ‘‘a superstitious 
belief that, if a person sees two crows engaged in sexual 
congress, he will die unless one of his relations sheds tears. 
To avert this catastrophe, false news as to the death are sent 
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арф:сВттодитєс тотероу TAS yuvaixas ў Tous 
avdpas йбєтӨал padrov év таў guvovaiais ovpu- 
Вайро, TOÜTOV dvéxpivav. 0 бе ёфт) бёка морф» 
тєрї Tas cvvovaías odo@y THY шёр pay avdpas 
дес дал, ras 8 éyréa ! yuvaixas. dO ep ' Hpa pev 
айтд> étuprwoe, Zevs ё thy pavticny avTÓ 
éOc ev. 


[тб i Ото Teipeatov XexÜév трб$ Aia Kat’ 'Hpav 
oiny ёр poîpav дёка porpav Tépmrera, avip, 
tas ёё дек’ éjrim Nau yuv) тёртоџиса vonpa.]? 


éyévero 0ё «ai TTOXVYpOvLos. 

Obros оу Өз8ао pavrevopévois * єтє vuij- 
сє, éày Mevorxeds б Kpéovtos “Apes сфатугоу 
auto emi. тодто áxoícas Mevouxevs L K pé- 
ovTOS éavTOv трд TÓV ud čopate. и&хт$ бё 
revoguévns oi Kaópeto, EXPE Tov теди Tuve- 
6e nc av, Kal Karaveùs ápmácas кМнака ёт} 
та тет д айтй$ àviyjet, kai Zevs avrov kepavvoi. 
TOUTOU бё yevopévov Tpomn * TOV “Apyetov yiverat. 
ws È атоћ\ууто Todo, Oófav éxaTépois тої 

1 Séxa... Thy pev play... tas be évvéa Barth, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner : Óexaevvéa . . . Tas pev èvvéa . . . Tas бё 
6éxa A, Heyne, Westermann, M üller. 

? These verses are probably interpolated. They are re- 

eated by the Scholiast on omen Od. x. 494, and by 
Fetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 683 

3 uavtevopévois Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: uavrtev- 
óuevos A, Westermann, Müller. 


* тротђ Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: rpóraiov A, 
Westermann. 


by the post or telegraph, and subsequently corrected by a 
letter or telegram announcing that the individual is alive” 

(E. Thurston, op. cit. p. 278). A similar belief as to the dire 
effect of seeing crows coupling, and a similar mode of averting 
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Hera and Zeus disputed whether the pleasures of 
love are felt more by women or by men, they referred 
to him for a decision. Не said that if the pleasures 
of love be reckoned at ten, men enjoy one and 
women nine. Wherefore Hera blinded him, but 
Zeus bestowed on him the art of soothsaying. 


The saying of Tiresias to Zeus and Hera. 
Of ten parts a man enjoys one only ; 
But a woman enjoys the full ten parts in her heart.! 


He also lived to a great age. 

So when the Thebans sought counsel of him, he 
said that they should be victorious if Menoeceus, son 
of Creon, would offer himself freely as a sacrifice to 
Ares. On hearing that, Menoeceus, son of Creon, 
slew himself before the gates.? But a battle having 
taken place, the Cadmeans were chased in a 
crowd as far as the walls, and Capaneus, seizing a 
ladder, was climbing up it to the walls, when Zeus 
smote him with a thunderbolt.5 When that befell, 
the Argives turned to flee. And as many fell, 


the calamity, are reported in the Central Provinces of India 
(M. К. Pedlow, ** Superstitions among Hindoos in the Central 
Provinces," The Indian Antiquary, xxix. Bombay, 1900, 
. 88). 

! These lines are also quoted by Tzetzes (Schol. on 
Lycophron, 683) from a poem Melampodia; they are cited 
also by the Scholiast on Homer, Od. x. 494. 

? As to the voluntary sacrifice of Menoeceus, see Euri- 
pides, Phoenissae, 911 sqq.; Pausanias, ix. 25.1; Cicero, 
Tuscul. Disput. i. 48. 116 ; Hyginus, Fab. 68; Statius, Theb. 
x. 589 sqq. 

3 As to the death of Capaneus, compare Aeschylus, Seven 
against Thebes, 423 sqq. ; Euripides, Phoenissae, 1172 sqq. ; 
id. Suppliants, 496 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 8; Hyginus, 
Fab. 71; Statius, Theb. x. 827 sqq. 
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/ ? A ` , \ ^ 
otpatevpacw Етєокћ)ѕ rai loXvvewucgs тєрї тї 
BactXeías uovouaxobat, каї ereivova ww ANNÝAOUS. 
Kaptepas 66 талу yevopéevns paxns oi ' Aa rakob! 
та40є5 ?)pía revaav: "Iauapos pev yap Іттоџёдоута 

3 , 

атёктєиє, Neáóns дё EréokXov, Audióucos dé Пар- 
Gevorraiov. ws 66 Едритідтс фут, IHap0evoratov 
e ^ ^ 

о IIoceióóvos vrais UepixrAvpevos árékrewe. Me- 

^ , ^ 

Хаштто$ бё о Мо тд тёр `Астако?? traidwv eis 
т?» уастёра Tudéa Twrpoaokei — njuOvijros дё 
афтод keuuévov trapa Atos aitnoapévn `АӨтьй 
ddppaxov Tjveye, б ov trovety épeXXev абаратор 
avtov. `Арфіараосѕ è aicOopevos тоўто, шафу 
Tudéa бт, Tapa т» ékeivov урфии eis OnBas 
” \ э / ГА М 

ётєїтє TOUS ‘Apyetous o TpareveaÜat, Ty» Mera- 
vimTOUV Keparny атотєшфуи &Óokev айтф [тітро- 

/ de T $ ~ - эу > [4 3 M de 6 A 

oKxopevos бё Tudevs Extewvev avTov] о дё Ow ov 
Tov éyxéharov ёЁєррофтсєу. ws бё elóev ’AOnva, 
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1 "Aoraxod Aegius: dorvayous A. 

2 *'Acrakov Westermann, Müller, Hercher, Wagner: daorv- 
dyous A. Aegius, Commelinus, Gale, Heyne, and Bekker 
omit the noun, reading simply ray табор. 

3 тітроскбиєуоѕ 8 Tudebs Exrewev abróy. These words are 


probably an interpolation, as Heyne rightly observed. 
They are omitted by Hercher. 


1 As to the single combat and death of Eteocles and 
Polynices, see Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes, 804 sqq.; 
Euripides, Phoenissae, 1356 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 8; 
Pausanias, ix. 5. 12; Hyginus, Fab. 71; Statius, Theb. xi. 
447-579. 

? According to Statius (T'heb. ix. 455-539), Hippomedon 
was overwhelmed by a cloud of Theban missiles after being 
nearly drowned in the river Ismenus. 

3 As to the death of Parthenopaeus, see Euripides, Phoe- 
nissae, 1153 sqq. In the Thebaid, also, Periclymenus was 
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Eteocles and Polynices, by the resolution of both 
armies, fought a single combat for the kingdom, 
and slew each other. In another fierce battle 
the sons of Astacus did doughty deeds; for 
Ismarus slew Hippomedon,? Leades slew Eteoclus, 
and Amphidocus slew Parthenopaeus. But Euripides 
says that Parthenopaeus was slain by Periclymenus, 
son of Poseidon.? And Melanippus, the remaining 
one of the sons of Astacus, wounded Tydeus in the 
belly. As he lay half dead, Athena brought a 
medicine which she had begged of Zeus, and by 
which she intended to make him immortal. But 
Amphiaraus hated Tydeus for thwarting him by 
persuading the Argives to march to Thebes; so 
when he perceived the intention of the goddess he 
cut off the head of Melanippus and gave it to 
Tydeus, who, wounded though he was, had killed 
him. And Tydeus split open the head and gulped 
up the brains. But when Athena saw that, in disgust 
she grudged and withheld the intended benefit.‘ 


represented as the slayer of Parthenopaeus. See Pausanias, 
ix. 18. 6. 

* Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1066 ; Scholiast 
on Pindar, Nem. x. 7 (12); Scholiast on Homer, Il. v. 126. 
All these writers say that it was Amphiaraus, not Tydeus, 
who killed as well as decapitated Melanippus. Pausanias also 
(ix. 18. 1) represents Melanippus as slain by Amphiaraus. 
Hence Heyne was perhaps right in rejecting as an interpolation 
the words ‘‘ who, wounded though he was, had killed him." 
See the Critical Note. The story is told also by Statius (Theb. 
viii. 717—767) in his usual diffuse style ; but according to him 
it was Capaneus, not Amphiaraus, who slew and beheaded 
Melanippus and brought the gory head to Tydeus. The 
story of Tydeus's savagery is alluded to more than once by 
Ovid in his [bis (427 sq., 515 &q.), that curious work in which 
the poet has distilled the whole range of ancient mythology 
for the purpose of commination. With this tradition of 
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1 "EAÉTwv: Sommer, Wagner: ёлттои Ка: éddrrwvoy B: 
éAdrrw С: 'EAaTTev$é Heyne, Westermann, Müller: ’EAa- 
reve Bekker: ’EAdtm L. Dindorf, Hercher. 


cannibalism on the field of battle we may compare the custom 
of the ancient Scythians, who regularly decapitated their 
enemies in battle and drank of the blood of the first man they 
slew (Herodotus iv. 64). It has indeed been a common 
practice with savages to swallow some part of a slain foe in 
order with the blood, or flesh, or brains to acquire the dead 
man's valour. бее for example L. A. Millet-Mureau, Voyage 
de la Perouse autour du Monde (Paris, 1797), ii. 272 (asto the 
Californian Indians); Fay-Cooper Cole, The Wild Tribes of 
Davao District, Mindanao (Chicago, 1913), pp. 94, 189 (as 
to the Philippine Islanders). I have cited many more in- 
stances in Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 148 sqq. 
The story of the brutality of Tydeus to Melanippus may 
contain а reminiscence of а similar custom. From the 
Scholiast on Homer (l.c.) we learn that the story was told by 
Pherecydes, whom Apollodorus may be following in the 
present passage. The grave of Melanippus was on the road 
from Thebes to Chalcis (Pausanias, ix. 18. 1), but Clisthenes, 
tyrant of Sicyon, ‘‘fetched Melanippus” (émwydyero Tbv 
MeAdvirmov) to Sicyon and dedicated a precinct to him in the 
Prytaneum or town-hall; moreover, he transferred to Melan- 
ippus the sacrifices and festal honours which till then had 
been offered to Adrastus, the foe of Melanippus. See Herod- 
otus, v. 67. It is probable that Clisthenes, in ‘‘fetching 
Melanippus,” transferred the hero’s bones to the new shrine 
at Sicyon, following a common practice of the ancient Greeks, 
who were as anxious to secure the miraculous relics of heroes 
as modern Catholics are to secure the equally miraculous relics 
of saints. The most famous case of such a translation of holy 
bones was that of Orestes, whose remains were removed from 
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Amphiaraus fled beside the river Ismenus, and before 
Periclymenus could wound him in the back, Zeus cleft 
the earth by throwing a thunderbolt, and Amphiaraus 
vanished with his chariot and his charioteer Baton, 
or, as some say, Elato;! and Zeus made him immortal. 


Tegea to Sparta (Herodotus, i. 67 sq.). Pausanias mentions 
many instances of the practice. See the Index to my trans- 
lation of Pausanias, s.v. ‘‘Bones,” vol. vi. p. 31. It was, no 
doubt, unusual to bury bones in the Prytaneum, where was 
the Common Hearth of the city (Pollux, ix. 40; Corpus 
Inscriptionum Atticarum, ii. 467, lines 6, 73; my note on 
Pausanias, viii. 53. 9, vol. iv. pp. 441 sg.) ; but at Mantinea 
there was а round building called the Common Hearth in 
which Antinoe, daughter of Cepheus, was said to be buried 
(Pausanias, viii. 9. 5); and the graves of not а few heroes and 
heroines were shown in Greek temples. See Clement of 
Alexandria, Protrept, iii. 45, pp. 39 sg., ed. Potter, The 
subject of relic worship in antiquity is exhaustively treated 
by Fried. Pfister, Der Reliquienkult im Altertum (Giessen, 
1909-1912). 

1 Compare Pindar, Nem. ix. 24 (59) sqq., x. 8 (13) sq. ; 
Euripides, Suppliants, 925 sqq. ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65.8; 
Strabo, ix. 2. 11, p. 404 ; Pausanias, i. 34. 2, ii. 23. 2, ix. 8. 3, 
ix. 19. 4; Statius, Theb. vii. 789—893. The reference to 
Periclymenus clearly proves that Apollodorus had here in mind 
the first of these passages of Pindar. Pausanias repeatedly 
mentions Baton as the charioteer of Amphiaraus (ii. 23. 2, v. 
17. 8, x. 10. 3. Amphiaraus was believed to be swallowed 
up alive, with his chariot and horses, and so to descend to 
the nether world. See Euripides, Suppliants, 925 sqq.; Statius, 
Theb. viii. 1 sqq.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 49 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
152). Hence Sophocles speaks of him as reigning fully alive 
in Hades (Electra, 836 sqq.). Moreover, Amphiaraus was 
deified (Pausanias, viii. 2. 4 ; Cicero, De divinatione, i. 40. 88), 
and as а god he had а famous oracle charmingly situated 
in а little glen near Oropus in Attica. бее Pausanias, 
i. 34, with my commentary (vol. ii. pp. 466 299.). The 
exact spot where Amphiaraus disappeared into the earth 
was shown not far from Thebes on the road to Potniae. It 
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was a small enclosure with pillars in it. See Pausanias, ix. 
8. 3. As the ground was split open by a thunderbolt to 
receive Amphiaraus (Pindar, Nem. ix. 24 (59) sqq., x. 8 (13) 
89.), the enclosure with pillars in it was doubtless one of 
those little sanctuaries, marked off by a fence, which the 
Greeks always instituted on ground struck by lightning. See 
below, note on iii. 7. 1. 

1 Arion, the swift steed of Adrastus, is mentioned by 
Homer, who alludes brietly to the divine parentage of the 
animal (Zl. xxiii. 346 sg.), without giving particulars as to 
the quaint and curious myth with which he was у 
acquainted. That myth, one of the most savage of all the 
Stories of ancient Greece, was revealed by later writers. See 
Pausanias, viii. 25. 4—10, viii. 42. 1—6; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 153 ; compare Scholiast on Homer, ZI. xxiii. 346. 
The story was told at two places in the highlands of Arcadia: 
one was Thelpusa in the beautiful vale of the Ladon; the 
other was Phigalia, where the shallow cave of the goddess 
mother of the horse was shown far down the face of a cliff in 
the wild romantic gorge of the Neda. The cave still exists, 
though the goddess is gone: it has been converted into a tiny 
chapel of Christ and St. John. See my commentary on 
Pausanias, vol. iv. pp. 406 sg. According to Diodorus Siculus 
(iv. 65. 9) Adrastus returned to Argos. But Pausanias says 
(i. 43. 1) that he died at Megara of old age and grief at his son's 
death, when he was leading back his beaten army from Thebes: 
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Adrastus alone was saved by his horse Arion. That 
horse Poseidon begot on Demeter, when in the like- 
ness of a Fury she consorted with him.1 

VII. Having succeeded to the kingdom of Thebes, 
Creon cast out the Argive dead unburied, issued a 
proclamation that none should bury them, and set 
watchmen. But Antigone, one of the daughters of 
Oedipus, stole the body of Polynices, and secretly 
buried it, and having been detected by Creon him- 
self, she was interred alive in the grave.? Adrastus 
fled to Athens? and took refuge at the altar of- 


Pausanias informs us also that Adrastus was worshipped, 
doubtless as a hero, by the Megarians. Hyginus (Fab. 242) 
tells a strange story that Adrastus and his son Hipponou 
threw themselves into the fire in obedience to an oracle of 


Apollo. 

à Apollodorus here follows the account of Antigone's 
heroism and doom as they are described by Sophocles in his 
noble tragedy, the Antigone. Compare Aeschylus, Seven 
against T'hebes, 1005 sqq. А different version of the story is 
told by Hyginus (Z'ab. 72). According to him, when Antigone 
was caught in the act of performing funeral rites for her 
brother Polynices, Creon handed her over for execution to 
his son Haemon, to whom she had been betrothed. But 
Haemon, while he pretended to put her to death, smuggled 
her out of the way, married her, and had a son by her. 1n 
time the son grew up and came to Thebes, where Creon 
detected him by the bodily mark which all descendants of 
the Sparti or Dragon-men bore on their bodies. In vain 
Hercules interceded for Haemon with his angry father. 
Creon was inexorable; so Haemon killed himself and his 
wife Antigone. Some have thought that in this narrative 
Hyginus followed Euripides, who wrote а tragedy Antigone, 
of which a few fragments survive. See Tragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 404 sqq. 

3 As to the flight of Adrastus to Athens, and the inter- 
vention of the Athenians on his behalf see Isocrates, Pane- 
gyric, $$ 54-58, Panathen. $$ 168-174; Pausanias, i. 39. 2; 
Plutarch, Theseus, 29; Statius, Theb. xii. 464 sqq. (who sub- 
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1 Evddyn В: eùaidyn А. 
? éuBaXobca Heyne: Badrovoa A, Zenobius, Cent. i. 30. 
3 суукатєкайбт, Zenobius, Cent. і. 30, Hercher. 


stitutes Argive matrons as suppliants instead of Adrastus). 
The story is treated by Euripides in his extant play T'he 
Suppliants, which, on the whole, Apollodorus follows. But 
whereas Apollodorus, like Statius, lays the scene of the 
supplication at the altar of Mercy in Athens, Euripides lays 
it at the altar of Demeter in Eleusis (Suppliants, 1 sq.). In 
favour of the latter version it may be said that the graves of 
the fallen leaders were shown at Eleusis, near the Flowery 
Well (Pausanias, i. 39. 1 sq. ; Plutarch, Theseus, 29) ; while 
the graves of the common soldiers were at Eleutherae, which 
is on the borders of Attica and Boeotia, on the direct road 
from Eleusis to Thebes (Euripides, Suppliants, 756 зд. ; 
Plutarch, /.c.) Tradition varied also on the question how 
the Athenians obtained the permission of the Thebans to 
bury the Argive dead. Soine said that Theseus led an army 
to Thebes, defeated the Thebans, and compelled them to 
give up the dead Argives for burial. This was the version 
adopted by Euripides, Statius, and Apollodorus. Others said 
that Theseus sent an embassy and by negotiations obtained 
the voluntary consent of the Thebans to his carrying off the 
dead. This version, as the less discreditable to the Thebans, 
was very naturally adopted by them (Pausunias, i. 39. 2) and 
by the patriotic Boeotian Plutarch, who expressly rejects 
Euripides’s account of the Theban defeat. Isocrates, with 
almost incredible fatuity, adopts both versions in different 
passages of his writings and defends himself for so doing 
(Panathen. $8 168—174). Lysias, without expressly mention- 
ing the flight of Adrastus to Athens, says that the Athenians 
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Mercy,! and laying on it the suppliant's bough ? he 
prayed that they would bury the dead. And the 
Athenians marched with Theseus, captured Thebes, 
and gave the dead to their kinsfolk to bury. And 
when the pyre of Capaneus was burning, his wife 
Evadne, the daughter of Iphis, thew herself on the 
pyre, and was burned with him.? 


first sent heralds to the Thebans with a request for leave to 
bury the Argive dead, and that when the request was 
refused, they marched against the Thebans, defeated them 
in battle, and carrying off the Argive dead buried them at 
Eleusis. See Lysias, ii. 7—10. 

! As to the altar of Mercy at Athens see above ii. 8. 1; 
Pausanias, i. 17. 1, with my note (vol. ii. рр. 143 5g.) ; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, xiii. 22. 7; Statius, T'heb. xii. 481—505. It is 
mentioned in a late Greek inscription found at Athens (Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum Atticarum, iii. No. 170; С. Kaibel, 
Epigrammata Graeca, ex lapidibus conlecta, No. 792). The 
altar, though not mentioned by early writers, was in later 
times one of the most famous spots in Athens. Philostratus 
says that the Athenians built an altar of Mercy as the 
thirteenth of the gods, and that they poured libations on it, 
not of wine, but of tears (Epist. 39). In this fancy he 
perhaps copied Statius (Theb. xii. 488, ‘ lacrymis altaria 
sudant”). 

2 The branch of olive which a suppliant laid on the altar 
of a god in token that he sought the divine protection. See 
Andocides, De mysteriis, 110 sqq. ; R. C. Jebb, on Sophocles, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 3. 

3 For the death of Evadne on the pyre of her husband 
Capaneus, see Euripides, Suppliants, 1034 sqq. ; Zenobius, 
Cent. i. 80; Propertius, i. 15. 21 sq. ; Ovid, Tristia, v.14.38; 
id. Pont. iii. 1. 111 sq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 243; Statius, Theb. 
xii. 800 sq. with the note of Lactantius Placidus on v. 801; 
Martial, iv. 75. 5. Capaneus had been killed by a thunderbolt 
as he was mounting a ladder at the siege of Thebes. See Apol- 
lodorus, iii. 6. 7. Hence his body was deemed sacred and 
should have been buried, not burned, and the grave fenced off; 
whereas the other bodies were all consumed on a single pyre. 
See Euripides, Suppliants, 934—938, where cuurhias тіфоу 
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refers to the fencing in of the grave. So the tomb of Semele, 
who was also killed by lightning, seems to have stood within 
& sacred enclosure. See Euripides, Bacchae, 6-11. Yet, 
inconsistently with the foregoing passage, Euripides appears 
afterwards to assume that the body of Capaneus was burnt 
on a pyre (vv. 1000 sgg.). The rule that a person killed by a 
thunderbolt should be buried, not burnt, is stated by Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. її. 145) and alluded to by Tertullian (Ароіо- 
geticus, 48). An ancient Roman law, attributed to Numa, 
forbade the celebration of the usual obsequies for а man who 
had been killed by lightning. See Festus, s.v. ‘‘Occisum,” 
p. 178, ed. C. О. Müller. It is true that these passages refer 
to the Roman usage, but the words of Euripides (Suppliants, 
934—938) seem to imply that the Greek practice was similar, 
and this is confirmed by Artemidorus, who says that the 
bodies of persons killed by lightning were not removed but 
buried on the spot (Onirocrit. ii. 9). The same writer tells 
us that а man struck by lightning was not deemed to be dis- 

aced, nay, he was honoured as a god ; even slaves killed by 
ightning were approached with respect, as honoured by Zeus, 
and their dead ies were wrapt in fine garments. Such 
customs are to some extent explained by the belief that Zeus 
himself descended in the flash of lightning ; hence whatever 
the lightning struck was naturally regarded as holy. Places 
struck by lightning were sacred to Zeus the Descender (Zeis 
karaıßárns) and were enclosed by a fence. Inscriptions 
marking such spots have been found in various parts of 
Greece. See Pollux, ix. 41; Pausanias, v. 14. 10, with my 
note (vol. iii. p. 565, vol. v. p. 614). Compare E. Rohde, 
Рзусћез, i. 320 sq. ; Н. Usener, ** Keraunos,” Kleine Schref- 
ten, iv. 477 sqq. (who quotes from Clemens Romanus and 
Cyrillus more evidence of the worship of persons killed by 
lightning); Chr. Blinkenberg, The Thunderweapon in Reli- 
gion and Folklore (Cambridge, 1911), pp. 110 sq. 

Among the Ossetes of the Caucasus a man who has been 
killed by lightning is deemed very lucky, for they believe 
that he has been taken by St. Elias to himself. So the sur- 
vivors raise cries of joy and sing and dance about him. His 
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Ten years afterwards the sons of the fallen, called 
the Epigoni, purposed to march against Thebes to 


relations think it their duty to join in these dances and 
rejoicings, for any appearance of sorrow would be regarded 
as a sin against St. Elias and therefore punishable. The 
festival lasts eight days. The deceased is dressed in new 
clothes and laid on a pillow in the exact attitude in which he 
was struck and in the same place where he died. At the 
end of the celebrations he is buried with much festivity and 
feasting, а high cairn is erected on his grave, and beside it 
they set up а tall pole with the skin of a black he-goat 
attached to it, and another pole, on which hang the best 
clothes of the deceased. The grave becomes a place of pil- 
grimage. See Julius von Klaproth, Reise in den Kaukasus 
und nach Georgien (Halle and Berlin, 1814), ii. 606; A. von 
Haxthausen, Transkaukasia (Leipsic, 1856), ii. 21 sq. 
Similarly the Kafirs of South Africa ‘‘ have strange notions 
respecting the lightning. They consider that it is governed 
by the umshologu, or ghost, of the greatest and most re- 
nowned of their departed chiefs, and who is emphatically 
styled the inkost ; but they are not at all clear as to which 
of their ancestors is intended by this designation. Hence 
they allow of no lamentation being made for a person killed 
by lightning, as they say that it would be a sign of disloyalty 
to lament for one whom the inkosi had sent for, and whose 
services he consequently needed ; and it would cause him to 
punish them, by making the lightning again to descend and 
do them another injury." Further, rites of purification have 
to be performed by a priest at the kraal where the accident 
took place; and till these have been performed, none of the 
inhabitants may leave the kraal or have intercourse with 
other people. Meantime their heads are shaved and they 
must abstain from drinking milk. The rites include a sacri- 
fice and the inoculation of the people with powdered char- 
coal. See ‘‘Mr. Warner's Notes," in Col. Maclean's Com- 
pendium of Kafir Laws and Customs (Cape Town, 1866), 

p. 82-84. Sometimes, however, the ghosts of persons who 
have been killed by lightning are deemed to be dangerous. 
Hence the Omahas used to slit the soles of the feet of such 
corpses to prevent their ghosts from walking about. See 
J. Owen Dorsey, “* А Study of Siouan Cults,” Eleventh 
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1 Еўрдалоѕ Heyne: Evpimudos А. 


Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1894), p. 420. For more evidence of special treatment 
accorded to the bodies of persons struck dead by lightning, 
see A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast 
(London, 1890), p. 39 sq.; id. The Yoruba-speaking Peoples 
of the Slave Coast (London, 1894), p. 49; Rev. J. H. Weeks, 
** Notes on some customs of the Lower Congo people,” Folk- 
Lore, xx. (1909), p. 475; Rendel Harris, Boanerges (Cam- 
bridge, 1913), p. 97; A. L. Kitching, On the backwaters of the 
Nile (London, 1912), pp. 264 sg. Among the Barundi of Central 
Africa, а man or woman who has been struck, but not killed, 
by lightning becomes thereby a priest or priestess of the god 
Kiranga, whose name he or she henceforth bears and of whom 
he or she is deemed a bodily representative. And any place 
that has been struck by lightning is enclosed, and the trunk of 
а, banana-tree or a young fig-tree is set up in it to serve as the 
temporary abode of the deity who manifested himself in the 
lightning. See Н. Meyer, Die Barundi (Leipsic, 1916), 
pp. 123, 135. 
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avenge the death of their fathers;! and when they 
consulted the oracle, the god predicted victory 
under the leadership of Alemaeon. So Alcmaeon 
joined the expedition, though he was loath to lead 
the army till he had punished his mother; for Eri- 
phyle had received the robe from Thersander, son of 
Polynices, and had persuaded her sons also? to go to the 
war. Having chosen Alcmaeon as their leader, they 
made war on Thebes. The men who took part in 
the expedition were these: Alemaeon and Amphilo- 
chus, sons of Amphiaraus; Aegialeus, son of Adras- 
tus; Diomedes, son of Tydeus; Promachus, son of 
Parthenopaeus ; Sthenelus, son of Capaneus; Ther- 
sander, son of Polynices ; and Euryalus, son of Mecis- 
teus. They first laid waste the surrounding villages ; 
then, when the Thebans advanced against them, led 


1 The war of the Epigoni against Thebes is narrated very 
similarly by Diodorus Siculus (iv. 66). Compare Pausanias, ix. 
5. 13 sq., іх. 8. 6, ix. 9. 4 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 70. There was 
an epic poem on the subject, called Epigon?, which some 
people ascribed to Homer (Herodotus, iv. 32; Biographi 
Graeci, ed. A. Westermann, pp. 42 sq.), but others attributed 
it to Antimachus (Scholiast on Aristophanes, Peace, 1970). 
Compare Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, 
рр. 13 89. Aeschylus and Sophocles both wrote tragedies on 
the same subject and with the same title, Epigoni. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 19, 
173 sq. ; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 
129 sqq. 

? The sons of Eriphyle were Alemaeon and Amphilochus, 
as we learn immediately. The giddy and treacherous 
mother persuaded them, as she had formerly persuaded her 
husband Amphiaraus, to go to the war, the bauble of a neck- 
lace and the gewgaw of а robe being more precious in her 
sight than the lives of her kinsfolk. See above, iii. 6. 2; and 
as to the necklace and robe, see iii. 4. 2, iii. 6. 1 and 2; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 66. 3. 
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той "Етєок\оиѕ tyyoupévov yevvaiws páyovTat. 
ka Aaoddpas pev Aiytaréa ктєйшєг, ,Aaobápavra 
бё 'AXxpaicov. ral pera, TOV TOUTOU ÜávaTov 
OnBaior суџфебуоисту els Ta Tei. ,Teipeatov 
бё eiTrovTOS avrots Tr pg uev “Apyetous крика, тєрї 
Siadvoews árroa TéAXew, avTous dé pevyerv, T pos 
èv Tovg TOoXeuíovs крика, тёртоуси, адтої дё 
араВ:Васартєѕ ёті tas аттраѕ Tékva каў yvvai- 
Kas ёк THS тО\єш$ Ehevyov. vuKTwp ё ёті Tv 
№еуорелти Тфодссау 1 круту Taparyevowevav 
avTOv, Tetpecias ато таўтт$ Ti@y аўто TOv Biov 
KATETTpEYe. @nBaior бё еті TOÀU 0.eXOóvres, 
TÓMV 'Ectaíav ктісаутєѕ катфктсар. " Apyyetot 
бе 0 Üc'Tepov TOV брас pòv Tav OnBaiov padovres 
eicíactv eis THY TOA, kai svvabpoifovar THY 
relay, Kal кадагродог Ta тєп. THs дё Meias 
pépos eis Acrdous méuTovow ' AvróNNovt kai THY 
Tetpeotov Guyatépa Marto’ nvEavto yap айтф 
@nBas éXóvres TO KaAN_OCTOV TOV Мафйре» ava- 
0sjcew. 

Mera бё т» @nBav? drwou aicOóouevos ' Arx- 

/ S NE, 3 | ^ ^ ^ > 5 
paiwy kai ёт aut@ dapa єїїмүфиүїа» 'ЁЕр фил» 

1 Ti1Apotooay Heyne : rpapovolay А. 
2 @nBav Heyne: 658aíov A. 


1 The battle was fought at a place called Glisas, where the 
raves of the Argive lords were shown down to the time of 
ausanias. See Pausanias, іх. 5. 13, іх. 8. 6, ix. 9. 4, ix. 19.2; 

Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. viii. 48 (68), who refers to Hella- 
nicus as his authority. 

? According to а different account, King Laodamas did 
not fall in the battle, but after his defeat led a portion of 
the Thebans away to the Illyrian tribe of the Encheleans, 
the same people among whom his ancestors Cadmus and 
Harmonia had found their last home. See Herodotus, v. 61; 
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by Laodamas, son of Eteocles, they fought bravely,} 
and though Laodamas killed Aegialeus, he was him- 
self killed by Alemaeon,? and after his death the 
Thebans fled in а body within the walls. But as 
Tiresias told them to send a herald to treat with 
the Argives, and themselves to take to flight, they 
did send a herald to the enemy, and, mounting their 
children and women on the wagons, themselves fled 
from the city. When they had come by night to 
the spring called Tilphussa, Tiresias drank of it and 
expired.? After travelling far the Thebans built the 
city of Hestiaea and took up their abode there. But 
the Argives, on learning afterwards the flight of the 
Thebans, entered the city and collected the booty, 
and pulled down the walls. But they sent a portion 
of the booty to Apollo at Delphi and with it Manto, 
daughter of Tiresias; for they had vowed that, if 
they took Thebes, they would dedicate to him the 
fairest of the spoils.: 

After the capture of Thebes, when Alcmaeon 
learned that his mother Eriphyle had been bribed 


Pausanias, ix. 5. 13, ix. 8. 6. As to Cadmus and Harmonia 
in Illyria, see above, iii. 5. 4. 

3 See Pausanias, ix. 33. 1, who says that the grave of 
Tiresias was at the spring. But there was also а cenotaph of 
the seer on the road from Thebes to Chalcis (Pausanias, ix. 
18. 4). Diodorus Siculus (iv. 67. 1) agrees with Pausanias 
and Apollodorus in placing the death of Tiresias at Mount 
Tilphusium, which was beside the spring Tilphussa, in the 
territory of Haliartus. 

* Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 66. 6 (who gives the name 
of Tiresias's daughter as Daphne, not Manto); Pausanias, 
vii. 3. 3, ix. 33. 2; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
i. 308 
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TV дттёра pàXXov Түаакттусє, ка Xp'ia avros 
“А то\\ороѕ айтф т?р илүтёра dTrékTeiVev. EVLOL 


uev Aéyovat суу "AudiXóx o TÓ аёемфф ктєѓрал 
тї» "Epepvrnp, ё ёмоь бё бт! povos. "AXcuatava бе 


peter épwos тоў илүтрфоу povov, Kal meunvas 
трфтоу pèr eis "Apkablav Tpos "Ouxréa! mapa- 
ylveras, éxeiev бё eis V odia m pos Фтува. кабар- 
Geis бё ют афтод "A poiwonv үарєї тй TOUTOV 
Üvyyarépa, каў TOV TE õppov Kal Tov TÉTAOV ёбокє 
тайтт. yevopévns бё ba repov TAS YAS б? айтди 
aopou, XpyTavTos айтф той Oeod mpos AxeXgov 
ámiévas кай Tap éxetvov таћудисіам Aap Savery,” 
TO Èv трфтоу трд$ Ойга  TapayiveTat eis Karv- 
va Kat Eevi betar Tap айтф,5 ётєта ADLKOMEVOS 
eis Gea mporovs THS Х®рав йдлтєХхайретал. TeAev- 
Tatov бё ётї Tas TAXedgou түй тарауєубрероѕ 
кабаірєтоі тє ÙT’ avroU Kai тї» ёкєйуоу доуатёра 


1 "OikAéa Aegius: loxAéa А. 

2 wap èreîvov таліудік(ау AauBdveiw Bekker: хар éxeívov 
тілу t 5iaXauBávew Wagner: wap’ éxeivoy wéAw biaAapuBávew 
Heyne, Westermann, Müller: жар’ éxelvov rdàiv д:аЛацВбуєіу 
Hercher. The MSS. (A) read éxeivov. Aegius changed 
х4Мм» into wóAw. Heyne conjectured xdAw vov йтоЛаџ- 
Bávew. Perhaps we should read map’ éxeívov ka0dpsia Aan- 
Bávew. Compare Pherecydes, cited by the Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xiv. 120. 

3 aùr Westermann, Müller: аёт” R: abràv А: abroi 
Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. 

1 That is, as well as to the undoing of his father Am- 
phiaraus. See above, iii. 6. 2. 

2 Compare Thucydides, ii. 102. 7 899. ; Diodorus cue 
iv. 65. 7; Tam viii. 24. 7 sqq. ; Ovid, Metamorph. i 
407 5qq.; Hyginus, Fab. 73. Sophocles and Euripides both 
wrote tragedies called Alemaeon, or rather Alcmeon, for that 
appears to be the more correct spelling of the name. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 153 
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to his undoing also,! he was more incensed than 
ever, and in accordance with an oracle given to 
him by Apollo he killed his mother.? Some say 
that he killed her in conjunction with his brother 
Amphilochus, others that he did it alone. But 
Alemaeon was visited by the Fury of his mother’s 
murder, and going mad he first repaired to Oicles? 
in Arcadia, and thence to Phegeus at Psophis. And 
having been purified by him he married Arsinoe, 
daughter of Phegeus,* and gave her the necklace 
and the robe. But afterwards the ground became 
barren on his account,’ and the god bade him in an 
oracle to depart to Achelous and to stand another 
trial on the river bank. At first he repaired to 
Oeneus at Calydon and was entertained by him; 
then he went to the Thesprotians, but was driven 
away from the country; and finally he went to the 
springs of Achelous, and was purified by him,’ and 
8q., 379 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, 
vol. i. рр. 68 sqq. 

3 Oicles was the father of Amphiaraus, and therefore the 
grandfather of Alcmaeon. See i. 8. 2. 

4 Pausanias (viii. 24. 8) and Propertius (i. 15. 19) cali her 
Alphesiboea. 

5 So Greece is said to have been afflicted with a dearth on 
account of а treacherous murder committed by Pelops. See 
below, iii. 12.6. Similarly the land of Thebes was supposed 
to be visited with barrenness of the soil, of cattle, and of 
women because of the presence of Oedipus, who had slain 
his father and married his mother. See Sophocles, Oedipus 
Tyrannus, 22 sqq., 96 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 67. The notion 
that the shedding of blood, especially the blood of a kins- 
man, is an offence to the earth, which consequently refuses 
to bear crops, seems to have been held by the ancient 
Hebrews, as it is still apparently held by some African 
peoples. See Folk-lore in the Old Testament, i. 82 sqq. 

5 The text is here uncertain. See the Critical Note. 

7 Achelous here seems to be conceived partly as a river 
and partly as a man, or rather a god. 
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KaXuppóry AapBadver, Kal б» 'AxeXQos 7 poo é- 
Хосе тотоу ктісаѕ KAT@KNGE. KaXXtppógs Фё 
ÜcTEpOV TOV тє pov Kab тд» тёт\ор émeOupovons 
Aaßeîv, xai Xeyovans ой c vvoucija eu AUTO ei ил) 
хабо,‹ та?та, Taparyevopevos eis Vod isa "AAK- 
paiav Dyyei Хув: тєбєстіс 0a, тў pavias àTaX- 
Xarynv ёаутф,! TÓV ‚брио» rav eis Aedgovs кошсаѕ 
áva0f) Kal TOV TrÉTÀXOV. О бе тїттєўта$ didwcae: 
илўуўсауто$ бё Oepámovros бт! ‚ КаХхмррб тайта 
AaBaov ёкошќёер, ёуєдрєибєіѕ i Ото TOV Pnyéews Tai- 
доу éritaEavtos той Pryéws à avatpeiTar, *Apowvonv 
бё пешфошёти oí тод Фууёоѕ maides ép Bá- 
саутє eis Mápvaka кош оис eis Teyéav Kat 
sõba o бойМтр' Ayaryvopt, катагрєосашерон айт 
TOV "AAKpalwvos dovov. KaXXippón дё тт» ANK- 
paiwvos ate deav pabodoa, TXnciátovros айт? 
tod Atos, aireiras TOUS yeryevynpevous тайба ёё 
"AXpalovos avTi) уєиёс даи TEAELOUS, iva Tov той 
WAT pos тута! Povo. yevópevor бё ёЕаіфутс oi 
А TéAetoL È ёті TV éxdixiay той татрд ёЁрєсар. 
катӣ. Tov айтди бё кагрбу оќ тє Фуёоѕ та0є5 
IIpóvoos Kat "Аурор, | eis AeXóovs кош $орте$ 
драб eivai Tov Sppov кай TOV TÉTAOV, KATAAVOUGL 
трос Ayamrnvopa, кай oi тоў "AXKxpaiwvos aides 


1 gaurg Heyne: éavr^ R: éavrod А. 


1 Compare Thucydides, ii. 102. 7 sgg. ; Pausanias, viii. 24. 
85g. As to the formation of new land by the deposit of 
alluvial soil at the mouth of the Achelous, compare Hero- 
dotus, ii. 10. 

2 According to Ephorus, or his son Demophilus, this oracle 
was really given to Alemaeon at Delphi. See Athenaeus, 
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received Callirrhoe, his daughter, to wife. Moreover 
he colonized the land which the Achelous had formed 
by its silt, and he took up his abode there.! But 
afterwards Callirrhoe coveted the necklace and robe, 
and said she would not live with him if she did not 
get them. So away Alcmaeon hied to Psophis and 
told Phegeus how.it had been predicted that he 
should be rid of his madness when he had brought 
the necklace and the robe to Delphi and dedicated 
them.? Phegeus believed him and gave them to him. 
But a servant having let out that he was taking the 
things to Callirrhoe, Phegeus commanded his sons, 
and they lay in wait and killed him.* When Arsinoe 
upbraided them, the sons of Phegeus clapped her 
into a chest and carried her to Tegea and gave her 
as a slave to Agapenor, falsely accusing her of 
Alemaeon's murder. Being apprized of Alcemaeon’s un- 
. timely end and courted by Zeus, Callirrhoe requested 
that the sons she had by Alemaeon might be full-grown 
in order to avenge their father's murder. And being 
suddenly full-grown, the sons went forth to right 
their father's wrong.* Now Pronous and Agenor,the 
sons of Phegeus,® carrying the necklace and robe 
to Delphi to dedicate them, turned in at the house 
of Agapenor at the same time as Amphoterus and 
vi. 22, p. 232 D-F, where the words of the oracle are 
quoted. 

* His grave was overshadowed by tall cypresses, called the 
Maidens, in the bleak upland valley of Psophis. See Pau- 
sanias, viii. 24. 7. А quiet resting-place for the matricide 
among the solemn Arcadian mountains after the long fever of 
the brain and the long weary wanderings. The valley, which 
I have visited, somewhat resembles a Yorkshire dale, but is 
far wilder and more solitary. 

4 Compare Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 413 sqq. 

5 Pausanias (viii. 24. 10) calls them Temenus and Axion. 
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'Audórepós тє каї Axapydy: Kal avedovtes TOUS 
тоў TaTpos dovéas, Tapayevopevol тє eis Vaida 
xai TapeXÜovres eis ta BaaíXeia tov тє Фуа 
Kal тї» yuvaixa афтод ктєйуоус:. SuayOévres ёё 
аур: Teyéas émigon0naávrov Teyeatov кай туюу 
" Apseiev ёсюбпсау, eis фиуђи trav Vodidiov tpa- 
TévTov. Snrwoavtes де TH uyTpi TavTa, TÓv тє 
ӧрроу kai Tov TrérrXov. éAÜóvres eis AeXdovs avé- 
Üevro xarà mpootakiv ' AxeXgov.  TropevÜévres дё 
eis т» “Hrepov cvvaOpoitovatw оѓкђторас «ai 
ктїбоис ' Akapvaviav. 

Evpimidns 8ё dnow 'AXcpaiova катӣ Tov THs 
pavias Xpovov ёк Mavroûs Терєсіоо Taióas дуо 
yevvijaat, 'AudiXoyov kai Ovyarépa rake ie 
кошсаута 06 eis Кордо» Trà ЁӨрёф dodvar 
tpépeww Кораб ш>» Baciret Kpéovti, кай тї» uév 
Troipovny Sueveyxodoay єйрорфіа imo rhs Kpé- 
OVTOS vyvvaukós aeuTroAnOHVaL, Sedorxvias pH 
Крёоу adtny уаџєтђу поијсттоі. tov бё AN- 
paiova ауорасаута TtauTny éxew ойк єіддта тту 
éavtod Ouyatépa Üepámauvav, mapayevópevov ё 
eis Кордо» ётї тт» TOV Tékvov atraitnow xai 
Tov viò Kouicacba. ка} '"ApíXoxos катай 


! According to Pausanias (viii. 24. 10, ix. 41. 2), it was the 
sons of Phegeus, not the sons of Alemaeon, who dedicated 
the necklace at Delphi. The necklace, or what passed for it, 
was preserved at Delphi in the sanctuary of Forethought 
Athena as late as the Sacred War in the fourth century B.c., 
when it was carried off, with much more of the sacred 
treasures, by the unscrupulous Phocian leader, Phayllus. 
See Parthenius, Narrat. 25 (who quotes Phylarchus as his 
authority); Athenaeus, vi. 22, p. 232 рк (who quotes 
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Acarnan, the sons of Alemaeon; and the sons of 
Alcmaeon killed their father's murderers, and going 
to Psophis and entering the palace they slew both 
Phegeus and his wife. They were pursued as far as 
Tegea, but saved by the intervention of the Tegeans 
and some Argives, and the Psophidians took to flight. 
Having acquainted their mother with these things, 
they went to Delphi and dedicated the necklace and 
robe! according to the injunction of Achelous. 
Then they journeyed to Epirus, collected settlers, 
and colonized Acarnania.? 

But Euripides says? that in the time of his mad- 
ness Alemaeon begat two children, Amphilochus and 
a daughter Tisiphone, by Manto, daughter of Tiresias, 
and that he brought the babes to Corinth and gave 
them to Creon, king of Corinth, to bring up; and 
that on account of her extraordinary comeliness Tisi- 
phone was sold as a slave by Creon's spouse, who 
feared that Creon might make her his wedded wife. 
But Alemaeon bought her and kept her as a hand- 
maid, not knowing that she was his daughter, and 
that coming to Corinth to get back his children he 
recovered his son also. And Amphilochus colonized 


the thirtieth book of the history of Ephorus as his au- 
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хрпа povs "AToAAwvos  AuduXoxixóv *“Ар=уо<$ 
@кисєу. 

VIII. Emavdywpev ё viv там» emi тд» Ile- 
Aaa*yóv, Sv 'AxovatXaos uév Atos Xéyei xal Nio- 
Bs, kaÜdmep отёбєдє», 'Hotoóos 066 abróxOova. 
Toutou kai Tíjs Oxeavod Ouyatpos Мє\“Воіаѕ, 7) 
кадапєр AXXo, Xéyovas, vupud ms. KvXXjvgs, та 
Локаоу éyévero, 0s BaatXevov ' Apkáónv ёк тоћ- 
Adv ryvvaukQv TrevT?)kovra Traidas éyévvgoe Me- 
Aauwéa ? Ocotrpwrov “Emea Núrripov Ievxértov, 
Kavxova Мтукттёа 'OvXéa Maxapéa Македрор, 
"Opov? Помуору 'Axóvrgy» Evaipova ’Ayxvopa, 
"ApyeSatnv Kaprépova | Avyatova  IláNAavra 
Ebpova, Kávņðov Ilpó8oov Aivoy Корёборта * 
MaívaXov, T«Xe8ó0av «íciov Odáccov Pov 
Локгор, `А\Мфтуро> l'evéropa Bovxodiova Zorréa 
Divéa, E)pnpgry 'ApmraXMéa Ilop0éa IIXárova 
Aipova, Kivaibov Aéovra "ApmáANvkov 'Hpatéa 
Tirdvav, Mavrwéa? KXetropa ZvróudaXov 'Opyo- 
pevov. . . obro, TavTas avOpwrrous vmrepéfaXXov 9 


! фкісєу Wagner (compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
980, 'AuoíXoxos Tò KAnOey "Apyos 'AupiNoxikby . .. KATØKITE, 
where, however, some MSS. read xargxnoe): фктсєу A, 
Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher. 

? MeAawéa Wagner (comparing Pausanias, viii. 3. 3, viii. 
26. 8): uáAAavov R^: ua(Aavvov B: uaíXavvoy C: Маќуаћоу. 
Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher. 
But MaírvaAos is mentioned a few lines below. 

3 “Ороу. Heyne conjectured Оіуотрбу (compare Pausanias, 
viii. 3. 5). 

4 'Opec6éa Hercher (comparing Pausanias, viii. 3. 1). 

5 Mayrwéa Heyne (compare Pausan, viii. 3. 4): даут:- 
vouy А. 

6 bwepéBadAov E: бтерёВалоу A, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 481. 
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Amphilochian Argos in obedience to oracles of 
Apollo.! 

VIII. Let us now return to Pelasgus, who, Acusi- 
laus says, was a son of Zeus and Niobe, as we have 
supposed,? but Hesiod declares him to have been 
a son of the soil. He had a son Lycaon ? by Meliboea, 
daughter of Ocean or, as others say, by а nymph 
Cyllene; and Lycaon, reigning over the Arcadians, 
begat by many wives fifty sons, to wit: Melaeneus, 
Thesprotus, Helix, Nyctimus, Peucetius, Caucon, 
Mecisteus, Hopleus, Macareus, Macednus, Horus, 
Polichus, Acontes, Evaemon, Ancyor, Archebates, 
Carteron, Aegaeon, Pallas, Eumon, Canethus, Pro- 
thous, Linus, Coretho, Maenalus, Teleboas, Physius, 
Phassus, Phthius, Lycius, Halipherus, Genetor, 
Bucolion, Socleus, Phineus, Eumetes, Harpaleus, 
Portheus, Plato, Haemo, Cynaethus, Leo, Harpalycus, 
Heraeeus, Titanas, Mantineus, Clitor, Stymphalus, 
Orchomenus, .... These exceeded all men in pride 


1 Amphilochian Argos was a city of Aetolia, situated on 
the Ambracian Gulf. Seg Thucydides, ii. 68. 3, who repre- 
sents the founder Amphilochus as the son of Amphiaraus, 
` and therefore as the brother, not the son, of Alcimaeon. As 
to Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, see above, iii. 7. 2. 

2 See above, ii. 1. 1. 

3 The following passage about Lycaon and his sons, down 
to and including the notice of Deucalion’s flood, is copied, to 
a great extent verbally, by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 
481), who mentions Apollodorus by name as his authority. 
For another and different list of Lycaon’s sons, see Pausanias, 
viii. 3. 1 899., who calls Nyctimus the eldest son of Lycaon, 
whereas Apollodorus calls him the youngest (see below). That 
the wife of Pelasgus and mother of Lycaon was Cyllene is 
affirmed by the Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 1645. 
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umepnpavia xai aceBeia. Zevs ё avTOv Bovro- 
pevos тр acéBeay meipacar eixacbels ávÓpi 
хєруђтр Wapayiverar. ot 06 avtov ёті Ёла! 
каћсартєѕ, сфаЁартєѕ ёра Tay ётіхоріор таїда, 
тої iepois rà тотоу ст\аүҳуа cuvavapitayTes 
парёдєса», avuflovXevcavros тод прєсВотёроу 
aderpod Mawarov. Zeùs 8 cuvaax0elc ? тт» 


1 ёёма Негсһег: evig А, Tzetzes, Schol. оп Lycophron, 
481, Wagner. 

2 uvcax0els inserted by Aegius (compare Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 481). 


1 With this and what follows compare Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus, frag. 43 (Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. 
C. Müller, iii. 378; Suidas, s.v. Локбоу): ‘“‘ Lycaon, son of 
Pelasgus and king of Arcadia, maintained his father's insti- 
tutions in righteousness. And wishing like his father to 
wean his subjects from unrighteousness he said that Zeus 
constantly visited him in the likeness of à stranger to view 
the righteous and the unrighteous. And once, as he himself 
said, being about to receive the god, he offered & sacrifice. 
But of his fifty sons, whom he had, as they say, by many 
women, there were some present at the sacrifice, and wishing 
to know if they were about to give hospitality to a real god, 
they sacrificed a child and mixed his flesh with that of the 
victim, in the belief that their deed would be discovered if 
the visitor was a god indeed. But they say that the deity 
caused great storms to burst and lightnings to flash, and 
that all the murderers of the child perished." A similar 
version of the story is reported by Hyginus (Fab. 176), who 
adds that Zeus in his wrath upset the table, killed the sons 
of Lycaon with a thunderbolt, and turned Lycaon himself 
into a wolf. According to this version of the legend, which 
Apollodorus apparently accepted, Lycaon was a righteous 
king, who ruled wisely like his father Pelasgus before him 
(see Pausanias, viii. 1. 4—6), but his virtuous efforts to benefit 
his subjects were frustrated by the wickedness and impiety 
of his sons, who by exciting the divine anger drew down 
destruction on themselves and on their virtuous parent, and 
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and impiety; and Zeus, desirous of putting their 
impiety to the proof, came to them in the likeness of 
a day-labourer. They offered him hospitality and 
having slaughtered a male child of the natives, 
they mixed his bowels with the sacrifices, and 
set them before him, at the instigation of the elder 
brother Maenalus.! But Zeus in disgust upset the 


even imperilled the existence of mankind in the great flood. 
But according to another, and perhaps more generally re- 
ceived, tradition, it was King Lycaon himself who tempted 
his divine guest by killing and dishing up to him at table a 
human being; and, according to some, the victim was no 
other than the king’s own son Nyctimus. See Clement of 
Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 36, p. 31, ed. Potter; Nonnus, 
Dionys. xviii. 20 sqq. ; Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, iv. 24. 
Some, however, said that the victim was not the king’s son, 
but his grandson Arcas, the son of his daughter (Callisto by 
Zeus. бее Eratosthenes, Cataster. 8; Hyginus, Astronom. 
ii. 4; Scholia in Caesaris Germanici Aratea, p. 387 (in Mar- 
tianus Capella, ed. Fr. Eyssenhardt). According to Ovid 
(Metamorph. і. 218 sqq.), the victim was a Molossian hos- 
tage. Others said simply that Lycaon set human flesh before 
the deity. See Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, T'heb. xi. 
128; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. С. Н. Bode, 
vol. і. p. 5 (First Vatican Mythographer, 17). For this crime 
Zeus changed the wicked king into а wolf, according to 
Hyginus, Ovid, the Scholiast on Caesar Germanicus, and the 
First Vatican Mythographer ; but, on the other hand, Clement 
of Alexandria, Nonnus, Eratosthenes, and Arnobius say 
nothing of such а transformation. The upsetting of the 
table by the indignant deity is recorded by Eratosthenes (/.c.) 
as well as by Hyginus (/.сс.) and Apollodorus. A somewhat 
different account of the tragical occurrence is given by 
Pausanias, who says (viii. 2. 3) that Lycaon brought à human 
babe to the altar of Lycaean Zeus, after which he was 
immediately turned into а wolf. 

These traditions were told to explain the savage and cruel 
rites which appear to have been performed in honour of 
Lycaean Zeus on Mount Lycaeus down to the second cen- 

‘tury of our ега or later. It seems that a human victim 
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рёу тратєфа» арётрєфєу, ёда viv Tpametobs 
^ , 

kaXeira, б тбто$, Auxdova ё kai TOUS TouTou 

табас éxepavvwae, xopis тоў veorárov ЇЧөктїдои* 


was sacrificed, and that his inward parts (erAáyxvov), 
mixed with that of animal victims, was partaken of at a 
sort of cannibal banquet by the worshippers, of whom he 
who chanced to taste of the human flesh was believed to 
be changed into а wolf and to continue in that shape for 
eight years, but to recover his human form in the ninth 
je if in the meantime he had abstained from eating 

uman flesh. See Plato, Republic, viii. 16, р. 565 ре; Pau- 
sanias, viii. 2. 6. According to another account, reported 
by Varro on the authority of а Greek writer Euanthes, the 
werewolf was chosen by lot, hung his clothes on an oak- 
tree, swam across a pool, and was then transformed into a 
wolf and herded with wolves for nine years, afterwards 
recovering his human shape if in the interval he had not 
tasted the flesh of man. In this account there is no mention 
of cannibalism. See Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 81; Augustine, 
De civitate Det, xviii. 17. А Certain Arcadian boxer, named 
Damarchus, son of Dinnytas, who won a victory at Olympia, 
is said to have been thus transformed into a wolf at the 
sacrifice of Lycaean Zeus and to have been changed back into 
a man in the tenth year afterwards. Of the historical reality 
of the boxer there can be no reasonable doubt, for his statue 
existed in the sacred precinct at Olympia, where it was seen 
by Pausanias ; but in the inscription on it, which Pausanias 
copied, there was no mention made of the man's transfor- 
mation into а wolf. бее Pausanias, vi. 8. 2. However, the 
transformation was recorded by а Greek writer, Scopas, 
in his history of Olympic victors, who called the boxer 
Demaenatus, and said that his change of shape was caused 
by his partaking of the inward parts of а boy slain in 
the Arcadian sacrifice to Lycaean Zeus. Scopas also spoke 
of the restoration of the boxer to the human form in the 
tenth year, and mentioned that his victory in boxing at 
Olympia was subsequent to his experiences as а wolf. See 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 82; Augustine, De civitate Des, 
xviii. 17. The continuance of human sacrifice in the rites of , 
Lycaean Zeus on Mount Lycaeus is hinted at by Pausanias 
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table at the place which is still called Trapezus,! and 
blasted Lycaon and his sons by thunderbolts, all but 
Nyctimus, the youngest ; for Earth was quick enough 


(viii. 38. 7) in the secónd century of our era, and asserted by 
Porphyry (De abstinentia, ii. 27: Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangeli, iv. 16. 6) in the third century. 

From these fragmentary notices it is hardly possible to 
piece together a connected account of the rite; but the men- 
tion of the transformation of the cannibal into а wolf for 
eight or nine years suggests that the awful sacrifice was 
offered at intervals either of eight or of nine years. If the 
interval was eight years, it would point to the use of that 
eight years' cycle which played so important a part in the 
ancient calendar of the Greeks, and by which there is reason 
to think that the tenure of the kingship was in some places 
regulated: Perhaps the man who was supposed to be turned 
into a wolf acted as the priest, or even as the incarnation, of 
the Wolf God for eight or nine years till he was relieved of 
his office at the next celebration of the rites. The subject 
has been learnedly discussed by Mr. A. В. Cook (Zeus, i. 
63-99). He regards Lycaean Zeus as & god of light rather 
than of wolves, and for this view there is much to be said. 
See my note on Pausanias, viii. 38. 7 (vol. iv. pp. 385 sq.). 
The view would be confirmed if we were sure that the 
solemn sacrifice was octennial, for the octennial period was 
introduced in order to reconcile solar and lunar time, and 
hence the religious rites connected with it would naturally 
have reference to the great celestial luminaries. As to the 
octennial period, see the note on ii. 5. 11. But with this view 
of the festival it is difficult to reconcile the part played by 
wolves in the myth and ritual. We can hardly suppose, 
with some late Greek writers, that the ancient Greek word 
for à year, Avxá8as, was derived from Aíxos, “а wolf," and 
Balve, **to walk.” See Aelian, Nat. Anim. x. 26; Artemi- 
dorus, Onirocrtt. ii. 12; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xiv. 161, 

. 1756. 
d As to the town of Trapezus, see Pausanias, viii. 3. 3, 
viii. 5. 4, viii. 27. 4—6, viii. 29. 1, viii. 31.5. The name is 
derived by Apollodorus from the Greek trapeza, ‘‘a table.” 
Compare Eratosthenes, Cataster. 8. 
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фбдасаса! yàp ў TH xai ris бєй ToU Aròs 
2 épawapévn тїр оруђу karéravae.  Nukripov dé 
^. Tv Васа» TrapadaBovtos б ёт! Aeuxadiovos 
kaTGKMvcpós éyévero. ToÜTov Évto, Sid THY TeV 
Avxdáovos malðwv доссёВєеар elmov veyevíjoOas. 
Eipnros ёё каг tives €repot Xéyovat Avkdovt 
N 4 \ $ e / М! 
kai Өдоуатёра Каћ\\лстФо yevéo Gat: “Ноѓодоѕ иё 
yàp aurny шау єіраг TOv vvudv Xéye, "Actos 
бё NuxTéos, Depexvdns бё Knréws. айта ovv- 
Onpos `Артёргдос одса, thy adtiy éxeivn стол» 
фородса, pocev айт? petvas rapÜévos. Zevs дё 
épaaÜeis акойст ovvevvdletat, eikaaÜe(s, ws uv 
ёмоь Aéyouoty, `Артёшодг, ws è ёмон, ' Атоо». 
BovXouevos бё “Hpav Xa0eiv? eis йрктоу pere- 
poppwcev айту. "Hpa $ émewev `Артєшь às 
ayptov Onpiov xatatokedoa. єісі dé oi Xéyovres 
es "Aprejus айтђу kaTerófevoev бт THY map- 
1 $0dcaca Е, Wagner: dvacxovca A, Aegius, Heyne, 
Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher (inserting ras xetpas 
from Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 481, $ Vi évacxovea 
тёз xeipas). But ras xetpas is wanting in EA. 
2 айт Gale, Müller, Bekker, Wagner: abro? A. 
3 Лабєу Е: AaBetv A. 


1 See above, i. 7. 2. 

2 As to the love of Zeus for Callisto, daughter of Lycaon, 
her transformation into a bear, and finally into the constella- 
tion of the Bear, see Pausanias, i. 25. 1, viii. 3. 6 sq.; 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 1; Libanius, in Westermann's Mytho- 
graphi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, 34, p. 374; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 481; Hyginus, Fab. 155, 176, and 177; 
Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 409—507 ; Servius on Virgil, Georg. i. 
138; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, T'heb. iii. 685; Scholia 
in Caesaris Germanici Aratea, p. 381, ed. F. Eyssenhardt (in 
his edition of Martianus Capella); Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. С. Н. Bode, vol. i. p. 5 (First Vatican 
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to lay hold of the right hand of Zeus and so appease 
his wrath. But when Nyctimus succeeded to the 
kingdom, there occurred the flood in the age of 
Deucalion ;! some said that it was occasioned by the 
impiety of Lycaon's sons. 

But Eumelus and some others say that Lycaon had 
also a daughter Callisto;? though Hesiod says she 
was one of the nymphs, Asius that she was a daughter 
of Nycteus, and Pherecydes that she was a daughter 
of Ceteus. She was a companion of Artemis in the 
chase, wore the same garb, and.swore to her to remain 
a maid. Now Zeus loved her and, having assumed the 
likeness, as some say, of Artemis, or, as others say, 
of Apollo, he shared her bed against her will, and 
wishing to escape the notice of Hera, he turned her 
into а bear. But Hera persuaded Artemis to shoot 
her down as a wild beast. Some say, however, that 
Artemis shot her down because she did not keep her 
Mythographer, 17), vol. ii. p. 94 (Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 58). The transformation of Callisto into a bear is 
variously ascribed to the amorous Zeus himself, to the jealous 
Hera, and to the indignant Artemis. The descent of the 
Arcadians from а bear-woman through а son Arcas, whose 
name was popularly derived from the Greek arktos, ‘а 
bear,” bas sometimes been adduced in favour of the view 
that the Arcadians were a totemic „рерге with the bear for 
their totem. See Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion 
(London, 1887), ii. 211 299. 

3 The Tegean historian Araethus also described the mother 
of Arcas as the daughter of Ceteus; according to him she 
was the granddaughter, not the daughter, of Lycaon, and 
her name was Megisto, not Callisto. But he agreed in the 
usual tradition that the heroine had been transformed into a 
bear, and he seems to have laid the scene of the transfor- 
mation at Nonacris in northern Arcadia. See Hyginus, 
Astronom. ii. 1. According to a Scholiast on Euripides 
(Orestes, 1646), Callisto, mother of Arcas, was a daughter of 
Ceteus by Stilbe. 
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Üevíav ойк epirakev. àmoXouévns 66 Каћ\стойѕ 
Zevs тд Врёфоѕ ápmácas v `Аркадіа didworv 
àvaTpéóew Maia, mpocayopevoas Аркада" thy 
бё KadX\ot® kaTacTepíaas ékáXeaey йрктор. 

IX. °Аркадосѕ ёё kai Aeaveipas ths ApnvUkXov 
a / 1 ^ / € бё » 
n Mewyaveipas! tis Kpoxwvos, ws бе Eùvunros 
Neyer, vuuhns Xpvoortrereias, éyévovro тайде< 
Ld , / Ф M ^ , / 
EXaTos xal ’Adeioas., ойто тїр туў» épepic avro, 
то 6€ Wav кратоѕ elyev "EXaros, ds ёк Aaodixns 
Tis Kıvúpov Xróp$aXov ка} llepéa  Texvoi, 
, ld \ , N \ , ^ ^ 
Афеба<$ dé 'AXeóv кай ZX0evéBoiav, ñv yapet 
IIpoiros. 'Алєой бё xai Neaipas tis llepéos 
Ouyarnp pev Айгул, шої ёё Кафе xai Aveovpyos. 
Айуп? uév oiv td’ 'HpaxkXéovs фдарєіса катё- 

\ L4 H ^ / A ? A 
&pvYre тд Врёфоѕ év TO Tepever THs ' Абруй, hs 
eixe THY lepwovvnv. dkápmov dé Ths yiüs pE- 
vouons, кай pnvudvTay тёр wWpnucuóv elvai тг 
év TQ reuévet THS AOnvas диссёВпиа, форабєїса 
vd тоў патроѕ TapedoOn Navni ёт} дарат: 
, Ф 7 е “Кы / \ 

map оў TevOpas о Mvaóv Óvváa 2s TapaXaBov 

, ` м 8 ` de / , Oè 9 » II 
айт?» Éynue.? тд 66 Bpédos ёктєбёу év öper: Tap- 
Bevi Onrnv vroaxovans éXádov TyjXedos ExrHOn, 
«ai tpadels ото tav Корибдоу* BovkoXov xai 
(qT9cac тоў yovéas кє» eis AeXdovs, xai 
padav парӣ тоў co), raparyevópevos eis Muciav 
0erós mais TevOpavros vyiverav kai reXevrüvTos 
avtov O.dOoxos THS Suvacreias yiverat. 

1 Meraveípas C. Keil, Hercher. 

? Atyn Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner ; 
айтп А. 

5 Zynue Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: #фбєре A. 


4 Kopóüov Aegius, Heyne (comparing Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
33. 11): xópıvðov Р: xópiv0os А. 
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maidenhood. When Callisto perished, Zeus snatched 
the babe, named it Arcas, and gave it to Maia to 
bring up in Arcadia; and Callisto he turned into 
a star and called it the Bear. 

IX. Arcas had two sons, Elatus and Aphidas, by 
Leanira, daughter of Amyclas, or by Meganira, 
daughter of Croco, or, according to Eumelus, by a 
nymph Chrysopelia.! These divided the land be- 
tween them, but Elatus had all the power, and he 
begat Stymphalus and Pereus by Laodice, daughter 
of Cinyras, апа Aphidas had a son Aleus and a 
daughter Stheneboea, who was married to Proetus. 
And Aleus had a daughter Auge and two sons, Ce- 
pheus and Lycurgus, by Neaera, daughter of Pereus. 
Auge was seduced by Hercules? and hid her babe 
in the precinct of Athena, whose priesthood she held. 
But the land remaining barren, and the oracles de- 
claring that there was impiety in the precinct of 
Athena, she was detected and delivered by her father 
to Nauplius to be put to death, and from him Teuthras, 
prince of Mysia, received and married her. But the 
babe, being exposed on Mount Parthenius, was suckled 
by a doe and hence called Telephus. Bred by the 
neatherds of Corythus, he went to Delphi in quest of 
his parents, and on information received from the god 
he repaired to Mysia and became an adopted son of 
Teuthras, on whose death he succeeded to the 
princedom. 


1 As to the sons of Arcas, and the division of Arcadia 
among them, see Pausanias, viii. 4. 1 sqq. According to 
Pausanias, Arcas had three sons, Атав, Aphidas, and Elatus 
by Erato, à Dryad nymph ; to Azas his father Arcas assigned 
the district of Azania, to Aphidas the city of Tegea, and to 
Elatus the mountain of Cyllene. 

2 For the story of Auge and Telephus, see above, ii. 7. 4. 
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Avxovpyov ёё xal KXeodvAgs ù Evpuvouns 
"Ayatos xat" Emroyos cai Apdiddpas rai Iacos.! 
"Audidapavros 66 MeXaviov ка} биуаттр Avti- 
páxn, iv Едрисдєіс éynuev. 'lácov ё xai KXv- 
pévns Te Maviov 'AraXávTy éyévero. тайўтту$ o 
татђр üppévov таідоу émiÜvpàv ёЕ0ткєи айтар, 
арктос è porroa пол\акиѕ Өзүмү» edidov, uéxpis 
ov eüpóvTes киупуо! Tap éavTois àávérpedov. TeXeía 
òè А таћаутт yevouévy mapÜOévov аут? éfiXarre, 
kai Onpevovoa év épnuía каботћа рє GieréXa. 
В:абєсдаг Sé abi)» émiyerpoivres Kévravpos ' Pot- 
Kos? Te kal ‘Traios кататоЁєибёртєс̧ tr’ abris 
áméÜavov. Tapeyévero ÔÈ uerà TOY àpio Téov кай 
ёті tov KaXvÓowviov катрор, кай èv тф ёті Печа 
тєбёут. ауди ётаћасє Ine? xal évíkmgoev. 


1 "lagos Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: i8aios A. 

2 yp. potxos Ке P (added by the first hand in the margin): 
хбкоз$ ERa В: Auxotpyos C. 3 re0évri Е: riOdvre А. 


1 Compare Pausanias, viii. 4. 10, who mentions only the 
first two of these four sons. 

2 For the story of Atalanta, and how her suitor won her by 
the bait of the golden apples, see Theocritus, iii. 40—42; 
Hyginus, Fab. 185; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 560-680; Servius 
on Virgil, Aen. ili. 113; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 14, 91 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 39; Second Vatican Mythographer, 47). As Apol- 
lodorus points out, there was а difference of opinion as to 
the name of Atalanta's father. According to Callimachus 
(Hymn to Artemis, 215) and the First and Second Vatican 
Mythographers (Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 54, 124), he was Iasius ; according to 
Aelian (Var. Hist. xiii. 1), he was Iasion. Propertius (1. 1. 
10) seems to agree with Apollodorus that her father was 
Iasus, for he calls Atalanta by the patronymic Iasis. But 
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Lycurgus had sons, Ancaeus, Epochus, Amphidamas, 
and Iasus,! by Cleophyle or Eurynome. And Amphi- 
damas had a son Melanion and a daughter Antimache, 
whom Eurystheus married. And lasus had a daughter 
Atalanta? by Clymene, daughter of Minyas. This 
Atalanta was exposed by her father, because he de- 
sired male children ; and a she-bear came often and 
gave her suck, till hunters found her and brought her 
up among themselves. Grown to womanhood, Ata- 
lanta kept herself a virgin, and hunting in the wilder- 
ness she remained always under arms. The centaurs 
Rhoecus and Hylaeus tried to force her, but were 
shot down and killed by her. She went moreover 
with the chiefs to hunt the Calydonian boar, and at 
the games held in honour of Pelias she wrestled with 


according to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 34. 4, iv. 65. 4), Pausanias 
(viii. 35. 10), Hyginus, and Ovid, her father was Schoeneus. 
Hesiod also called him Schoeneus (see Apollodorus, below), 
and the later writers just mentioned probably accepted the 
name on his authority. According to Euripides, as we learn 
from Apollodorus (see below), the name of the heroine's father 
was Maenalus. The suckling of Atalanta by the bear, and 
the unsuccessful assault on her by the two centaurs, Hylaeus 
and Rhoecus, are described, with a wealth of picturesque 
detail, by Aelian (Var. Hist. xiii. 1), who does not, however,. 
mention her wedding race. The suitor who won the coy 
maiden's hand by throwing down the golden apples is called 
Hippomenes by most writers (Theocritus, Hyginus, Ovid, 
Servius, First and Second Vatican Mythographers). Herein 
later writers пау have followed Euripides, who, as we learn 
from Apollodorus (see below), also called the successful suitor 
Hippomanes. But by Propertius (i. 1. 9) and Ovid (Ars 
Amat. ii. 188) the lover is called Milanion, which nearly 
agrees with the form Melanion adopted by Apollodorus. 
Pausanias seems also to have agreed with Apollodorus on 
this point, for he tells us (iii. 12. 9) that Parthenopaeus, who 
m & son of Atalanta (see below), had Melanion for his 
ather. 
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dyevpoUca 8 фотєроу Tous yovéas, 0 о TATAP 
yapely avT1]v éreÜev атіодса eis ctadtaiov тотор 
кай T)faca pécov akóXoma трітууор, évreüOcv 
TOV LyQo Tevouévov ToUs Ópópovs Trpoicica ! érpó- 

ate kaÜwm ua иёт kai катаћафӨёрті uév айтоў? 
ато: apeirero, u) катамуфбӨ&ут: 8 yápos. 
non дё тоу atrodopévar® MeXav(ov айт? ёрас- 
Geis kev ётї tov Ópouov, ypvcea pijra кошор 
map *Афробїтт$, kal 6.xópevos тафта ёрртгтєў. 
7 66 àvaipovuévg тй purróueva * Tov Spomov évi- 
KnOn. éyguev oiv айту» MeXavíov. Kai mote 
№уєтаг Onpevovtas avrouvs eia eAÜeiv eis TÒ тёцє- 
vos Atos, kàkei a vvovaiátovras eis Néovras 5 àXXa- 
уўрог. Ноіодос ёё кай tives ётєро T)» AraXávTqv 
ойк lácov àXXà Xxowécos єїттор, Evpimidns 8 


1 wpoieica Heyne, Müller, Hercher, Wagner: vpoiovca A, 
Westermann, Bekker. If the manuscript reading xpoiotca 
were retained, the meaning would be that in the race Atalanta 
was given а start and her suitors had to overtake her; 
whereas from the express testimony of Hyginus (Fab. 185), 
confirmed by the incident of the golden apples, we know that 
on the contrary it was the suitors who were given a start, 
while Atalanta followed after them. i 

2 airo Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: аётф EA, Westermann, 
Müller. 

3 àxoAouévoy Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: &soAAvuévor EA. 

4 jiu Tóueva EL: þirroúpeva А. 

5 Aéorras E : wAéorvras А. 


! According to Ovid (Metamorph. x. 644 sqq.) the goddess 
brought the golden apples from her sacred field of Tamasus, 
the richest land in Cyprus; there in the midst of the field 
grew & wondrous tree, its leaves and branches resplendent 
with crackling gold, and from its boughs Aphrodite plucked 
three golden apples. But, according to others, the apples 
came from the more familiar garden of the Hesperides. See 
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Peleus and won. Afterwards she discovered her 
parents, but when her father would have persuaded 
her to wed, she went away to a place that might. 
serve as a race-course, and, having planted a stake 
three cubits high in the middle of it, she caused her 
wooers to race before her from there, and ran herself 
in arms ; and if the wooer was caught up, his due was 
death on the spot, and if he was not caught up, his 
due was marriage. When many had already perished, 
Melanion came to run for love of her, bringing golden 
apples from Aphrodite,! and being pursued he threw 
them down, and she, picking up the dropped fruit, 
was beaten in the race. So Melanion married her. 
And once on a time it is said that out hunting they 
entered into the precinct of Zeus, and there taking 
their fill of love were changed intolions.? But Hesiod 
and some others have said that Atalanta was not a 
daughter of Iasus, but of Schoeneus ; and Euripides 


Servius on Virgil, Aen. iii. 113; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. б. Н. Bode, vol. i. p. 14 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, i. 39). 

2 The sacrilege and its punishment are recorded also by 
Hyginus (Fab. 185), Servius (on Virgil, Aen. iii. 113), and the 
First Vatican Mythographer (Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 14, fab. 39). The reason why 
the lovers were turned into a lion and a lioness for their im- 
piety is explained by the ancient mythographers to be that 
lions do not mate with each other, but with leopards, so that 
after their transformation the lovers could never repeat the 
sin of which they had been guilty. For this curious piece of 
natural history they refer to Pliny's Natural History ; but 
all that Pliny, in the form in which he has come down to us, 
appears to affirm on this subject is, that when a lioness 
forgot her dignity with a leopard, her mate easily detected 
and vigorously punished the offence (Nat. Hist. viii. 43). 
What would have happened if the lion had similarly mis- 
behaved with a leopardess is not mentioned by the natural 
historian. 
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MauváXov, каў TOV Yyüpavra айт ov Мєлха» шуа 
алла 1тторёлр. éyévvgae бё ёк Mehaviwvos 
'"Ата\артт] ў 7)" Apeos Парбдєуотаїор, ds ётї OnBas 


є стратє vo ато. 


1 See above, note on p. 399. It may have been in his lost 
tragedy, Meleager, that Euripides named the father and 
husband of Atalanta. She is named in one of the existing 
fragments (No. 530) of the play. See оц Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. Nauck?, pp. 525 sqq. 
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says that she was a daughter of Maenalus, and that 
her husband was not Melanion but Hippomenes.! 
And by Melanion, or Ares, Atalanta had a son Par- 
thenopaeus, who went to the war against Thebes.? 


? See above, iii. 6. 3. According to others, the father of 
Parthenopaeus was neither Melanion nor Ares, but Meleager. 
See Hyginus, Fab. 70, 99, and 270; Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 54, 125 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 174; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
144). 
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X..*ATAavros 8 ка} tis 'Qxeavob IDXgióvgs 
éyévovzó- Üvyarépes ётт& èv KvXXijvn ths 'Арка- 
etas, “at ПлАлнабе$ wpocayopevOeioa, '" AXkvóvm 

| "Mepómm KeAawoó 'HAéxrpa Ўтєротт Tavyér 


* ‘%° 1 As to the Pleiades, see Aratus, Phaenomena, 254-268 ; 
**. Eratosthenes, Cataster. 23; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Postho- 
merica, xiii. 551 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, Il. xviii. 486; 
Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. ii. 10 (16) ; Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. iii. 226 ; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 21 ; id. Fab. 
192; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 105, iv. 169—178 ; Servius on Virgil, 
Georg. i. 138, and on Aen. i. 744; Scholia in Caesaris Ger- 
manict Aratea, p. 397, ed. F. Eyssenhardt (in his edition of 
Martianus Capella); Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 73 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
234). There was а general agreement among the ancients 
as to the names of the seven Pleiades. Aratus, for example, 
gives the same names as Apollodorus and in the same order. 
However, with the exception of Maia, a different list of 
names is given by the Scholiast on Theocritus (xiii. 25), who 
tells us further, on the authority of Callimachus, that they 
were the daughters of the queen of the Amazons. As their 
father was commonly said to be Atlas, they were sometimes 
called Atlantides (Apollodorus, below ; Diodorus Siculus, iii. 
60. 4; compare Hesiod, Works and Days, 382). But there 
was much diversity of opinion as to the origin of the name 
Pleiades. Some derived it from the name of their mother 
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X. Атілз and Pleione, daughter of Ocean, had 
seven daughters called the Pleiades, born to them at 
Cyllene in Arcadia, to wit: Alcyone, Merope, Celaeno, 
Electra, Sterope, Taygete, and Maia. Of these, 


Pleione ; but the most probable view appears to be that the 
name comes from «Aeiv, ‘о sail," because in the Mediter- 
ranean area these stars were visible at night during the 
summer, from the middle of May till the beginning of 
November, which coincided with the sailing season in anti- 
quity. This derivation of the name was recognized by some 
of the ancients (Servius on Virgil, Georg. i. 138). With 
regard to the number of the Pleiades, it was generally agreed 
that there were seven of them, but that one was invisible, or 
nearly so, to the human eye. Of. this invisibility two ex- 
planations were given. Some thought that Electra, as the 
mother of Dardanus, was so grieved at the fall of Troy that 
she hid her face in her hands; the other was that Merope, 
who had married а mere man, тоза, was so ashamed of 
her humble, though honest, lot by comparison with the 
guilty splendour of her sisters, who were all of them para- 
mours of gods, that she dared not show herself. These alter- 
native and equally probable theories are stated, for example, 
by Ovid and Hyginus. The cause of the promotion of the 
maidens to the sky is said to have been that for seven or 
even twelve years the hunter Orion pursued them with his 
unwelcome attentions, till Zeus in pity removed pursuer and 
pursued alike to heaven, there to shine as stars for ever and 
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Maia. тоуто»у Xrepornv pev Oivopaos €ympe, 
ZXíav$os <è>! Мердтти. Svat бё éuixOn IIocet- 
Sav, mporn pev Kerauvol, é£ hs AvKos éyévero, ôv 
IIoceióQ» èv uakápov фкісє ? усо, Sevtépa дё 
, ‚ росу у; уд.“ 
А\кидьр, ў Ouyatépa uév ётёкуюсєу Аібоџисау 
A "A , 'E ө? ^ 3 е s hy: 
T)»  ATOXXcov( Е№єиб ра Tekovcav, vious де 
е / е М € / \ Ф M 
Tpiéa xai “Ттєрїгора.  "Tpiées jév оў» xal 
KXoríys vindns Nurrteùs kai Aíkos, NvkTéos дё 
4 ^ , , , [4 \ \ ` 
kai lloXv£oUs 'Аутібта, 'AvrióT Qs дё кай Aros 
7900 kal 'Audbíev. таў ёё Xovrais 'Ат\а>»т{с! 
Zevs avvovaiátet. 
Maia pev oiv т) pea Bvrárg Ai cvveXOo0ca 
èv dvrpe ts KudAnvns `Ёрий> тікте. ойтоѕ èv 
^ bd 
omapyávoist émi тоў Aixvou xeíj.evos, ёкё0с eis 


! 5 added by Bekker. — .? gxioe Faber: фктое A. 

3 The MSS (A) add kadAlerny, which is retained by 
Westermann, Müller, and Bekker, but omitted by Hercher 
and Wagner and regarded as a marginal gloss by Heyne. 

4 старуйуо:ѕ Heyne (conjecture), Bekker, Hercher: яр@- 
Trois A, Heyne (in text), Westermann: evpwrois Valckenar, 
Müller: хрфтоз$ <omapydvois> Wagner. 


Ф 


to continue the endless pursuit. Тһе bashful or mournful 
Pleiad, who hid her light, is identified by modern astrono- 
mers with Celaeno, а star of almost the seventh magnitude, 
which can be seen now, as in antiquity, in clear moonless 
nights by persons endowed with unusually keen sight. See 
A. von Humboldt, Cosmos, translated by E. Sabine, iii. 
47 8q. 

1 Compare Pausanias, v. 10. 6. According to another 
account, Sterope or Asterope, as she is also called, was not the 
wife but the mother of Oenomaus by the god Ares. See 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 23; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 21 ; id. 
Fab. 84 and 159; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 73 (First Vatican Mythographer, 234). 
? See above. iii. б. 5. 
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Sterope was married to Oenomaus,! and Merope to 
Sisyphus. And Poseidon had intercourse with two 
of them, first with Celaeno, by whom he had Lycus, 
whom Poseidon made to dwell in the Islands of the 
Blest, and second with Alcyone, who bore a daughter, 
Aethusa, the mother of Eleuther by Apollo, and two 
sons Hyrieus and Hyperenor. Hyrieus had Nycteus 
and Lycus by a nymph Clonia; and Nycteus had 
Antiope by Polyxo; and Antiope had Zethus and 
Amphion by Zeus.? And Zeus consorted with the 
other daughters of Atlas. 

Maia, the eldesf, as the fruit of her intercourse 
with Zeus, gave birth to Hermes in a cave of Cyllene.® 
He was laid in swaddling-bands on the winnowing 
'fan,* but he slipped out and made his way to Pieria 


3 The following account of the birth and youthful exploits 
of Hermes is based, whether directly or indirectly, on the : 
beautiful Homeric Hymn IV, To Hermes, though it differs 
from the hymn on a few minor points, as to which Apollo- 
dorus may have used other sources. Compare The Homeric 
Hymns, ed. T. W. Allen and E. E. Sikes, pp. 130 sg. Among 
the other literary sources to which Apollodorus may have 
had recourse was perhaps Sophocles's satyric play Ichneutae 
or T'he Trackers. бее below. 

* Compare the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 21, 63, 150 sq., 
254, 290, 358 ; Sophocles, Ichneutae, 269 (The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, ii. 258). So Dionysus at birth 
is said to have been laid on a winnowing-fan (Servius on 
Virgil, Georg. i. 166): hence he got the surname of ‘‘ He of 
the Winnowing-fan” (Awuvírgs, Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, 35). 
These traditions as to the gods merely reflected an ancient 
Greek custom of placing new-born children in winnowing- 
fans ‘ав an omen of wealth and fruitfulness" (xAodroy kal 
xaprovs oiwvi(óuevot). See the Scholiast on Callimachus, 
Hymn I, 48 (Callimachea, ed. О. Schneider, i. 109). As to 
the symbolism of the custom, see W. Mannhardt, ‘‘ Kind 
und Korn," Mythologische Forschungen, pp. 351-374; Miss 
J. E. Harrison, ** Mystica Vannus Iacchi," Journal of Hellenic 
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ГА / b / / ^ м 
ILiepíav Trapavíverat, kai к\ёттє: Boas as évepev 
'"AqóXXov. iva бё u) форабєі отд rÀv iyvíyv, 


Studies, xxiii. (1903), pp. 292-324. The custom was not 
confined to ancient Greece, but has been widely, practised in 
India and other parts of the east down to modern times. 
The motives assigned or implied for it are various. Some- 
times it seems to have been intended to ensure the wealth 
and prosperity of the iufant, sometimes to guard it against 
the evil eye and other dangerous influences. See Spirits of 
the Corn and of the Wild, i. 5-11. To quote a single example, 
anony the Brahuis of Baluchistan, ** most good parents keep 
their babe for the first six days in а chaj, or winnowing-basket, 
that God may vouchsafe them ful] as many children as the 
basket can hold grain ... But some folk will have nothing to 
do with a winnowing-basket ; it harbours epilepsy, they say, 
though how or why I am at a loss to think. бо they lay the 
child in. а sieve, that good luck may pour upon him as 
abundantly as grain pours through a sieve” (Denya Bray, 
The Life-History of a Brähūī, London, 1913, p. 13). The 
substitution of a corn-sieve for a winnowing-fan seems to be 
common elsewhere. 

1 Compare Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 68 sqq. ; Antoninus 
Liberalis, Lransform. 23; Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 680 sqq. 
The theft of cattle by the infant Hermes was the subject of 
Sophocles's satyric drama Ichneutae or The Trackers, of 
which some considerable fragments have been discovered in 
recent years. The scene of the play is laid on Mount Cyllene. 
Apollo appears and complains of the loss of the cattle, 
describes how he has come from Thessaly and through 
Boeotia in search of them, and offers a reward to anyone 
who will help him to find the missing beasts. The procla- 
mation reaches the ears of Silenus, who hurries to the scene 
of action and warmly proffers the services of himself and his 
Satyrs in the search, only stipulating that the reward shall 
take (he solid shape of cash down. His offer being accepted, 
the Satyrs at once open on the scent like sleuth-hounds and 
soon discover confused tracks of cattle pointing in different 
directions. But in the very heat of this discovery they are 
startled by a strange sound, the like of which they had never 
heard before. It is, in fact, the muffled sound of the lyre 
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and stole the kine which Apollo was herding.! And 
lest he should be detected by the tracks, he put 


played by the youthful Hermes in the cave. At this point 
the nymph Cyllene issues from the cavern and upbraids the 
wild creatures with the hubbub they are raising in the still- 
ness of the green wooded hills. The Satyrs tender a humble 
apology for their intrusion, but request to know the meaning 
of the strange sounds that proceed from the bowels of the 
earth. In compliance with their request the nymph explains 
how Zeus had secretly begotten Hermes on Maia in the cave, 
how she herself was acting temporarily as nurse to the child, 
how the infant grew at an astonishing and even alarming 
rate, and how, being detained in the cave by his father's 
orders, he devoted his leisure hours to constructing out of & 
dead beast a curious toy which emitted musical notes. Being 
pressed for a fuller explanation she describes how Hermes 
made the lyre out of a tortoise shell, how the instrument 
was ‘‘his only balm of grief, his comforter,” and how the 
child was transported with delight at the ravishing sweet- 
ness of the tones which spoke to him from the dead beast. 
Unmoved by this touching description, the Satyrs at once 
charge the precocious infant with having stolen the cattle. 
His nurse indignantly repels the charge, stoutly declaring 
that the poor child had inherited no propensity to thieving 
either from its father or from its mother, and recoinmending 
his accusers to go and look for the thief elsewhere, since at 
their age, with their long beards and bald heads, they ought 
to know better than to trump up such ridiculous accusa- 
tiona, for which the pu yet have to smart. The nurse's 
passionate defence of her little charge makes no more impres- 
sion on the Satyrs than her previous encomium on his musical 
talent: indeed their suspicions are quickened by her reference 
to the hides which the infant Prodigy had used in the con- 
struction of the lyre, and they unhesitatingly identify the 
skins in question with those of the missing cattle. Strong in 
this conviction, they refuse to budge till the culprit has been 
made over to them. Аё this point the Greek text begins to 
fail; we can just catch a few disjointed fragments of a heated 
dialogue between the nurse and the satyrs; the words 
* cows," “thief,” **rascal," and so forth, occur with painful 
iteration, then all is silence. See T'he Fragments of Sophocles, 
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отодђрата Tois посі TepiéÜnke, xai коџісас eis 
IlóXov tas èv Xovràs eie omHAaLov atréxpuwe, 
буо бе катабйса$ tas pèv Вурсаѕ тетра kabi- 
Acce, TOV ÔE KPE@Y тй èv KaTHVddwWCEV ёф]саѕ 
та дё karékavae: Kal Taxéws єє Кум] yero. 
Kal єйрїткєһ TPO ToU àvrpov уєроџёути xeXovyv. 
тайўтт» ёккадараѕ, eie TO KUTOS xXopOàs évreívas 
é£ àv lvoe Bowv xal épyacdpevos Xópav ebpe 
ка} wAnKTpov. 'ATóXXov бё tas Boas Enter eis 
ПфАо>» ddixveirat, xal tovs катоікодитаѕ avéxpt- 
vev. oi дё deity uév maida éXavvovra Epackor, 
ойк &xeiv ÔÈ єітєїу пої mote HAGOnoav bia тд ил 
ebpetv їуџоѕ óvvacÜat. радфу 06 ёк ts пауткў< 
Tov Kexropota Tpós Maíav eis Килә» mapa- 
yivera, ка} tov ‘Epuny nriato. 1 ё ётёдєгЁєи 
aùtòv év rois orrapyavos. 'AmóXXov ё avTOv 
трд< Aia kouícas таў Boas атте. Atos Фё 
KeAEVOVTOS атододуаг 7)pvetro. и? тєїӨшөъ дё dyer 
tov 'Ато\\в>»а cis Пу\оу kai tas Boas атоё{- 
доси. axovaas дё тс AUpas о `Ато\\оу AVTI- 
di8wor tas Boas. “Epps ё Tavras „брор a pvyya 
там» mnëdpevos éovpiLev. Amorov ёё kal 


ed. А. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 224-270. From this seemingly 
simple piece of mild buffoonery Miss J. E. Harrison would 
extract а ritual of serious and indeed solemn significance, of 
which, however, she admits that the author of the play was 
himself probably quite unconscious. See her learned essay in 
Essays and Studies presented to William Ridgeway, ed. E. 
C. Quiggin (Cambridge, 1913), pp. 136 sqq. 

1 In the Homeric Hymn to Hermes (115 sqq.) we are told 
that Hermes roasted the flesh of two oxen and divided it 
into twelve portions (for the twelve gods), but that in spite 
of hunger he ate none of it himself. 
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shoes on their feet and brought them to Pylus, and 
hid the rest in a cave; but two he sacrificed and 
nailed the skins to rocks, while of the flesh he boiled 
and ate some,! and some he burned. And quickly 
he departed to Cyllene. And before the cave he 
found a tortoise browsing. He cleaned it out, strung 
the shell with chords made from the kine he had 
sacrificed, and having thus produced a lyre he in- 
vented also a plectrum.? But Apollo came to Pylus? 
in search of the kine, and he questioned the inhabit- 
ants. They said that they had seen a boy driving 
cattle, but could not say whither they had been driven, 
because they could find no track. Having discovered 
the thief by divination, Apollo came to Maia at 
Cyllene and accused Hermes. But she showed him 
the child in his swaddling-bands. So Apollo brought 
him to Zeus, and claimed the kine; and when Zeus 
bade him restore them, Hermes denied that he had 
them, but not being believed he led Apollo to Pylus 
and restored the kine. Howbeit, when Apollo heard 
the lyre, he gave the kine in exchange for it. 
And while Hermes pastured them, he again made 
himself a shepherd's pipe and piped on it.5 And 


* Compare Sophocles, Ichneutae, 278 sqq. (The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, ii. 259). In the Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes, 22 sqq., the invention of the lyre by Hermes 
precedes his theft of the cattle. 

3 In the Homeric Hymn to Hermes (185 sqq.) it is to On- 
chestus in Boeotia, not to Pylus, that Apollo goes at first to 
inquire after the missing cattle. 

Compare the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 213 sq., where 
it is said that Apollo discovered Hermes to be the thief throu gh 
observing a certain long-winged bird. 

5 Compare the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 511 sq., where, 
however, nothing is said about an attempt of Apollo to get 
the pipes from Hermes, or about an exchange of the pipes for 
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? / ^ ^ ^ ел 
tavtnv Bovropevos Xafeiv, THY рис» раВдор 
édidou iy ёкёкттто Воокоћфу. о бё Kal таџутти 
хае арт! т? cupiyyos ўӨє\№є xal THY navTuciv 
? A \ A / ` \ ^ , 
émeAÜeiv: xai dovs diddoxerar thv 014 тфу Хуфу 
pavtixnv. Leds дё айтору кўрика éavtod kai Өєфъ 
vToxÜoviov TiOnat. 

Tavryérn 66 ёк Atos «éyévvgoe» ! Aaxedaipova, 
b , . N / е , ^ „ 
аф’ од ка} Лакєдаішоу т} хора, каћєїтол. Лакєдаі- 
povos òè kai >тартп< tHS Evpora, ds ў» ато 
AéXeyos abTÓYÜovos kal vius 21:80 KXeoya- 

elas, AuókXas kai Eùpvõi«n, Ñv &ynpev ' Akpiatos. 
AnóxXa бё kal Acoundns тїз Латібоу Kuvoprns 

€ , ^ . ^) / > 7 
kai "Такубо$. Tobrov elvai тод `А тоћ\ороѕ épo- 
pevov Xéyovatw, 0v ior @а\ХФь» йкоу атёктєеє. 


1 éyévynoe conjecturally supplied by Hercher. А verb is 
certainly wanted. It may have been #тєкє. 


the golden wand. However, there is а lacuna in the hymn 
after verse 526, and the missing passage may have contained 
the exchange in question and the request of Hermes for the 

ift of divination, both of which are mentioned by Apollo- 
ps but omitted in the hymn as it stands at present. See 
Allen and Sikes on the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 596 sq., 
in their edition of the Homeric Hymns, p. 190. 

1 For the gift of the golden wand, see Homeric Hymn to 
Hermes, 527 sqq. 

2 Compare the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 552 sqq. The 
reference is to the divining pebbles called thriae, which were 
personified as three winged sisters who dwelt on Parnassus, 
and are said to have been the nurses of Apollo. See Zenobius, 
Cent. v. 75; Callimachus, Hymn to Apollo, 45, with the 
Scholiast ; Etymologicum Magnum, р. 455. 45, 8.v. @pia; 
Hesychius, s.v. @pial; Anecdota Graeca, ed. Im. Bekker, i. 
265. 11, 8.0. Opiáciov wedfov. According to one account, the 
divining pebbles were an invention of Athena, which so dis- 
gusted Apollo that Zeus caused that mode of divination to 
fall into discredit, though it had been in high repute before ; 
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wishing to get the pipe also, Apollo offered to give 
him the golden wand which he owned while he 
herded cattle.! But Hermes wished both to get the 
wand for the pipe and to acquire the art of divina- 
tion. So he gave the pipe and learned the art of 
divining by pebbles? And Zeus appointed him 
herald to himself and to the infernal gods. 

Taygete had by Zeus a son Lacedaemon, after 
whom the country of Lacedaemon is called.? Lace- 
daemon and Sparta, daughter of Eurotas (who was a 
son of Lelex,* a son of the soil, by а Naiad nymph 
Cleocharia), had а son Amyclas and a daughter Eury- 
dice, whom Acrisius married. Amyclas and Diomede, 
daughter of Lapithus, had sons, Cynortes and 
Hyacinth.? They say that this Hyacinth was beloved 
of Apollo and killed by him involuntarily with the 


and Apollo vented his spite at the practitioners of a rival art 
by saying that ** There be many that cast pebbles, but few 
prophets.” See Zenobius, l.c.; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
@pla. This tradition may perhaps be accepted as evidence 
that in time the simple mode of divination by pebbles went 
out of fashion, being cast into the shade by the far more 
stately and imposing ritual of the frenzied prophetesses at 
Delphi, whose wild words were accepted as the very utterances 
of the deity. However, we are informed that in the temple 
at Delphi there were divining pebbles in a bowl on a tripod. 
and that when an inquirer applied to the oracle, the pebbles 
danced about in the bowl, while the inspired priestess pro- 
phesied. See Nonnus, іп Westermann’s Mythographi Graeci, 
Appendix Narrationum, No. 67, p. 384 ; Suidas, s.v. Пиво. 
As to Greek divination by pebbles, see A. Bouché-Leclercq, 
Histoire de la Divination dans Г Antiquité, i. 192, 8qq. ; and 
my note on Pausanias, vii. 25. 10 (vol. iv. pp. 172 sqq.). 

? Compare Pausanias, iii. 1. 2; Scholiast on Euripides, 
Orestes, 626. 

* According to Pausanias (iii. 1. 1), Eurotas was a son of 
Myles, who was a son of Lelex. 

Compare Pausanias, iii. 1. 3. 
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Kvvoprov ё llepujpms, ôs yape? Topyodorny 
т» Пєрсёюѕ, кадатєр Xrnoiyopos фус, xai 
tintet Tuvddpewv кароу ' Adapéa Лєйкїтто>. 
"Adapéws дё» оду kal ’Apnyns tis Olfáxov! 
Лоукєіс тє кай I0as ка) Пєїто$* катӣ sroXXoUs 
дё “Ias ёк Tlocesdavos Xéyerai. Avyneds дё 
оЁудєркіа, Sunveyxev, os Kal TA v0 yiv Üecpetv. 
Лєикіттоу бё Ouyatépes éyévovto 'IXáewa xal 
Ooífgm tavtas артасаутєѕ &yguav Лідс коурог. 
mpos 66 tavtas “Apotvony éyévynoe. Taro piy- 
ута 'AmóXXov, N 96 'АтскМмүтд» yevvad. tives 
66 'Аскћттє‹ди ойк é£ "Apowons ths Аєикїтттоу 
Aéyovow, GAN ёк Kopwvidos ts Preyvou èv 


1 OiBáAov Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 511, Aegius: 
oiBddou А. 


1 See above, i. 3.3; Nicander, Ther. 901 sqq., with the 
Scholiast on v. 902; Pausanias, iii. 1. 3, iii. 19.5; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, i. 241 sqq. ; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 161—219 ; Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. xxi. 66; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 37, 135 sg. (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 117; Second Vatican Mythographer, 181). "The 
tomb of Hyacinth was shown at Amyclae under the great 
image of Apollo; a bronze door opened into the tomb, and 
sacrifices were there offered to him as a hero. See Pausanias, 
iii. 19. 3. Compare Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Third Edition, 
i. 313 sqq. | 

2 See above, i. 9. 5, where Apollodorus represents Perieres 
as the son of Aeolus (compare i. 7. 3), though he adds that 
1nany people regarded him as the son of Cynortas. See below 
iii. 10. 4 note. 

3 Compare Pindar, Nem. x. 62 (116) sq. ; Pausanias, iv. 
2. 7 (who seems to have misunderstood the foregoing passage 
of Pindar); Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 553; Hyginus, 
Fab. 14, p. 42, ed. Bunte. 

* See below, iii. 11. 2. 
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cast of a quoit.! Cynortes had a son Perieres, who 
married Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus, as Ste- 
sichorus says, and she bore Tyndareus, Icarius, Apha- 
reus, and Leucippus.? Aphareus and Arene, daughter 
of Oebalus, had sons Lynceus and Idas and Pisus; 
but according to many, Idas is said to have been 
gotten by Poseidon. Lynceus excelled in sharpness 
of sight, so that he could even see things under 
ground. Leucippus had daughters, Hilaira and 
Phoebe: these the Dioscuri carried off and married.* 
Besides them Leucippus begat Arsinoe: with her 
Apollo had intercourse, and she bore Aesculapius. 
But some affirm that Aesculapius was not a son of 
Arsinoe, daughter of Leucippus, but that he was a 
son of Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas in Thessaly.’ 


5 The ancients were divided with regard to the mother of 
Aesculapius, some maintaining that she was а Messenian 
woman Arsinoe, daughter of Leucippus, others that she was 
a Thessalian woman Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas. See the 
Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 8 (14), who quotes authorities 
on both sides: amongst the champions of Arsinoe were 
Asclepiades and an Argive writer named Socrates. The claims 
of the Messenian Arsinoe were naturally supported by pa- 
triotic Messenians, who looked on the god and his sons as in 
a sense their fellow countrymen. бее Pausanias, ii. 20. 3-7, 
iv. 3. 2, iv. 31. 12. Apollodorus apparently accepted the 
Messenian view. But on the other side a long array of autho- 
rities declared in favour of Coronis, and her claim to be the 
mother of the god had the powerful support of the priesthood 
of Aesculapius at Epidaurus, one of the principal seats of the 
worship of the healing god. See the Homeric Hymn to 
Aesculapius, xvi. 1 899.; Pindar, Pyth. iii. 8 (14) 897. ; 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argonaut. iv. 616 sq. ; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 71.1, v. 74. 6; Pausanias, ii. 26. 3-7; Hyginus, Fab. 
202; 4d. Astronom. ii. 40 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 617 ; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, T'heb. iii. 506; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 17 and 
37 (First Vatican Mythographer, 46 and 115). Pausanias, 
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OeccaMa. rai faci épaaÜ var tavrns Amoh- 
Mova Kat evOéos auvenOciv. тти 66€! пара тт} 
^ ы ГА е , 9 LÁ - ^ Ka 
той татро$ yywpny [éXopévgv]? “Ioyvi тф Kau- 
ves dead avvoiketv.  'AsróNXov 0ё TOV pev 
amayyeiMavTa корака karapárat, 0v? Téws Nev- 
Kov бута ёптоіпсє uéXava, айтти ё атёктєтеє. 
Katopevns бё айтӣсѕ* ápmácas To Bpédos ёк тӯ 
торӣ mpos Xeipova tov Kévravpov ўрєукє, тар 
| Thy 84 Acgius, Heyne, Müller, Hercher, Wagner: To 

83 A, Westermann, Bekker. 

* éáxouévyy Heyne, Müller, Wagner: éAouévov A, Bekker: 
фАшцфуоуо R^: épouévov Sevinus, Westermann. Hercher 
omits the word, perhaps rightly. 

8 ty Faber, "Ihe MSS. read $s or és. 


4 abriis A, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Her- 
cher; Taórgs КЕК", Wagner. 


who expressly rejects the claim of Arsinoe, quotes in favour 
of Coronis n Delphic oracle, which he regards as decisive ; 
for who should know tho true mother of Aesculapius better 
than his own father Apollo? The testimony of the deity 
for once was quite unambiguous. It ran thus :— 


“О born to be the world’s great joy, Aesculapius, 

Offspring of love, whom Phlegyas! daughter, fair Coronis, 

bore to me 

In rugged. Kpidaurns.” 
Neo Pausanias, ii. 20. 7. In modern times the stones of Epi- 
durus, if wo may say во, havo risen up to testify to the truth 
of this oracle, For in the course of the modern excavations 
at the great, Mpidaurian sanctuary of Aesculapius there was 
discovered a limestone tablet inscribed with a hymn in honour 
of Apollo and Acseulapius, in which the family tree of the 
junior god is set. out with the utmost precision, and it entirely 
confirma the Delphic oracle. The author of the hymn was a 
certain native of Epidaurus, by name Isyllus, a man of such 
Nerupulous accuracy that before publishing his hymn he took 
the precaution of submitting it to the fount of knowledge at 
Delphi with au inquiry whether the god would sanction its 
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And they say that Apollo loved her and at once con- 
sorted with her, but that she, against her father's 
judgment, preferred and cohabited with Ischys, 
brother of Caeneus. Apollo cursed the raven that 
brought the tidings and made him black instead of 
white, as he had been before; but he killed Coronis. 
As she was burning, he snatched the babe from the 
pyre and brought it to Chiron, the centaur, Бу 


publication. The deity granted his permission in very 
cordial terms; hence we may look on the hymn as an 
authentic document bearing the imprimatur of the Delphic 
Apollo himself. In it the pedigree of Aesculapius is traced 
as follows: Father Zeus bestowed the hand of the Muse 
Erato on Malus in holy matrimony (óaíow: уйно). The pair 
had a daughter Cleophema, who married Phlegyas, a native 
of Epidaurus; and Phlegyas had by her à daughter Aegla, 
otherwise known as Coronis, whom Phoebus of the golden 
bow beheld in tbe house of her grandfather Malus, and falling 
in love he got by her a child, Aesculapius. See 'E$muepis 
dpxatioAovyucf), iii. (1885) coll. 65 sqq. ; Н. Collitz and Е. Bechtel, 
Sammlung der griechischen Dralekt-Inschriften, iii. 1, pp. 
162 sqq., No. 3342. 

! 'The story how Coronis played her divine lover false and 
was killed by him, and how the god rescued his child from 
the burning pyre and carried him to Chiron, is told by Pindar, 
Pyth. iii. 8 (14) sgg. Compare the Scholia on this passage 
of Pindar, especially on v. 27 (48); Pausanias, ii. 26. 6 
(according to whom it was Hermes, not Apollo, who snatched 
the child from the burning руге); Hyginus, Fab. 209; id. 
Astronom. ii. 40; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. 
iii. 506 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. б. Н. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 17, 37, and 118 (First Vatican Mythographer, 46 
and 115; Second Vatican Mythographer, 128). АП these 
writers, except Pindar and Pausanias, relate the story of the 
tell-tale raven and his punishment. The story isalso told by 
Ovid (Metamorph. ii. 534 sqq.) and Antoninus Liberalis 
(Transform., 20), but neither of them mentions Aesculapius. 
It was narrated by Pherecydes, wbo may have been the source 
from which the other writers drew their information. See 
Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 34 (59). The name of the 
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@1 kai Tw iatpixny ка} Thv KuvnyeriKny Tpedo- 
pevos 60:8аубт. Kal yevouevos weupovpyyucós Kal 
THY тё aoKynaoas ёті тоу où uóvov éxcXvé 
tivas dmroÜvijo kew, ANN’ avýyeipe Kal rovs amola- 
vóvras* mapa yap "A@nvas Xaflóv rò ёк TOY 
preBav ths l'opyóvos риёи alpa, тф uév ёк TeV 
ар:стєр@у puévts Tpos фбора» àvÜporrev éypfyro, 
тф бё ёк tav OecfiQv mpos awrnpiav, кай dia 
тойтоу? Toùs TeÜvnkóras áàviyewev. [edpov® 0 
Tivas Xeyouévovs аатта йт avro), Katavéa 
kai AvkoÜüpyov, es XTHaiyopos yeu <év> Epu- 
фу], ‘Immodvtov, œs б та Маотакткй ovy- 


1 ФА: ov Hercher, Wagner. 

? 8:4 rovrov A, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, 
Hercher: 8:4 rodro ES, Wagner (but wrongly, since 8:4 with 
the accusative is never used to express the instrument). 

5 As Heyne pointed out, the following list of persons 
raised from the dead by Aesculapius is probably a marginal 
gloss which has crept into the text. Nowhere else does 
Apollodorus speak of himself in the first person or indeed 
make any reference to himself. 


human lover of Coronis is given as Ischys, son of Elatus, by 
Pindar and Pausanias in agreement with Apollodorus. But 
Antoninus Liberalis calls him Alcyoneus; Lactantius Pla- 
cidus and the Second Vatican Mythographer call him Lycus ; 
and the First Vatican Mythographer describes him (Fab. 115) 
simply as the son of Elatus. As to the connexion of Coronis 
with the raven or the crow in Greek legendary lore, see my 
note on Pausanias, ii. 17. 11 (vol. iii. pp. 72 89.). Compare 
D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 93. 

1 Compare Zenobius, Cent. i. 18, who probably copied 
Apollodorus. According to Euripides (Ion, 999 sqq.), Pallas 
gave Erichthonius two drops of the Gorgon's blood, one of 
them a deadly poison, the other а powerful medicine for the 
healing of diseases. 

2 For other lists of dead men whom Aesculapius is said: 
to have restored to life, see Sextus Empiricus, p. 658, ed. 
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whom he was brought up and taught the arts of 
healing and hunting. And having become a surgeon, 
and carried the art to a great pitch, he not only pre- 
vented some from dying, but even raised up the dead; 
for he had received from Athena the blood that 
flowed from the veins of the Gorgon, and while he 
used the blood that flowed from the veins on the left 
side for the bane of mankind, he used the blood that 
flowed from the right side for salvation, and by that 
means he raised the dead.! I found some who are 
reported to have been raised by him,? to wit, Capa- 
neus and Lycurgus, as Stesichorus says in the 
Eriphyle ; Hippolytus, as the author of the Nau- 


Bekker; Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 (96) ; Scholiast 
‚оп Euripides, Alcestis, 1. These two Scholiasts mention that 
according to Pherecydes the people who died at Delphi were 
raised from the dead by Aesculapius. То the list of dead men 
whom Aesculapius restored to life, Propertius adds Androgeus, 
son of Minos (ii. 1. 61 sq.). 

3 The resurrection of these two men by the power of Aes- 
culapius is mentioned also, on the authority of Stesichorus, 
by the Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestis, 1, and the Scholiast 
on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 (96). Otherwise the event is appa- 
rently not noticed by ancient writers, and of the many legen- 
dary persons who bore the name of Lycurgus we do not know 
which is referred to. Heyne conjectured that the incident 
took place in the war of the Epigoni against Thebes, when 
Capaneus, one of the original Seven against Thebes, and 
Lycurgus, son of Pronax (as to whom see i. 9. 13) may have 
been restored to life by Aesculapius. This conjecture is con- 
firmed by a passage of Sextus Empiricus (p. 658 ed. Bekker), 
where we read: ‘‘Stesichorus in his Eriphyle says that he 
(Aesculapius) raised up some of those who fell at Thebes." 

* As to the restoration of Hippolytus to life by Aesculapius 
see Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 (96) sgq., with the Scholiast ; Sextus 
Empiricus, p. 658, ed. Bekker (who quotes as his authority 
Staphylus iu his book on the Arcadians); Scholiast on Euri- 
pides, Alcestis, 1 (who quotes Apollodorus as his authority) ; 
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ypawras №ує, Tuvddpewv, б< фто: IIavvacis,! 
[4 / Е е е 3 ~ / ^ ` 
'Tuévatov, ws о Орфгкої Xéyovot, ГХадкоу то, 
Mivoos, às MeAnoayopas Xéyei.]. Zevs бё do£- 
Geis ит] NaBovtes й>Өр®то: дєратеіау tap avro)? 
BonOacty àXXiXois, éxepavvoaev avTov. Kal dia 
^ э ` э , ГА 4 M 
ToUTO Opry.a Üels Amorov kTeiveu KokNorras Tous 
Tov kepavvóv. Aù катаскєиасартаѕ. Zevs дё 
3 / ел > ` > ГА / 
éuéAAnoe ріттєр avrov eis Táprapov, дєпбєістс 


1 Taviacis S, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker: 
Tlavvacois RR? C, Wagner. 2 abro) ES: abrày А. 


Eratosthenes, Cataster. 6; Hyginus, Fab. 49; id. Astro- 
nom. ii. 14; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 434, 
vi. 353 (375). After his resurrection Hippolytus is said to 
have gone to dwell at Aricia, on the Alban Hills, near Rome, 
where he reigned as a king and dedicated a precinct to Diana. 
See Pausanias, ii. 27. 4; Virgil, Aen. vii. 761 sqq., with the 
commentary of Servius ; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 263 sqq., vi. 735 sqq. ; 
id. Metamorph. xv. 297 sqq.; Scholiast on Persius, Sat. 
vi. 56, pp. 317 sq., ed. O. Jahn; Lactantius, Divin. Inst. 
1.17; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. С. Н. Bode, 
vol. i. p. 118 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 128). ‘The 
silence of Apollodorus as to this well-known Italian legend, 
which was told to account for the famous priesthood of Diana 
at Aricia, like his complete silence as to Rome, which he 
never mentions, tends to show that Apollodorus either 
deliberately ignored the Roman empire or wrote at a time 
when there was but little intercourse between Greece and 
that part of Italy which was under Roman rule. | 

! For the raising of Tyndareus from the dead by Aescu- 
lapius see also Sextus Empiricus, p. 658, ed. Bekker; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestis, 1 (both these writers cite 
Panyasis as their authority); Lucian, De saltatione, 45 ; 
Zenobius, Cent. i. 47; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxix. 3. 

2 See above, iii. 3. 1. 

3 This account of the death of Aesculapius, the revenge of 
Apollo, and his servitude with Admetus is copied almost 
verbally by Zenobius, Cent. i. 18, but as usual without 
acknowledgment. Compare Pherecydes, quoted by the 
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pactica reports; Tyndareus, as Panyasis says;! Hy- 
menaeus, as the Orphics report ; and Glaucus, son of 
Minos,? as Melesagoras relates. But Zeus, fearing 
that men might acquire the healing art from him and 
so come to the rescue of each other, smote him with 
a thunderbolt.? Angry on that account, Apollo slew 
the Cyclopes who had fashioned the thunderbolt for 
Zeus.* But Zeus would have hurled him to Tartarus ; 


Scholiast on. Euripides, Alcestis, 1; Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 
(96) sqq. ; Euripides, Alcestis, 1 sqq., 123 sqq.; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 71. 1-3; Hyginus, Fab. 49; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. vii. 761; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
G. Н. Bode, val. i. p. 17 (First Vatican Mythographer, 46). 
According to Diodorus Siculus (/.c.) Aesculapius as a physician 
was 80 successful in his practice that the death-rate was per- 
ceptibly lowered, and Hades accused the doctor to Zeus of 
poaching on his preserves. The accusation angered Zeus, 
and he killed Aesculapius with a thunderbolt. According to 
Pherecydes, with whom Apollodorus agrees, the period of 
Apollo’s servitude with Admetus was one year ; according to 
Servius and the First Vatican Mythographer it was nine 
years, This suggests that the period may have been what 
was called a “great” or ‘‘ eternal” year, which included 
eight ordinary years. See above, iii. 4. 2, with the note on 
ji. 5. 11. According to one account the motive for Apollo's 
servitude was his love for Admetus. See Callimachus, Hymn 
to Apollo, 45 sqq. ; Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestis, 1, quoting 
Rhianus as his authority. Apollo is said to have served 
Branchus as well as Admetus (Philostratus, Epist. 57), and 
we have seen that he served Laomedon. See above, ii. 5. 9 note. 

4 According to Pherecydea, quoted by the Scholiast on 
Euripides, Alcestis, 1, it was not the Cyclopes but their sons 
whom Apollo slew. The passage of Pherecydes, as quoted by 
the Scholiast, runs as follows: ** To him" (that is, to Adme- 
tus) **came Apollo, to serve him as a thrall for а year, at the 
command of Zeus, because Apollo had slain the sons of 
Brontes, of Steropes, and of Arges. He slew them out of 
spite at Zeus, because Zeus slew his son Aesculapius with a 
шш at Pytho; for by his remedies Aesculapius raised 
the dead." 
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66 Antods éxéXevaev avTOv éviavróv ávÓpi Onred- 
cat. о ё Tapayevopevos eis Фєрй<$ прос " AÓjmrov 
тд» Dépntos TovT@ Xarpevov èmoipaive, Kal TAS 
Onreias Boas mascas SidvupotoKous érraincev. 

Eici бё оѓ Xéyovres Adapéa uév kai Аєйкїттто» 
ёк Ilepujpovs уєуёсдаг tod AióXov, Kvvóprov бё 
Tlepenpnv, тоў è OiBarov, Oig&áxov 66 «ai vidos 
vupdns Ватєіаѕ Tvvódpeov 'ImTr0okóovra 'Ináptov. 

"Ітаокдоутос̧ pév oiv éyévovro traides Aopv- 

\ 1 v ^ э А , , , 
K&Neus! Хкаѓоѕ Evapodopos Evretyns BovkoXos 


1 Дориклеоѕ. Heyne conjectured Aopkebs (comparing Pau- 
sanias, iii. 15. 1 sq.), which is accepted by Bekker and 
Hercher. | 


1 See Appendix, ‘‘ Apollo and the Kine of Admetus.” 

? As to these genealogies see above, i. 7. 3, i. 9. 5, ii. 4. 5, 
iii. 10. 3; Pausanias, ii. 21. 7, iii. 1. 3 sq., iv. 2. 2 and 4; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 284, 511. Pausanias con- 
sistently represents Perieres as the son of Aeolus, and this 
tradition had the support of Hesiod (quoted by Tzetzes, 
Schol. оъ Lycophron, 984). On the other hand Tzetzes re- 
presents Perieres as the son of Cynortes (Schol. on Lycophron, 
511). Apollodorus here and elsewhere (i. 9. 5) mentions both 
traditions without deciding between them. In two passages 
(i. 7.3, i. 9. 5) he asserts or implies that the father of Perieres 
was Acolus; in another passage (iii. 10. 3) he asserts that 
the father of Perieres was Cynortes. In the present passage 
he seems to say that according to one tradition there were 
two men of the name of Perieres: one of them was the son 
of Aeolus and father of Aphareus and Leucippus ; the other 
was the son of Cynortes and father of Oebalus, who married 
the nymph Batia and became by her the father of Tyndareus, 
Hippocoon, and Icarius. Pausanias says that Gorgophone, 
daughter of Perseus, first married Perieres and had by him 
two sons, Aphareus and Leucippus, and that after his death 
she married Oebalus, son of Cynortas (Cynortes), and had by 
him a son Tyndareus. See Pausanias, ii. 21. 7, iii. l. 4, 
iv. 2. 4. Apollodorus, on the other hand, represents Perieres 
as the father not only of Aphareus and Leucippus, but also 
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however, at the intercession of Latona he ordered 
him to serve as a thrall to a man for a year. So he 
went to Admetus, son of Pheres, at Pherae, and served 
him as a herdsman, and caused all the cows to drop 
twins.! | 

But some say that Aphareus and Leucippus were 
sons of Perieres, the son of Aeolus, and that Cynortes 
begat Perieres, and that Perieres begat Oebalus, and 
that Oebalus begat Tyndareus, Hippocoon, and Icarius 
by a Naiad nymph Batia.? 

Now Hippocoon had sons, to wit: Dorycleus, 
Scaeus, Enarophorus, Eutiches, Bucolus, Lycaethus, 


of Tyndareus and Icarius by Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus. 
See above, i. 9. 5, iii. 10. 3. "Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 
511) agrees with him as to the sons, but makes Perieres the 
son of Cynortas instead the son of Aeolus. Thus there were 
two traditions as to the father of Tyndareus ; according to 
one, his father was Perieres, according to tke other, he was 
Oebalus. But the two traditions were agreed as to the mother 
of Tyndareus, whom they represented as Gorgophone, 
daughter of Perseus. According to another account, which . 
may have been intended to reconcile the discrepant traditions 
as to the father of Tyndareus, Oebalus was the son of Perieres 
and the father of Tyndareus, Icarius, Arene, and the bastard 
Hippocoon, whom he had by Nicostrate. See Scholiast on 
Euripides, Orestes, 457; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 581. 
This account is mentioned, but apparently not accepted, by 
Apollodorus in the present passage, though he says nothing 
about the daughter Arene and the bastardy of Hippocoon. 
if we accept this last version of the genealogy, Tyndareus 
was descended both from Oebalus and Perieres, being the son 
of Oebalus and the grandson of Perieres. In a recently dis- 
covered fragment of the Catalogues of Hesiod, that poet calls 
Tyndareus an Oebalid, implying that his father was Oebalus. 
See Griechische Dichterfraymente, i., Epische und elegische 
Fragmente, bearbeitet von W. Schubart und U. von Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff (Berlin, 1907), p. 30, line 38 (Berliner 
Klassikertexte, v. 1); Hesiod, ed. H. G. Evelyn-White, p. 
194, Frag. 68, line 38 (The Loeb Classical Library). 
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AsicauDos TéBpos ! "Ierro8 oos Eüpvros “Ттттоко- 
рустт1)5 'AAxtvous "AXkev. TovTovs ттокбӧ–у 
éyov тайда< Teáptov ? кад Tuvddpewr e£éBaxe 
Naxedaipovos. ot бе фейуоуси T pos Өєстгор, kai 
cvppaxobow avT@ "ps TOUS opopous TMELOV 
éxovru' каї аде T uvddpews Өєстіоо доуатёра 
Аздар. а00:5 дє, бтє HpaxMijs Іттокофута кай 
TOUS TOUTOU таїда< йтёктєшє, KATEPXOVTAL, Kab 
тараћаџВахе Twvóápeos TV Bacielav. 
'Ikapiov pév оди kai IIepioías >йшфтї]$ vnidos 
Odas Дарасіттоѕ ‘Tyevotpos "Аајттс Пєріћєоѕ, 
kai Üvyárgp Пърує№атт, fv &ynuev "Odvacers: 
Tuvdapew бе kai Anédas Tupdvopa, ny “Exepos 
éynpe, кай KAXvrauja rpa, hv éyguev 'Awva- 
uépvov, Єт. тє Durovon, tv "Артєш$ адаратоу 
ётойсє. Atos бе Алба cuveavTos opoLoÜévros 
KÜKVQ, Kal катӣ Thy айтђи урукта Tuvddpew,* 
Atos pèv ёуєџу)Өт Похибейкт}$ kai EXévn, Tuvdd- 
pew бё Кастор «xai KXvrauuvrjorpa7.* Xéyovat 


А Zeßpós Pausanias, iii. 15. 1 sq. 

2 {карі К (Rè): ixaplwva A, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, 
Bekker, Hercher. For the form 'Ikápios compare i. 9. 5. 

3 Tuvddpew RR*: тоубареоѕ А. 

4 ка) KAutaimvhorpa inserted conjecturally by Gale, Bek- 
ker, Hercher, and Wagner, approved by Heyne. 


! As to the banishment of Tyndareus and his restoration 
by Hercules, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 5; Pausanias, ii. 
18. 7, iii. 1. 4 sq., iij. 21. 4 ; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 
457 ; Scholiast on Homer, Il. ii. 581. According to the 
Scholiasts on Euripides and Homer (ll.cc.), Icarius joined 
Hippocoon in driving his brother Tyndareus out of Sparta. 

See above, ii. 7. 3. 

3 According to the Scholiast on Homer (Od. xv. 16), the 

wife of Icarius was Dorodoche, daughter of Ortilochus ; but 
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Tebrus, Hippothous, Eurytus, Hippocorystes, Alcinus, 
and Alcon. With the help of these sons Hippocoon 
expelled [carius and Tyndareus from Lacedaemon.! 
They fled to Thestius and allied themselves with him 
in the war which he waged with his neighbours; and 
Tyndareus married Leda, daughter of Thestius. But 
afterwards, when Hercules slew Hippocoon and his 
sons,? they returned, and Tyndareus succeeded to 
the kingdom. 

Icarius and Periboea, a Naiad nymph,’ had five sons, 
Thoas, Damasippus, Imeusimus, Aletes, Perileos,* and 
a daughter Penelope, whom Ulysses married.’ Tyn- 
dareus and Leda had daughters, to wit, Timandra, 
whom Echemus married,? and Clytaemnestra, whom 
Agamemnon married; also another daughter Phy- 
lonoe, whom Artemis made immortal. But Zeus in the 
form of a swan consorted with Leda, and on the same 
night Tyndareus cohabited with her; and she bore 
Pollux and Helen to Zeus, and Castor and Cly- 
taemnestra to Tyndareus. But some say that Helen 


he adds that according to Pherecydes she was Asterodia, 
daughter of Eurypylus. 

* Perileos (Perilaus), son of Icarius, is said to have accused 
the matricide Orestes at the court of the Areopagus. See 
Pausanias, viii. 34. 4. 

5 Compare Pausanias, iii. 12, 1, iii. 20. 10 sq. According 
to the former of these passages, Ulysses won her hand in a 
foot-race. As to races for brides, see iii. 9. 2, Epitome ii. 5, 
and note on i. 7. 8. 6 Compare Pausanias, viii. 5. ]. 

7 Compare Euripides, Helen, 16 sqq. ; Lucian, Dial. deorum, 
xx. 14; id. Charidemus, 7; Scholiast on Homer, Od. Xi. 
208; Hyginus, Fab. 77; id. Astronom. ii. 8; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 27, 
64, 119 sq., 163 (First Vatican Mythographer, 78 and 204 ; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 132; Third Vatican Mytho- 

rapher, 3. 6). As the fruit of herintercourse with the swan, 
Leda is said to have laid an egg, which in the time of Pau- 
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66 Éyto, Nepécews "EXévgv elvai kai Atos. тайт 
yàp т> Atos $evyovcav avvovoíav eis xiva THY 
рорфђ» nerafBaXetv, ouou0évra dé kai Aia kUkvo 
ouvenOeiv: ттуу 06 qv ёк тўс a vvovaías алотєкєїр, 
тодто ёё év тоїѕ Aces?! ebpóvra Tivà TroLméva 
Ansa коџісарта бойўуаь, Tv бё karaÜDeuévqv eis 
Adpvaxa dvXdacetw, Kal xpóvo кабзўкоут: yevyn- 
0ctcav 'EXévqv às ё auths Óvyarépa трёфег. 
yevouévgy бё айтђи rarei бїатрєтй Onoevs 
aprácas eis "Adidvas” ёкошоє. Полидеука ё 
каї Каттор% émioTparevcavres, èv " А:доу On- 
aéws буто$, alpovat т» ToAL kai Tijv "EXévgv 
AapPavovet, каї Tv Onoéws џттёра AiÜpav 


l &Agegiww А: &Aceow S: Edccow L. Preller (Griechische 
Mythologie’, ii. 110, note 5), Hercher (compare Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 88, èv тф ёе). 

? -adldvas SR (first hand): àá6fjvas R (second hand), A. 

3 Кастор. Here SR add eis 'Афібраѕ or eis 'A05jvas, as 
above. The words are omitted by Bekker, Hercher, and 
Wagner. 


— 


sanias was still to be seen hanging by ribbons from the roof 
of the temple of Hilaira and Phoebe at Sparta. бее Pau- 
sanias, iii. 16. 1. According to one account (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 78), Castor, Pollux, and Helen all emerged 
from а single egg; according to another account (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 204), Leda laid two eggs, one of which 
produced Castor and Pollux, and the other Clytaemnestra 
and Helen. In heaven the twins Castor and Pollux had each, 
if we may believe Lucian, half an egg on or above his head 
in token of the way in which he had been hatched. See 
Lucian, Dialog. deorum, xxvi. 1. For the distinction between 
Pollux and Castor, the former being regarded as the son of 
Zeus and the latter as the son of Tyndareus, see Pindar. 
Nem. x. 79 (149) sq. According to Hesiod, both Pollux and 
Castor were sons of Zeus. бее Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. 
x. 80 (150). 
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was a daughter of Nemesis and:Zeus; for that she, 
flying from the arms of Zeus, changed herself into a 
goose, but Zeus in his turn took the likeness of a 
swan and so enjoyed her; and as the fruit of their 
loves she laid an egg, and a certain shepherd found it 
in the groves and brought and gave it to Leda; and 
she put it in a chest and kept it; and when Helen 
was hatched in due time, Leda brought her up as 
her own daughter. And when she grew into a 
lovely woman, Theseus carried her off and brought 
her to Aphidnae.? But when Theseus was in Hades, 
Pollux and Castor marched against Aphidnae, took 
the city, got possession of Helen, and led Aethra, the 


! With this variant story of the birth of Helen compare 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 88 (who may have followed 
Apollodorus); Eratosthenes, Cataster. 25; Pausanias, i. 
33. 7 sq. ; Scholiast on Callimachus, Hymn to Artemis, 232 ; 
Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 8. According to Eratosthenes and 
the Scholiast on Callimachus (77. cc.), the meeting between Zeus 
and Nemesis, in the shape respectively of a swan and a goose, 
took place at Rhamnus in Attica, where Nemesis had a 
famous sanctuary, the marble ruins of which may still be seen 
in a beautiful situation beside the sea. The statue of the 
goddess at Rhamnus was wrought by the hand of Phidias, 
and on the base he represented Leda bringing the youthful 
Helen to her mother Nemesis. In modern times some of 
these marble reliefs have been found on the spot, but they 
are too fragmentary to admit of heing identified. See Pau- 
sanias, i. 33. 2-8, with my commentary, vol. ii. pp. 455 sqq. 

? As to the captivity of Helen at Aphidnae, апа her rescue 
by her brothers Castor and Pollux, see Apollodorus, Epitome, 
i. 23; Herodotus, ix. 73; Strabo, ix. 1. 17, p. 396 ; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 63. 2—5; Plutarch, Theseus, 31 sq. ; Pausanias, 
i. 17. 5, i. 41. 3, ii. 22. 6, iii. 18. 4 sq., compare v. 19. 3; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 503; Hyginus, Fab 79. 
The story was told by the historian Hellanicus (Scholiast 
on Homer, Il. iii. 144), and in part by the poet Aleman 
(Scholiast on Homer, Tl. iii. 242). 
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8 dyovciv  aixpáXoeTov.  ."rapeyévovro бё eis 
тарту» émi тд» 'EXévgs уүароу ot Bact 
Aevovres '"EXXá800s. сау дё of uvgoTevóuevo 
о(@є "Odvacers Aaéprov, Aropndns Tuôéws, 
'" AvríXoxos Néaopos, 'Ayamývæp ' Avykatov, X0é- 
veros Karavéos, Apdipayos ! Ктєатоу, Odros 
Evputov, Méyns Фо\єос, А ифїХохо$ "Audiapdov, 
MevecOevs Ilereo, Xyedios <каі> 'EmíoTpodos 
«Idérov»,? Tlorvéevos 'Ayaa0évovs, Unvérews 
«LrmraXk(uov», Anitos < АМктороѕ>,5 Alas 
"Oixéos, ' AakáXados кай 'IáXuevos " Apeos, 'EXe- 
$jvep Xarkwdovtos, Ейилу\о$ 'Абил}тоу, Ioxv- 
moitns lMeuí0ov, Aeovrevs Kopovov, Подаћєіргоѕ 
kai Maydov `Аскћ\атіод, Piroxryrns Ioíavros, 
Едротућоѕ Evaipovos, Протєсіћаос Idixdouv, 
MervéAaos ' Arpéos, Alas kai 'Тєйкро$ TeXapóvos, 


l'Aué(uaxos Heyne: àuplàoxos SA. The name 'Адф!- 
Aoxos occurs below. 

2 Xxeblos <ко) > "Етістрофоѕ <’Iplrov> Palmer, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner: Zxébios Erio rpópov А. 

3 TInvéAews  «'ImraAkiuov kal Лтїтоѕ <'AAexrpudvos > 
Heyne: IlyvéAews -—'ITmxaAk(uov7, Afuros -—'AAÉkTOpos > 
Bekker. 


! For another list of the suitors of Helen, see Hyginus, - 
Fab.81. Hesiod in his Catalogues gave a list of the suitors 
of Helen, and of this list considerable fragments have been 
discovered in recent years. They include the names of 
Menelaus, the two sons of Amphiaraus (Alcmaeon and 
Amphilochus), Ulysses, Podarces, son of Iphiclus, Protesilaus, 
son of Actor, < Menestheus>, son of Peteos, Ajax of Salamis, 
Elephenor, son of Chalcodon, and Idomeneus, son of Minos. 
Thus the list only partially agrees with that of Apollodorus, 
for it comprises the names of Podarces and ldomeneus, 
which are omitted by Apollodorus, who also mentions only 
one son of Amphiaraus, namely Amphilochus. Hyginus 
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mother of Theseus, away captive. Now the kings 
of Greece repaired to Sparta to win the hand of 
Helen. The wooers were these:!— Ulysses, son of 
Laertes; Diomedes, son of Tydeus; Antilochus, son 
of Nestor; Agapenor, son of Ancaeus; Sthenelus, 
son of Capaneus; Amphimachus, son of Cteatus; 
Thalpius, son of Eurytus; Meges, son of Phyleus ; 
Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus; Menestheus, son 
of Peteos; Schedius and  Epistrophus, sons of 
Iphitus; Polyxenus, son of Agasthenes; Peneleos, 
son of Hippalcimus; Leitus, son of Alector; Ajax, 
son of Oileus; Ascalaphus and Ialmenus, sons of 
Ares; Elephenor, son of Chalcodon; Eumelus, son 
of Adinetus; Polypoetes, son of Perithous ; Leonteus, 
. son of Coronus; Podalirius and Machaon, sons of 
Aesculapius ; Philoctetes, son of Poeas; Eurypylus, 
son of Evaemon ; Protesilaus, son of Iphiclus ; Mene- 
laus, son of Atreus; Ajax and Teucer, sons of 


includes Idomeneus, but not Podarces, nor the sons of 
Amphiaraus. In these recently discovered fragments Hesiod 
does not confine himself to a bare list of names; he contrives 
to hit off the different characters of the suitors by describing 
the different manners of their wooing. Thus the canny and 
thrifty Ulysses brought no wedding presents, because he was 
quite sure he had no chance of winning the lady. On the 
other hand, the bold Ajax was extremely liberal with his 
offer of other people's property ; he promised to give magni- 
ficent presents in the shape of sheep and oxen which he pro- 
osed to lift from the neighbouring coasts and islands. 
domeneus sent nobody to woo the lady, but came himself, 
trusting apparently to the strength of his personal attrac- 
tions to win her heart and carry her home with him 
a blooming bride. See Griechische Dichterfragmente, i., 
Epische und elegische Fragmente, bearbeitet von W. Schubart 
und U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Berlin, 1907), pp. 28 
sqq. (Berliner Klassikertevte, v. 1); Hesiod, ed. H. G. 
Evelyn-White (London, 1914), pp. 192 sqq. (The Loeb Clas- 
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9 IIdrpoxkXos Mevoitiov. tovrwy орф» TO Tos 
Tuvddpews ededoixer ш) <тро>кр@ёуто$ ї évós 
стасийсюсиу ot №гтог. 2тосҳоџёрои дё 'Ova- 
ews, éàv cvAAáf rat трд$ TÓV IImveXórr js айтф 
ya pov, broOnces Oat TpóTrOV TLVÀ б ov џтдєша 
YEVÁTETAL a Táaus, ws „Отёс Ҳєто атф суХМрре- 
сда: ò Tuvddpews, mavTas elev eEopxioar TOUS 
uro Tfpas Вопӣђсєи, ёду 0 трокрибєіѕ vupptos 
ÚTÒ ANNOU TLVOS адисўтал тєрї Tv ydpov. акодсаҳ 
бё TOUTO Tuvddpews TOUS штотӯраѕ ёЁоркібе, Kal 
Mevédaov Èv аўтд< aipeirat vvudíov, 'Oàvcc e 
бё тара Чкаріоо pvyaTevera, IInveXóm qv. 

XI. Mevékaos pev obv ёё 'EXévgs ‘Eppsovny 
éyévynoe Kal ката Twas Nixóort атор, ёк SovAns 
<è>? ILepíóos, yévos AitwAtdos, ў кабатєр 


1 <apo>xpiévros Faber, Heyne, Hercher: кр:бёутоѕ SA, 
Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Wagner. Compare ó прокр:бє!; 
a few lines below. 

2 $ё inserted by Westermann, accepted by Bekker, Her. 
cher, Wagner. 


? Compare Hesiod, in Epische und elegische Fragmente, 
ed. W. Schubart und U. von Wilamowitz- Moellendorff, p. 
33; Hesiod, ed. H. G. Evelyn-White, p. 198; Euripides, 
Iphig. in Aulis, 57 sqq. ; Thucydides, i. 9; Pausanias, iii. 
20. 9; Scholiast on Homer, Il. ii. 339; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 202. According to Pausanias (l.c.) the suitors 
took the oath standing on the severed pieces of a horse. As 
to the custom of standing on the pieces of a sacrificial victim 
or passing between them at the making of solemn covenants, 
see Folk-lore in the Old Testament, i. 392 sqq. 

2 Homer definitely affirms (Od. iv. 12-14 ; compare ІІ. iii. 
174 sq.) that Helen had only one child, her daughter Her- 
mione. But according to Hesiod, whose verses are quoted 
by the Scholiast on Sophocles, Electra, 539, Helen afterwards 
bore a son Nicostratus to Menelaus. Compare Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. iv. 11, who tells us further that according to ` 
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Telamon; Patroclus, son of Menoetius. Seeing the 
multitude of them, Tyndareus feared that the pre- 
ference of one might set the others quarrelling; but 
Ulysses promised that, if he would help him to win 
the hand of Penelope, he would suggest a way by 
which there would be no quarrel. And when Tyn- 
dareus promised to help him, Ulysses told him to 
exact an oath from all the suitors that they would 
defend the favoured bridegroom against any wrong 
that might be done him in respect of his marriage. 
On hearing that, Tyndareus put the suitors on their 
oath,! and while he chose Menelaus to be the 
bridegroom of Helen, he solicited Icarius to bestow 
Penelope on Ulysses. 

XI. Now Menelaus had by Helen a daughter 
Hermione and, according to some, a son Nico- 
stratus ;? and by a female slave Pieris, an Aetolian, 


more recent writers Helen had а son Corythus or Helenus 
by Alexander (Paris). According to Dictys Cretensis (Bell. 
T'rojan. v. 5), Helen had three sons by Alexander, namely, 
Bunomus, Corythus, and Idaeus, who were accidentally 
killed at Troy through the collapse of a vaulted roof. The 
Scholiast on Homer, Il. iii. 175, says that the Lacedae- 
monians worshipped two sons of Helen, to wit, Nicostratus 
and Aethiolas. He further mentions, on the authority of 
Ariaethus, that Helen had by Menelaus a son Maraphius, 
from whom the Persian family of the Maraphions was 
descended. See Dindorf’s edition ef the Scholia on the 
Iliad, vol. i. pp. 147 sq., vol. iii. p. 171. According to one 
account, Helen had a daughter by Theseus before she was 
married to Menelaus; this daughter was Iphigenia ; Helen 
entrusted her to her sister Clytaemuestra, who reared the 
child and passed her off on her husband Agamemnon as her 
own offspring. This account of the parentage of Iphigenia 
was supported by the autbority of Stesichorus and other 
poets. ee Pausanias, ii. 22. 6 sq. ; Antoninus Liberalis, 
Transform. 27. Sophocles represents Menelaus as having 
two children before he sailed for Troy (Electra, 539 sq.). 
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'AkovciAaós фто: Tnpnidos, MewyamévÓn, ёк 
Kvwacias Фё vipdns ката Etunrov Bevodapmov. 
Тоу бё ёк Andas wyevouévov traidwv Кастор 
uèv тїскє Ta xarà TóXeuov, IloAvdevKns ё 
туури, Kal 0:4 тт» dvopelay éxrnOnoav apopo- 
tepot Atooxovpot. Bovropuevor 06 yuat tas 
AevkimTrov Üvyarépas ёк Meoonvns ápmrácavres 
éynuav: kai yiverat èv IoXv6eUxovs xai Boifns 


! Compare Homer, Od. iv. 10-12. 

2 Compare Homer, Il. iii. 237 ; Od. хі. 300. 

5 That is, ‘‘striplings of Zeus.” 

4 The usual tradition seems to have been that Idas and 
Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus, were engaged to be married 
to the daughters of Leucippus, who were their cousins, since 
Aphareus and Leucippus were brothers (see above, iii. 10. 3). 
They invited to their wedding Castor and Pollux, who were 
cousins both to the bridegrooms and the brides, since Tyn- 
dareus, the human father of Castor and Pollux (see above, 
iii. 10. 7), was & brother of Aphareus and Leucippus (see 
above, iii. 10. 3). But at the wedding Castor and Pollux 
carried off the brides, and being pursued by the bridegrooms, 
Idas and Lynceus, they turned on their pursuers. In the 
fight which ensued, Castor and Lynceus were slain, and Idas 
was killed by Zeus with а thunderbolt. бее Theocritus, 
xxii. 137 sqq. ; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. iii. 243 ; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Nem. x. 60 (112) ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 546 ; 
id. Chiliades, ii. 686 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 80; Ovid, Fasti, v. 
699 sqqg.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. 
Bode, vol. i. p. 27 (First Vatican Mythographer, 77). Accord- 
ing to Apollodorus, however, the fight between the cousins 
was occasioned by a quarrel arising over the division of some 
cattle which they had lifted from Arcadia in a, joint raid. 
This seems to have been the version of the story which 
Pindar followed; for in his description of the fatal affray 
between the cousins (Nem. x. 60 (112) seqq.) he speaks only of 
anger about cattle as the motive that led Idas to attack 
Castor. The rape of һе daughters of Leucippus by Castor 
and Pollux was u favourite subject in art. See Pausanias, 
i. 18. 1, iii. 17. 3 iii. 18. 11, iv. 31. 9. The names of the 
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or, according to Acusilaus, by Tereis, he had a son 
Megapenthes ;! and by a nymph Cnossia, according 
to Eumelus, he had a son Xenodamus. 

Of the sons born to Leda Castor practised the art 
of war, and Pollux the art of boxing ;? and on account 
of their manliness they were both called Dioscuri.’ 
And wishing to marry the daughters of Leucippus, 
they carried them off from Messene and wedded 
them ;* and Pollux had Mnesileus by Phoebe, and 


damsels, as we learn from Apollodorus, were Phoebe and 
Hilaira. Compare Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. "AQibva ; Pro- 
pertius, і. 2. 15 sg. ; Hyginus, Fab. 80. At Sparta they had 
a sanctuary, in which young maidens officiated as priestesses 
and were called Leucippides after the goddesses. See Pau- 
sanias, iii. 16. 1. From an obscure gloss of Hesychius (s.v. 
тола) we may perhaps infer that these maiden priestesses, 
like the goddesses, were two in number, and that they were 
called ‘‘the colts of the Leucippides.” Further, since the 
name of Leucippus, the legendary father of the goddesses, 
means simply ‘‘ White Horse,” it is tempting to suppose that 
the Leucippides, like their priestesses, were spoken of and 
perhaps conceived as white horses. More than that, Castor 
and Pollux, who carried off these white-horse maidens, if we 
may call them so, were not only constantly associated with 
horses, but were themselves called White Horses (АєукбтолЛо!) 
by Pindar, Pyth. i. 66 (126) and ‘‘ White Colts of Zeus” by 
Euripides in a fragment of his lost play the Antiope. See 
S. Wide, Lakonische Kulte (Leipsic, 1893), pp. 331 sq.; 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 442. These coincidences can hardly be 
accidental. They point to the worship of a pair of brother 
deities conceived as white horses, and married to a pair of 
sister deities conceived as white mares, who were served by 
a pair of maiden priestesses called White Colts, assisted 
apparently by a boy priest or priests ; for a Laconian inscrip- 
i du describes а certain youthtul Marcus Aurelius Zeuxi pus 

Mere of the Leucippides and neatherd (? Sovaydp) of the 
Туп rids," that is, of Castor and Pollux. See P. Cauer, 
Delectus Inscriptionum Graecarum | propter. dialectum me- 
morabilium’, p. 17, No. 36; Н. Collitz und Е. Bechtel, 
Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, iii. 2, pp. 
40 sg., No. 4499. 
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Mvnoihews, Кастороѕ бё ка} 'IXaetpas "Avevyav. 
éA dc avres 66 ёк тӯ `Аркадіаѕ бофь elav pera 
TOV "A dapéws таідоу “Ida xai AuyKéws, ё ётитрё- 
TrOUGLV "да дгећеѓи" 1 о 6é TELOV Воду eis uépn 
тёссара, тоб тр®тоу катафағудитоѕ eiTe THs 
Aelas тд ўшсо écecOar, xai тод Oevrépov тд 
Aovróv. ка} decas KaTnvdhwae TÒ иёро$ тд 
iOvov трфто$ ° `1бав, каї TO TOU adedpod, Kai 
рєт" éxetvov тђу Хеѓау eis Meconvny nrace. 
ттратєйтауте$ бе ent Meconvny oi Atooxoupot 
тўи тє №єіау ёкєіити Kal TOXAV AANV TUVE- 
Aavvouct. kai TOv “дар ENO wV Kal Tov Avykéa. 
Аиукей$ бе {бф Кастора ё éunvucev "1да, kákeivos 
айтбу Kreivel. Horvdevens бе éiwker айтой, 
Kal Tov pey Avykéa kTeiveu TO бору Trpoépevos, 
TÓV бг "Ióav 8 юкъу, 8%м]деў UT éxeivou тётр@ 
KATA т кєфамй, тїттє{ oKxorabeis. Kal Zevs 
Ióav «epavvot, IloAvdevxny 8ё eis ovpavov avdyet. 
ш) dexopuevou òè IloXvÓeóxovs tiv abavaciar 
üvros vexpovd Кастороѕ, Zevs auporépois тар 
nuépav kai èv Oeois civar kai ev Ovntois® ёдоюкє. 


1 &:eAeiv Commelinus : 5:eA0etv A. 

2 прётоѕ RR®° BV: ярётох LT. Негсһег omits the word. 

3 Qdyqrois. Hercher conjectured vexpois. Perhaps we 
should read re0vq«óc:w. We can hardly suppose that Apollo- 
dorus used дуто) іп the sense in which John Wilson Croker 
used it and was scarified by Macaulay for so doing. 


1 Compare Homer, Od. xi. 208-301; Pindar, Nem. х. 55 
(101) sqq., 75 (141) sqq. ; ad. Pyth. xi. 61 (93) sqq.; Schol. on 
Homer, Od. xi. 302; Lucian, Dialog. deorum, xxvi. ; Virgil, 
Aen. vi. 121 sq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 80; id. Astronom. ii. 22; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
p. 120 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 132). The last of 
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Castor had Anogon by Hilaira. And having driven 
booty of cattle from Arcadia, in company with Idas 
and Lynceus, sons of Aphareus, they allowed Idas to 
divide the spoil. He cut a cow in four and said that 
one half of the booty should be his who ate his share 
first, and that the rest should be his who ate his 
share second. Апа before they knew where they 
were, Idas had swallowed his own share first and 
likewise his brother's, and with him had driven oft . 
the captured cattle to Messene. But the Dioscuri 
marched against Messene, and drove away that 
cattle and much else besides. And they lay in wait 
for Idas and Lynceus. But Lynceus spied Castor 
and discovered him to Idas, who killed him. Pollux 
chased them and slew Lynceus by throwing his spear, 
but in pursuing Lynceus he was wounded in the head 
with a stone thrown by him, and fell down in a swoon. 
And Zeus smote Idas with a thunderbolt, but Pollux 
he carried up to heaven. Nevertheless, as Pollux 
refused to accept immortality while his brother 
Castor was dead, Zeus permitted them both to be 
every other day among the gods and among mortals.! 


these writers explains the myth to mean that when the star 
of the one twin is setting, the star of the other is rising. 16 
has been plausibly argued that in one of their aspects the 
twins were identified with the Morning and Evening Stars 
respectively, the immortal twin (Pollux) being conceived as 
the Morning Star, which is seen at dawn rising up in the sky 
till it is lost in the light of heaven, while the mortal twin 
(Castor) was identified with the Evening Star, which is seen 
at dusk sinking into its earthy bed. See J. G. Welcker, 
Griechische Gótterlehre, i. 606 sqq.; J. Rendel Harris, The 
Dioscuri in the Christian Legends (London, 1903), рр. 11 sqq. 
It would seem that this view of the Spartan twins was 
favoured by the Spartans themselves, for after their great 
naval victory of Aegospotami, at which Castor and Pollux 
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1 бё eis Өєой< ти A ) T 
peraaTávTov бе ets Ücovs тди Atoakovpov, lvv- 
9 ГА 
Sdpews peramepdrápevos MevéXaov eie Xaráprmv 
ToUT@ THY Васа mapéðwrev. 


XII. 'HAékrpas бё тўс “AtAavtos kal Aros 
, / A 4 > ^" , М М ^ 
lacíev kai AápOavos éyévovro. ‘laciwy pev ovv 
épacÜeis Anpntpos kai Oérwv karate xÜvat тї} 
Ücóv xepavvovtar, Adpdavos Фё émi тф барат 
той abdeAhov AvTOvpEVOS, Ўаробракти ávoMrov 
eis THY дутітєра Tymeipov HAGE. таџуттс бё Paci- 
Neve Тєдкроѕ ToTauoÜ Xkapávópov kal vipdys 
'Ióaías: ad’ од кай of тту хора» veuouevot 
Тєўйкроь mpoonyopevovto. Vrmo8ex0els дё ото той 
BasiXéwe, kal Xafóv pépos THs yas kai тђи 
éxeivou Üvyarépa Báreiav, AdpSavov ёктісє поћи” 
TeAevT:cavTos бё Tevxpov! thy жора» àmacav 
2 Дардаиар ёкаћєсє. yevouévov & avTQ Taióov 


1 тєукроо S : TeUkpos А. 


were said to have appeared visibly in or hovering over the 
Spartan fleet, the victors dedicated at Delphi the symbols of 
their divine champions in the shape of two golden stars, which 
shortly before the fatal battle of Leuctra fell down and dis- 
appeared, as if to announce that the star of Sparta's fortune 
was &bout to set for ever. See Cicero, De divinatione, i. 34. 
75, ii. 32. 68. The same interpretation of the twins would 
accord well with their white horses (see the preceding note), 
on which the starry brethren might be thought to ride through 
the blue sky. 

1 This account of the parentage of Iasion had the authority 
of Hellanicus (Scholiast on Homer, Od. v. 125). Compare 
Diodorus Siculus, v. 48. 2. 

2 Compare Conon, Narrat. 21; Strabo, vii. p. 331, frag. 50, 
ed. Meineke; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 4. А different turn is 
given to the story by Homer, who represents the lovers 
meeting in a thrice-ploughed field (Od. у. 125-128). То the 
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And when the Dioscuri were translated to the gods, 
Tyndareus sent for Menelaus to Sparta and handed 
over the kingdom to him. 


XII. Electra, daughter of Atlas, had two sons, 
Iasion and Dardanus, by Zeus. Now Iasion loved 
Demeter, аһа in an attempt to defile the goddess 
he was killed by a thunderbolt? Grieved at his 
brother's death, Dardanus left Samothrace and came 
to the opposite mainland. That country was ruled 
by a king, Teucer, son of the river Scamander and 
of a nymph Idaea, and the inhabitants of the coun- 
try were called Teucrians after Teucer. Being wel- 
comed by. the king, and having received a share 
of the land and the king's daughter Batia, he built 
a city Dardanus, and when Teucer died he called 
the whole country Рагдапіа. And he had sons born 


same effect Hesiod (Theog. 969-074) says that the thrice- 
ploughed field where they met was in a fertile district 
of Crete, and that Wealth was born as the fruit of their love. 
Compare Diodorus Siculus, v. 77. 1 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 270. 
The Scholiast on Homer, Od. v. 125, attempts to rationalize 
the myth by saying that Iasion was the only man who pre- 
served seed-corn after the deluge. 

3 As to the migration of Dardanus from Samothrace to Asia 
and his foundation of Dardania or Dardanus, see Diodorus 
Siculus, v. 48. 2 89. ; Conon, Narrat. 21; Stephanus By- 
zantius, 8.0. Adápóavos ; compare Homer, Il. xx. 215 sqq. 
According to one account he was driven from Samothrace by 
a flood and floated to the coast of the Troad on a raft. See 
Lycophron, Cassandra, 72 sqq., with the scholia of Tzetzes; 
Scholia on Homer, Il. xx. 215. Аз to his 1inarriage with 
Batia, daughter of Teucer, апа his succession to the kingdom, 
compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 75. 1. According to Stephanus 
Byzantius (8.0. AdpSaves), Batia, the wife of Dardanus, was 
& daughter of Tros, not of Teucer. 
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"Ixov xai b o age *Ixos uév атан àméÜavev, 
, / \ / \ / / 
ЁЕргубӨошо$ бё дгадєЁаџєроѕ ттуу Васіћєіау, ynuas 
"AaTvóxnv! tv Ypoevtos, texvot Towa. оўто$ 
тараћаВфуи T?)v Вас:№єіау тт pev хора» ad’ 
éavtov Tpoiav ёкаћєсє, kal уђџаѕ  KaXXipporv 
Tij» 3kapávOpov yevvå доуатёра uày KXeorrárpav, 
qmatoas бё "INov kal `Ассаракоу kat Tavupndny. 
^ \ © / , ГА M , 
TOÜTOV pev ойу 0:0 Kaaos àvaprácas Zevs ò 
йєтоў Deady oivoyoov év obpavQ катёсттсєи" 'Ac- 
саракоо ё каї lepopynuns tis 2anóevros Калти$, 
^ ` \ / ^ м , 4 , 
ToU ё kai Өєшісттс Tis “Irov ’Ayxions, ё à 
, М , / э , A , 
épwtixny émiÜvpiav *Афробїт] avveAOo0ca Al- 
velav éyévvgoe kai Avpov, ds amas àméÜavev. 
"Idos бё eis Ppvyiav афикдџєиоѕ kai karaXafov 
ind ToU Bacirhéws адтобг reÜeuuévov ayava шикй 
/ \ \ ^ / , 9 
Taa Kat Xafjov àOXov TevT9kovra корои 
kai Kopas Tas їсаѕ, 6óvros айтф Tod Васіћёоѕ 
Kata xpnopov kal Води rorkirny, kai фрасартос 


1 "Aorudxnv SRA: aarpdxnv А. 
2 xépous S : rovpous А. 


1 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 99. Аз to 
Erichthonius, son of Dardanus, see Homer, Il. xx. 219 sqq. ; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 75. 2. According to Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (Antiquit. Rom., i. 50. 3) the names of the two 
sons whom Dardanus had by his wife Batia were Erichthonius 
and Zacynthus. 

3 Compare Homer, Il. xx. 230, who does not mention th 
mother of Tros. She is named Astyoche, daughter of Simoeis, 
by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 29) in agreement with 
Apollodorus. 

3 Compare Homer, Il. xx. 231 sq. ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
75.3. The name of the wife of Tros is not mentioned by 
Homer and Diodorus. She is called Callirrhoe, daughter of 
Scamander, by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 29) and the 
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to him, Ilus and Erichthonius, of whom Ilus died 
childless,! and Erichthonius succeeded to the king- 
dom and marrying Astyoche, daughter of Simoeis, 
begat Tros? On succeeding to the kingdom, Tros 
called the country Troy after himself, and marrying 
Callirrhoe, daughter of Scamander, he begat a 
daughter Cleopatra, and sons, llus, Assaracus, and 
Ganymede.? This Ganymede, for the sake of his 
beauty, Zeus caught up on an eagle and appointed him 
cupbearer of the gods in heaven ; * and Assaracus had 
by his wife Hieromneme, daughter of Simoeis, a son 
Capys; and Capys had by his wife Themiste, daughter 
of Ilus, a son Anchises, whom Aphrodite met in love's 
dalliance, and to whom she bore Aeneas’ and Lyrus, 
who died childless. But Пиз went to Phrygia, and 
finding games held there by the king, he was vic- 
torious in wrestling. As a prize he received fifty 
youths and as many maidens, and the king, in 
obedience to an oracle, gave him also a dappled 


Scholiast on Homer, Il. xx. 231, who refers to Hellanicus as 
his authority. See Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem 
Townleyana, ed. E. Maass, vol. ii. p. 321. 

4 Compare Homer, Il. xx. 232-235 ; Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite, 202 sqq. These early versions of the myth do 
not mention the eagle as the agent which transported Gany- 
mede to heaven. The bird figures conspicuously in later 
versions of the myth and its representation in art. Compare 
Lucian, Dialog. deorum,iv.1; Virgil, Aen. v. 252 sqq.; Ovid, 
Metamorph. x. 155 sgq.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 56, 139, 162, 256 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 184, Second Vatican Mythographer, 
198, Third Vatican Mythographer, 3. 5 and 15. 11). 

5 Compare Homer, Jl. xx. 239 sq. ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
75.5. Neither writer names the wives of Assaracus and 
Capys. Аз to the love of Aphrodite for Anchises, and the 
birth of Aeneas, see Homer, ІІ. ii. 819-821, v. 311-313; 
Hesiod, T'heog. 1008-1010. 
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év ›фтер ду айт?) KNOT Tóm том» Krivew, єйттєто 
T) Bot. т) бё афгкорёт ёпт} Tov eyopevov THS 
Ppvyias” Ат Aodov Krivetar’ évOa mów risas 
"JXos tavtny pev "Duov éxáXeoe, TÊ бе Au 
onpetov evEdpevos avTa Tt paviva, pe jjuépav 
TÒ битєтё$ талдо тро тў$ о «nvijs кеіџєуоу 
eGedcaro. ?)v бё TQ peyéðer TPLTNXV, tois 8ё 
тос} gvuBeBkos, «al Th pev дори cnp- 
pévov! éxoy тї 06 érépa Макат» ка} d AT PAKTOV. 


1 Sinpuévoy Heyne: dsinptynpévcy A, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 355. 


1 This legend of the foundation of Ilium by Ilus is repeated 
by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 29. The site of Thebes 
is said to have been chosen in obedience to a similar oracle. 
See above, iii. 4. 1. Homer tells us (Il. xx. 215 sqq.) that 
the foundation of Dardania on Mount Ida preceded the 
foundation of Ilium in the plain. As to the hill of Ate, com- 
pare Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. “IAtoy. 

? As to the antique image of Pallas, known as the Palladium, 
see Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. i. 68 sq., ii. 
66. 5; Conon, Narrationes, 34; Pausanias, i. 98. 9, ii. 23. 5 ; 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. iv. 47, p. 42, ed. Potter ; 
J. Malalas, Chronogr. v. pp. 108 sq., ed. L. Dindorf; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 355 ; Suidas, s.v. Палладио ; 
Etymologicum Magnum, 8.0. Пала Зо», р. 649. 50; Scholiast 
on Homer, Il. vi. 311; Virgil, Aen. іі. 162 sqq. ; Ovid, Fasti, 
vi. 417-436 ; 4d. Metamorph. xiii. 337—349 ; Silius Italicus, 
Punic. xiii. 30 sgg. ; Dictys Cretensis, Bell. Trojan. v. 5; 
Servius, on Virgil, "Aen. ii. 166 ; Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 14 sq., 45 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 40 and 142). The traditions con- 
cerning the Palladium which have come down to us are all 
comparatively late, and they differ from each other on various 
points; but the most commonly received account seems to 
have been that the image was a small wooden one, that it 
had fallen from heaven, and that so long as it remained in 
Troy the city could not be taken. The (ireek tradition was 
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cow and bade him found a city wherever the animal 
should lie down; so he followed the cow. And when 
she was come to what was called the hill of the 
Phrygian Ate, she lay down; there llus built a 
city and called it Ilium.! And having prayed to 
Zeus that a sign might be shown to him, he beheld 
by day the Palladium, fallen from heaven, lying be- 
fore his tent. It was three cubits in height, its feet 
joined together; in its right hand it held a spear 
aloft, and in the other hand a distaff and spindle.? 


that the Palladium was stolen and carried off to the Greek 
camp by Ulysses and Diomedes (see Apollodorus, Epitome, 
v. 10 and 13), апа that its capture by the Greeks ensured the 
fall of Troy. The Roman tradition was that the image re- 
mained in Troy till the city was taken by the Greeks, when 
Aeneas succeeded in rescuing it and conveying it away with 
him to Italy, where it was finally deposited in the temple of 
Vesta at Rome. These two traditions are clearly inconsistent 
with each other, and the Roman tradition further conflicts 
with the belief that the city which possessed the sacred image 
could not be captured by an enemy. Hence in order to 
maintain the genuineness of the image in the temple of Vesta, 
patriotic Roman antiquaries were driven to various expedients. 
They said, for example, that an exact copy of the Palladium 
had been publicly exposed at Troy, while the true one was 
carefully concealed in а sanctuary, and that the unsuspicious 
Greeks had'pounced on the spurious image, while the knowing 
Aeneas smuggled away the genuine one packed up with 
the rest of his sacred luggage (Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 
Antiquit. Rom. i. 68 sq.). Or they affirmed that the thief Dio- 
medes had been constrained to restore the stolen image to its 
proper owners (First Vatican Mythographer, ll.cc.) ; or that, 
warned by Athena in a dream, he afterwards made it over to 
Aeneas in Italy (Silius Italicus, Lc.) But the Romans were 
not the only people who claimed to possess the true Palladium ; 
the Argives maintained that it was with them (Pausanias, ii. 
23. 5), and the Athenians asserted that it was to be seen in 
their ancient court of justice which bore the very name of 
Palladium. See Pausanias, i. 28. 8 sg. ; Harpocration, s.vv. 
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'Ioropía è! 4 тєрї тод maddadiov тоадє 
^ , ^ 
déperav paol wyevvnÜcioav thv ‘AOnvav тара 
Tpitwve rpépec Oat, à Óvyárnp Hv Па\ћас· ашфо- 
Tépas $ üa kovcas Ta ката поћерор eis HirAOVELKIAY 
` ^ ГА \ / ^ 
тотё rpoeAÜeiv. perdovons бё rAojrTetw THs Пал- 
Ad6os Tov Aia фоВтдёрта т?» аѓуіда mpoteivat,? 
Thv 2 evrAaBnOcioav avaBrEWat, Kal obros отд 
т "AOnvas tpwbeicay receiv. ' AÓnváv ё mepi- 
№утоу êr айт) yevopévyv, Eoavov éxeivns Spotov 
kaTackevácau? каї TepuiÜeiva, Tois aTépvois Àv 
&Secev aiyida, ка} ruuüv iSpvcapévny тара TQ 
Aí.. ÜDorepov 66 'HAékrpas ката* Tv dOopàv 
^ , 
тойтф просфоуойстѕ, Ala piyrar® [uer “Arns 
1 Heyne thought that the whole of this paragraph, relating 
to the Palladium, has been interpolated from an ancient 
author. It is omitted from the text by Hercher and 
bracketed as spurious by Wagner. 
2 wporeivau. Faber: wpo0ctvau R: просдєуа R^: mpoc0i- 
yat А. 
3 karagkevácat R: karaakevdcaca А. 
4 nara SA: wera Bekker. 


5 Ala piya: Gale, Bekker, Wagner: d:applya: SA, Tzetzes 
Schol. on Lycophron, 355, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller. 


BovAedaoews and ёт) ПалЛадіф; Suidas, 8.0. ёт! MaddAadly ; 
Julius Pollux, viii. 118 sq. ; Scholiast on Aeschines, ii. 87, 
p. 298, ed, Schultz; Bekker's Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 311, 
lines 3 sqg. The most exact description of the appearance of 
the Palladium is the one given by Apollodorus in the present 
passage, which is quoted, with the authors name, by 
Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 355). According to Dictys 
Cretensis (l.c.), the image fell from heaven at the time when 
Пиз was building the temple of Athena; the structure was 
nearly completed, but the roof was not yet on, so the Palla- 
dium dropped straight into its proper place in the sacred 
edifice. Clement of Alexandria (l.c.) mentions а strange 
opinion that the Palladium ‘‘ was made out of the bones of 
Pelops, just as the Olympian (image of Zeus was made) out 
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The story told about the Palladium is as follows: ! 
They say that when Athena was born she was brought 
up by Triton,? who had a daughter Pallas; and that 
both girls practised the arts of war, but that once on 
a time they fell out; and when Pallas was about 
to strike a blow, Zeus in fear interposed the aegis, 
and Pallas, being startled, looked up, and so fell 
wounded by Athena. And being exceedingly grieved 
for her, Athena made a wooden image in her like- 
ness, and wrapped the aegis, which she had feared, 
about the breast of it, and set it up beside Zeus and 
honoured it. But afterwards Electra, at the time of 
her violation,’ took refuge at the image, and Zeus 
threw the Palladium along with Ate‘ into the Шап 


of other bones of an Indian beast,” that is, out of ivory. 
Pherecydes discussed the subject of palladia in general; he 
described them as ‘‘shapes not made with hands,” and de- 
rived the name from wdAAew, which he considered to be equi- 
valent to ВёЛлеги, ‘‘to throw, cast," because these objects 
were cast down from heaven. бее Tzetzes, Schol. on Ly- 
cophron, 355; Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. Палладіо, 
P 649. 50. Apollodorus as usual confines himself to the 

reek tradition ; he completely ignores the Romans and their 
claim to possess the Palladium. 

1 The following account of the origin of the Palladium : 
was regarded as an interpolation by Heyne, and his view has 
been accepted by Hercher and Wagner. But the passage 
was kuown to Tzetzes, who quotes it (Schol. on Lycophron, 
355) immediately after his description of the image, which 
he expressly borrowed from Apollodorus. 

2 Apparently the god of the river Triton, which was com- 
monly supposed to be in Libya, though some people identified 
it with a small stream in Boeotia See Herodotus, iv. 180 ; 
Pausanias, ix. 33. 7; Tzetzes, Schol. om Lycophron, 519; 
compare Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 109. 

3 See above, iii. 12. 1. 

* Homer tells (Zl. xix. 126-131) how Zeus in anger swore 
that Ate should never again come to Olympus, and how he 
seized her by the head and flung her from heaven. 
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kal]! тд maddddcop eis т» IAuáóa. yopav, "IXov 
бё тоутф ? vaóv karaakecvácavra Tiuâv. Kal тєрї 
èv ToU Taddadiou тадта Xéyerat. 

"Глос òè wy5uas Edpudicny тту 'AÓpácTov 
Aaopébovta éyévynoev, $$ yape? Xrpvuà Tv 
Zxapávópov, катӣ 8ё twas IIXaktav T)» Orpéos? 
кат' vious ё Aevxitrarny,* xal Tervo? raibas pev 
T:iOwvov Лаџтор 5 KXvriov 'Ixerdova IIo8ápkmv, 
ÜvyaTépas ё 'Houóvqv кай Kidar kai ' Aa Tvoxqv, 
, ` ГА 4 4 
ёк бё уушфаѕ KaruvBns Boveortiwva. 

TiOwvov pév ov Hòs артасаса bv épwra eis 
А:0:отѓау кош $єь, каке cvvenOodoa yevvå Taibdas 
э 4 ` / A de N € ^ 
Hpabiwva kai Méuvova. peta бё тд aipeÜrnvat 


1 uer “Arns kal. Heyne was probably right in regarding 
these words as an interpolation introduced by a scribe who 
remembered that Ate was flung from heaven by Zeus 
(Homer, Il. xix. 131 г7.). For “Arns, which is a conjecture 
of Gale’s, the MSS. (SA) read айтӯѕ, which is retained by 
Müller, Bekker, and Wagner. The words uer! айтӯѕ kal are 
not bracketed by Wagner. 

2 тойтф S: rovrov A, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 355: 
тоўто Heyne. 3 'Orpévs Hercher: ётрёюѕ А. 

* АеукЇттту Heyne (conjecture), Bekker, Hercher, Wag- 
ner: Aevximmov A, Heyne (in text), Westermann, Müller. 
The reading Aevalrrny is supported by Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 18, who says that the mother of Priam (Po- 
darces) was Leucippe. : 

5 Ліџтоу R, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner (compare Homer, 
Il. iii. 147, xix. 238): Aduwewva A, Westermann, Müller. 


1 Compare Homer, Il. xx. 236. Homer does not mention 
the mother of Laomedon. According to one Scholiast on the 
passage she was Eurydice, daughter of Adrastus, as Apollo- 
dorus has it; according to another she was Batia, daughter 
of Teucer. But if the family tree recorded by Apollodorus 
is correct, Batia could hardly have been the wife of Ilus, 
since she was his great-grandmother. 
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country ; and Ilus built a temple for it, and honoured 
it. Such is the legend of the Palladium. 

And Пиз married Eurydice, daughter of Adrastus, 
and begat Laomedon,! who married Strymo, daughter 
of Scamander; but according to some his wife was 
Placia, daughter of Otreus, and according to others 
she was Leucippe ; and he begat five sons, Tithonus, 
Lampus, Clytius, Hicetaon, Podarces,? and three 
daughters, Hesione, Cilla, and Astyoche; and by a 
nymph Calybe he had a son Bucolion.? 

Now the Dawn snatched away Tithonus for love 
and brought him to Ethiopia, and there consorting 
with him she bore two sons, Emathion and Memnon.* 


2 Compare Homer, Il. xx. 237 sq., with whom Apollodorus 
agrees as to Laomedon's five sons. Homer does not mention 
Laomedon's wife nor his daughters. According to a Scholiast 
on Homer, ІІ. iii. 250, his wife's name was Zeuxippe or 
Strymo ; for the former name he cites the authority of the 
poet Aleman, for the latter the authority of the historian 
Hellanicus. Apollodorus may have followed Hellanicus, 
though he was acquainted with other traditions. According 
to Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 18), Priam and Tithonus 
were sons of Laomedon by different mothers ; the mother of 
Priam was Leucippe, the mother of Tithonus was Strymo or 
Rhoeo, daughter of Scamander. The Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xi. 1, speaks of Tithonus as а son of Laomedon by Strymo, 
daughter of Scamander. 

3 Compare Homer, Il. vi. 23 sqq., who says that Bucolion 
was the eldest son of Laomedon, but illegitimate and one of 
twins. 

4 As to the love of Dawn (Hos) for Tithonus, see the 
Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 218 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 18 ; Scholiast on Homer, Il. xi. 1; Propertius, ii. 18. 
7-18, ed. Butler. Homer speaks of Dawn (Aurora) rising from 
the bed of Tithonus (Il. xi. 1 89.; Od. у. 1 sq.). According to 
the author of the Homeric hymn, Dawn obtained from 
Zeus for her lover the boon of immortality ; according to the 
Scholiast on Homer, it was Tithonus himself who asked and 
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Duov có "HpauMéovs, WS pixpòv Tr póa ev hiv 
AENEKTAL, ¿Pacihevoe Поёарктѕ 0 к\л]беїє Ipi- 
apos’ «ai yapel Trpo "Apía Bnv THY Méporros, 
e£ 7s айтф, mais Aicakos yiverat, 0$ éynpev 
'"Aecepóm mv! tiv КєВрӯроѕ Üvyarépa, jv TevÓOv 
ávoÜavoUcav ároepveo01. IIpíapos дё Apio pnv 
ёкбо®$ "Тртакф дєитёрау ёутџиєу ЕкаВти ту 
Avpartos, ў N Ge Tivés фас: Кисоёоѕ, ў 7) ws ётєрог 
Aéyovat Zayyapiov тотацой xai Мєт®т?]$. yev- 
vata: 66 айтӯ ? трфто<$ uév" Exrop* Ocvrépov ёё 


1 *Agrepdanv Commelinus : стєрфтт SA. 
2 aùr A, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher : 
айтф S, Wagner. 


obtained the boon from the loving goddess. But the boon 
turned to be a bane; for neither he nor she had remembered 
to ask for freedom from the infirmities of age. So when he 
was old and white-headed and could not stir hand or foot, he 
prayed for death as a release from his sufferings ; but die he 
could not, for he was immortal. Hence the goddess i in pity 
either shut him up in his chamber and closed the shining 
doors on him, leaving him to lisp and babble there eternally, 
or she turned him into a grasshopper, the most musical of 
insects, that she might have the joy of hearing her lover’s 
voice sounding for ever in her ears. The former and sadder 
fate is vouched for by the hymn writer, the latter by the 
Scholiast. Tzetzes perhaps lets us into the secret of the 
transformation when he tells us (/.с.) that “the grasshoppers, 
like the snakes, when they are old, slough their old age" (ть 
yfipas, literally **old age,” but applied by the Greeks to the 
cast skins of serpents). It is a widespread notion among 
savages, which the ancestors of the Greeks apparently shared, 
that creatures which cast their skins, thereby renew their 
youth and live for ever. See Folk-lore in the Old Testament, 
i. 66 sqq. The ancient Latins seem also to have cherished 
the same illusion, for they applied the same name (senecta or 
senectus) to old age and to the cast skins of serpents. 
1 See above, ii. 6. 4. 
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But after that Ilium was captured by Hercules, as 
we have related a little before,! Podarces, who was 
called Priam, came to the throne, and he married 
first Arisbe, daughter of Merops, by whom he had a 
son Aesacus, who married Asterope, daughtet of 
Cebren, and when she died he mourned for her and 
was turned into a bird.? But Priam handed over 
Arisbe to Hyrtacus and married a second wife Hecuba, 
daughter of Dymas, or, as some say, of Cisseus, or, as 
others say, of the river Sangarius and Metope.’ The 
first son born to her was Hector; and when a second 


2 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 224, who seems 
to follow Apollodorus. The bird into which the mourner 
was transformed appears to have been a species of diver. 
See Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 749—795 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
iv. 254, v. 128. 

3 According to Homer (Il. xvi. 718 sq.) Hecuba was а 
daughter of Dymas, ** who dwelt in Phrygia by the streams 
of Sangarius.” But Euripides (Hecuba, 3) represents her as 
à daughter of Cisseus, and herein he is followed by Virgil, 
(Aen. vii. 320, x. 705). The mythographers Hyginus and 
Tzetzes leave it an open question whether Hecuba was a 
daughter of Cisseus or of Dymas. See Hyginus, Fab. 91, 
111, 249; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, Introd. p. 966, 
ed. Müller. Compare the Scholiast on Euripides, Hecuba, 3: 
* Pherecydes writes thus: And Priam, son of Laomedon, 
marries Hecuba, daughter of Dymas, son of Eioneus, son of 
Proteus, or of the river Sangarius, by а Naiad nymph Eva- 
кога. But some have recorded that Hecuba’s mother was 
Glaucippe, daughter of Xanthus. But Nicander, in agree- 
ment with Euripides, says that Hecuba was a daughter of - 
Cisseus." The Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xvi. 718, says that 
according to Pherecydes the father of Hecuba was Dymas 
and her mother was а nymph Eunoe, but that according to 
Athenion her father was Cisseus and her mother Teleclia. 
Thus it would appear that after all we cannot answer with 
any confidence the question with which the emperor Tiberius 
loved to pose the grammarians of his time, ‘‘ Who was 
Hecuba’s mother?" See Suetonius, Tiberius, 70. 
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yevvàa Oat pEAOVTOS Bpéhous &o£ev ' ExaBn каб’ 
Ümvovs і dadov тєкєѓу Drm upov, тодтоу бё Tücav 
ётиёшес бал тўи TOM кай kaiew. ца@фшфь дё 
TI piapos map ЕкаВт TÓV диєгрор, Аїсакоу TÓV 
viov peterréuparo” Hv yap óvetpokpirrs тара 
тод рттротатороѕ Мёротоѕ | д:даудєіқ. ойтоѕ 
єітФу т талрідоѕ yevéa6a, TOV пада am@heay, 
êr bevar TÒ Bpédos ёкё\№єиє. Пріаџоѕ бе, ф @S ёуєу- 
vj0n тд Bpédos, ciwo €xOcivat oixéTn kopi- 
саити? eis "Іт" 0 дё ойкёттѕ " AyéXaos Фуора б то. 
TÓ òè ёктебёу Отд тойтоу Врёфоѕ тё ўшёраҳ 
отд йрктоо* ётрафэ. 0 дё ow louevov єйрфу aval- 
рєїтал, кай корісаѕ ёті TOv yøplwv ws trov пайда 
ётрєфєу, óvouácas Пар. VEVOMEVOS. бе veavia kos 
Kal TONOV д@:афёроу кае: тє Kal ponn abis 
“АлеЁаудроѕ тросоуоџасвт, Aga rás ápvvópevos 5 
kal TOÍS тоцр{о$ dreEjoas b бтєр ёсті Bon0n- 
cas]. xai per ov тоу TOUS yovéas aveipe. 
Mera tovtov éyévynoev ExaBn Üvyarépas pév 


1 каб? Sxvous SR: каб фтар А. 
2 рєтєтёрфато S: катєтєицфато А. 

3 кор(саут: SA, Wagner: корсот: Heyne, Westermann, 
Müller, Bekker: кошоўфут: Hercher. 

4 &pkrov SR: Éprov А. 

5 àuvvóuevos SA, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, 
Wagner: &uvvápuevos Hercher. 

€ grep ёсті Bon0fjcas omitted as a gloss by Hercher and 
Wagner. 


1 For Hecuba's dream and the exposure of the infant 
Paris, see Pindar, pp. 544, 546, ed. Sandys ; Scholiast on 
Homer, Il. iii. 325; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 86; 
Cicero, De divinatione, i. 21. 42; Hyginus, Fab. 91; Scrip- 
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babe was about to be born Hecuba dreamed she 
had brought forth a firebrand, and that the fire 
spread over the whole city and burned it.) When 
Priam learned of the dream from Hecuba, he sent for 
his son Aesacus, for he was an interpreter of dreams, 
having been taught by his mother's father Merops. 
He declared that the child was begotten to be the 
ruin of his country and advised that the babe should 
be exposed. When the babe was born Priam gave 
it to a servant to take and expose on Ida; now the 
servant was named Agelaus. Exposed by him, the 
infant was nursed for five days by a bear; and, when 
he found it safe, he took it up, carried it away, brought 
it up as his own son on his farm, and named him 
Paris. When he grew to be a young man, Paris 
excelled many in beauty and strength, and was 
afterwards. surnamed Alexander, because he repelled 
robbers and defended the #оскѕ.2 And not long 
afterwards he discovered his parents. 

After him Hecuba gave birth to daughters, Creusa, 


tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 
139 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 197). Тһе dream is 
alluded to, though not expressly mentioned, by Euripides 
(Troades, 919 sqq.) and Virgil (Aen. vii. 319 sqq.). The warn- 
ing given by the diviner Aesacus is recorded also by Tzetzes 
(Schol. оъ Lycophron, 224), according to whom the sage 
advised to put both mother and child to death. Euripides 
(Andromache, 293 sqq.) represents Cassandra shrieking in а 
prophetic frenzy to kill the ill-omened babe. The suckling 
of the infant Paris for five days by a she-bear seems to be 
mentioned only by Apollodorus. 

* Apollodorus apparently derives the name Alexander from 
&Aé£o ‘(о defend” and àv5pós, the genitive of “тап.” Аз the 
verb was somewhat archaic, he explains it by the more famil- 
iar Bonde, if indeed the explanation be not a marginal gloss. 
See the Critical Note. 
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Kpéovcav Aaoóíkgv Полуоёё›т»> Kacávópav, 5 
cavveA8etv BovXópevos Anorov THY рартікђи 
Uméo yero ё:даЁєр. ù ё рабодса ov avvijAOev 
hev ' Aq OXXav кзы THS MAVTLKHS айт тд 
тєє. av0is ё тайїба$ éyévvgoe Anipoßov 
"EXevov IIáupova IloXirgv "Avriov "Ізттодрооу 
IloAvdwpov Tpwirov: тоўтоь é£' AgróNXovos №ує- 
таг yeyevvnrkévat. 

"Ex 0 а\\оу yuvatcav Ilpidpo traides yivov- 
tat Меаиттос Topyv0iwv Piraipov 'Irrro000s 
Гладкоѕ, “Ayd0wv Хєро:дараѕ Evayopas Їтто- 
дараѕ Mo Top," Aras AópvkXos Avkácov Apvov 
Bias, Xpoptos 'AaTwyovos Tedéotas  Ebavópos 
KeBpiovns, Mitos! '" Apyéuayos Ааобоко$ '"Exé- 
фроу 'lOoneveUs, Trepiwv 'Aoxávios Anpokowy 
“Apntos Antotirns, KXovios ‘Eyéupwv "Tareipoxos 
Aiyewveus Avaidoos lloXvuéóov, Ouyatépes бё 
Mé6ovca Мэудєсікастт Avoipáxn ` Apioroðýun. 

1 Móàtos R: phàios A. Wagner compares Stephanus 


Byzantius, Múi: (MvAcow ed. Westermann), č8vos puylas. 
‘Exaraios `Асід. 


! Laodice is mentioned by Homer as the fairest of Priam's 
daughters and the wife of Helicaon (Iliad, iii. 122 egq., 
vi. 252). : 

? Compare Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1202-1919; Hyginus, 
Fab. 93; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 247 ; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 55, 139 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 180; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 196). According to Servius (Г.с.), Apollo deprived 
Cassandra of the power of persuading men of the truth of 
her prophecies by spitting into her mouth. "We have seen 
that by a similar procedure Glaucus was robbed of the faculty 
of divination. See above, iii. 3. 2, Ап entirely different 
account of the way in which Cassandra and her twin brother 
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Laodice,! Polyxena, and Cassandra. Wishing to gain 
Cassandra's favours, Apollo promised to teach her 
the art of prophecy ; she learned the art but refused 
her favours; hence Apollo deprived her prophecy of 
power to persuade.? Afterwards Hecuba bore sons? 
Deiphobus, Helenus, Pammon, Polites, Antiphus, 
Hipponous, Polydorus, and Troilus: this last she is 
said to have had by Apollo. 

By other women Priam had sons, to wit, Melanip- 
pus, Gorgythion, Philaemon, Hippothous, Glaucus, 
Agathon, Chersidamas, Evagoras, Hippodamas, Mestor, 
Atas, Doryclus, Lycaon, Dryops, Bias, Chromius, 
Astygonus, Telestas, Evander, Cebriones, Mylius, 
Archemachus, Laodocus, Echephron, Idomeneus, 
Hyperion, Ascanius, Democoon, Aretus, Deiopites, 
Clonius, Echemmon, Hypirochus, Aegeoneus, Lysi- 
thous, Polymedon; and daughters, to wit, Medusa, 
Medesicaste, Lysimache, and Aristodeme. 


Helenus acquired the gift of prophecy is given by а Scholiast 
on Homer, Il. vii. 44. He says that when the festival in 
honour of the birth of the twins was being held in the 
sanctuary of the Thymbraean Apollo, the two children 
уе! with each other there and fell asleep in the temple. 
leantime the parents and their friends, flushed with wine, 
had gone home, forgetting all about the twins whose birth 
had given occasion to the festivity. Next morning, when 
they were sober, they returned to the temple and found the 
Sacred serpents purging with their tongues the organs of 
sense of the children.  Frightened by the cry which the 
women raised at the strange sight, the serpents disappeared 
among the laurel boughs which lay beside the infants on the 
floor; but from that hour Cassandra and Helenus possessed 
the gift of prophecy. For this story the Scholiast refers to 
the authority of Anticlides. In like manner Melampus is 
said to have acquired the art of soothsaying through the 
action of serpents which licked his ears. See above, i. 9. 11. 
з Compare Homer, Il. xxiv. 248 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 90. 
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1 Extop pév ойу "Аудрораҳти т "Heriwvos 
yapel, "AXé£avópos бё Оол» THY KeBpfivos TOÜ 
тотарой боуатёра.. abr) тард "Péas Thy pavti- 
кї радодса троёєуєу "Алеѓаудр pa т\єй ёт 
"EAévQw. ш тєідоџса дё elev, éàv тробђ, mapa- 
wyevéaOat 7 pos айтти" povny 1 yap ÜcpareÜa au 
6vvacÜat. tov бё 'EXévgv ёк Xmáprus артӣасси, 
тоћероуретѕ бё Tpoías ro£evÜévra ото Pio- 
KTHTOU тбёо$ - HpakXeious трд Oivøvnv ётаљећ- 
Oetv eis “Іди. 7) дё punoikaxodaa Oeparevoew® ойк 
ëpn. "АлҒалдроѕ pev oiv eis Троѓау кош дрєуоѕ 
ётећейта, Oivévn. бё peTavonoaca Ta трд< бєра- 
тєїаў фардака, ёфєре, каї катаћаВодса айтди 
VEKPOV éavT?)v àvüjprnaev. 


“О дё ' Ac wirós TOTALOS ‘Qxeavod kai Tn@vos, 
os дё AxovaíXaos Хуе, IInpods Kai Tlocesdévos, 
ш 0 TIVES, Aiòs каў Eùpvvóuns. тойтф Mero 
ynpapévn ? (Adõwvos dé той тотаной боуйттр 
айтп) дуо pev тада éyévynoer, Jopnvov kai 
Пе\ауоута, єїкосі бё Guyarépas, Qv pèr * шау 
Al*yiwav ўртасє Zevs. тайт» `Асотос ёту 


1 буту SR: pdvn А. 

2 Qepamebaew SR (compend.), Hercher, Wagner : bepa- 
mwevoa: A, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker. 

3 rore Metaxn ynuauévn R (compend.), Wagner: obros 
Merámny ynuduevos A, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker : 
obros Метфтту yfiuas Hercher. 

* uev omitted by Hercher, perhaps rightly. 


1 See Homer, ІІ. уі. 395 sqq., where it is said that Eetion 
was king of Thebe in Cilicia. 
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Now Hector married Andromache, daughter of 
Eetion,! and Alexander married Oenone, daughter 
of the river Cebren.? She had learned from Rhea 
the art of prophecy, and warned Alexander not to 
sail to fetch Helen; but failing to persuade him, 
she told him to come to her if he were wounded, 
for she alone could heal him. When he had 
carried off Helen from Sparta and Troy was be- 
sieged, he was shot by Philoctetes with the bow 
of Hercules, and went back to Oenone on Ida. But 
she, nursing her grievance, refused to heal him. бо 
Alexander was carried to Troy and died. But Oenone 
repented her, and brought the healing drugs; and 
finding him dead she hanged herself. 


The Asopus river was a son of Ocean and Tethys, 
or, as Acusilaus says, of Pero and Poseidon, or, 
according to some, of Zeus and Eurynome. Him 
Metope, herself a daughter of the river Ladon, 
married and bore two sons, Ismenus and Pelagon, 
and twenty daughters, of whom one, Aegina, was 
carried off by Zeus.? In search of her Asopus came 


3 For the loves of Paris and Oenone, and their tragic end, 
compare Conon, Narrat. 28; Parthenius, Narrat. 4 ; Ovid, 
Heroides, v. 

* As to the river-god Asopus and his family, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 72. 1-5; Pausanias, ii. 5. 1 sg., v. 22. 6. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus, Asopus was a son of Ocean and Tethys ; he 
married Metope, daughter of the Ladon, by whom he had 
two sons and twelve daughters. Asopus, the father of Aegina, 
is identified by Diodorus and Pausanias with the Phliasian 
or Sicyonian river of that name; but the patriotic Boeotian 
poet Pindar seems to claim the honour for the Boeotian Asopus 
(Isthm. viii. 16 (35) sqq.), and he is naturally supported by 
his Scholiast (on v. 17 (37) of that poem) as well as by Statius 
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kev єі KópivOov, xai pavOdves mapa  Xuavdov 
` e / 9 ГА A < 5 ` ` 
TOV ртакота civari Aia. Zevs бё Ас®тдь» uév 
кєрауу®та$ Stwoxovta wari ÈT. ta oikeia атё- 
meh e petOpa (0:4 тойто péxpe kal уди ёк TOV 
тойтоу peíÜpov avOpaxes dépovrat), Alywav бё 
кошісаѕ і eis T)» тбтє Oivovgv Xeyouévqv voor, 
уди бё Alyiwav ат éxeivns kXnÜetcav, piyvuTat, 
kal texvot maida Ё avTíjs Alakóv. ToUTQ Zevs 
бут. nuovo èv Tfj уђаф TOUS џуриткаѕ аудротоиѕ 
> ГА ^ N э N $, р N ГА 
emoinoe. «уаде бё Aiaxos Evdnida тту Ўкєіроуоѕ, 
, . , ^ ^ 9 ГА ГА 
E с avT@ ттайде$ éyévovro IlgXeve тє kal Te- 
Aapov. Фєрєкибдт$ cé фус; TeXaudva díXov, ойк 
ГА ^ 
aderdov IlgAéos ecivat, àXN ' Akratov Traióa kai 
Глауктс tis Kuypéws. шуритал dé а00гс̧ Ataxós 


! kouícas Hercher, Wagner: eloxouloas A, Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Müller, Bekker. 


(Theb. vii. 315 sqq.) and his Scholiast, Lactantius Placidus 
(on Theb. vii. 424). The Phliasians even went so far as to 
assert that their Asopus was the father of Thebe, who gave her 
name to the Boeotian Thebes; but this view the Thebans 
could not accept (Pausanias, ii. 5. 2). 

! Compare above, i. 9. 3; Pausanias, ii. 5. 1. 

2 Compare Callimachus, Hymn to Delos, 78 ; Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 117. 

3 According to Lactantius Placidus (on Statius, Theb. vii. 
315), live coals were to be found in the Asopus, and Statius, 
in his windy style (T'heb. vii. 325 sqq.), talks of the **brave 
river blowing ashes of thunderbolts and Aetnaean vapours 
from its panting banks to the sky," which may be a poetical 
description of river-mists. But both the poet and his dutiful 
commentator here refer to the Boeotian Asopus, whereas 
Apollodorus probably refers to the Phliasian river of that 
name. 

4 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72. 5; Pausanias, ii. 29. 2 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 52, Аз бо Оепопе, the ancient name of Aegina, 
compare Pindar, Nem. iv. 46 (75), v. 16 (29), viii. 7 (12), 
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to Corinth, and learned from Sisyphus that the 
ravisher was Zeus.! Asopus pursued him, but Zeus, 
by hurling thunderbolts, sent him away back to his 
own streams;? hence coals are fetched to this day 
from the streams of that river. And having con- 
veyed Aegina to the island then named Oenone, but 
now called Aegina after her, Zeus cohabited with her 
and begot a son Aeacus on her. As Aeacus was 
alone in the island, Zeus made the ants into men for 
him.5 And Aeacus married Endeis, daughter of 
Sciron, by whom he had two sons, Peleus and Tela- 
mon. But Pherecydes says that Telamon was a 
friend, not a brother of Peleus, he being a son of 
Actaeus and Glauce, daughter of Cychreus. After- 


Isthm. v. 34 (44); Herodotus, viii. 46; Strabo, viii. 6. 16, 
p. 375; Hyginus, Fab. 52. Another old name for Aegina 
was Oenopia. See Pindar, Nem. viii. 21 (45); Ovid, Meta- 
morph. vii. 472 sqq. 

5 As to the transformation of the ants into men see Hesiod, 

uoted by the Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. iii. 13 (21), and by 
"zetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 176; Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. i. 180; Strabo, viii. 6. 16, p. 375; Hyginus, Fab. 52; 
Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 614 sqq.; Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 23, 142 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 67; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
204). The fable is clearly based on the false etymology which 
derived the name Myrmidons from uópunkes, **ants." Strabo 
(l.c.) attempted to rationalize the myth. 

6 Compare Plutarch, Theseus, 10; Pausanias, ii. 99. 9; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Andromache, 687. According to 
another account, Endeis, the mother of Telamon and Peleus, 
was & daughter of Chiron. See Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. v. 
7 (12); Scholiast on Homer, Il. xvi. 14; Hyginus, Fab. 14. 

7 This account of the parentage of Telamon, for which we 
have the authority of the old writer Pherecydes (about 480 
B.C.), is probably earlier than the one which represents him 
аз а son of Aeacus. According to it, Telamon was a native, 
not of Aegina, but of Salamis, his mother Glauce heing a 
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бт. тоифа тф Ваа. Хе Tov ApKadwv ToreLav 
ка тз» Apxadiav éXetv u) Suvdpevos, mpootrotn- 
cápevos фару Extervev айтду каї бётттєїрє peri- 
cas, xpnopol® Oev EXeyov atadraynocaOat Tov 
, , ^ N € , oN > М е \ 
éveaT@twv какФ@ь THY EXXdá6a, éày Alaxos отер 
айт evyas тойота Tovjcapévov 0 evyas 
Аѓакод tis акартіаѕ 9 EXXàs атаћ\аттєта. 
1 géxnv S, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: gv«nvy ROR, 
Heyne, Westermann, Müller: @vAny A. 


2 таутоу ES: ётбутоу А. 
3 xpnopol S: xpnopol 8 А. 


daughter of Cychreus, king of Salamis (as to whom вее below, 
ii. 12. 7). It is certain that the later life of Telamon was 
associated with Salamis, where, according to one account . 
(Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72. 7), he married Glauce, daughter of 
Cychreus, king of Salamis, the very woman whom the other 
and perhaps later version of the legend represented as his 
mother. See Sir R. C. Jebb, Sophocles, Ajax (Cambridge, 
1896), Introduction, $ 4, pp. xvii sq. 

1 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 1003 sqq. ; Pindar, Nem. v. 12 
(21) sg. ; Scholiast on Euripides, Andromache, 687, who 
mentions the transformation of the sea-nymph into а seal. 
The children of Phocus settled in Phocis and gave their name 
to the country. See Pausanias, ii. 29. 2, x. 1. 1, x. 30. 4. 
Thus we have an instance of а Greek people, the Phocians, 
who traced their name and their lineage to an animal 
ancestress. But it would be rash to infer that the seal was 
the totem of the Phocians. There is no evidence that they 
regarded the seal with any superstitious respect, though the 
people of Phocaea, in Asia Minor, who were Phocians by 
descent (Pausanias, vii. 3. 10), put the figure of a seal on 
their earliest coins. But this was probably no more than a 
punning badge, like the rose of Rhodes ind: the wild celery 
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wards Aeacus cohabited with Psamathe, daughter of 
Nereus, who turned herself into a seal to avoid his 
embraces, and he begot a son Phocus.! 

Now Aeacus was the most pious of men. Therefore, 
when Greece suffered from infertility on account of 
Pelops, because in a war with Stymphalus, king of 
the Arcadians, being unable to conquer Arcadia, he 
slew the king under a pretence of friendship, and 
scattered his mangled limbs, oracles of the gods 
declared that Greece would be rid of its present 
calamities if Aeacus would offer prayers on its be- 
half. So Aeacus did offer prayers, and Greece was 
delivered from the dearth.? Even after his death 


(selinon) of Selinus. See George Macdonald, Coin Types 
(Glasgow, 1905), pp. 17, 41, 50. 

2 Compare Isocrates, Evagoras, 14 sq. ; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 61. 1 sq. ; Pausanias, ii. 29. 7 sq. ; Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. vi. 3. 28, p. 753; Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. v. 9 (17). 
Tradition ran that à prolonged drought had withered up the 
fruits of the earth all over Greece, and that Aeacus, as the 
son of the sky-god Zeus, was deemed the person most 
naturally fitted to obtain from his heavenly father the rain 
so urgently needed by the parched earth and the dying corn. 
So the Greeks sent envoys to him to request that he would 
intercede with Zeus to save the crops and the people. ‘‘Com- 
plying with their petition, Aeacus ascended the Hellenic 
mountain and stretching out pure hands to heaven he called 
on the common god, and prayed him to take pity on afflicted 
Greece. And even while he prayed a loud clap of thunder 
pealed, and all the surrounding sky wasovercast, and furious 
апа continuous showers of rain burst out and flooded the 
whole land. Thus was exuberant fertility procured for the 
fruits of the earth by the prayers of Aeacus” (Clement of 
Alexandria, l.c.). In gratitude for this timely answer to his 
payes Aeacus is said to have built a sanctuary of Zeus on 

ount Panhellenius in Aegina (Pausanias, ii. 30. 4). No 
place could well be more appropriate for a temple of the rain- 
god; for the sharp peak of Mount Panhellenius, the highest 
mountain of Aegina, is a conspicuous landmark viewed from 
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1 àdbeAQoUs < фасіу > Eberhard. 


all the neighbouring coasts of the gulf, and in antiquity a 
cloud settling on the mountain was regarded as a sign of rain 
(Theophrastus, De signis tempestat. i. 24). According to 
Apollodorus, the cause of the dearth had been a crime of 
Pelops, who had treacherously murdered Stymphalus, king 
of Arcadia, and scattered the fragments of his mangled body 
abroad. This crime seems not to be mentioned by any other 
ancient writer; but Diodorus Siculus in like manner traces 
the calamity to a treacherous murder. Не says (iv. 61. 1) 
that to punish the Athenians for the assassination of his son 
Androgeus, the Cretan king Minos prayed to Zeus that 
Athens might be afflicted with drought and famine, and that 
these evils soon spread over Attica and Greece. Similarly 
Alcmaeon’s matricide was believed to have entailed a failure 
of the crops. See above, iii. 7. 5 with the note. 

1 In some late Greek verses, inscribed on the tomb of a 
religious sceptic at Rome, Aeacus is spoken of as the warder 
or key-holder (xAeiBobxos) of the infernal regions; but in the 
same breath the poet assures us that these regions, with all 
their inmates, were mere fables, and that of the dead there 
remained no more than the bones and ashes. бее Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum, vol. iii. p. 933, No. 6298; G. 
Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta (Berlin, 
1878), pp. 262 sq., No. 646. Elsewhere Pluto himself was 
represented in art holding in his hand the key of Hades. 
See Pausanias, v. 20. 3. According to Isocrates (Evagoras, 
15), Aeacus enjoyed the greatest honours after death, sitting 
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Aeacus is honoured in the abode of Pluto, and keeps 
the keys of Hades.! 

As Phocus excelled in athletic sports, his brothers 
Peleus and Telamon plotted against him, and the lot 
falling on Telamon, he killed his brother in a match 
by throwing a quoit at his head, and with the help 
of Peleus carried the body and hid it in a wood. But 
the murder being detected, the two were driven 
fugitives from Aegina by Aeacus? And Telamon 


as assessor with Pluto and Proserpine. Plato represents him 
as judging the dead along with Minos, Rhadamanthys, and 
Tribtolemus (Apology, 32, p. 414), it being his special duty 
to try the souls of those who came from Europe, while his 
colleague Rhadamanthys dealt with those that came from 
Asia (Gorgias, 79, p. 524 л); apparently no provision was 
made for African ghosts. Lucian depicts Aeacus playing a 
less dignified part in the lower world as а sort of ticket- 
collector or customhouse officer (reAdvns), whose business it 
was to examine the ghostly passengers on landing from the 
ferry-boat, count them, and see that they had paid the fare. 
See Lucian, Cataplus, 4, Charon, 2. Elsewhere he speaks 
of Aeacus as keeping the gate of Hades (Dialog. Mort. xx. 1). 

2 As to the murder of Phocus and the exile of Peleus and 
Telamon, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72. 6 sq. (who represents 
the death as accidental); Pausanias, ji. 29. 9 sg. ; Scholia on 
Pindar, Nem. v. 14 (25) ; Scholia on Euripides, Andromache, 
687 (quoting verses from the A4/cmaeonis); Scholiast on 
Homer, Jl. xvi. 14; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 38; 
Plutarch, Parallela, 25; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
175 (vol. i. pp. 444, 447, ed. Müller); Hyginus, Fab. 14; 
Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 266 sqq.; Lactantius Placidus on 
Statius, T'heb. ii. 113, vii. 344, xi. 281. Tradition differed 
on several points as to the murder. According to Apollo- 
dorus and Plutarch the murderer was Telamon ; but according 
to what seems to have been the more generally accepted view 
he was Peleus. (So Diodorus, Pausanias, the Scholiast on 
Homer, one of the Scholiasts on Euripides, l.c., Ovid, and in 
one passage Lactantius Placidus). If Pherecydes was right 
in denying any relationship between Telamon and Peleus, 
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1 Поте$@уоз xal inserted by Aegius. 

2 abris Heyne (conjecture): hs abrds Heyne (in text), 
Westermann, Muller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner, appa- 
rently following the MSS. Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lyrophron, 175 (vol. i. p. 444, ed. Müller), Kvxpevs yap ó 
Tloceiboyos kal Zadrapivos тїз `Асютой ктєіуаѕ ӧфіу thy vijaov 
Avpaiwóuevoy dBagirevoey aitis, krais $2 TeAevrGv Thy Bacı- 
Леди ТеАладфи karéAewje Quyóvri wpbós abróv. In writing 
thus, Tzetzes probably had the present passage of Apollo- 
dorus before him. Accordingly in Apollodorus we should 
perhaps read égacíAevoe for éBacíAeve. 


былыт dm cin a 


and in representing Telamon as a Salaminian rather than an 
Avyinetan (кес above), it becomes probable that in the original 
tradition Peleus, not Telamon, was described as the murderer 
of Phocus, Another version of the story was that both 
brothers had a hand in the murder, Telamon having banged 
him on the head with a quoit, while Peleus finished him off 
with the stroke of an axe in the middle of his back. This 
was the account given by the anonymous author of the old 
opio Alcmaconis ; and the same division of labour between 
the brothers was recognized by the Scholiast on Pindar and 
Tzetzes, though according to them the quoit was handled by 
Polous and the cold steel. by Telamon. Other writers (An- 
toninus Liberalis and Hyginus) lay the murder at the door 
of both brothers without parcelling the guilt out exactly 
between thom. There seems to be a general agreement that 
tho crimo was committed, or the accident happened, in the 
course of a match at quoits; but Dorotheus (quoted by Plu- 
uwch, фо.) alleged that the murder was perpetrated by 
Tolamon ata bour hunt, and this view seems to have been 
d by Lactantius Placidus in one place (on Statius, 
lheb. ii, 113), though in other places (on vii. 344 and xi. 281) 
he speaka as if the brothers were equally guilty. But perhaps 
this version. of the story originated in a confusion of the 
murder of Phocus with the subsequent homicide of Eurytion, 
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betook himself to Salamis, to the court of Cychreus, 
son of Poseidon and Salamis, daughter of Asopus. 
This Cychreus became king of Salamis through killing 
a snake which ravaged the island, and dying childless 
he bequeathed the kingdom to Telamon.! And 


which is said to have taken place at a boar-hunt, whether 
the hunting of the Calydonian boar or another. See below, 
iii. 13. 2 with the note. According to Pausanias the exiled Te- 
lamon afterwards returned and stood his trial, pleading his 
cause from the deck of a ship, because his father would not 
suffer him to set foot in the island. But being judged guilty 
by his stern sire he sailed away, to return to his native 
land no more. It may have been this verdict, delivered 
against his own son, which raised the reputation of Aeacus 
for rigid justice to the highest pitch, and won for him a 
place on the bench beside Minos and Rhadamanthys in the 
world of shades. 

1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72. 4; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 110, 175, 451. In the second of these passages 
(on v. 175, vol. i. p. 444, ed. Müller) Tzetzes agrees closely 
with Apollodorus and probably follows him. A somewhat 
different version of the legend was told by Hesiod. According 
to him the snake was reared by Cychreus, but expelled from 
Salamis by Eurylochus because of the ravages it committed 
in the island ; and after its expulsion it was received at 
Eleusis by Demeter, who made it one of her attendants. 
See Strabo, ix. 1. 9, p. 394. Others said that the snake was 
not a real snake, but à bad man nicknamed Snake on account 
of his cruelty, who was banished by Eurylochus and took 
refuge at Eleusis, where he was appointed to а minor office 
in the sanctuary of Demeter. See Stephanus Byzantius, 
8.0. Kuxpeios rayos; Eustathius, Commentary on Diony- 
sius Periegetes, 507 (Geographi Graeci Minores, ed. С. 
Müller, vol. ii. p. 314). Cychreus was regarded as one of the 

ardian heroes of Salamis, where he was buried with his 
ace to the west. Sacrifices were regularly offered at his 
grave, and when Solon desired to establish the claim of 
Athens to the possession of the island, he sailed across by 
night and sacrificed to the dead man at his grave. See Plu- 
tarch, Solon, 9. Cychreus was worshipped also at Athens 
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1 TeplBoay A: ’HeplSoa, Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xvi. 14: 
'Ep[Boia. Pindar, Isthm. vi. 45 (65), Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72. 7. 

2 'AAkd0ov Aegius: &Andvdpou А. 

3 E)pvrieva Aegius: Etpuroy A, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 175 (vol. i. p. 445, ed. Müller). As to Ebpvríev, see 
a few lines below. | 


(Plutarch, T'heseus, 10). It is said that at the battle of Sa- 
lamis а serpent appeared among the Greek ships, and God 
announced to the Áthenians that this serpent was the hero 
Cychreus (Pausanias i. 36. 1). The story may preserve a 
reminiscence: of the belief that kings and heroes regularly 
turn into serpents after death. The same belief possibly 
explains the association of Erichthonius or Erechtheus and 
Cecrops with serpents at Athens. See The Dying God, 
pp. 86 sg. On account of this legendary serpent Lycophron 
called Salamis the Dragon Isle (Cassandra, 110). | 

1 Compare Xenophon, Cyneget. i. 9; Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xvi. 14. According to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 72. 7), Telamon 
first married Glauce, daughter of Cychreus, king of Salamis, 
and on her death he wedded the Athenian Eriboea, daughter 
of Alcathous, by whom he had Ajax. Pindar also mentions 
Eriboea as the wife of Telamon : see Jsthm. vi. 45 (65). 

? As to the prayer of Hercules and the appearance of the 
eagle in answer to the prayer, see Pindar, Isthm. vi. 35 
(51) sqq. ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 455-461. Pindar, 
followed by Apollodorus and Tzetzes, derived the name Ajax 
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Telamon married Periboea, daughter of Alcathus,! son 
of Pelops, and called his son Ajax, because when 
Hercules had prayed that he might have a male child, 
an eagle appeared after the prayer.? And having 
gone with Hercules on his expedition against Troy, 
he received as a prize Hesione, daughter of Laomedon, 
by whom he had a son Teucer.? 

XIII. Peleus fled to Phthia to the court of Eurytion, 
son of Actor, and was purified by him, and he received 
from him his daughter Antigone and the third part 
of the country. And a daughter Polydora was born 


from atetos ‘ап eagle." A story ran that Hercules wrapt 
the infant Ajax in the lion's skin which he himself wore, апа 
that Ajax was thus made invulnerable except in the armpit, 
where the quiver had hung, or, according to others, at the 
neck. Hence, in describing the suicide of the hero, Aeschylus 
told how, when he tried to run himself through the body, 
the sword doubled back in the shape of а bow, till some 
spirit showed the desperate man the fatal point to which to 
apply the trenchant blade. See Scholiast on Sophocles, Ajaz, 
833; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 455-461; Scholiast on 
Homer, Jl. xxiii. 821. Plato probably had this striking 
passage of the tragedy in his mind when he made Alcibiades 
speak of Socrates as more proof against vice than Ajax 
against steel (Sympos. 35, p. 219 E). 

3 See above, ii. 6. 4. As Hesione, the mother of Teucer, 
was not the lawful wife of Telamon, Homer speaks of Teucer 
as a bastard (Zl. viii. 283 sq., with the Scholiast on v. 284). 
According to another account, it was not Telamon but his 
brother Peleus who went with Hercules to the siege of Troy. 
The poets were not consistent on this point. Thus, whilein two 
passages (Nem. іу. 25 (40) sq.; Isthm. vi. 27 (39) sqq.) Pindar 
assigns to Telamon the glory of the adventure, in another 
he transfers it to Peleus (quoted by the Scholiast on Euripides, 
Andromache, 796; Pindar, p. 604 ed. Sandys). Euripides was 
equally inconsistent. See his T'roades 804 sqq. (Telamon), 
contrasted with his Andromache, 796 sqq. (Peleus). 

“Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175 (vol i. 
pp. 444 sq., 447, ed. Müller) ; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 
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1 Пела Aegius: цела A. 


38 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72. 6; Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Clouds, 1063; Eustathius on Homer, Il. ii. 684, p. 321. 
There are some discrepancies in these accounts. According to 
Tzetzes and the Scholiast on Aristophanes, the man who 
purified Peleus for the murder of Phocus was Eurytus (not 
Eurytion), son of Actor. According to Antoninus Liberalis, 
he was Eurytion, son of Irus. According to Diodorus, he 
was Actor, king of the country, who died childless and left 
the kingdom to Peleus. Eustathius agrees that the host of 
Peleus was Actor, but says that he had а daughter Polymela, 
whom he bestowed in marriage on Peleus along with the 
kingdom. From Tzetzes (l.c., pp. 444 sq.) we learn that the 
purification of Peleus by Eurytus (Eurytion) was recorded by 
Pherecydes, whom Apollodorus may here be following. 

1 See Homer, Jl. xvi. 173-178, who says that Polydora, 
daughter of Peleus, had a son Menesthius by the river 
Sperchius, though the child was nominally fathered on 
her human husband Borus, son of Perieres. Compare 
Heliodorus, Aethiop. ii. 34. Hesiod also recognized Poly- 
dora as the daughter of Peleus (Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xvi. 175). Homer does not mention the mother of 
Polydora, but according to Pherecydes she was Antigone, 
daughter of Eurytion (Scholiast on Homer, L.c.). Hence it 
is probable tbat here, as in so many places, Apollodorus 
followed Pherecydes. According to Staphylus, in the third 
book of his work on Thessaly, the wife of Реса and mother 
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to him, who was wedded by Borus, son of Регіегеѕ.! 
Thence he went with Eurytion to hunt the Calydonian 
boar, but in throwing a dart at the hog he involun- 
tarily struck and killed Eurytion. Therefore flying 
again from Phthia he betook him to Acastus at Iolcus 
and was purified by him.? Апа at the games cele- 
brated in honour of Pelias he contended in wrestling 
with Atalanta.? Апа Astydamia, wife of Acastus, 
fell in love with Peleus, and sent him a proposal for 
a meeting ;* and when she could not prevail on him 


of Polydora was Eurydice, daughter of Actor (Scholiast on 
Homer, Ї.с.). A little later on ($ 4 of this chapter) Apollodorus 
says that Peleus himself married Polydora, daughter of 
Perieres, and that she had a son Menesthius by the river 
Sperchius, though the child was nominally fathered on Peleus. 
In this latter passage Apollodorus seems to have fallen into 
confusion in describing Polydora as the wife of Peleus, though 
in the present passage he had correctly described her as his 
daughter. Compare Hofer, in W. Н. Roscher, Lexikon der 
griech. und róm. Mythologie, iii. 2641 гд. 

* As to this involuntary homicide committed by Peleus 
and his purification by Acastus, see above, i. 8. 2; Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, Clouds, 1063 ; Antoninus Liberalis, Trans- 
form. 38; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175 (vol. i. p. 447, 
ed. Müller) The Scholiast on Aristophanes calls the slain 
man Eurytus, not Eurytion. Antoninus Liberalis and Tzetzes 
describe him as Eurytion, son of Irus, not of Actor. They 
do not mention the hunt of the Calydonian boar in particular, 
but speak of a boar-hunt or a hunt in general. 

3 See above, iii. 9. 2. 

* The following romantic story of the wicked wife, the 
virtuous hero, and his miraculous rescue from the perils of 
the forest, in which his treacherous host left him sleeping 
alone and unarmed, is briefly alluded to by Pindar, Nem. iv. 
54 (88) sgg., v. 25 (46) sqq. It is told more explicitly by the 
Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. iv. 54 (88) and 59 (95); the Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes, Clouds, 1063 ; and the Scholiast on Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 224. But the fullest and clearest 
version of the tale is given by Apollodorus in the present 
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5é melsat, Tpos THY yvvatxa avTod TrépNraca ёфт 

, А / ^ , A з А , 
ие  IlyAéa yapety Sreporny тї 'Акаеттоу 
Üvyarépa: xal тодто éxelvn axovoaca ayyovny 
ауатте. IInréws бё mpòs “Axactov каталуей- 
Serat, Aéyovaa йт айтоў тєрї avvovaías meret- 
рӣсдаі. "Акастоѕ! <è>? акойсаѕ kreivau pev Ôv 
, 10 э , 10 » de э \ э \ Ө , 3 
ёкабтрєу оок 7)BovA10n, ayer бё avTov єттї Onpav 
, N / у е / / / 
eis TO IIspuov. ёрда apidrns Trepi Onpas yevopé- 
vns, Пейс иё àv éxeipoiro Onpiwv Tas yAwooas 
ToUTOV ёктєшӧр * eis турау єтібе, оќ 8ё peta 
'Akác ov тадта XeipoUpevo, катєуё\№оу ws pndev 
TeÜnpakóros 5 тоў llgAéws. б бё Tas yAwooas 
тарасҳдшєџоѕ дса elxyev ékeivois, тотайта ёфт 
TeÜnpevkévat. &токо:ил}Өё›то$ бё айтод év TQ 
IIyAío, атомтфъ»*”Акаетто$ kai THY udxatpav èv 

^ ^ A e 
т) TOv Bov kóTpq pias émavépyetat. о бё 
éfavacTàs xai ёту тту payatpav, йтд тфа 
Kevravpov катаћафӨєіс EwedrAev алто\хуисбаин, 
awtetat 66 ото Xeipwvos: obros kai THY ийхалраъ 
avToÜU ёкёпт)сас bidwot. 

1 & ”Акастоѕ Emperius, Westermann, Bekker. 

3 5t inserted by Hercher. 3 0fpay R: Ohoas А. 

* ereuóv Ra, Hercher: éxréuvwy Heyne, Westermann, 
Miller, Bekker, Wagner, apparently following most MSS. 


5 Te0npakóros RR&B, Westermann, Wagner:  TeÜmncev- 
kóros C, Heyne, Müller, Bekker. | 


passage. Pindar calls the wicked wife Hippolyta or Hippo- 
lyta Cretheis, that is, Hippolyta daughter of Cretheus. His 
Scholiast calls her Cretheis; the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius calls her Cretheis or Hippolyte; and the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes calls her first Hippolyte and afterwards 
Astydamia. The sword of Peleus, which his faithless host 
hid in the cows’ dung while the hero lay sleeping in the 
wood, was a magic sword wrought by the divine smith 
Hephaestus and bestowed on Peleus by the pitying gods as а 
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she sent word to his wife that Peleus was about to 
marry Sterope, daughter of Acastus ; on hearing which 
the wife of Peleus strung herself up. And the wife 
. of Acastus falsely accused Peleus to her husband, 
alleging that he had attempted her virtue. On hearing 
that, Acastus would not kill the man whom he had 
purified, but took him to hunt on Pelion. There a 
contest taking place in regard to the hunt, Peleus cut 
out and put in his pouch the tongues of the animals 
that fell to him, while the party of Acastus bagged 
his game and derided him as if he had taken nothing. 
But he produced them the tongues, and said that he 
had taken just as many animals as he had tongues.! 
When he had fallen asleep on Pelion, Acastus deserted 
him, and hiding his sword in the cows' dung, returned. 
On arising and looking for his sword, Peleus was 
caught by the centaurs and would have perished, if 
he had not been saved by Chiron, who also restored 
him his sword, which he had sought and found. 


reward for his chastity. With this wondrous brand the chaste 
hero, like a mediaeval knight, was everywhere victorious 
in the fight and successful in the chase. Compare Zenobius, 
Cent. v.20. The episode of the hiding of the sword was told 
by Hesiod, some of whose verses on the subject are quoted 
by the Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. iv. 59 (95). The whole 
story of the adventures of Peleus in the house of Acastus and 
in the forest reads like a fairy tale, and we can hardly doubt 
that it contains elements of genuine folk-lore. These are 
well brought out by W. Mannhardt in his study of the story. 
See his Antike Wald- und Feldkulte (Berlin, 1877), pp. 49 sqq. 
1 In fairy tales the hero often cuts out the tongues of a 
seven-headed dragon or other fearsome beast, and produces 
them as evidence of his prowess. See W. Mannhardt, Antike 
Wald- und Feldkulte, pp. 53 sqq. ; Spirits of the Corn and of 

the Wild, ii. 269. 
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Г ане бео Ines Поћлидора» Thv lLepujpovs, 
ёё ýs AŬTO yivetai Mevéc6:os ётікћар, 0 mep- 
xero Tov TroTapod. avOis бё yape? Өєтіу тр 
№урёоѕ, тері 15 той yápov Zevs kai Поседфу . 
рисах, Өєршдос̧і dé бестіфёдойстѕ ёсєсдал TOV 
ёк TAUTNS even Gevra крєїттоуа тоў татрдѕ атє- 
TXOVTO. EVLOL бе gact, Ais оршф®утоѕ ёті тўр 
TAUTNS avvovaíav, el pnKevat Прорцл]деа TOV ёк 
TaÚTNS avTÓ yevvuQévra oupavov dvvactevoety.” 
tives дё Méyoust Oértv ил) BovrAnOjnvar Aù avvex- 
Üeiv ws? отд " Hgas трафєѓсал, Aia ёё dpyia evra 
Ovnt@ OéXew айтђи* svvoixioa.? Xeipwvos ойу 
b7roÜeuévov Ine? ту\хабей) xai катас хей % 
айтйу рєташор pouperny, єтїттрїїта$ cvvapmát eL, 
yevomevny бе А: n тӧр отё è бе фбор 0 отё È бє Onpiov 
ой 7rpoTepov àvífjke трі» ù THY apxatav pop ony 
eióev апоћаВодсау. yape? ё ev TQ Пућмо, rarei 


1 Өғшдоѕ ER: Өєт:доѕ A (also as a first-hand correction 
in E). 2 Byyaa Teva ew Gale: duvacrevew A. 

3 205 E, but apparently wanting in А. 

* avri» E: airy А. 

5 guvoxloa Staverenus: avvoiklaoew E: cuvoiuwjoa А. 

* karac xeiv ER: ka1éxew C. 


1 See above, note on iii. 13. 1. 

? Compare Homer, Il. xviii. 83 sqq., 432 sgq.; Pindar, 
Мет. iv. 61 (100) sqq.; Euripides, Iphigenia in Aul. 701 sqq., 
1036 sgq.; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 805 sqq.; Catullus, 
Ixiv.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, . 
vol. i. 65, 142 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 207, 208 ; 
Second Vatican] Mythographer, 205). 

3 Sec Pindar, Isthm. viii. 27 (58) sqq. ; Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. iv. 790 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 217 sqq., who 
attributes the prophecy to Proteus. The present passage of 
Apollodorus is quoted, with the author's name, by Tzetzes, 
(Schol. on Lycophron, 178). 
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Peleus married Polydora, daughter of Perieres, by 
whom he had a putative son Menesthius, though in 
fact Menesthius was the son of the river Sperchius.! 
Afterwards he married Thetis, daughter of Nereus,? 
for whose hand Zeus and Poseidon had been rivals ; 
but when Themis prophesied that the son born of 
Thetis would be mightier than his father, they 
withdrew. But some say that when Zeus was 
bent on gratifying his passion for her, Prometheus 
declared that the son borne to him by her would 
be lord of heaven;* and others affirm that Thetis 
would not consort with Zeus because she had 
been brought up by Hera, and that Zeus in anger 
would marry her to a mortal. Chiron, therefore, 
having advised Peleus to seize her and hold her fast 
in spite of her shape-shifting, he watched his chance 
and carried her off, and though she turned, now 
into fire, now into water, and now into a beast, he 
did not let her go till he saw that she had resumed 
her former shape.$ And he married her on Pelion, 


4 Compare Aeschylus, Prometheus, 908 sqq. ; Scholiast on 
Homer, Il. i. 519; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, v. 
338 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 54; td. Astronom.ii. 15. According 
‘to Hyginus, Zeus released Prometheus from his fetters in 
gratitude for the warning which the sage had given him not 
to wed Thetis. 

5 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 790-798, a pas- 
sage which Apollodorus seems here to have had in mind. 

Ав to the various shapes into which the reluctant Thetis 
turned herself in order to evade the grasp of her mortal 
lover, see Pindar, Nem. iv. 62 (101) sqq. ; Scholiast on Pin- 
dar, Nem. iii. 35 (60), iv. 62 (101); Pausanias, v. 18. 5; 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, iii. 618—624 ; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 175, 178 (vol. i. pp. 446, 457, ed. Müller); 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 582 ; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. xi. 235 sqq. She is said to have changed into fire, 
water, wind, a tree, a bird, a tiger, а lion, a serpent, and a 
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Bes, “AD талли GLMMQUUEZOL атш. ols 
times Хасми [inizi басо seco, Ii:ac.cam ce 
тту Бачљэ a. Zasjw a?i бє птар 
OTA. 
"(75 ёа éjéppryze 694715 єє II das 2 

ратор Gerni.ca тойа Tacs, eccoe li^ veas as 
то тор éyapussucal TIS reams Goce 0 Пр 
атф Dvw татрроә, pet Tatar Ce eye 


) byaptBovea SA: Фукитттюгъ EF. 
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entte fish, Jt was when she had assumed the form of a 
ете fish (sepin that Pelena at last succeeied in seiung her 
and һу ber faat (Tzetzes, Ш.сс.). With the trans- 
ентот which Thetis underwent in order to escape from 
the aris of her lover we may compare the transformations 
which her father Nereus underwent in order to escape from 
Мокен ея (above, ii, 5, IN), the transformations which the 
river рені Achelous underwent in his tussle with the same 
lonphty hero (above, ii. 7. D, note), and the transformations 
Which the sen god Proteus underwent in order to give the 
lip te Menedbnus (Homer, Od, iv, 354 aqq.) All these stories 
were npproprintely told of water spirits, their mutability 
reflecting ли it were the instability of the fickle, inconstant 
element of whieh they were born, The place where Peleus 
eniight, nnd imnetered his aew-bride was believed to be the 
nuhi enstern headland of Thessaly, which hence bore the 
mine of Корп or the Cuttlo fish, Tho whole coast of the Cape 
wae anered to Thetia iid tho other Nercids ; and after their 
feet had been wreeked on tho headland, the Persians sacri- 
Heed Col hetis on the spot (Herodotus, vii. 191). See further, 
Appendis, Tho Marringe of Peleus and Thetis.” 

| he Миком inn at the wedding of Peleus and Thetis, 
neoordlng to Vindar (Pyth. iii. 80 (159) egg.) Catullus 
епос the Mates singing on the same occasion, and he has 
peeorded thoir magio song (Ixiv. 305 sqq.). 

м (праге Homer, ZA xvi. 140-144, with the Scholiast on 
€, 140, neeording to whom Chiron felled the ash-tree for the 
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and there the gods celebrated the marriage with 
feast and song.! And Chiron gave Peleus an ashen 
spear, and Poseidon gave him horses, Balius and 
Xanthus, and these were immortal.? 

When Thetis had got a babe by Peleus, she wished 
to make it immortal, and unknown to Peleus she used 
to hide it in the fire by night in order to destroy the 
mortal element which the child inherited from its 
father, but by day she anointed him with ambrosia.‘ 
But Peleus watched her, and, seeing the child 


shaft, while Athena polished it, and Hephaestus wrought 
(the blade). For this account the Scholiast refers to the 
author of the epic Cypria. 

3 Compare Homer, Il. xvi. 148 sqq. 

4 This account of how Thetis attempted to render Achilles 
immortal, and how the attempt was frustrated by Peleus, is 
borrowed from Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 869 sqq. 
Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 178 (vol. i. p. 458, 
ed. Müller) According to another legend, Thetis bore seven 
sons, of whom Achilles was the seventh; she destroyed the 
first six by throwing them into the fire or into а kettle of 
boiling water to see whether they were mortal or to make 
them immortal by consuming the merely mortal portion cf 
their frame; and the seventh son, Achilles, would have 
perished in like manner, if his father Peleus had not snatched 
him from the fire at the moment when as yet only his ankle- 
bone was burnt. To supply this missing portion of his body, 
Peleus dug up the skeleton of the giant Damysus, the fleetest 
of all the giants, and, extracting from it the ankle-bone, 
fitted it neatly into the ankle of his little son Achilles, 
applying drugs which caused the new, or rather old, bone to 
coalesce perfectly with the rest. See Ptolemy Hephaestionis, 
vi. in Westermann's Mythographi Graeci, р. 195; Lycophron, 
Cassandra, 178 sq., with scholium of Tzetzes on v. 178 
(vol. i. pp. 455 sq.) ; Scholiast on Homer, Il. xvi. 37; Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes, Clouds, 1068, p. 443, ed. Fr. Diibner ; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 816. A similar 
story is told of Demeter and the infant son of Celeus. See 
above, i. 5. 1, with the note. | 
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` a aA л HER ^ \ Го 94 \ / 
TOV таба ‘бор éri ToU Tvpos є8оттє* xai Oéris 
^ ^ ` 
&toXvÜeiaa Tv npoaipesiv TeXeiQaat, Vryriov TOV 
^ ^ , 
таба àToXumoUca Tpos Nnpnidas Фуєто. кошщ$є& 
4 ` arn * ГА „ е M \ 
бё Tov maica mpos Xeipova IIgXevs. о 66 AaBwv 
> S w | / , \ ^ 
avrov éTpeje omdayyvols Xeovrev rai собу 
dypiwy kal ápkTaov риєћоїѕ, каї wvopasev AxN- 
^ е? 
Aéa (mpoórepov 66! 7v бода avt@ ДЛгуурор) бт. 
TÀ хєйїл] PACTOS OÙ Trpoc rveyxke. 
I13Xevs бё perà taŭra avv асои kai Aoc- 


| 86 E: uev A. 


3 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 875 sqq., who 
says that when Thetis was interrupted by Peleus in her effort 
to make Achilles immortal, she threw the infant screaming 
on the floor, and rushing out of the house plunged angrily 
into the sea, and never returned again. In the Iliad Homer 
represents Thetis dwelling with her old father Nereus and 
the sea-nymphs in the depths of the sea (Il. i. 357 sqq., xviii. 
35 sqq., xxiv. 83 8qq.), while her forlorn husband dragged 
out a miserable and solitary old age in the halls (Z7. xviii. 
434 sq.). Thus the poet would seem to have been acquainted 
with the story of the quarrel and parting of the husband and 
wife, though he nowhere alludes to it or to the painful mis- 
understanding which led to their separation. In this, as in 
many other jm Homer passes over in silence features of 
popular tradition which he either rejected as incredible or 
deemed below the dignity of the epic. Yet if we are right in 
classing the story of Peleus and Thetis with the similar tales 
of the marriage of а man to а mermaid or other marine 
erenture, the narrative probably always ended in the usual 
sul way by telling how, after living happil together for а 
timo, tho two at last quarrelled and parted for ever. 

® Compare Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xvi. 37. According to 
Statius (Achill. ii. 382 sqq.), Chiron fed the youthful Achilles 
not on ordinary victuals, but on the flesh and marrows of lions. 
Philostratus says that his nourishment consisted of honey- 
combs and the marrows of fawns (Heroica, xx. 2), while the 
author of the Etymologicum Magnum (s.v. 'AxiXAevs, p. 181) 
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writhing on the fire, he cried out; and Thetis, thus 
prevented from accomplishing her purpose, forsook 
her infant son and departed to the Nereids.! Peleus 
brought the child to Chiron, who received him and 
fed him on the inwards of lions and wild swine and 
the marrows of bears,? and named him Achilles, be- 
cause he had not put his lips to the breast ;? but 
before that time his name was Ligyron. 

After that Peleus, with Jason and the Dioscuri, 


says that he was nurtured on the marrows of deer. Compare 
Eustathius, on Homer, Il. i. 1, p. 14. The flesh and marrows 
of lions, wild boars, and bears were no doubt supposed to 
impart to the youthful hero who partook of them the strength 
and courage of these animals, while the marrows of fawns or 
deer may have been thought to ensure the fleetness of foot 
for which he was afterwards so conspicuous. It is thus that 
on the principle of sympathetic magic many races seek to 
acquire the qualities of certain animals by eating their flesh 
or drinking their blood ; whereas they abstain from eating 
the flesh of other animals lest they should, by partaking of it, 
be infected with the undesirable qualities which these crea- 
tures are believed to possess. For example, in various African 
tribes men eat the hearts of lions in order to become lion- 
hearted, while others will not eat the flesh of tortoises lest 
they should become slow-footed like these animals. See 
Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 138 sqq. On the same 
principle the ancients believed that men could acquire the art 
of divination by eating the hearts of ravens, moles, or hawks, 
because these creatures were supposed to be endowed with 
prophetic powers. See Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 48; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. ххх. 19. So Medea is said to have restored 
the aged Aeson to youth by infusing into his veins a decoction 
of the liver of a long-lived stag and of the head of a crow 
that had survived nine generations of men. See Ovid, Meta- 
morph. vii. 273 sqq. 

з Apollodorus absurdly derives the name Achilles from 
a (privative) and xeíA, ** lips," so that the word would mean 
* not lips.” Compare Erumologicum Magnum, p. 181, s.v. 
‚ 'AxiAAeUs ; Eustathius, on Homer, Il. i. 1, p. 14. 
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ГА , / , , V? , М 
xoupots érropÜnaev 'IoXxóv, cai 'Аттубадеа> Thv 
'Акаттоуо yuvaixa dovevei, kal бє\фъ> pedrndov 
Sunyaye ёг айт?ѕ TOv a TpaTÓv els THY TON. | 

8 ‘Os ёё éyévero évvaerzjs "Ayidrevs, Kad yavtos 
Aéyovros ov Svvacbat ywpis avtovd Tpoiav aipe- 
Ova, Өётє mpoedvia Gre 87 a rparevópuevov 
avTóv атоћёсдаг, круфаса ёсӨўђт: yuvatxea ws 
vapÜévov Avxounder’ mapéÜero. какєї трєфо- 

1 Avkoufjóe: ES, apparently wanting in A. 


1 As to the wicked behaviour of Astydamia to Peleus, see 
above, iii. 13. 3. But it is probable that the cutting of the 
bad woman in pieces and marching between the pieces into 
the city was more than a simple act of vengeance; it may 
have been a solemn sacrifice or purification designed to ensure 
the safety of the army in the midst of a hostile people. In 
Boeotia a form of public purification was to cut a dog in two 
and pass between the pieces. See Plutarch, Quaestiones 
Romanae, 111. А similar rite was observed at purifying a 
Macedonian army. A dog was cut in two: the head and 
fore part were placed on the right, the hinder part, with the 
entrails, was placed on the left, and the troops in arms 
marched between the pieces. See Livy, xli. 6; Quintus 
Curtius, De gestis Alexandri Magni, x. 9. 28. For more 
examples of similar rites, and an attempt to explain them, 
see Folk-lore in the Old Testament, i. 391 sqq. To the 
instances there cited may be added another. When the 
Algerine pirates were at sea and in extreme danger, it was: 
their custom to sacrifice a sheep, cut off its head, extract its 
entrails, and then throw them, together with the head, over- 
board ; afterwards “© with all the speed they can (without 
skinning) they cut the body in two parts by the middle, and 
then throw one part over the right side of the ship, and the 
other over the left, into the sea, as а kind of propitiation." 
See Joseph Pitts, A true and faithful Account of the Religion 
and Manners of the Mohammetans (Exon. 1704), p. 14. As 
to the capture of Iolcus by Peleus, see Pindar, Nem. iii. 34 
(59), iv. 54 (89) sg. In the foriner of these passages Pindar 
says that Peleus captured Iolcus single-handed; but the 
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laid waste Iolcus; and he slaughtered Astydamia, 
wife of Acastus, and, having divided her limb from 
limb, he led the army through her into the city.! 
When Achilles was nine years old, Calchas declared 
that Troy could not be taken without him ; so Thetis, 
foreseeing that it was fated he should perish if he 
went to the war, disguised him in female garb and 
entrusted him as a maiden to Lycomedes.? Bred at 


Scholiast on the passage affirms, on the authority of Phere- 
cydes, that he was accompanied by Jason and the Tyndarids 
(Castor and Pollux) As this statement tallies with the 
Account given by Apollodorus, we may surmise that here, as 
often elsewhere, our author followed Pherecydes. According 
to the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. і. 221), Peleus 
on his return to Iolcus put to death Acastus himself as well 
as his wicked wife. 

? As to Achilles disguised as a girl at the court of Lyco- 
medes in Scyros, see Dion, ii. 5 sqq. ; Philostratus Junior, 
Imag. 1 ; Scholiast on Homer, Il. ix. 668 ; Hyginus, Fab. 96 ; 
Statius, Achill. i. 207 sqg. The subject was painted by 
Polygnotus in à chamber at the entrance to the acropolis of 
Athens (Pausanias i. 29. 6). Euripides wrote a play called 
The Scyrians on the same theme. See T'ragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. Nauck?, pp. 574 sg. Sophocles com- 
posed a tragedy under the same title, which has sometimes 
been thought to have dealt with the same subject, but more 
probably it was concerned with Neoptolemus in Scyros and 
the mission of Ulysses and Phoenix to carry him off to Troy. 
See T'he Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. С. Реагвоп, уо]. 11. 
pp. 191 sqq. The youthful Dionysus, like the youthful 
Achilles, is said to have been brought up as а maiden. бее 
above, iii. 4. 3, with the note. One of the questions which 
the emperor Tiberius used solemnly to propound to the anti- 
quaries of his court was: What was the name of Achilles 
when he lived as a girl among girls? See Suetonius, Tiberius, 
70. The question was solemnly answered by learned men in 
various ways: some said that the stripling's female name 
was Cercysera, others that it was Issa, and others that it 
was Pyrrha. See Ptolemy Hephaestionis, Nov. Hist. i. 
in Westermann's Mythographi Graeci, p. 183. 
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pevos тӯ Avxopncous диуатрі Aniéaueta шуритаи, 
Kat yiverai mais Порроѕ ave о xXrOeis Хєотто- 
Acos ab0i. ‘Odvacevs сє pumgvvÓcvra тара 
Дукоцзде:% футб» '" AxyiXMéa, oartiyys xXpnoa- 
pevos ebpe. xai ToUTOv TOV TpOT OV eis lpoíav 
mre. 

Luveitreto бє avTQ SPotvi£ o ’Apuvtopos. ойтоѕ 
отд To) татрӧѕ éTUPAWON xara v evoayuévngs 
$Üopàv? lias тӯѕ тод maTpós паћлћ№акӯѕ.? 
Плей ёё avtov mpos Xeipwva коџісаѕ, vm 
éxeívov OeparrevOévta tas Geis Bacthéa катё- 
aT4gce AoXóT ov. 

Xuveimero бё kai Патрокћоѕ о Mevovrtov. kai 


1 Ликоџћде ES К (compend.): Avxouhõov А. 

1 $0opày IES: фборё А. 

3 таллакӯѕ ES, Scholiast on Plato, Laws, xi. p. 9318: 
vaAAaríbos А. 


аф o— — 


! Tho usual story was that the crafty Ulysses spread out 
basket and women's gear, mingled with arms, before the 
disyuisod Achilles und his girlish companions in Scyros ; and 
that while tho real girls pounced Suny on the feminine 
gauda, Achilles betrayed his sex by snatching at the arms. 
Neo. Philostratus. Junior, Imagines, i; Scholiast on Homer, 
Ц. xix. 826; Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 162 sqq. Apollodorus 
tolls us that Achilles was detected by the sound of a trumpet. 
This i» explaiued by Hyginus (Fab. 96), who says that while 
Achilles was surveying the mingled trumpery and weapons, 
Ulyases caused а bu Пе to sound and a clash of arms to be 
heard, whereupon Achilles, imagining that an enemy was at 
haud, tore off his maidenly attire and seized spear and shield. 
Ntatius gives a similar account of the detection (Achill. ii. 
107 soq). ` 

9 Nee Homer, Jl. іх. 437-484, with the Scholiast on v. 448. 
But Homer says. nothing about the blinding of Phoenix by 
his angry father or his eure by Chiron; and according to 
Homer tlie accusation of having debauched his father's con- 
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his court, Achilles had an intrigue with Deidamia, 
daughter of Lycomedes, and a son Pyrrhus was born 
to him, who was afterwards called Neoptolemus. 
But the secret of Achilles was betrayed, and Ulysses, 
seeking him at the court of Lycomedes, discovered 
him by the blast of a trumpet.! And in that way 
Achilles went to Troy. 

He was accompanied by Phoenix, son of Amyntor. 
This Phoenix had been blinded by his father on 
the strength of a false accusation of seduction pre- 
ferred against him by his father's concubine Phthia. 
But Peleus brought him to Chiron, who restored his 
sight, and thereupon Peleus made him king of the 
Dolopians.? | 

Achilles was also accompanied by Patroclus, son ot 


cubine was not false but true, Phoenix having been instigated 
to the deed by his mother, who was jealous of the concubine. 
But variations from the Homeric narrative were introduced 
into the story by the tragedians who handled the theme 
(Scholiast on Homer, l.c.) Sophocles and Euripides both 
wrote tragedies on the subject under the same title of Phoenix ; 
the tragedy of Euripides seems to have been famous. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 280, 
621 sqq.; The Fragmenis of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. 
ii. pp. 320 sqq. The blinding of Phoenix by his father Amyntor 
is alluded to by a poet of the Greek anthology (Anthol. Palat. 
iii. 3). Both the poet and Apollodorus probably drew on 
Euripides, who from an allusion in Aristophanes (Acharn. 
421) is known to have represented Phoenix as blind. Both 
the blinding and the healing of Phoenix are related by Tzetzes 
(Schol. on Lycophron, 421), who may have followed Apollo- 
dorus. According to the Scholiast on Homer (/.c.), the name 
of the concubine was Clytia ; according to Tzetzes (l.c.), it 
was Clytia or Phthia. Apollodorus calls her Phthia. The 
Scholiast on Plato (Laws, xi. p. 931 в), gives a version of the 
story which agrees entirely with that of Apollodorus, and 
may have been copied from it. The healing of Phoenix's eyes 
by Chiron is mentioned by Propertius (ii. 1. 60). 
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Leverns tis 'Akda rov ў llepwrióos тўс Pépn- 
Tos, À kaÜdmep dmoi Фихократт$, IloXvjajAqs 
Tis IIndéws. одтос̧ v 'Отоўуть SievexOels ev 
madı тєрї actpayadwv! таба, KXerrovvpov? 
tov 'Áudióduavros dmékTewe, kal duyov peta 
Tov TaTpós Tapa llgXet катефке:, кай `АуА\ос 
épwpevos yivetat? . . . 


XIV. Kéxpo airoyOwv, avudvés éyov copa 
avòpòs kai Spaxovtos, тӣѕ Atticis ёВасіћєисє 
трф@то$, Kal THY yhv TpoTepov Xeyouévqv 'Актть» 
аф’ éavtov Кєкротіар wvópasev. ётї tovtou, 
dhaciv, ёдоЁє rois Ücois тое катаћаВёсӨа, èv 


1 èv madi wep) dorpaydvAwy табох A, Westermann, Müller, 
Wagner. I follow Bekker in omitting vaí(wv, but Heyne 
may be right in proposing to strike out both èv тад: and 
nalCwv as independent glosses on wep! йстрауёлоу. Compare 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xii. 1, wept йстрауёлоу друсӨє\ѕ 
anxéxrevev, Hercher changed ralfwv into mais dv, but the 
jingle wats à» waida is not at all in the manner of Apollo- 
dorus. 

2 клетёуоцоу RO: kAvróvvuoy A: KAeodvupos Pherecydes 
(quoted by Scholiast on Homer, //. xxiii. 87), Philostephanus 
(quoted by Scholiast on Homer, Zi. xvi. 14): KAtodvupos 
Hellanicus (quoted by Scholiast on Homer, Il. xii. 1). 

* Heyne was probably right in marking a lacuna here. 


1 Compare Homer, ІІ. xi. 785 sqq. Homer does not mention 
the name of Patroclus's mother. 

? See Homer, Jl. xxiii. 84-90; compare Scholiast on 
Homer, Il. xii. 1; Strabo, ix. 4. 2, p. 425; Ovid, Ex Ponto, 
і. 9. 73 sq. The name of the slain lad was variously given 
as Clisonymus (Scholiast, l.c.) or Aeanes (Strabo and Scho- 
liast, dl.cc.). 

$ According to the Parian Chronicle (Marmor Parium, 
lines 2-4), with which Apollodorus is in general agreement, 
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Menoetius! and Sthenele, daughter of Acastus ; or 
the mother of Patroclus was Periopis, daughter of 
Pheres, or, as Philocrates says, she was Polymele, 
daughter of Peleus. At Opus, in a quarrel over a 
game of dice, Patroclus killed the boy Clitonymus, 
son of Amphidamas, and flying with his father he 
dwelt at the house of Peleus? and became a 
minion of Achilles. 


XIV. Cecrops, a son of the soil, with a body 
compounded of man and serpent, was the first king 
of Attica, and the country which was formerly called 
Acte he named Cecropia after himself. In his time, . 
they say, the gods resolved to take possession of 


the first king of Attica was Cecrops, and the country was 
named Cecropia after him, whereas it had formerly been 
called Actice (sic) after an aboriginal named Actaeus. Pau- 
sanias (i. 2. 6) represents this Actaeus as the first king of 
Attica, and says that Cecrops succeeded him on the throne 
by marrying his daughter. But Pausanias, like Apollo- 
dorus (iii. 15. 5), distinguishes this first Cecrops from a 
later Cecrops, son of Erechtheus (i. 5. 3). Apollodorus is 
at one with Pausanias in saying that the first Cecrops 
married the daughter of Actaeus, and he names her 
Agraulus (see below, iii. 14. 2). Philochorus said, with 
great probability, that there never was any such person as 
Actaeus; according to him, Attica lay waste and. depopu- 
lated from the deluge in the time of Ogyges down to the 
reign of Cecrops. See Eusebius, Pracparatio Evangelii, x. 10. 
J. Tzetzes (Chiliades, v. 637) and Hyginus (Fab. 48) agree 
in representing Cecrops as the first king of Attica ; Hyginus 
calls him & son of the earth. As to his double form, the 
upper part of him being human and the lower part serpen- 
tine, see Aristophanes, Wasps, 438, with the Scholiast ; 
Euripides, Jon, 1163 sq.; Tzetzes, Schol. om Lycophron, 
111; id. Chiliades, v. 683 sqq. ; Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Plutus, 773; Diodorus Siculus, i. 28. 7, who rationalizes the 
fable after his usual fashion. 
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als éyeXXov Éyeiw тиий idias Exactos. Kev otv 
T p) TOS IIoceióóv ёт THY Аттики, Kai т\ ас 
т) Tplaivn ката рёсти тўи axpoTroALy атёфтиє 
даћассар, iv viv 'Epexy0n(óa каћодо:. peta ёё 
tovtov кє» `Абтџӣ, kai потсарёрт Ths ката- 
Anyrews Кёкрота páprvpa éputevoev ёХа{аъ>, f) 
уду èv TQ Пардросєіою! дєікуитаа. yevopévns дё 
ёр:дос̧ ado тєрї THs yowpas, Stadvaas Zevs 


1 Паудросеіф Bekker: таудросіф EA. 


1 As to the contest between Poseidon and Athena for 
possession of Attica, see Herodotus, viii. 55; Plutarch, 
Themistocles, 19; Pausanias, i. 24. 5, i. 26.5; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. vi. 70 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 164; Servius, on Virgil, 
Georg. i. 12; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. vii. 185; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. С. Н. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 1, 115 (First Vatican Mythographer, 2; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 119). A rationalistic explanation of the fable 
was propounded by the eminent Roman antiquary Varro. 
According to him, the olive-tree suddenly appeared in Attica, 
and at the same time there was an eruption of water in 
another part of the country. бо king Cecrops sent to inquire 
of Apollo at Delphi what these portents might signify. The 
oracle answered that the olive and the water were the 
symbols of Athena and Poseidon respectively, and that the 
people of Attica were free to choose which of these deities 
they would worship. Accordingly the question was sub- 
mitted to а general assembly of the citizens and citizenesses ; 
for in these days women had the vote as well as men. АП 
the men voted for the god, and all the women voted for the 
goddess ; and as there was one more woman than there were 
men, the goddess appeared at the head of the poll. Chagrined 
at the loss of the election, the male candidate flooded the 
country with the water of the sea, and to appease his wrath 
it was decided to deprive women of the vote and to forbid 
children to bear their mother's names for the future, бее 
Augustine, De civitate Dei, xviii. 9. The print of Poseidon's 
trident on the rock of the acropolis at Athens was shown 
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cities in which each of them should receive his own 
peculiar worship. So Poseidon was the first that 
came to Áttica, and with a blow of his trident on 
the middle of the acropolis, he produced a sea which 
they now call Erechtheis.! After him came Athena, 
and, having called on Cecrops to witness her act of 
taking possession, she planted an olive-tree, which 
is still shown in the Pandrosium.? But when the 
two strove for possession of the country, Zeus parted 


down to late times. See Strabo, іх. 1. 16, p. 396; Fau- 
sanias, i. 26. 5. The ‘‘sea,” which the god was supposed 
to have produced as evidence of his right to the country 
was also to be seen within the Erechtheum on the acro- 
polis; Pausanias calls it a well of sea water, and says that, 
when the south wind blew, the well gave forth a sound of 
waves. See Herodotus, viii. 55; Pausanias, i. 26. 5, viii. 
10. 4. According to the late Latin mythographers (see the 
references above), Poseidon produced a horse from the rock 
in support of his claim, and this version of the story seems 
to have been accepted by Virgil (Georg. i. 12 sqq.), but 
it is not countenanced by Greek writers. The Athenians 
said that the contest between Poseidon and Athena took 
place on the second of the month Boedromion, and hence 
they omitted that day from the calendar. See Plutarch, De 
fraterno amore, 11; td. Quaest. Conviv. ix. 6. The unlucky 
Poseidon also contested the possession of Argos with Hera, 
and when the judges gave a verdict against him and in favour 
of the goddess, he took his revenge, as in Attica, by flooding 
the country. See Pausanias, ii. 22. 4; compare td. ii. 15. 
5; Polemo, Greek History, cited by the Scholiast on Aris- 
tides, vol. iii. p. 322, ed. G. Dindorf. 

2 The olive-tree seems to have survived down to the 
second century of our era. See Herodotus, viii. 55; Diony- - 
sius Halicarnasensis, De Dinarcho Judicium, 3; Pausanias, 
i. 27. 3; Cicero, De legibus, i. 1. 2; Hyginus, Fab. 164; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 240. Dionysius agrees with Apollo- 
dorus in representing the tree as growing in the Pandrosium, 
which is proved by inscriptions to have been an enclosure to 
the west of the Erechtheum. See my commentary on Pau- 
sanias, vol. ii. p. 337. 
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KpLTYS ёд окєу,! ооу 05 €LTOV TLYES, Кекрота ка 


Kpavaóv," о0дё "Ерисіҳдора, бєо?с дё tovs dwdexa. 
kai ToUTOV dixalovtwv k xopa Tis A8mnvàs 
ёкріӨл, Кёкротоѕ papruprjaavros бт. т arn 3 THY 
ёхага» epurevaer. "AOnva pev оди аф éavris 
THY TOMY ékáXeaev "AOnvas, IloceióQy дё vu 
друга eis TÓ Opiágiov тєдіоу émékAvae kal Tijv 
"ATTLKIY üparov ётойусеє. 

Kéxpow бё yipas т» 'Акта{оу Kopny “Aypau- 
Aov таба pèv ёт xev "Epvcix0ora, Os йтекуо$ 
petnrrake, биуатєраѕ бе "AypavXov "Ероту 
IIévàpocov. "Aypavhou pèv ойу каї " Apeos AN- 
KUTT) yivetat. TAUTHY Bralopevos AX4ppó6tos, 
0 Поседфуоѕ каї у0шфаѕ Evputns, ото “Apeos 
pwpadeis KTELVETAL. Ilocesdavos бё <eladyovtos> 
èv Apei Typ «pivera, O.ka Lov Tov тёр додека 
Oev "Apns* каї атоћієташ. 


1 'A0nvG kal Посеёи kpiràs Sé5wxev ó Zeus E: 'A0qvàv kal 
Iloceibaya diadvoas Zebs kpvràs #$шкє A: "A@nvg Kal Tocedave 
Siadvoas Zebs крїтйз t6wxe Wagner. The words ’A@nvg ка} 
Посє:дёи (or 'A805vàv ка) IIoceióova) appear to be a gloss оп 
the preceding àu$oiv, as Heyne perceived. Accordingly I 
have omitted them with Hercher. 

z Kpavady Aegius: dSavady А. 

3 mporn ER (compend.) Hercher, Wagner: трёто» A, 
Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. 

4 Посе: буоѕ бё < elodyovros > èv "Apelg tayp xplverat ixa- 
(бут–у Tv бека деду "Apns Scaliger : Ioceibay de èv "Apel 
Tá'ye Kpiverat, Duka(óvrwv tav Swdexa Oeav, “Ape: Heyne, 
Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. But the 
construction xpiver@al т in the sense of “ bring a person to 
trial" is impossible, and the abrupt change of nominative 
from кріуєта: (Поесе$@>») to йтол\фета: ("Apns) is very harsh, if 
not intolerable. Scaliger’s emendation certainly gives the 
right sense and may be verbally correct also. ‘lhe acci- 
dental omission of єісёуоутоѕ would not be difficult. The 
emendation is recorded, but not accepted, by Heyne. 
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them and appointed arbiters, not, as some have 
affirmed, Cecrops and Cranaus, nor yet Erysichthon, 
but the twelve gods.! And in accordance with their 
verdict the country was adjudged to Athena, because 
Cecrops bore witness that she had been the first to 
plant the olive. Athena, therefore, called the city 
Athens after herself, and Poseidon in hot anger 
flooded the Thriasian plain and laid Attica under 
the sea.? 

Cecrops married Agraulus, daughter of Actaeus, 
and had a son Erysichthon, who departed this life 
childless; and Cecrops had daughters, Agraulus, 
Herse, and Pandrosus?  Agraulus had a daughter 
Alcippe by Ares, In attempting to violate Alcippe, 
Halirrhothius, son of Poseidon and a nymph Euryte, 
was detected and killed by Ares. Impeached by 
Poseidon, Ares was tried in the Areopagus before 
the twelve gods, and was acquitted.’ 


1 Compare Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 72 sq. 

? As to this flood, see Varro, in Augustine, De civitate 
Dei, xvii. 9; Hyginus, Fab. 164. The Thriasian plain is 
the plain in which Eleusis stands. See Strabo, ix. i. 6, p. 392, 
ix. i. 13, p. 395. 

3 Compare Pausanias, i. 2. 6; Hyginus, Fab. 146; Ovid, 
Metamorph. ii. 737 sqq. All these writers call the first of 
the daughters Aglaurus instead of Agraulus, and the form 
Aglaurus is confirmed by inscriptions on two Greek vases 
(Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, vol. iv. p. 146, Nos. 
7716, 7718). 

* Compare Pausanias, i. 21. 4; Stephanus Byzantius and 
Suidas, s.v. "Apeios тёуоѕ; Dekker's Anecdota Graeca, vol. i. 
p. 444, lines 8 sqq. From the three latter writers we learn 
that the story was told by the historians Philochorus and 
Hellanicus, whom Apollodorus may here be following. 

5 See Euripides, Jon, 1258 sqq., Iphigenia іп Tauris, 
945 sq. ; Demosthenes, xxiii. 66, p. 641; Parian Chronicle 
(Marmor Parium), lines 5 sq. ; Pausanias, i. 28. 5; Scholiast 
on Euripides, Orestes, 1648, 1651. The name Areopagus was 
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"Epons 8 xal '"Epuoü Кёфаћоѕ, оў ёраебєїта 
^ , ^ 3, 
"Hos ўртасє kal puwyeiaa èv Zvpia maida évyévvqoe 
^ 4 
T.Owvov, ob тай; éyévero Фаєдор, rovrov ё 
'Aa'TÜvoos, тод дё XávOokos,| 0 ёк Yupias ё\Өфъ 
eis К.мкїаъ, поћи ёктісє Kerévdepiv, каї ynwas 
Фарџакти ? т?» Meyacodpov tod “Tprewv Pa- 
athéws® éyévvgoe Kivipav.t оўто$ év Kump, 

1 YdvBoxos RRAC : aávóakos В. 

2 фаруакт Muncker (on Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 
34, p. 277, ed. Koch, comparing Hesychius, s.v. Kivdpas- 
'"AmóAA vos kal Фаруйктѕ rais): Oawdeny ККА: Bavdryy А. 

3 rüy "fPpiéwv Baotkéws Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: то? 


cuplwy BaciAéos R: тё» cuplwy BaciAéa А. 
4 Kwbpay R: кїўйра$ A. 


commonly supposed to mean ‘‘the hill of Ares" and ex- 
plained by the tradition that Ares was the first to be tried 
for murder before the august tribunal. But more probably, 
perhaps, the name meant ‘‘ the hill of curses.” See my note 
on Pausanias. i. 28. 5 (vol. ii. pp. 363 sq.). For other legen- 
dary or mythical trials in the court of the Areopagus, see 
below, iii. 15. 1, iii. 15. 9. 

1 See above, i. 9. 4, note, where Cephalus is said to have 
been a son of Deion by Diomede; compare ii. 4. 7, iii. 15. 1. 
Pausanias also calls Cephalus a son of Deion (i. 37. 6, x. 29. 6), 
and so does Antoninus Liberalis (Transform. 41). The Scho- 
liast on Homer (Od. xi. 321) calls his father Deioneus. Hy- 
ginus in two passages (Fab. 189, 270) describes Cephalus as 
a son of Deion, and in another passage (Fab. 160) as a son of 
Hermes (Mercury) by Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus. 
Euripides tells how **Dawn with her lovely light once 
snatched up Cephalus to the gods, all for love” (Hippolytus, 
454 sqq.). 

2 According to Hesiod (Theog. 986 sqq.) and Pausanias 
(i. 3. 1), Phaethon was а son of Cephalus and the Dawn or 
Day. According to another and seemingly more usual 
account the father of Phaethon was the Sun. See Diodorus 
Siculus, v. 23; Pausanias, i. 4. 1, ii. 3. 2; Lucian, Dialog. 
deorum, xxv. 1; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, iv. 357 sqq. ; Eusta- 
thius, on Homer, Od. xi. 325, p. 1689; Scholiast on Homer, 
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Herse had by Hermes a son Cephalus, whom Dawn 
loved and carried off; and consorting with him in 
Syria bore a son Tithonus, who had a son Phaethon,? 
who had a son Astynous, who had a son Sandocus, 
who passed from Syria to Cilicia and founded a city 
Celenderis, and having married Pharnace, daughter 
of Megassares, king of  Hyria, begat Cinyras.5 
This Cinyras in Cyprus, whither he had come with 


Od. xvii. 208; Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 19 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 
152, 156; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Z'heb. i. 221; 
Scholia in Caesaris Germanici Aratea, p. 421, ed. Fr. Eyssen- 
hardt, in his edition of Martianus Capella ; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 37, 93, 208 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 118; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 57 ; Third Vatican Mythographer, iii. 8. 14) ; Servius 
on Virgil, Aen. x. 189. The mother who bore him to the 
Sun is usually called Clymene (so Lucian, Tzetzes, Eusta- 
thius, Ovid, Hyginus, Lactantius Placidus, the Vatican 
mythographers, and Servius); but the Scholiast on Homer 
(2.с.) calls her Rhode, daughter of Asopus. Clymene herself, 
the mother of Phaethon, is said to have been a daughter of 
Ocean and Tethys (J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, iv. 359; Ovid, 
Metamorph. ii. 156) or of Iphys or Minyas (Eustathius, l.c.). 
Apollodorus passes over in silence the famous story how 
Phaethon borrowed the chariot of the Sun for а day, and 
driving too near the earth set it on fire, and how in his wild 
career he was struck dead by Zeus with a thunderbolt and 
fell into the river Eridanus, where his sisters mourned for 
him till they were turned into poplar trees, their tears being 
changed into drops of amber which exuded from the trees. 
The story is told at great length and with many picturesque 
details by Ovid (Metamorph. ii. 1 899.). Compare Lucretius, 
v. 396 sgq.; Diodorus Siculus, Lucian, the Scholiast on Homer, 
Hyginus, and the Latin Mythographers, W.cc. Euripides 
wrote а tragedy on the subject, of which some considerable 
fragments survive. See T'ragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 599 sqg. For some similar stories, see 
Appendix, ** Phaethon and the Chariot of the Sun." 
* According to Hyginus (Fab. 142), Cinyras was a son of 
Paphus. 
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Ф. 


1 @hpg Heyne (conjecture), Hercher, Wagner: Өлра ККА: 
Өлре:ѕ A, Heyne (in text), Westermann, Müller, Bekker. 
3 лауйатто$ А. 


1 A different and apparently more prevalent tradition re- 
presented Adonis as the son of Cinyras by incestuous inter- 
course with his daughter Myrrha or Smyrna. See Scholiast 
on Theocritus, i. 107; Plutarch, Parallela, 22; Antoninus 
Liberalis, Transform. 34 (who, however, differs as to the 
name of Smyrna's father) ; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 298 sqq. ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 58, 164; Fulgentius, Mytholog. iii. 8; Lac- 
tantius Placidus, Narrat. Fabul. x. 9; Servius, on Virgil, 
Ecl. x. 18, and on Aen. v. 72; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 60 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 200). Similar cases of incest with a daughter are 
frequently reported of royal houses in antiquity. They per- 
haps originated in a rule of transmitting the crown through 

—' women instead of through men; for under such a rule a 
widowed king would be under a strong temptation to marry 
his own daughter as the only means of maintaining himself 
legitimately on the throne after the death of his wife. See 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed., i. 43 sq. The legend of the 
incestuous origin of Adonis is mentioned, on the authority 
of Panyasis, by Apollodorus himself a little lower down. 

2 Compare Bion, Idyl. i. ; Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae 
Compendium, 28; Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. iv. 5. 3, 88; 
Athenaeus, ii. 80, p. 695; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
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some people, founded Paphos; and having there 
married Metharme, daughter of Pygmalion, king of 
Cyprus, he begat Oxyporus and Adonis,! and besides 
them daughters, Orsedice, Laogore, апа Braesia. 
These by reason of the wrath of Aphrodite cohabited 
with foreigners, and ended their life in Egypt. And 
Adonis, while still a boy, was wounded and killed in 
hunting by а boar through the anger of Artemis.? 
Hesiod, however, affirms that he was a son of Phoenix 
and Alphesiboea ; and Panyasis says that he was a son 


831; Aristides, Apology, ed. J. Rendel Harris (Cambridge, 
1891), pp. 44, 106 sq. ; Propertius, iii. 4 (5) 53 sq., ed. F. A. 
Paley ; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 710 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 248 ; 
Macrobius, Saturnal. i. 21. 4; Lactantius, Divin. Inst. i. 17; 
Firmicus Maternus, De errore profanarum religionum, 9; 
Augustine, De civitate Dei, vi. 7. There are some grounds 
for thinking that formerly Adonis and his Babylonian proto- 
type Tammuz were conceived in the form of a boar, and that 
the story of his death by а boar was only a misinterpretation 
of this older eonception. See Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, ii. 22 sg. ; C. F. Burney, The Book of Judges (London, 
1918), pp. xvii sqq., who refers to ‘‘the brilliant discovery 
of Ball (PSBA. xvi. 1894, pp. 195 sqq.) that the Sumerian 
name of Tammuz, DUMU.ZI (Bab. Dw ûzu, Dázu) is iden- 
tical with the Turkish domüz ‘pig,’ and that there is thus 
an *original identity of the god with the wild boar that slays 
him in the developed legend.'" W. Robertson Smith, as 
Professor Burney points out, had many years ago expressed 
the view that “ the Cyprian Adonis was originally the Swine- 
god, and in this as in many other cases the sacred victim has 

een changed by false interpretation into the enemy of the 
god ” (Religion of the Semites, New Edition, London, 1894, 
р. 411, note‘). The view is confirmed by the observation 
that the worshippers of Adonis would seem to have abstained 
from eating swine's flesh. See W. W. Baudissin, Adonis . 
und Esmun (Leipsic, 1911), p. 142, quoting SS. Cyri et 
eain Miracula, in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, lxxxvii. 3, 
col. 3624. 
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1 According to Antoninus Liberalis (Transform. 34), 
Smyrna, the mother of Adonis, was a daughter of Belus by 
a nymph Orithyia. Tzetzes mentions, but afterwards rejects, 
the view that Myrrha, the mother of Adonis, was a daughter 
of Thias (Schol. on Lycophron, 829, 831). Hyginus says that 
Cinyras, the father of Adonis, was king of Assyria (Fab. 58). 
This traditional connexion of Adonis with Assyria may well 
be due to a well-founded belief that the religion of Adonis, 
though best known to the Greeks in Syria and Cyprus, had 
originated in Assyria or rather in Babylonia, where he was 
worshipped under the name of Dumuzi or Tammuz. See 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed., i. 6 897. 

3 As to the transformation of the mother of Adonis into a 
myrrh-tree, see Scholiast on Theocritus, i. 107; Plutarch, 
Parallela, 22 ; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 34 ; Tzetzes, 
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of Thias, king of Assyria! who had a daughter 
Smyrna. In consequence of the wrath of Aphrodite, 
for she did not honour the goddess, this Smyrna con- 
ceived a passion for her father, and with the complicity 
of her nurse she shared her father's bed without his 
knowledge for twelve nights. But when he was 
aware of it, he drew his sword and pursued her, and 
being overtaken she prayed to the gods that she 
might be invisible; so the gods in compassion turned 
her into the tree which they call smyrna (myrrh).? 
Ten months afterwards the tree burst and Adonis, as 
he is called, was born, whom for the sake of his 
beauty, while he was still an infant, Aphrodite hid in 
a chest unknown to the gods and entrusted to Per- 
sephone. But when Persephone beheld him, she 
would not give him back. The case being tried 
before Zeus, the year was divided into three parts, 
and the god ordained that Adonis should stay by 
himself for one part of the year, with Persephone for 
one part, and with Aphrodite for the remainder.? 


Schol. on Lycophron, 829; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 476 sqq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 58, 164; Fulgentius, Mytholog. iii. 8; Lac- 
tantius Placidus, Narrat. Fabul. x. 9; Servius, on Virgil, 
Ecl. x. 18 and Aen. v. 72; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 60 (First Vatican Mytho- 
 grapher, 200). The drops of gum which oozed from the 
myrrh-tree were thought to be the tears shed by the trans- 
formed Myrrha for her sad fate (Ovid, l.c. 500 sqq.). 

3 According to another version of the story, Aphrodite and 
Persephone referred their dispute about Adonis to the judg- 
ment of Zeus, and he appointed the Muse Calliope to act as 
arbitrator between them. She decided that Adonis should 
spend half the year with each of them ; but the decision so 
enraged Aphrodite that in revenge she instigated the Thracian 
women to rend in pieces Calliope's son, the musician Orpheus. 
See Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 6. A Scholiast on Theocritus 
(Id. iii. 48) reports the common saying that the dead Adonis 
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1 éBacíAeveev conjecturally inserted by Gale. 
2 Múvnros Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: phvutos А. 
3 aitdxGova R^ : abróx0ovos А. 
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5 фукатаХеХециёуов E: éykaraAeAeyuévos А. 


spends six months of the year in the arms of Persephone, and 
six months in the arms of Aphrodite; and he explains the 
saying as & mythical description of the corn, which after 
солар 18 віх months іп the earth and six months above 
ground. 

1 Compare Pausanias, i. 2. 6. 

Ы According to the Parian Chronicle (lines 4-7), Deucalion 
reigned at Lycorea on Mount Parnassus, and when the flood, 
following on heavy rains, took place in that district, he fled 
for safety to king Cranaus at Athens, where he founded a 
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However Adonis made over to Aphrodite his own 
share in addition ; but afterwards in hunting he was 
gored and killed by a boar. 

When Cecrops died, Cranaus came to the throne! ; 
he was a son of the soil, and it was in his time that 
the flood in the age of Deucalion is said to have taken 
place.? He married, a Lacedaemonian wife, Pedias, 
daughter of Mynes, and begat Cranae, Menaechme, 
and Atthis; and when Atthis died a maid, Cranaus 
called the country Atthis.? 

Cranaus was expelled by Amphictyon, who reigned 
in his stead ;* some say that Amphictyon was a son of 
Deucalion, others that he was a son of the soil ; and 
when he had reigned twelve years he was expelled 
by Erichthonius.? Some say that this Erichthonius was 
a son of Hephaestus and Atthis, daughter of Cranaus, 
and some that he was a son of Hephaestus and Athena, 
as follows: Athena came to Hephaestus, desirous of 
fashioning arms. But he, being forsaken by Aphro- 
dite, fell in love with Athena, and began to pursue 


sanctuary of Rainy Zeus and offered thank-offerings for his 
escape. Compare Eusebius, Chronic. vol. ii. p. 26, ed. A. 
Schoene. We have seen that, according to Apollodorus (iii. 
8. 2), the flood happened in the reign of Nyctimus, king of 
Arcadia. 

* Compare Pausanias, i. 2. 6; Eusebius, Chronic. vol. ii. 
p. 28, ed. A. Schoene. 

* Compare the Parian Chronicle, lines 8-10 ; Pausanias, i. 
2.6; Eusebius, Chronic. vol. ii. p. 30, ed. A. Schoene. The 
Parian Chronicle represents Amphictyon as а son of Deucalion 
and as reigning, first at Thermopylae, and then at Athens; 
but it records nothing as to his revolt against Cranaus. Pau- 
sanias says that Amphictyon deposed Cranaus, although he 
had the daughter of Cranaus to wife. Eusebius says that 
Amphictyon was a son of Deucalion and son-in-law of 
Cranaus. 

5 Compare Pausanias, i. 2. 6. 
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! With this story of the birth of Erichthonius compare 
Scholiast on Homer, Zl. ii. 547 (who agrees to a great extent 
verbally with Apollodorus) ; Euripides, Ion, 20 sqq., 266 sqq. ; 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 13; Nonnus, in Westermann's My- 
thographi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, 3, pp. 359 sq. ; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 111; Antigonus Carystius, 
Histor. Mirab. 12; Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. "Epex0evs, 
p. 371. 29; Hyginus, Fab. 166; id. Astronom. ii. 13; Ser- 
vius, on Virgil, Georg. iii. 113; Fulgentius, Mytholog. ii. 14; 
Lactantius, Divin. Inst. ii. 17 ; Augustine, De civitate Dei, 
xviii. 12; Scholia in Caesaris Gcrmanict Aratea, p. 394, 
ed. Fr. Eysseuhardt (in his edition of Martianus Capella); 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 41, 86 sq., 88 (First Vatican Mythographer, 128; Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 37, 40). The story of the birth of 
Erichthonius was told by Euripides, according to Eratosthe- 
nes (/.с.) and by Callimachus, according to the Scholiast on 
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her; but she fled. When he got near her with much 
ado (for he was lame), he attempted to embrace her; 
but she, being a chaste virgin, would not submit to 
him, and he dropped his seed on the leg of the 
goddess. In disgust, she wiped off the seed with 
wool and threw it on the ground; and as she fled 
and the seed fell on the ground, Erichthonius was 
produced.! Him Athena brought up unknown to the 
other gods, wishing to make him immortal; and having 
put him in a chest, she committed it to Pandrosus, 
daughter of Cecrops, forbidding her to open the chest. 
But the sisters of Pandrosus opened it out of curiosity, 
and beheld a serpent coiled about the babe; and, as 
some say, they were destroyed by the serpent, but ac- 
cording to others they were driven mad by reason of 
the anger of Athena and threw themselves down from 
the acropolis.? Having been brought up by Athena 


Homer (i.c.). Pausanias was plainly acquainted with the 
fable, though he contents himself with saying that Erichtho- 
nius was reported to be a son of Hephaestus and Earth (i. 2. 6, 
і. 14. 6). As C. G. Heyne long ago observed, the story is 
clearly an etymological myth invented to explain the meaning 
of the name Erichthonius, which some people derived from 
épis, “strife,” and x0óv, *'the ground,” while others derived 
it from Ёр:ор, ** wool," and хөөр, **the ground." The former 
derivation of er? in Erichthonius seems to have been the more 
popular. Mythologists have perhaps not sufficiently reckoned 
with the extent to which false etymology has been operative 
in the creation of myths. ‘‘ Disease of language" is one 
source of myths, though it is very far from being the only 
one. 

2 With this story of the discovery of Erichthonius in the 
chest compare Euripides, Jon, 20 sqq., 266 sqq. ; Pausanias, 
і. 18.2; Antigonus Carystius, Hist. Mirab. 12; Ovid, Me- 
tamorph. ii. 552 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 166; id. Astronom. 
ii. 13; Fulgentius, Mytholog. ii. 14; Lactantius, Divin. Inst. 
i. 17; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 41, 86 sq., 88 (First Vatican Mythographer, 128 ; 
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1 Праѓ:дѓау Heyne : трас:бёау А : Пас:бєау Aegius. "Tzetzes 
calls her Фрас:Өва (Chiliades, i. 174, v. 671), but mentions 


Праф&@ёа as the wife of Erechtheus and mother of Cecrops 
(Chiliades, i. 177, v. 674). à 


Second Vatican Mythographer, 37, 40). Apollodorus appar- 
ently describes the infant Erichthonius in the chest as a purely 
human babe with a serpent coiled about him. The serpent 
was said to have been set by Athena to guard the infant ; 
according to Euripides (Jon, 20 sqq-), there were two such 
guardian serpents. But according to а common tradition 
Erichthonius was serpent-footed, that is, his legs ended in 
serpents. See Nonnus, in Westermann's Mythographi Graeci, 
Appendix Narrationum, 3, p. 360; Etymologicum Magnum, 
8.0. ’Epexdevs, p. 371. 47; Hyginus, Fab. 166; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. iii. 113 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 41, 87 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 128, Second Vatican Mythographer 37). Indeed, 
in one passage (Astronom. ii. 13) Hyginus affirms that 
Erichthonius was born a serpent, and that when the 
box was opened and the maidens saw the serpent in it, 
they went mad and threw themselves from the acropolis, 
while the serpent took refuge under the shield of Athena 
and was reared by the goddess. This view of the identity 
of Erichthonius with the serpent was recognized, if not 
accepted, by Pausanias; for in describing the famous statue 
of the Virgin Athena on the acropolis of Athens, he notices 
the serpent coiled at her feet behind the shield, and adds 
that the serpent ‘‘may be Erichthonius" (i. 24. 7). The 
sacred serpent which lived in the Erechtheum on the acro- 
polis of Athens and was fed with honey-cakes once à month, 
may have been Erichthonius himself in his original form of 
a worshipful serpent. See Herodotus, viii. 41; Aristophanes, 
Lysistrata, 758 8q., with the Scholiast ; Plutarch, Themis- 
tocles, 10; Philostratus, Imagines, ii. 17. 6 ; Hesychius, s.vv. 
6pákavAos and oikovpby bow; Suidas, s.v. ApáxavAos ; Etymo- 
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herself in the precinct,! Erichthonius expelled Am- 
phictyon and became king of Athens ; and he set up 
the wooden image of Athena in the acropolis,? and 
instituted the festival of the Panathenaea, and 


logicum Magnum, 8.v. bpákavAos, p. 287; Photius, Lexicon, 
8.0. olkovpbv dow; Eustathius on Homer, Od. i. 357, p. 1422, 
lines 7 sqq. According to some, there were two such sacred 
serpents in the Erechtheum (Hesychius, 8.v. oixovpbv qur). 
When we remember that Cecrops, the ancestor of Eri- 
chthonius, was said, like his descendant, to be half-man, half- 
serpent (above, iii. 14. 1), we may conjecture that the old 
kings of Athens claimed kinship with the sacred serpents on 
the acropolis, into which they may have professed to trans- 
migrate at death. Compare T'he Dying God, рр. 86 sq. ; and 
my note on Pausanias, i. 18. 2 (vol. ii. pp. 168 sqg.). The 
Erechtheids, or descendants of Erechtheus, by whom are 
meant the Athenians in general, used to put golden serpents 
round the necks or bodies of their infants, nominally in 
memory of the serpents which guarded the infant Erich- 
thonius, but protably in reality as amulets to protect the 
children. See Euripides, Jon, 20-26, 1426-1431. Erechtheus 
and Erichthonius may have been originally identical. See 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 547; Etymologicum Magnum, 
8.0. 'Epex0eós, p. 371. 29; C. Е. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 
vol. i. p. 61 note п, 

1 «The precinct” is the Erechtheum on the acropolis of 
Athens. It was in the Erechtheum that the sacred serpent 
dwelt, which seems to have been originally identical with 
Erichthonius. See the preceding note. 

? That is, the ancient image of Athena, made of olive- 
wood, which stood in the Erechtheum. See my note on 
Pausanias, i. 26. 6 (vol. ii. pp. 340 sq.). 

3 Compare the Parian Chronicle, line 18; Harpocration, 
s.v. Ilava0fjvaia ; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 13; Hyginus, Astro- 
nom. ii. 18, who says that Erichthonius competed at the 
games in & four-horse car. Indeed, Erichthonius was re- 
puted to have invented the chariot, or, at all events, the 
four-horse chariot. See the Parian Chronicle, lines 18 and 
21; Eusebius, Chronic. vol. ii. p. 32, ed. A. Schoene; 
Virgil, Georg. iii. 113 sq.; Fulgentius, Mytholog. ii. 14. 
According to some, he invented the chariot for the purpose of 
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у0шфту  éyguev, é£ с aùr mais Ilavótov 
éyevv10n. | 

"Epux8oviov бё dmoÜavovros ка} тафёртоѕ év 
TØ айтфі Teuéve, тўс “AOnvas IIavóiov ёВасі- 
Aevaev, ёф ob Anpunrnp ка} Arovucos eis Tiv 
"Attixny HArAOov. àXXà Anuntpa иё> KeXeós [eis 


1 +g айтф Scaliger, Wagner: r$ a R^: 1$ arg А. 


concealing his. serpent feet. See Servius, on Virgil, Georg. 
111. 113; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. 
Bode, vol. i. pp. 41, 87 (First Vatican Mythographer, 127; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 37). The institution of thc 
Panathenaic festival was by some attributed to Theseus 
(Plutarch, Theseus, 24), but the Parian Chronicle (line 18), 
in agreement with Apollodorus, ascribes it to Erichthonius ; 
and from Harpocration (/.с.) we learn that this ascription 
was supported by the authority of the historians Hellanicus 
and Androtion in their works on Attica. Неге, therefore, 
as usual, Apollodorus seems to have drawn on the best 
£Ources. 

! Compare Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. iii. 45, p. 39, 
ed. Potter, who gives a list. of legendary or mythical per- 
sonages who were said to have been buried in sanctuaries or 
temples. Amongst the instances which he cites are the 
graves of Cinyras and his descendants in the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite at Paphus, and the grave of Acrisius in the 
temple of Athena on the acropolis of Larissa. To these 
examples C. G. Heyne, commenting on the present passage 
of Apollodorus, adds the tomb of Castor in а sanctuary at 
Sparta (Pausanias, iii. 13. 1), the tomb of Hyacinth under 
the image of Apollo at Amyclae (Pausanias, iii. 19. 3), and 
the grave of Arcas in & temple of Hera at Mantinea (Pau- 
sanias, viii. 9. 3). ‘*‘ Arguing from these examples," says 
Heyne, **some have tried to prove that the worship of the 
Gods sprang from the honours paid to buried mortals.” 

2 Compare Pausanias, i. 5. 3, who distinguishes two kings 
named Pandion, first, the son of Erichthonius, and, second, 
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married Praxithea, a Naiad nymph, by whom he had 
a son Pandion. 

When Erichthonius died and was buried in the 
same precinct of Athena,! Pandion? became king, in 
whose time Demeter and Dionysus came to Attica.’ 
But Demeter was welcomed by Celeus at Eleusis,* and 


the son of Cecrops the Second. This distinction is accepted 
by Apollodorus (see below, iii. 15. 5), and it is supported by 
the Parian Chronicle (Marmor Parium, lines 22 and 30). 
Eusebius also recognizes Pandion the Second, but makes him 
& son of Erechtheus instead of a son of Cecrops the Second 
(Chronic. bk. i. vol. i. col. 185, ed. A. Schoene). But like 
Cecrops the Second, son of Erechtheus (below, iii. 15. 5), 
Pandion the Second is probably no more than a chronological 
stop-gap thrust into the broken framework of tradition by a 
comparatively late historian. Compare R. D. Hicks, in 
Companion to Greek Studies, ed. L. Whibley, 3rd. ed. 
(Cambridge, 1916), p. 76. 

3 Here Apollodorus differs from the Parian Chronicle, 
which dates the advent of Demeter, not in the reign of 
Pandion, but in the reign of his son Erechtheus (Marmor 
Parium, lines 23 sq.). To the reign of Erechtheus the Parian 
Chronicle also refers the first sowing of corn by Triptolemus 
in the Rharian plain at Eleusis, and the first celebration of 
the mysteries by Eumolpus at Eleusis (Marmor Parium, 
lines 28-29). Herein the Parian Chronicle seems to be in 
accord with the received Athenian tradition which dated the 
advent of Demeter, the beginning of agriculture, and the 
institution of the Eleusinian mysteries in the reign of Ere- 
chtheus. See Diodorus Siculus, i. 29. 1-3. On the other hand, 
the Parian Chronicler dates the discovery of iron on the 
Cretan Mount Ida in the reign of Pandion the First (Marmor 
Parium, lines 22 sq.). He says nothing of the coming of 
Dionysus to Attica. The advent of Demeter and Dionysus 
is а mythical expression for the first cultivation of corn and 
. vines in Attica; these important discoveries Attic tradi- 
. tion referred to the reigns either of Pandion the First or 
of his son Erechtheus. 

* See above, i. 5. 1. 
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т» ' EXevatva]! 0тєдёЕато, Auóvvaov 96 'I«ápios: 

^ 9 ы , , ^ A , / a 

òs? NapBave: тар аўто? KAMA auTédXou Kal T 

тєрї THY oivoTratiay pwavOaver. Kal Tas Tov Өєой 

4 ГА ^ 
Swpncacbar ÓéXov yupitas avOpwrrots, àdukveirat 
MWpos Tivas "roLuévas, оў yevodpevot тоў ттотоў 
` ` 79 6 , "б М , ba e ^ 

Kal уоріѕ йдато$ dt NOovny афеєб@$ eXkvcavres, 

тєфарџахбдах vouitovres йатёктєешаъ avrov. реб’ 

ира» бё vonravtes® &Üavav avrov. 'Hpwyóvg 

ё TH Ovyatpl tov патёра pactevovon кишу 

^ a 9) 

auynOns óvoua Майра, ў TQ Ixapie acvvevrero, 
, 

TOV vekpov éunvuce: KaKElvn катодираџёт* TOY 

Ld 
татёра éavT)v avnpryce. 


1 eis thv 'EAevoiva. These words may be, as Heyne 
thought, a gloss on eis thy 'Arri«i». They are omitted by 
Hercher. Wagner keeps them unbracketed. 

2s... nav0ávei E: nal... nay0ávov A, 

3 vonoavtes A: vhpavres Valckenar. 

* karobvpauéyn Негсһег: arobvpouévg Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Müller, Bekker, Wagner. 


1 The implication is that their wassailing had taken place 
by night. The Greek џеб ñhuépav regularly means ‘‘ by day” 
as opposed to ‘‘ by night”; it is not to be translated ‘‘the 
day after." See Herodotus, ii. 150, où vuxrds GAAG mer’ quépmv 
mwotevpevov ; Plato, Phaedrus, p. 251 D, éupavhs обса ore vuxrds 
Súvaraı кабейбеу обтє wed’ Tjuépav. Compare Apollodorus, i. 
9. 18, iii. 5. 6 (уоктор kal wed Huépar), iii. 12. 3, Epitome, iv. 5, 
vii. 31 (ue0' ñuépav pev óoalvovaa, vUkTwp 5e àvaAbovoa). 

? With this story of the first introduction of wine into 
Attica, and its fatal consequences, compare Scholiast on 
Homer, Il. xxii. 29; Aelian, Var. Hist. vi. 28; Nonnus, 
Dionys. xlvii. 34-245 ; Hyginus, Fab. 130; 4d. Astronom. 
li. 4; Statius, Theb. xi. 644-647, with the comment of Lac- 
tantius Placidus on v. 644; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. ii. . 
389; Probus, on Virgil, Georg. ii. 385; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 6, 94 sq. 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 19; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 61). The Athenians celebrated a curious festival of 
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Dionysus by Icarius, who received from him a 
branch of a vine and learned the process of making 
wine. And wishing to bestow the god's boons on 
men, Icarius went to some shepherds, who, having 
tasted the beverage and quaffed it copiously without 
water for the pleasure of it, imagined that they were 
bewitched and killed him; but by day! they under- 
stood how it was and buried him. When his daughter 
Erigone was searching for her father, a domestic dog, 
named Maera, which had attended Icarius, discovered 
his dead body to her, and she bewailed her father 
and hanged herself.? 


swinging, which was supposed to be an expiation for the 
death of Erigone, who had hanged herself on the same tree 
at the foot of which she had discovered the dead body of her 
father Icarius (Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 4). See Hesychius 
and Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. Aiópa ; Athenaeus, xiv. 10, 
р. 618 xr ; Festus, ed. C. О. Müller, p. 194, s.v. “ Oscillantes." 
Compare The Dying God, pp. 281 sqq. However, some 
thought that the Erigone whose death was thus expiated 
was not the daughter of Icarius, but the daughter of Aegis- 
thus, who accused Orestes at Athens of the murder of her 
father and hanged herself when he was acquitted (so Etymo- 
logicum : Magnum, l.c. ; compare Apollodorus, Epitome, vi. 
25 with the note). Sophocles wrote a play Erigone, but it is 
doubtful to which of the two Erigones it referred. See The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 173 sqq. 
The home of Icarius was at Icaria (Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
кара). From the description of Statius (/.c.) we infer that 
the place was in the woods of Marathon, and in accordance 
with this description the site has been discovered in a 
beautiful wooded dell at the northern foot of the forest-clad 
slopes of Mount Pentelicus. The place is still appropriately 
named Dionysos. А rugged precipitous path leads down а 
wild romantic ravine from the deserted village of Rapentosa 
to the plain of Marathon situated at a great depth below. 
Among the inscriptions found on the spot several refer to the 
worship of Dionysus. See my commentary on Pausanias, 
vol. ii. pp. 461 sqq., compare p. 442. 
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Пардіоу Sè yn bas Zevéinmny THS pT pos ту 
asepi ÜvyaTépas uév éréxvwce Ilpókvgv «ai 
Pirounrav, Taióas ёё SibUnovs "Epex0éa ka 
Войтту. тоћроу бё éva rávros! трд$ Ad Вёакоу 
тєрї vis. pov ётекаћсато Bon Gov ёк ‚Өракт< 
Tnpéa tov “Арео$, ка} TOv ‚тто\єноу ou avT@ 
каторб@та$ ёдокє Tnpet трд yápov THY ёаутод 
Ouyatépa llpokvgv. б ё ёк таўттс yevynoas 


1 dygrávros E: étavacrdyros A, Heyne, Westermann, 
Müller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. But such a use of 
étavaords seems unparalleled, whereas évords is regularly 
applied to war breaking out or threatening. See below iii. 
15. 4, voAéuov évordvros wpbs "A8nva(ovs : Isocrates, Or. v. 2, 
Tbv váAeuoy Tov évaTdvra col ко) тў móet пері 'AuduróAen ; 
Demosthenes, Or. xviii, 89, ó yap róre dva ràs wéAeuos, and 
139, odnér’ èv kupia Byrne ly тА жріуџата Jv, àAA* érewrrfket 
máAepos ; Polybius, i. 71 4, ueí(ovos yap vistato тоћёроу 
kaTapx1i. 


1 This tradition of marriage with a maternal aunt is re- 
markable. I do not remember to have met with another 
instance of such à marriage in Greek legend. 

? For the tragic story of Procne and Philomela, and their 
transformation into birds, see Zenobius, Cent. iii. 14 (who, to 
a certain extent, agrees verbally with Apollodorus); Conon, 
Narrat. 31 ; Achilles Tatius, v. 3and 5; J. Tzetzes, Chili- 
ades, vii. 459 8qq.; Pausanias, i. 5. 4, i. 41. 8 Sq., х. 4. 8 sq.; 
Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xix. 518, p. 1875; Hyginus, Fab. 
45; Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 426-674 ; Servius, on Virgil, Ecl. 
vi. 78; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. v. 120; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol..i. рр. 
2 and 147 (First Vatican Mythographer, 8; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 217). On this theme Sophocles composed а 
tragedy T'ereus, from which most of the extant versions of 
the story are believed to be derived. See The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. А. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 221 sqq. However, 
the version of Hyginus differs from the rest in à number of 
particulars. For example, he represents Tereus as trans- 
formed into а hawk instead of into а hoopoe; but for this 
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Pandion married Zeuxippe, his mother's sister,! 
and begat two daughters, Procne and Philomela, and 
twin sons, Erechtheus and Butes. But war having 
broken out with Labdacus on a question of boundaries, 
he called in the help of Tereus, son of Ares, from 
Thrace, and having with his help brought the war to 
a successful close, he gave Tereus his own daughter 
Procne in marriage. Tereus had by her a son Itys, 


transformation he had the authority of Aeschylus (Sup- 
pliants, 60 sqq.). Tereus is commonly said to have been a 
Thracian, and the scene of the tragedy is sometimes laid in 
Thrace. Ovid, who adopts this account, appears to have 
associated the murder of Itys with the frenzied rites of the 
Bacchanals, for he says that the crime was perpetrated at 
the time when the Thracian women were celebrating the 
biennial festival (sacra trieterica) of Dionysus, and that the 
two women disguised themselves as Bacchanals. On the 
other hand, Thucydides (ii. 29) definitely affirms that Tereus 
dwelt in Daulia, a district of Phocis, and that the tragedy 
took place in that country ; at the same time he tells us that 
the population of the district was then Thracian. In this he 
is followed by Strabo (ix. 3. 13, p. 423), Zenobius, Conon, 
Pausanias, and Nonnus (Dionys. iv. 320 sqq.). Thucydides 
supports his view by a reference to Greek poets, who called 
the nightingale the Daulian bird. The Megarians maintained 
that Tereus reigned at Pagae in Megaris, and they showed 
his grave in the form of а barrow, at which they sacrificed to 
him every year, using gravel in the sacrifice instead of barley 
groats (Pausanias, і. 41. 8 sq.) But no one who has seen 
the grey ruined walls and towers of Daulis, thickly mantled 
in ivy and holly-oak, on the summit of precipices that 
overhang a deep romantic glen at the foot of the towering 
slopes of Parnassus, will willingly consent to divest them of 
the legendary charm which Greek poetry and history have 
combined to throw over the lovely scene. 

It is said that, after being turned into birds," Procne and 
Tereus continued to utter the same cries which they had 
emitted at the moment of their transformation ; the nightin- 
gale still fled warbling үзө the name of her dead son, 
Itu! Itu! while the hoopoe still pursued his cruel wife 
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тайба “Iruv, xai Dirounras épacbels ep Üetpe кай 
TAUTHY, [eire TeÜvávai Прокит, |]! Kp TOV ёті 
TOV х®рю>. [00:5 бё uas ФХорлћар сурди- 
уабето, ]? kal THY Yrwocay ёЁётєцєъ айтў. 7 бё 
Upnvaca ev TéTÀQ ypáupaTa бй TOUTOV épijvvae 
Проку Tas ias. cvpoopds. 7 O€ avalntncaca 
THY aderhiy KTeive TOv тайда “тор, xai кабє- 
үђсаса. Туре дєѓтуоу arooivrt dali Aia 
«ai HETA THS Sex ois bua TáXovs* ёфуує.5 EUS 
бё aia opevos, á ápT ácas тё\екиу éSimKev. at By èv 
Лача HS Mwxidos yivopevat терикатаћттог 
беої; evyovtat atropvewOnvat, kai Проку ёр 
yiverat anda, Prrounra бе Xe aTropve- 
otat è каї Typevs, kai yiverat ёто\у. 

XV. IIav&tovos дё á&moÜavóvros oí TAÎÒES Ta 
татрфа épepicavTo, кай тй» «uev»? Bactheiav 
"Ерєх бєй Aaj B ávet, тту бё i Lepor vvn THs AOnvas 
кай tov Iloceda@vos tov 'Epex0éos! Bovrns. 


1 eimùv Te8vávai IIpókvg» omitted by Hercher. 

2 abis бё Үйна$ ФАодйла» соутоуа (ето omitted by Hercher. 
The narrative gains in clearness by the omission. 

3 maparíóms: Zenobius, Cent. iii. 14, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: xpotiéns: EA, Heyne, Westermann, Müller. 

4 5:4 raxous E: iaraxéws A: 8h таҳёоѕ Müller: бё 
raxéev Westermann, Bekker, Hercher. 

5 s touye EA: £pevye Hercher. 

6 uev inserted by Bekker. 

7 "Epex0éws Heyne (conjecture), Hercher, Waguer: ’Epi- 

x9ov(ov A, Westermann, Müller, Bekker. 


crying, Poo! роо! (тоф, mov, ‘Where? Where?"). The 
later Roman mythographers somewhat absurdly inverted the 
transformation of the two sisters, making Procne the swallow 
and the tongueless Philomela the songstress nightingale. 

1 Erechtheus is recognized as the son of Pandion by the 
Parian Chronicle (Marmor Parium, lines 28 sq.), Eusebius 
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and having fallen in love with Phijomela, he seduced 
her also saying that Procne was dead, for he con- 
cealed her“in the country. Afterwards.he married 
Philomela and bedded with her, and; cat out her 
tongue. But by weaving characters in. a robe she 
revealed thereby to Procne her own sorrows: And 
having sought out her sister, Procne killed hex scn 
Itys, boiled him, served him up for supper to the un; 


witting Tereus, and fled with her sister in haste;  . 


When Tereus was aware of what had happened, he 
snatched up an axe and pursued them. And being 
overtaken at Daulia in Phocis, they prayed the 
gods to be turned into birds, and Procne became a 
nightingale, and Philomela a swallow. And Tereus 
also was changed into a bird and became a hoopoe. 
XV. When Pandion died, his sons divided their 
father's inheritance between them, and Erechtheus 
got the kingdom, and Butes got the priesthood 
of Athena and Poseidon Erechtheus.? Erechtheus 


(Chronic. vol. i. p. 186, ed. A. Schoene), Hyginus (Fab. 48) 
and Ovid (Metamorph. vi. 675 sqq.) According to Ovid 
(l.c.), Erechtheus had four sons and four daughters. 

2 Compare Harpocration, s.v. Войтт, who tells us that the 
families of the Butads and Eteobutads traced their origin to 
this Butes. There was an altar dedicated to bim as to a 
hero in the Erechtheum on the acropolis of Athens (Pau- 
sanias, i. 26. 5). Compare J. Toepffer, Attische Genealogie 
(Berlin, 1889), рр. 113 sqq. Erechtheus was identified with 
Poseidon at Athens (Hesychius, s.v. 'Epex6evs). Тһе Athen- 
ians sacrificed to Erechtheus Poseidon (Athenagoras, Suppli- 
catio pro Christianis, 1). His priesthood was called the 
priesthood of Poseidon Erechtheus (Pseudo-Plutarch, x. Orat. 
Vit., Lycurgus, 30, p. 1027, ed. Dübner ; Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Atticarum, їп. No. 805; Dittenberger, Sylloge In- 
scriptionum Graecarum ?, No. 790). Au inscription found at 
the Erechtheum contains a dedication to Poseidon Erechtheus 
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уђиаѕ 96 'Epeyfos llpafi8éav т» Ppacipou 
kai Acoyeveias tris Ктф.тоў, ёсує maias Ké- 
крота ILásdeypov Mnrttova, 0vyarépas бё ILpókpiw 
Kpéovady -X8oviav '(Ypei8viav, hv prace Bopéas. 

X'Boviíav' pév оду ёупиє Войттс, Kpéovcav бё 
EjebOos, Прбкр бё KébaXos «07 Anuovos. ý de 


"-XGorpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, i. No. 387). Hence we 
inay conclude with great probability that Heyne is right in 
restoring 'Epex0éws for 'Epix0ovíov in the present passage of 
Apollodorus. See the Critical Note. 

1 Orithyia is said to have been carried off by Boreas from 
the banks of the Ilissus, where she was dancing or gathering 
flowers with her playmates. An altar to Boreas marked the 
spot. See below, iii. 15. 2; Plato, Phaedrus, p. 229 вс; 
Pausanias, 1. 19. 5; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 212 sqq., 
‘with the Scholiast on v. 212, from whom we learn that the 
story was told by the poet Simonides and the early historian 
Pherecydes. Compare Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 683 sqq. Accord- 
ing to another account, Orithyia was seen and loved by 
Boreas as she was carrying & basket in a procession, which 
was winding up the slope of the acropolis to offer sacrifice to 
Athena Polias, the Guardian of the City; the impetuous 
lover whirled her away with him, invisible to the crowd 
and to the guards that surrounded the royal maidens. See 
Scholiast on Homer, Od. xiv. 533, who refers to Aculiaus as 
his authority. A different tradition as to the parentage of 
Orithyia appears to be implied by а vase-painting, which 
represents Boreas carrying off Orithyia in the presence of 
Cecrops, Erechtheus, Aglaurus, Herse, and Pandrosus, all of 
whom are identified by inscriptions (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum, vol. iv. p. 146, No. 7716). The painting is 
interpreted most naturally by the supposition that in the 
artist's opinion Aglaurus, Herse, and Pandrosus, the three 
daughters of Cecrops (see above, iii. 14. 2), were the sisters 
of Orithyia, and therefore that her father was Cecrops, and 
not Erechtheus, as Apollodorus, following the ordinary Greek 
tradition (Herodotus, vii. 189), assumes in the present pas- 
sage. This inference is confirmed by an express statement 
of the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. i. 212) that 
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married Praxithea, daughter of Phrasimus by Dio- 
genia, daughter of Cephisus, and had sons, to wit, 
Cecrops, Pandorus, and Metion; and daughters, to 
wit, Procris, Creusa, Chthonia, and Orithyia, who was 
carried off by Boreas.! 

Chthonia was married to Butes,? Creusa to Xuthus;? 
and Procris to Cephalus, son of Deion.* Bribed by 


Cecrops was the father of Orithyia. As to the vase-painting 
in question, see F. C. Welcker, Antike Denkmáler, iii. 144 
eqq. ; A. Baumeister, Denkmäler des klassischen Altertuma, 
i. 351 sqq. 

3 This is the third instance of marriage or betrothal with 
a niece, the daughter of a brother, which has met us in 
Apollodorus. See above, ii. 4. 3, ii. 4. 5. So many refer- 
ences to such a marriage seem to indicate a former practice 
of marrying a niece, the daughter of a brother. 

3 Compare Euripides, Jon, 57 sqq.; Pausanias, vii. 1. 2, 
where, however, Creusa is not named. 

* The tragic story of Cephalus and Procris was told with 
variations in detail by ancient writers. бее Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. xi. 321; Eustathius on Homer, l.c., p. 1688; 
Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 41; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
i. 542 sgg.; Hyginus, Fab. 189; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 
670-862; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 445; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. С. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 16 sq., 147 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 44; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 216). бї these writers, Tzetzes closely follows 
Apollodorus, whom he cites by name. They are the only . 
two authors who mention the intrigue of Procris with Pteleus 
and the bribe of the golden crown. The story was told by 
Pherecydes, as we learn from the Scholiast on Homer, l.c., 
who gives an abstract of the narrative. In it the test of his 
wife's chastity is made by Cephalus himself in disguise; 
nothing is said of the flight of the abashed Procris to Minos, 
and nothing of the love of Dawn (Aurora) for Cephalus, 
which in several of the; versions figures conspicuously, since 
it is the jealous goddess who suggests to her human lover 
the idea of tempting his wife to her fall. The episode of 
Procris's flight to Minos is told with some differences of 
detail by Antoninus Liberalis. As to the dog which Procris 
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Aafobca wpvcobv a Tébavov IIreAéovr. cuvevva- 
Бета, kai $opa8cica отд Кефалоу Tpós Mivwa 
ghevryer. 0 дё auras epa kai meile ouvenrdeiv. el 
dé cuvérOot yuvi Mian, áóvvaTov Ùv айтђи 
сюӨйуа:, Пас:фат уар, ёте: Todas Міо; 
ca vvqvvátero yvvau£v, ёфарийкєитєу avTOv, kai 
бтгбтє AAND guvnuváčeTo, eis тд pô pa афі? 
бтрїа, «ai ойто длтФ\М№ууто. EXOVTOS ойу айтой 
Kuva тауду» «xai» dKOVTLOV iQvBoXov, € єт! TOUTOLS 
Прокри, додса тту Kipxatay Tietv рібау mpos тд 

pnõèv PBrápa, avvevváberaa. дєісаса бе aùbıs 
т» Mivwos yvvaîka fxev eis "AOnvas, xai òra- 
Аа'уейта, Кефал peta тойтои mapayivetat ёті 
бтраз iy yàp Ünpevrucij. бшкойст$ 8 айтй$ 
ёр тй Мәх) 2 åyvojoas KédaXos dxovtitet, Kal 
TUX@Y atroxteiver Прокри”. кай кр:Өєіѕ év ’Apeto 
тауф puyny aid.ov «araóucáberat, 

'Орег0 итар бё таібоусау 8 ё ёті 'Duoco тотацоў 
áprácas Bopéas сууђ\Өер" ) дё yevvå Ovyarépas 
èv KXeorrárpav kal Xióvy, viovs бё лутт» ка 
Каха ттєрөтой$, of TAéovres civ 'lácow xai 


1 pies Heyne (conjecture), Bekker, Hercher: ple, Wes- 
termann, Müller, Wagner, following apparently the MSS. 

? Aóxuy О: Adyxn A. 

3 val(ovsav Staverenus, Hercher, Wagner (compare ral- 
(оџсау in Plato, Phaedrus, p. 999 ; Pausanias, i. 29. 5; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 212): mepôrav A, 
Westermann, Bekker. 


received from Minos, see above, ii. 7. 1. The animal’s name 
was Laelaps (Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 771; Hyginus, Fab. 
189) According to Hyginus (l.c.), both the dog and the 
dart which could never miss were bestowed on Procris by 
Artemis (Diana). Sophocles wrote a tragedy Procris, of 
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a golden crown, Procris admitted Pteleon to her 
bed, and being detected by Cephalus she fled to 
Minos. But he fell in love with her and tried to 
seduce her. Now if any woman had intercourse 
with Minos, it was impossible for her to escape with 
life; for because Minos cohabited with many women, 
Pasiphae bewitched him, and whenever he took 
another woman to his bed, he discharged wild beasts 
at her joints, and so the women perished.! But 
Minos had a swift dog and a dart that flew straight ; 
and in return for these gifts Procris shared his bed, 
having first given him the Сїгсаеап root to drink 
that he might not harm her. But afterwards, fearing 
the wife of Minos, she came to Athens and being 
reconciled to Cephalus she went forth with him to 
the chase; for she was fond of hunting. As she was 
in pursuit of game in the thicket, Cephalus, not 
knowing she was there, threw a dart, hit and killed 
Procris, and, being tried in the Areopagus, was con- 
demned to perpetual banishment.? 

While Orithyia was playing by the Ilissus river, 
Boreas carried her off and had intercourse with her; 
and she bore daughters, Cleopatra and Chione, and 
winged sons, Zetes and Calais. "These sons sailed 


which antiquity has bequeathed to us four words. See The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 170 sq. 
The accidental killing of Procris by her husband was a 
familiar, indeed trite, tale in Greece (Pausanias, x. 29. 6). 

1 The danger which the women incurred, and the device 
by which Procris contrived to counteract it, are clearly 
explained by Antoninus Liberalis (Transform. 41). According 
to him, the animals which Minos discharged from his body 
were snakes, scorpions, and millipeds. 

2 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 552. After the homi- 
cide of his wife, Cephalus is said to have dwelt as an exile in 
Thebes (Pausanias, i. 37. б). 
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Tas арту{а$ OLcokovTes áméÜavov, às де Axovat- 
Xaos Xéyei, тєрї THvov bp’ 'HpaxXéovs атф@ћорто. 
KXeorrárpav г éynue Divevs, © yivovtar тайдє$ 
<€E>! айтӣѕ IDaj£vrsros kai Havdiwv. ёуоу 66 
TovTOvs ёк KXeomárpas таїба< 'lóaíav éyapes? 
Tiv AapÓávov. какєйл] TOY mrporyóvev mpos Pivéa 
POopav Katarpevdetar, кай тїттєйта$ Piveds 
йанфотёроу$ Tv$Xoi. ттаралт\ёо»те$ 86 oi ' A pyo- 
уадтаг avv Bopéa koXátovrat? avTóv. 

Хб 8 Tlocesdavet plyvutar Т 06 круфа 


1 ét inserted by Heyne. 

? yape? Hercher. 

3 xoAdovow Bekker (conjecture), Hercher. 
4 Xióyy 96 IIoceiboy Hercher. 


1 See above, i. 9. 21; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 211 
&qq., ii. 273 sqq. ; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xiv. 533; Scholiast 
on Sophocles, Antigone, 981; Hyginus, Fab. 14, pp. 42 sq., 
ed. Bunte; Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 711 sqq.; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. iii. 209. According to Hyginus (/.c.), their wings 
were attached to their feet, and their hair was sky-blue. 
Elsewhere (Fab. 19) he describes them with wings on their 
heads as well as on their feet. Ovid says that they were 
twins, and that they did not develop wings until their beards 
began to grow ; according to him, the pinions sprouted from 
their sides in the usual way. 

2 This is the version adopted by Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. 
i. 1298-1308), who tells us that when Zetes and Calais were 
returning from the funeral games of Pelias, Hercules killed 
them in Tenos because they had persuaded the Argonauts to 
leave him behind in Mysia; over their grave he heaped a 
barrow, and on the barrow he set up two pillars, one of which 
shook at every breath of the North Wind, the father of the 
two dead men. The slaughter of Zetes and Calais by Her- 
cules is mentioned by Hyginus (Fab. 14, p. 43, ed. Bunte). 

5 See above, i. 9. 21. Thestory of Phineus and his sons is 
related by the Scholiast on Sophocles (Antigone, 981), referring 
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with Jason! and met their end in chasing the Harpies; 
but according to Acusilaus, they were killed by Her- 
cules in Tenos.? Cleopatra was married to Phineus, 
who had by her two sons, Plexippus and Pandion. 
When he had these sons by Cleopatra, he married 
Idaea, daughter of Dardanus. She falsely accused 
her stepsons to Phineus of corrupting her virtue, and 
Phineus, believing her, blinded them both.5 But 
when the Argonauts sailed past with Boreas, they 
punished him.* 

Chione had connexion with Poseidon, and having 


to the present passage of Apollodorus as his authority. The 
tale was told by the ancients with many variations, some of 
which are noticed by the Scholiast on Sophocles (l.c.) Accord- 
ing to Sophocles (Antigone, 969 sqq.), it was not their father 
Phineus, but their cruel stepmother, who blinded the two 
young men, using her shuttle as a dagger. The names both 
of the stepmother and of her stepsons are variously given by 
our authorities. See further Diodorus Siculus, iv. 43 sq. ; 
Scholiast on Homer, Od. xii. 69 (who refers to Asclepiades as 
his authority); Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 
178; Hyginus, Fab. 19; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 209; 
Scholiast on Ovid, Ibis, 265, 271; Scriptores rerum mythica- 
rum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 9, 124 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 27; Second Vatican Mythographer, 124). 
According to Phylarchus, Aesculapius restored the sight of 
the blinded youths for the sake of their mother Cleopatra, but 
was himself killed by Zeus with a thunderbolt for so doing. 
See Sextus Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos, i. 262, p. 658, 
ed. Bekker ; compare Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 (96) ; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestis, 1. Both Aeschylus and 
Sophocles composed tragedies entitled Phineus. See T'ragi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, рр. 83, 284 eqq.; 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 
311 sqq. 

4 Here Apollodorus departs from the usual tradition, 
followed by himself elsewhere (i. 9. 21), which affirmed that 
the Argonauts, instead of punishing Phineus, rendered him а 
great service by delivering him from the Harpies. 
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тод TaTpóc Eŭporrov тєкодса, iva pn yévntas 
kaTaQavüs, eis tov BuOov pimre, Trò aov. 
IIoceióQ» $ё àveXópevos eis Aiüiomíav кош $є! 
«ai didwor BevOeoinvun трёфєг, а?той Üvyarpi 
L'A f as бё éreAe.o0,! о BevO 
кай Agdvrpirgs. ws ereAeuo07),! о 1ЇЗє>бєсї- 
кйил]$ avnp тђи érépav avTQ TOV Üvyarépov 
didwawv. о бё kal ттуу адє\фђи tis yapmgÜ eias 
ёпєуєірпсє BidlecOat, kal бй тодто puyadevOels 
^ `~ 
peta Ісрароо тоў mardos mpos Teyvpiov ђкє, 
Opaxav BactXéa, 0 abrod тё maiò ттуу Ovyatépa 
cvvokicev.? | émiflovAeóov ё tatepov Teyupio 
, 7 

катафау?с vivera, kai трд 'EXevatviovs hevryer 
kai фдчау toeitat Tpós avtovs. а®б дё Io- 
pápov TeXevTrjaavros petatreudOels imo Teyupiou 
qmapayiverat, ка} Thv трд Tov рахти Stadvad- 
pevos т» Вас:Хєѓіау парё№аВє. Kal ToXéuov 
9 , N 'A0 р ^ "EX Р 3 
évaTávTOs WPOS qvaíovs Tots EVO LvLOLS, 
9 e ` э ld N ^ 

ёткМм]Өєї$ ото '"EXevatviov peta тоћА)ѕ cuve- 


1 After éreAció09 some MSS. read ëvõov or évdov èv, which 
Bekker changed into "Ev5:os and Hercher into "EvaAos. It 
seems probable that the name of Benthesicyme’s husband is 
concealed under ѓубор ог čvõov èv. 

2 соуфкісеу R3: сихфктсєх A. 

3 rois ’EAevorwwlors Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner: xal ’EAevowious A. 


1 With this account of the parentage of Eumolpus, compare 
Pausanias, i. 38. 2; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoeniss. 854; 
Hyginus, Fab. 157. Isocrates (iv. 68) agrees with Apollodorus 
in describing Eumolpus as а son of Poseidon, but does not 
name his mother. On the other hand the Parian Chronicle 
(Marmor Parium, lines 27 sq.) represents Eumolpus as a son 
of Musaeus, and says that he founded the mysteries of Eleusis. 
Apollodorus does not expressly uttribute the institution of the 
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given birth to Eumolpus! unknown to her father, 
~in order not to be detected, she flung the child into 
the deep. But Poseidon picked him up and con- 
veyed him to Ethiopia, and gave him to Benthesicyme 
(a daughter of his own by Amphitrite) to bring up. 
When he was full grown, Benthesicyme's husband 
gave him one of his two daughters. But he tried to 
force his wife's sister, and being banished on that 
account, he went with his son Ismarus to Tegyrius, 
king of Thrace, who gave his daughter in marriage 
to Eumolpus's son. But being afterwards detected 
in a plot against Tegyrius, he fled to the Eleusinians 
and made friends with them. Later, on the death of 
Ismarus, he was sent for by Tegyrius and went, com- 
posed his old feud with him, and succeeded to the 
kingdom. Апа war having broken out between the 
Athenians and the Eleusinians, he was called in by 
the Eleusinians and fought on their side with a large 


mysteries to Eumolpus, but perhaps he implies it. Compare 
ii. б. 12. It seems to have been a common tradition that the 
mysteries of Eleusis were founded by the Thracian Eumolpus. 
See Plutarch, De exilio, 17; Lucian, Demonaz, 34; Photius, 
Lexicon, 8.v. E)juoAmíóa. But some people held that the 
Eumolpus who founded the mysteries was a different person 
from the Thracian Eumolpus ; his mother, according to them, 
was Deiope, daughter of Triptolemus. Some of the ancients 
supposed that there were as many as three different legendary 
personages of the name of Eumolpus, and that the one who 
instituted the Eleusinian mysteries was descended in the fifth 
generation from the first Eumolpus. See Scholiast on Sopho- 
cles, Oedipus Colon. 1053 ; Photius, Lexicon, 8.0. ЕйдцоАт!баг. 
The story which Apollodorus here,tells of the casting of 
Eumolpus into the sea, his rescue by Poseidon, and his 
upbringing in Ethiopia, appears not to be noticed by any other 
ancient writer. 
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paye Өракф» Suvd pews. | "EpexOet бё vmép! 
"AOnvatwy viens Xpopévo expnoev о 0є0$ катор- 
@®сє tov ‚ тоћерор, ёду plav TeV Üvyaéptov 
сфаё. каћ a játavros auTou THY vewTaTny Kal 
ai Aortal éavTüs katéohatav' ёттєттойүрто yap, 
as épacdy TUES, сууоросіау ahAgrats сууато- 
№адаи. "уєуошётѕ 66 peta <T>? сфауүђи tis 
раҳтѕ "EpexGevs pèv avetrev _Ейномтоь, IIoccióQ- 
vos бё Kal TOV "Epex0éa кай THY oikíav айтоў ката- 
AvcavTos, Kéxpoy 0 0 "pea BuTatos TÓV Epex0éos 
mailov eBaciXevaev, ё Os ynuas Mnrtiddovcay Ty 
EvmraXàpov таба, érékvooe Ilavdiova. ovtos 
peta Kéxpoma? Bacttevov то тёр Mmqríovos 
1 ónép A: тєрї Hercher. 


2 thv inserted by Bekker. 
3 Кёкрота Heyne: xéxpowos А. 


1 As ќо the war between the Athenians and the Eleusinians, 
see Pausanias, i. 5. 2, i. 97. 4, i. 31. 3, i. 36. 4, i. 38. 3, ii. 14. 
9, vii. 1. 5, ix. 9. 1; Alcidamas, Odyss. 23, p. 182, ed. Blass; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Phoeniss. 854 ; Aristides, Or. xiii. 
vol i. pp. 190 sq., ed. Dindorf. Pausanias differs from 
Apollodorus and our other authorities in saying that in the 
battle it was not Eumolpus, but his son Ismarus or, as 
Pausanias calls him, Immaradus who fell by the hand of 
Erechtheus (i. 5. 2, i. 27. 4). According to Pausanias (i. 38. 
3), Erechtheus was himself slain in the battle, but Eumolpus 
survived it and was allowed to remain in Eleusis (ii. 14. 2). 
Further, Pausanias relates that in the war with Eleusis the 
Athenians offered the supreme command of their forces to the 
exiled Ion, and that he accepted it (i. 31. 3, ii. 14, 2, vii. 1. 5); 
and with this account Strabo (viii. 7. 1, p. 383) substantially 
agrees. The war waged by Eumolpus on Athens is mentioned 
by Plato (Menexenus, p. 239 в), Isocrates (iv. 68, xii. 193), 
Demosthenes (1х. 8. p. 4391), and Plutarch (Parallela, 31). 
According to Isocrates, Eumolpus claimed the kingdom of 
Athens against Erechtheus on the ground that his father 
Poseidon had gained possession of the country before Athena. 
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force of Thracians.! When Erechtheus inquired of 
the oracle how the Athenians might be victorious, 
the god answered that they would win the war if he 
would slaughter one of his daughters; and when he 
slaughtered his youngest, the others also slaughtered 
themselves ; for, as some said, they had taken an oath 
among themselves to perish together.? In the battle 
which took place after the slaughter, Erechtheus killed 
Eumolpus. But Poseidon having destroyed Erech- 
theus 3 and his house, Cecrops, the eldest of the sons 
of Erechtheus, succeeded to the throne.* He married 
Metiadusa, daughter of Eupalamus, and begat Pan- 
dion. This Pandion, reigning after Cecrops, was 


? Compare Lycurgus, Contra Leocratem, 98 sq., ed. C. 
Scheibe; Plutarch, Paralela, 20; Suidas, 8.9. wap0évo:; 
` Apostolius, Cent. xiv. 7; Aristides, Or. xiii. vol. i. p. 191, 
ed. Dindorf; Cicero, Pro Sestio, xxi. 48; id. Tusculan. 
Disput. i. 48. 116; id. De natura deorum, iii. 19. 50 ; id. De 
finibus, v. 22. 62; Hyginus, Fab. 46. According to Suidas 
and Apostolius, out of the six daughters of Erechtheus only 
the two eldest, Protogonia and Pandora, offered themselves 
for the sacrifice. According to Euripides (Jon, 277—280), the 
youngest of the sisters, Creusa, was spared because she was 
an infant in arms. Aristides speaks of the sacrifice of one 
daughter only. Cicero says (De natura deorum, iii. 19. 50) 
that on account of this sacrifice Erechtheus and his daughters 
were reckoned among the gods at Athens. ‘‘Sober,” that is, 
wineless, sacrifices were offered after their death to the 
daughters of Erechtheus. See Scholiast on Sophocles, 
Oedipus Coloneus, 100. The heroic sacrifice of the maidens 
was celebrated by Euripides in his tragedy Hrechtheus, from 
which a long passage is quoted by Lycurgus (op. cit. 100). 
a Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 
464 sqq. 

н о to Hyginus (Fab. 46), Zeus killed Erechtheus 
with a thunderbolt at the request of Poseidon, who was 
iru in at the Athenians for killing his son Eumolpus. 

* Compare Pausanias, i. 5. 3, vii. 1. 2. 
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e^ ` / , / A ГА 
viov Kata aTáciv є 8\0, xal mapayevopevos 
eis Мёуара mpós llóXav ттл» ёкєіроо Ovyarépa 
Пару! yapeî. ab0i <è>? kal tis TrÓXews 

\ 8 0L А , s Пф ` 

Вас:№є0с 2 кабйїттатаг' ктєйа< yap TlóXas тб» 

^ \ , \ L4 ` А / 
тод татрд< адє\фоу Віарта т» Васіћєіар Sidwor 
Парудіои, avrós бё eic Пє\отдӧуусоу с?и №аф 
таратуєџдџєроѕ кте mov Пор. | 

Пардіои 66 èv Meyápois дут: maîdes éyévovro 
Atyevs Паллас Nicos Avxos. ёлог 66 Aiyéa 
Укиріоо eivai №уоиси, bToBrAnOjvar è bd 
IIavótovos. peta ё т» Пардіороѕ тє\єитђ)и oi 
табе$ афтод стратєйсартєѕ ёт `АӨтрас̧ éfé- 
BaXov tovs Mytiovidas kai т» apyny тєтраҳӯ 
Letov’ єіує 8ё тд Wav кратоѕ Aiyeús. yape? бе 
проти * uév Мута» тту `От\Мйто$, Sevtépay дё 
Хал^к:0тту T)» “PnEnvopos. ws 66 ойк éyévero 

^ 7A 6 $ \ ` 16 \ , II ĝi 5 
Tats аутф, бєбок®$ Tovs adeXdous evs Пибар 


1 Пулау Faber, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner, preferred by 
Heyne: veAíay A, Westermann, Müller. 

2 5 conjectured by Heyne, accepted by Westermann, 
Hercher, and Wagner. 

3 BaciAels. The MSS. (A) add ór’ айтӯѕ, which is kept by 
Westermann, Bekker, and Wagner, but altered into úr 
айто? by Müller. I have followed Hercher in omitting the 
words as a gloss, which was the course preferred by Heyne. 

4 xpdétnv Hercher, Wagner: трфто» AS. 

5 TIv6íav a rare, if not unexampled, form of the old name 
for Delphi. The usual form is r1v6ó, which is used by Apol- 
lodorus elsewhere (i. 4. 1) and should perhaps be restored 
here. 


! Compare Pausanias, i. 5. 3, who tells us that the tomb 
of Pandion was in the land of Megara, on a bluff called the 
bluff of Diver-bird Athena. 
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expelled by the sons of Metion in a sedition, and 
going to Pylas at Megara married his daughter Pylia.! 
And at a later time he was even appointed king of 
the city; for Pylas slew his father's brother Bias and 
gave the kingdom to Pandion, while he himself 
repaired to Peloponnese with a body of people and 
founded the city of Pylus.? 

While Pandion was at Megara, he had sons born to 
him, to wit, Aegeus, Pallas, Nisus, and Lycus. But 
some say that Aegeus was a son of Scyrius, but was 
passed off by Pandion as his own.? After the death 
of Pandion his sons marched against Athens, ex- 
pelled the Metionids, and divided the government 
in four; but Aegeus had the whole power. The 
first wife whom he married was Meta, daughter of 
Hoples, and the second was Chalciope, daughter of 
Rhexenor.® Аз no child was born to him, he feared 
his brothers, and went to Pythia and consulted the 


* Compare Pausanias, i. 39. 4, iv. 36. 1, vi. 22. 5, who 
ее names this Megarian king Pylas, Pylus, and 

ylon. 

* Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 494, who may 
have copied Apollodorus. The sons of Pallas, the brother of 
Aegeus, alleged that Aegeus was not of the stock of the 
Erechtheids, since he was only an adopted son of Pandion. 
See Plutarch, Theseus, 13. 

* Compare Pausanias i. 5. 4, i. 39. 4, according to whom 
Aegeus, as the eldest of the sons of Pandion, obtained the 
sovereignty of Attica, while his brother Nisus, relinquishing 
his claim to his elder brother, was invested with the king- 
dom of Megara. As to the fourfold partition of Attica 
among the sons of Pandion, about which the ancients were 
not agreed, see Strabo, ix. i. 6, p. 392; Scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes, Lysistrata, 58, and on Wasps, 1223. 

5 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 494, who may 
have copied Apollodorus. 
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Abe xai тєрї malðwv ryovíjs épavrevero. б òè 
дєдс̧ éypmacv aŭt" 


, ^ ~ 4 $ ? 1 / ^ 

аскод TOv Trpovyovra, Troóaova,! фєртатє Xaov, 
ld / 

py AvoNS, pw és axpov ' AQnvatow adixnat. 


э ^ \ N bl , r / , 9 r 
atropav ёё Tov Xon avjet паћ№у eis 'AOnvas. 
кай 'Tpoi£va dvodevov émi£evobra, llor0et TQ 
IIéXomos, $$ Tov Xpnopov сорєіѕ, џєд0сасѕ avTov 
TH Üvyarpi cvykaTécMvev АіӨра. tH дё айт? 
vukTi kai lloceióív émAmoiaoev aùr. Aiyeùs 
бё évreiAápevos АїӨра, éày dppeva yevvýon, Tpé- 
фе, Tivos ёст) ил) Xéyovaav,? аттёмлтє» йто Tiwa 
е 
пётра» páyaiıpav Kai пёд:№а, eimov, Órav 0 
mais Suvntat т?» пётра» алтокићісаѕ áveXAéa0a, 
TAUTA, TOTE MET айт» avTOv аттотёште. 

AvT0s òè Kev eis Alvas, ка} тд» TOv Iava- 
Onvaiwy ayava émeréXe,, éy ф б Mivwos таб 
"Avdpoyews évíkgae тарта. тодто» Aiyevs * ёт! 

` , м ^ e 9 . / 
tov MapaÜoviov érey dre тадрор, tp’ ob бїєфӨарт). 
ёлог 66 айтди Aéyovot mopevópevov eis Bas? 

1 wobáova ES, Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 679, Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 494 (where, however, the MSS. seem 
to vary), Heyne, Wagner: móða uévya A, Plutarch, Theseus, 3, 
Westermann, Müller, Bekker, Hercher. The form «vobdev 
seems to be known only in these passages: elsewhere the 
word occurs in the form хобефу. 

2 qivos ёст) ph Aéyoucav ES: xal tivos farai ph Aévyew А. 

3 туа wérpavy ESA, Westermann, Wagner: rim тетра 
Heyne, Müller, Bekker, Hercher. 

4 Alyeùs S: 6 (evs A. 

5 ef8as Meursius (compare Diodorus Siculus, iv, 60. 5; 
Scholiast on Plato, Minos, р. 321 А): á6fjvas A. 


! As to the oracle, the begetting of Theseus, and the 
tokens of his human paternity, see Plutarch, Theseus, 3 and 
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oracle concerning the begetting of children. The 
god answered him :— 


* The bulging mouth of the wineskin, O best of men, 
Loose not until thou hast reached the height of 
Athens." 1 


Not knowing what to make of the oracle, he set 
out on his return to Athens. And journeying by 
way of Troezen, he lodged with Pittheus, son of 
Pelops, who, understanding the oracle, made him 
drunk and caused him to lie with his daughter Aethra. ` 
But in the same night Poseidon also had connexion 
with her. Now Aegeus charged Aethra that, if she 
gave birth to a male child, she should rear it, without 
telling whose it was; and he left a sword and sandals 
under a certain rock, saying that when the boy could 
roll away the rock and take them up, she was then 
to send him away with them. 

But he himself came to Athens and celebrated 
the games of the Panathenian festival, in which An- 
drogeus, son of Minos, vanquished all comers. Him 
Aegeus sent against the bull of Marathon, by which 
he was destroyed. But some say that as he journeyed 


6; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 494; Hyginus, Fab. 37 
As to the tokens, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 59. 1 and 6; 
Pausanias, i. 27. 8, ii. 32. 7. "Theseus is said to have claimed 
to be a son of Poseidon, because the god had consorted with 
his mother ; and in proof of his marine descent he dived into 
the sea and brought up а golden crown, the gift of Amphi- 
trite, together with a golden ring which Minos had thrown 
into the sea in order to test his claim to be a son of the sea- 
god. See Bacchylides, xvi. (xvii.) 33 eqg.; Pausanias, i. 
17. 3; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 5. The picturesque story was 
painted by Micon in the sanctuary of Theseus at Athens 
(Pausanias, l.c.) and is illustrated by some Greek vase- 
paintings. See my commentary on Pausanias, vol. ii. pp. 


157 8q. 
IIS 
12 
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э \ BA ^ N ^ E , z ^ H 
ёт} tov Aaiov ayava mpos TOV ü'yovicTÓYV ève- 
Spev0evta 0:4 dÜóvov àmoXéc0a.. Мїөө$ 8, 
b A0é , ^ ^ 0 ГА 1 Av b , 
агуує\Өєртос̧ айтф той Üavárov,! Oúwv év Паре 
та арт, Tov uév a TéDavov ато Tis reparis 
Eppire kal Tov aU)Xóv катёсує, THY òè Üvaiav 
oudev ўттоу émeréXeaey: 00ev ёт kal Sedpo өрі 
аў\Фь kai a Tebávov èv Таро Ovova: rais yapısı, 
per où тому) òè ÜaXaccokparOv émToXéugoe 
.gTONQ Tas 'AÜsvas, kai Méyapa elXe Nicov 
BaciXevovros tod Пардіороѕ, ка} Meyapéa тд» 
€ / H 3 A 4 ` > 4 
Іттоџрєрооѕ é£ 'О+уулестоў Niow BonOoy éX06vra 
améxtewev. | áméÜave ёё kai Nicos 0:4 Üvyarpós 
mpodociay. #ёуорт! yap айтф Tropóvpéav èv uéam 
т) kepar tpiya тайт$ афаірєбєістѕ Hv xpn- 
amos TeXevTi)aav ? 5 бё Üvyárgp avTod ExUXXa 
ёрасдєѓіса Mivwos ёЁєїМхє THY Tpiya. | Míves ? &é 
Meydpov xpar5cas kai Tv kópmv THs TpULVTS 
Tay Today ёкдђсаѕ vmTofp)xiv ёттойтє. 

l феууєлӨёутоѕ aùr той Oavdrov Wyttenbach (on Plutarch, 

uM ids 

Praecepta sanit. tuend., 132 Е, vol. ii., p. 154, Leipsic, 1821), 
Westermann, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: érayyeA0évros abr 
ToU Üavárov Heyne ; éreA0óvros аўто? 0avárov A, Müller. 


? Я» xpnopds TeAevrfca: E: TreAevrQ A (omitting jv xpm- 
ods). з Mívos E: uóvov А. 


! This account of the murder of Androgeus is repeated 
almost verbally by the Scholiast on Plato, Minos, p. 321 a. 
Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 60. 4 sq.; Zenobius, Cent. 
iv. 6; Scholiast on Homer, Il. xviii. 590. АП these writers 
mention the distinction won by Androgeus in the athletic 
contests of the Panathenian festival as the ultimate ground 
of his undoing. Servius (on Virgil, Aen. vi. 14) and Lactan- 
tius Placidus (on Statius, Achill. 192) say that, as an eminent 
athlete who beat all competitors in the games, Androgeus 
was murdered at Athens by Athenian and Megarian con- 
spirators, Pausanias (i. 27. 10) mentions the killing of Andro- 
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to Thebes to take part in the games in honour of 
Laius, he was waylaid and murdered by the jealous 
competitors.! But when the tidings of his death were 
brought to Minos, as he was sacrificing to the Graces 
in Paros, he threw away the garland from his head 
and stopped the music of the flute, but nevertheless 
completed the sacrifice; hence down to this day they 
sacrifice to the Graces in Paros without flutes and 
garlands. But not long afterwards, being master of 
the sea, he attacked Athens with a fleet and captured 
Megara, then ruled by king Nisus, son of Pandion, 
and he slew Megareus, son of Hippomenes, who had 
come from Onchestus to the help of Nisus? Now 
Nisus perished through his daughter's treachery. 
For he had a purple hair on the middle of his head, 
and an oracle ran that when it was pulled out he 
should die; and his daughter Scylla fell in love with 
Minos and pulled out the hair. But when Minos had 
made himself master of Megara, he tied the damsel 
by the feet to the stern of the ship and drowned her.? 


geus by the Marathonian bull. According to Hyginus (Fab. 
41), Androgeus was killed in battle during the war which his 
father Minos waged with the Athenians. 

? Compare Pausanias, i. 39. 5, who calls Megareus a son of 
Poseidon, and says that Megara took its name from him. 

3 With this story of the death of Nisus through the 
treachery of his daughter Scylla, compare Aeschylus, 
Choephor. 612 sqq. ; Pausanias, 1. 19. 5, ii. 34. 7; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 650; Scholiast on Euripides, Hippo- 
lytus, 1200 ; Propertius, iv. 19 (18) 21 sqq. ; [Virgil,] Cris, 
378 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 198; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 6 sqq. ; 
Servius, on Virgil, Ecl. vi. 74; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, Theb. i. 333, vii. 261; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 2, 116 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 3; Second Vatican Mythographer, 121). . A 
similar tale is told of Pterelaus and his daughter Comaetho. 
See above, ii. 4. 5, ii. 4. 7. 
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Xpovitouévov ёё той moXéuov, ит) Suvdpevos 

^ э ^ 

еги AOnvas єйуєтаг Ad тар A@nvaiwy Xafdetv 

Sixas. vyevouévov 86 тӯ TONEL Мио? тє Kal №оцио?. 

тд иё> трфто» катӣ Хуго» 'AÜmvato, TaXatóv 

\ € , / э / , / / 

Tas "T'axivÜov kópas, Avbniða Aiydnioa Avraiav 
, М 3 \ М / ^ / ГА 

Ордаѓах, ¿mì tov l'epaio rov tov Кокћотоѕ тафор 

е 

катёќсфаЁау` rovrov dé 0 таттур Такіубоѕ érOov 

ёк Лакєдаѓџороѕ "AOnvas катфкє. ws бё ovdev 

e^ "^ "^ e 

ӧфєћ№оѕ v тойто, ёєхрдито тєрї атаћћауўѕ. 0 

e ^ , , 
бе Geos avetrev! avtois Mivar д:дорог Sixas as 
e ^ ` 

dv avtos aipoiro? тёр\аутєс̧ оў» mpos Міроа 

ётётрєтоу aitety Oíkac. Mivws òè ёкё\єитєр 

avtois kópovus? ёттйа xal Kopas Tas lcàs opis 

еў , ^ 4 4 . ` 

ÓmAev méumew TQ Muwraópo Bopav. hw бе, 


1 àyetAey Faber, Hercher, Wagner: áveiwev Scholiast on 
Plato, Minos, p. 3214, Heyne, Westermann, Müller, Bekker: 
ётєѓтєу А. 

2 aipoiro E, Wagner: aípeira. A, Heyne, Müller: аірӯто 
Scholiast on Plato, Minos, p. 321 А, Westermann, Bekker, 
Hercher. | 

3 kópovs E, Scholiast on Plato, Minos, p. 321 A: корооз A. 


! Compare Diodorus Siculus, xvii. 15. 2; Hyginus, Fab. 
238 (who seems to mention only one daughter ; but the passage 
is corrupt); Harpocration, s.v. "Y'akw0[5es, who says that the 
daughters of Hyacinth the Lacedaemonian were known as the 
Hyacinthides. The name of one of the daughters of Hyacinth 
is said to have been Lusia (Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Aovoía). 
Some people, however, identified the Hyacinthides with the 
daughters of Erechtheus, who were similarly sacrificed for 
their country (above, iii. 15. 4). See Demosthenes, 1х. 27, p. 
1397 ; Suidas, s.v. тарбёғо. According to Phanodemus in the 
fifth book of his Atthis (cited by Suidas, l.c.), the daughters 
of Erechtheus were called Hyacinthides because they were 
sacrificed at the hill named Hyacinth. Similarly, as Heyne 
pointed out in his note on the present passage, the three 
daughters of Leos, namely, Praxithea, Theope, and Eubule, 
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When the war lingered on and he could not take 
Athens, he prayed to Zeus that he might be avenged 
on the Athenians. And the city being visited with 
a famine and a pestilence, the Athenians at first, in 
obedience to an ancient oracle, slaughtered the 
daughters of Hlyacinth, to wit, Antheis, Aegleis, 
Lytaea, and Orthaea, on the grave of Geraestus, the 
Cyclops; now Hyacinth, the father of the damsels, had 
come from Lacedaemon and dwelt in Athens.! But 
when this was of no avail, they inquired of the oracle 
how they could be delivered ; and the god answered 
them that they should give Minos whatever satis- 
faction he might choose. So they sent to Minos and 
left it to him to claim satisfaction. Апа Minos 
ordered them to send seven youths and the same 
number of damsels without weapons to be fodder 
for the Minotaur.? Now the Minotaur was confined 


are said to have sacrificed themselves voluntarily, or to have 
been freely sacrificed by their father, for the aafety of Athens 
in obedience to an oracle. A precinct called the Leocorium 
was dedicated to their worship at Athens. See Aelian, Var. 
Hist. xii. 28 ; Demosthenes, Іх. 28, p. 1398; Pausanias, i. 5. 2, 
with my note (vol. ii. p. 78); Apostolius, Cent. x. 53 ; Aristides, 
Or. xiii. vol. i. pp. 191 sq., ed. Dindorf ; Cicero, De natura 
deorum, iii. 19. 50. бо, too, in Boeotia the two maiden 
daughters of Orion are said to have sacrificed themselves freely 
to deliver their country from a fatal pestilence or dearth, 
which according to an oracle of the Gortynian Apollo could be 
remedied only by the voluntary sacrifice of two virgins. See 
Antoninus Liberalis, T'ransform. 25 ; Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 
685-699. The frequency of such legends, among which the 
traditional sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis may be included, 
suggests that formerly the Greeks used actually to sacrifice 
maidens in great emergencies, such as plagues and prolonged 
droughts, when ordinary sacrifices had proved ineffectual. 

? Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 61. 1-4; Plutarch, T'heseus, 
15; Pausanias, i. 27. 10; Scholiast on Plato, Minos, p. 3214 ; 
Virgil, Aen. vi. 20 sqq. ; Servius on Virgil, Aen. vi. 14; 
Hyginus, Ғар. 41 ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Achill. 192. 
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obros év XaBvpivÜc кабдєіруџшєроѕ, ё @ TOV eiser- 
0óvra advvatov ww éfiévaw тоћитћоко yap 
кашта; Thv ayvooupevny é£o60v ámékXew. KATE- 
ckeváke, ё avrov AaíóaXos o Evrraddpov та 
тод Mqríovos каї 'АМмкїттїўӊ. Ùv yàp! apye- 
тектер üpiaTos Kal пр@тоѕ ayadpatwv evpeTys. 
ойто é£ "AOnvav Édwyev, amò TIS акротоћєос 
Barwv tov ths á6eX s [Пёрёко<$]? viov Tarw,’ 
padnriy бута, дєісаѕ py 0:4 THY єйфиїа» avrüv 
trepBary ciayóva yap Gpews evpov ÉvXov Ner- 


1 ју yap Е: obros qv SA. + 
‚2 тёрђікоѕ A: жєр$Їка$ E, Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 493. 

3 Тіло Diodorus Siculus, іу. 76. 4: ётало AS (Bhetnisches 
Museum, xlvi. 1891, p. 618): аттало Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 
493: àTráAqv E. 


! Asto the Minotaur and the Labyrinth, see above, iii. 1. 4. 

? Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 490, and the Scholiast 
on Plato, Jon, p. 121 a, both of whom name the father and 
mother of Daedalus in agreement with Apollodorus. The 
father of Daedalus is called Eupalamus also by Suidas (s.v. 
Пєрд:коѕ iepdv), the Scholiast on Plato (Republic, vii. p. 529 
р), Hyginus (Fab. 39, 244, and 274), and Servius (on Virgil, 
vi. 14). He is called Palamaon by Pausanias (ix. 3. 2), and 
Metion, son of Eupalamus, son of Erechtheus, by Diodorus 
Siculus (iv. 76. 1). Our oldest authority for the parentage of 
Daedalus is Pherecydes, who says that the father of Daedalus 
was Metion, son of Erechtheus, and that his mother was 
о (Scholiast on Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 472) ; and 
this tradition as to the father of Daedalus is supported by 
Plato (Ion, 4, p. 533 a). According to Clidemus, cited by 
Plutarch (T'heseus, 19), Daedalus was a cousin of Theseus, his 
mother being Merope, daughter of Erechtheus. On the whole, 
tradition is in harmony with the statement of Pausanias (vii. 
4. 5) ** that Daedalus came of the royal house of Athens, the 
Metionids.” Compare J. Topffer, Attische Genealogie, pp. 
165 sqq. Through the clouds of fable which gathered round 
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in a labyrinth, in which he who entered could not 
find his way out; for many a winding turn shut off 
the secret outward way.! The labyrinth was con- 
structed by Daedalus, whose father was Eupalamus, 
son of Metion, and whose mother was Alcippe;? for 
he was an excellent architect and the first inventor 
of images. He had fled from Athens, because he 
had thrown down from the acropolis Talos, the son 
of his sister Perdix;? for Talos was his pupil, and 
Daedalus feared that with his talents he might sur- 
pass himself, seeing that he had sawed a thin stick 


his life and adventures we may dimly discern the figure of a 
vagabond artist as versatile as Leonardo da Vinci and as 
unscrupulous as Denvenuto Cellini. 

' * As to Daedalus's murder of his nephew, his trial, and 
flight, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 76. 4-7 ; Pausanias, i. 
21. 4, i. 26. 4, vii. 4. 5; J. Tzetzes, Chiltades, i. 490 sqq. ; 
Suidas and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Пёрё:коѕ iepóv ; Apostolius, 
Cent. xiv. 17 ; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 1648 ; Ovid, 
Metamorph. vii. 236-259; Hyginus, Fab. 39 and 244; 
Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 143 and on Aen. vi. 14; Isidore, 
Orig. xix. 19. 9. The name of the murdered nephew is 
commonly given as Talos, but according to Pausanias and 
Suidas (И.сс.) it was Calos. On the other hand Sophocles, in 
his lost play The Camicians (cited by Suidas and Photius, 
ll.cc.) called him Perdix, that is, Partridge ; and this name is 
accepted by Ovid, Hyginus, Servius, and Isidore. But accord- 
ing to a different tradition, here followed by Apollodorus, 
Perdix (**Partridge") was the name, not of the murdered 
nephew, but of his inother, the sister of Daedalus, who hanged 
herself in grief at the death of her son; the Athenians 
worshipped her and dedicated а sanctuary to her beside the 
acropolis (so Apostolius, Suidas, and Photius, й.сс.). The 
ei of Talos or Calos was shown near the theatre, at the 
oot of the acropolis, probably on the spot where he was 
supposed to have fallen from the battlements (Pausanias, i. 
21. 4). The trial of Daedalus before the Areopagus is 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus and the Scholiast on Euri- 
pides (H.cc.). 
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TOV em piae. форабёуто$ бё той vexpod wpi8els 
év `Арєіф maye kai xatadicacbeis трд Моа 
ёфоує. [какєг! Пасфау ёрасдєіст? тоў Посє:- 
доуєіои? таўро curnpynae * TEXT áp.evos Evdi- 
yov Bobv, Kal TOV AaBópiwÜov KATETKEVATED, eis 
ov ката ё éros 'A8qgvaito, Kopous® émTà xai kópas 
Tas lcas TO Muwratpp Вора» ёпєџтор.] 

ХҮІ. Oncevs бё єтє e£ Aið pas Aiyeî 

таў, OS éyévero ‹ б TÉNELOS, àT 3 dpevos т?р mérpav 
та тёб\а кай TO páxatpav dvatpetrat, kal meos 
NITELYETO ELS TAS "Абра. фроироушёрти" бё отд 
avdpav какодруоу Tv. одди иёросе. Trpérrov 
D yàp Iepijrjrqv тӧр "Нфаістоу kal Avti- 
KAELAS, ÒS тд т) Kopuvns fjv ёфорє, Kopuvntns 
ётєкаћє?то, ёктєшєу év "Ет:да?ро. mooas Фё 
&cÜeveis? ëxwv obros epoper корбуз sión pay? 
б is тос таргбитас EXTELVE. тайттуу афећо- 
pevos Onoeds édópei. Sevtepov Sé xreiver >й} 


! The passage enclosed in square brackets (xàxei Maorpans 
. Bopay čreurov) is found in ESA, but is probably an 
interpolation, as Heyne observed. It is merely a repetition 
of what the author has already said (iii. i. 4, iii. 15. 8). 
2 Пасифёр ёрасдє(ст E: Паофатз ёрасбєістѕ SA, Heyne, 
Müller, Westermann, Bekker, Wagner. 
3 Посєдоуєіоо Е: IIoceibàvos Heyne, Müller, Westermann, 
Bekker, Wagner, following apparently the other MSS. 
* curhpynoe Е: ouvhprnge S: evrfjprace A. 
5 kópovs ES: kobpovs А. 6 èyévero Е: а SA. 
7 ppovpovuévny . . . thy ódy E: $povpovuévgs. .. ris dd00 А. 
8 ág0eveis A: Врарбу+ S. 
9 сибтрау. In S there follow the words fj» àrd Tbv ‘Hoal- 
отоу Пєрфїттүў ÉAaBev. 


! He is said to have improved the discovery by inventing 
the iron saw in imitation of the teeth in a serpent's jawbone. 
See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 76. 5; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 
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with a jawbone of a snake which he had found.! 
But the corpse was discovered ; Daedalus was tried in 
the Areopagus, and being condemned fled to Minos. 
And there Pasiphae having fallen in love with the 
bull of Poseidon, Daedalus acted as her accomplice 
by contriving a wooden cow, and he constructed the 
labyrinth, to which the Athenians every year sent 
seven youths and as many damsels to be fodder for 
the Minotaur. 

XVI. Aethra bore to Aegeus a son Theseus, and 
when he was grown up, he pushed away the rock 
and took up the sandals and the sword,? and hastened 
on foot to Athens. And he cleared? the road, which 
had been beset by evildoers. For first in Epidaurus 
he slew Periphetes, son of Hephaestus and Anticlia, 
who was surnamed the Clubman from the club which 
he carried. For being crazy on his legs he carried 
an iron club, with which he despatched the passers- 
by. That club Theseus wrested from him and 
continued to carry about. Second, he killed Sinis, 


494 sqq. Latin writers held that the invention was suggested 
to him by the backbone of a fish. See Ovid, Metamorph. 
viii. 244 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 274 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
vi. 14 ; Isidore, Orig., xix. 19. 9. According to these Latin 
writers, the ingenious artist invented the compass also. Аз 
to Talos or Perdix and his mechanical inventions, see A. B. 
Cook, Zeus, i. 724 aqq. 

* The tokens of paternity left by his human father Aegeus. 
See above, iii. 15. 7. 

з Literally, ‘‘tamed.” As to the adventures of Theseus 
on his road to Athens, see Bacchylides, xvii. (xviii.) 16 899. ; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 59; Plutarch, Theseus, 8 sqq. ; Pau- 
sanias, i. 44 8, ii. 1. 3 sq. ; Scholiast on Lucian, Jupiter 
Tragoedus, 21, рр. 64 8q., ed. H. Rabe; Ovid, Metamorph. | 
vii. 433 sqq. ; 11. Ibis, 407 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 38. 

4 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 59. 2; Plutarch, Theseus, 
8. 1; Pausanias, ii. 1. 4; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 436 sq. ; 
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тб» [loAuvmnpovos kai XwXéas T?) KopivOov. obros 
ттуокашттт$ ётєкаћєіто` oikÓv yap тд» Kopiv- 
Oiwv ia0póv rváykate ros vrapióvras Titus Kap- 
mtovras avéxerOar oi dé 014 THY áaÜéveuav ойк 
novvavto, ! ка} ото tv Sévdpwv avappiTTovpevot 
TaveXéÜpes ámcoXAvvTOo. TOovT@ TO тротф Kal 
Onoevs Livev dàékTeivev. i 


1 45óvavro. E and apparently A add киттер, which was 
rightly rejected as a gloss by Heyne and omitted by Her- 
cher. It is retained by Westermann, Bekker, and Wagner, 
and bracketed by Müller. 


Hyginus, Fab. 38. Periphetes dwelt in Epidaurus, which 
Theseus had to traverse on his way from Troezen to the Isth- 
mus of Corinth. No writer but Apollodorus mentions that 
this malefactor was weak on his legs; the infirmity suggests 
that he may have used his club as a crutch on which to hobble 
along like a poor cripple, till he was within striking distance 
of his unsuspecting victims, when he surprised them by 
suddenly lunging out and felling them to the ground. 

1 Compare Bacchylides, xvii. (xviii. 19 sgq.; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 59. 3; Plutarch, T'heseus, 8. 2; Pausanias, ii. 
1. 4; Scholiast on Lucian, Jupiter Tragoedus, 21 ; Scholiast 
on Pindar, Isthm., Argum. р. 514, ed. Boeckh; Ovid, 
Metamorph. vii. 440 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 38. Bacchylides, 
the Scholiast on Pindar, and Hyginus call Sinis а son of 
Poseidon (Neptune). The ancients are not agreed as to the 
exact mode in which the ruffian Sinis despatched his victims. 
According to Diodorus, Pausanias, and the Scholiast on 
Pindar he bent two pine-trees to the ground, tied the extre- 
mities of his victim to both trees, and then let the trees go, 
which, springing up and separating, tore the wretch's body 
in two. This atrocious form of murder was at a later time 
actually emploved by the emperor Aurelian in a military exe- 
cution. See Vopiscus, Aurelian, 7. 4. А Ruthenian pirate, 
named Botho, is said to have put men to death in similar 
fashion. See Saxo Grammaticus, Historia Danica, bk. vii. 
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son of Polypemon and Sylea, daughter of Corinthus. 
This Sinis was surnamed the Pine-bender; for in- 
habiting the Isthmus of Corinth he used to force 
the passers-by to keep bending pine-trees; but they 
were too weak to do so, and being tossed up by the 
trees they perished miserably. In that way also 
Theseus killed Sinis.! 


vol. i. pp. 353 sq., ed. P. E. Müller. According to Hygirus, 
Sinis, with the help of his victim, dragged down a pine-tree 
to the earth ; then, when the man was struggling to keep 
the tree down, Sinis released it, and in the rebound the man 
was tossed up into the air and killed by falling heavily to 
the ground. Apollodorus seems to have contemplated a 
similar mode of death, except that he does not mention the 
co-operation of Sinis in bending the tree to the earth. Accord- 
ing to the Parian Chronicle (Marmor Parium, lines 35 sq.) 
it was not on his journey from Troezen to Athens that Theseus 
killed Sinis, but at a later time, after he had come to the 
throne and united the whole of Attica under a single govern- 
ment; he then returned to the Isthmus of Corinth, killed 
Sinis, and celebrated the Isthmian games. This tradition 
seems to imply that Theseus held the games as a funeral 
honour paid to the dead man, or more probably as an 
expiation to appease the angry ghost of his victim. This 
implication is confirmed by the Scholiast on Pindar (/.c.), 
who says that according to some people Theseus held the 
Isthmian games in honour of Sinis, whom he had killed. 
Plutarch tells us (l.c.) that when Theseus had killed Sinis, 
the daughter of the dead man, by name Perigune, fled and 
hid herself in a bed of asparagus; that she bore a son Mela- 
nippus to Theseus, and that Melanippus had a son Ioxus, 
whose descendants, the Ioxids, both men and women, revered 
and honoured asparagus and would not burn it, because 
asparagus had once sheltered their ancestress. This heredi- 
tary respect shown by all the members of a family or clan for 
а particular species of plant is reminiscent of totemism, 
though it is not necessarily a proof of it. 
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APOLLODORI BIBLIOTHECA 
EPITOMA 


EX EPITOMA VATICANA ET FRAGMENTIS 
SABBAITICIS COMPOSITA ! 


I. Tpirny éxreiwev ёи Kpoppvarv aiv тту» kaXov- 
pévnv Фай» ато? ths Üpe dons урабѕ айтар" 
тайт tives 'Exióvgs xai Tudavos Xéyovot. 
Téraprov éxTewe Xkeipova tov KopivOiov тоў 
IIéXomos, ws 8é évioe Посед дро. оўтос év тӯ 
Meyapuki karéyev tas аф ауто? kX50cícas 
métpas Xxkewcovióas, nvdyxale Toùs Tapióvras 
ибер abToÜ TOUS тода, kal vivovtas eis Tov 
Bv0àv adtovs ёрритттє Bopàv vreppeyéOe, yeXovg. 
Onoev’s cè артӣсаѕ aùtòv THY Today ёрріфєу 
«es т» Oaraccav>.  méymTov ÉkTewev ёр 


! The passages derived from the Vatican and Sabbaitic 
manuscripts respectively are indicated in the margin by the 
letters E (= Vatican Epitome) and S (= Sabbaitic). The 
combination ES signifies that the passage is found in both 
manuscripts, though sometimes with variations, which are 
indicated in the Critical Notes. The point of transition from 
the one manuscript to the other, or from one to both, or 
from both to one, is marked by a vertical line in the Greek 
text. 

2 ать Wagner: imb E. 

3 eis Thv Ө4^ассау added by Wagner, comparing Scholiast 
on Euripides, Hippolytus, 979, plpas eis далассау, and Pau- 
sanias, i. 44. 8, apeOévra és 0d Aaccav. 
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EPITOME OF THE LIBRARY OF 
APOLLODORUS 


COMPOUNDED OF THE VATICAN EPITOME 
AND THE SABBAITIC FRAGMENTS 


I. Tuinp, he slew at Crommvon the sow that was 
called Phaea after the old woman who bred it ;! that 
sow, some say, was the offspring of Echidna and 
Typhon. Fourth, he slew Sciron, the Corinthian, son 
of Pelops, or, as some say, of Poseidon. He in the 
Megarian territory held the rocks called after him 
Scironian, and compelled passers-by to wash his feet, 
and in the act of washing he kicked them into the 
deep to be the prey of a huge turtle. But Theseus 
seized him by the feet and threw him into the sea.? 


1 Compare Bacchylides, xvii. (xviii.)23 sq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 59. 4; Plutarch, T'heseus, 9 ; l'ausanias, ii. 1. 3; Hyginus, 
Fab. 38, who calls the animal a boar. Plutarch notices a 
rationalistic version of the story, which converted the sow 
Phaea into a female robber of that name. No ancient writer 
but Apollodorus mentions the old woman Phaea who nursed 
the sow, but she appears on vase-paintings which represent 
the slaughter of the sow by Theseus. See Baumeister, Denk- 
máler des klassischen Altertums, iii. pp. 1787 sq., 1789, fig. 
1873; Hofer, in W. Н. Roscher, Lexikon der griech. und 
rom. Mythologie, ii. 1450 sq. 

2 Compare Bacchylides, xvii. (xviii.) 24 sq. ; Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, iv. 59. 4; Plutarch, Theseus, 10; Pausanias, i. 44. 8; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 979 ; Scholiast on Lucian, 
Jupiter Tragoedus, 21, p. 65, ed. Н. Rabe ; Ovid, Metamorph. 
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'"EXevot» Kepxvova tov Bpáyxov ral’ Apyiómns 
vipQus. obros nvayxate roUc Trapióvras талайе 
Kal тааш» avnpe Onoeds ё айтд» ueréopov 
apdpevos ўрраЁєу eis туйу. &krov йттёктєшє Аада- 
стти, dv évio, IHToXvarjuova №уоисір. оўто$ THY 


vii. 443 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 38; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, T'heb. i. 333; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 52, 117 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 167 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 127). Curiously 
enough, the Second Vatican Mythographer attributes the 
despatching of Sciron, notto Theseus, butto theartist Daedalus. 
The Megarians, as we learn from Plutarch, indignantly 
denied the defamatory reports current as to the character 
and pursuits of their neighbour Sciron, whom they represented 
as а most respectable man, the foe of robbers, the friend of 
the virtuous, and connected by marriage with families of the 
highest quality ; but their efforts to whitewash the blackguard 
appear to have been attended with little success. The 
Scironian Rocks, to which Sciron was supposed to have given 
his name, are a line of lofty cliffs rising sheer from the sea ; 
a narrow, crumbling ledge about half way up their face 
afforded a perilous foothold, from which the adventurous 
traveller looked down with horror on the foam of the 
breakers far below. The dangers of the path were obviated 
about the middle of the nineteenth century by the construc- 
tion of a road and railway along the coast. See my note on 
Pausanias, i. 44. 6 (vol. ii. pp. 546 sqq.). 

1 Compare Bacchylides, xvii. (xviii. ) 26 sg.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 59. 5; Plutarch, Theseus, 11; Pausanias, i. 39. 3; Scho- 
liast on Lucian, Jupiter Tragoedus, 21, p. 65, ed. Н. Rabe; 
Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 439; Hyginus, Fab. 38, who calls 
Cercyon a son of Vulcan (Hephaestus). The place asso- 
ciated with the story, known as the wrestling-school of 
Cercyon, was near Eleusis, on the road to Megara (Pausanias, 
l.c.) The Scholiast on Lucian (l.c.) says that it was near 
Eleutherae, but he is probably in error; for if the place were 
near Eleutherae, it must have been on the road from Kleusis 
to Thebes, which is not the road that Theseus would take on 
his way from the Isthmus of Corinth to Athens. 
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Fifth, in Eleusis he slew Cercyon, son of Branchus and 
a nymph Argiope. ,This Cercyon compelled passers-by 
to wrestle, and in wrestling killed them. But Theseus 
lifted him up on high and dashed him to the ground.! 
Sixth, he slew Damastes, whom some call Polypemon.? 


* More commonly known as Procrustes. See Bacchylides, 
xvii. (xviii.) 27 897. ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 59. 5; Plutarch, 
Theseus, 11; Pausanias, i. 38. 5; Scholiast on Euripides, 
Hippolytus, 971; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 438; Hyginus, 
Fab. 38. Ancient authorities are not agreed as to the name 
of this malefactor. Apollodorus and Plutarch call him 
Damastes ; but Apollodorus says that some people called him 
Polypemon, and this latter name is supported by Pausanias, 
who adds that he was surnamed Procrustes. Ovid in two 
passages (Metam. vii. 438, Heroides, ii. 69) calls him simply 
Procrustes, but in a third passage (Ibis, 407) he seems to 
speak of him as the son of Polypemon. The Scholiast on 
Euripides (/.c.) wrongly names him Sinis. The reference of 
Bacchylides to him is difficult of interpretation. Jebb trans- 
lates the passage: '* The mighty hammer of Polypemon has 
dropt from the hand of the Maimer [Prokoptes]; who has met 
with a stronger than himself." Here Jebb understands Pro- 
koptes to be another name for Procrustes, who received the 
hammer and learned the use of it from Polypemon, his pre- 
decessor, perhaps his father. But other translations and 
explanations have been proposed. See the note in Jebb's 
Appendix, pp. 490 sg. ; W. H. Roscher, Lexikon der griech. 
und rom. Mythoiogie, iii. 2683, 2687 sqq. The hammer in 
question was the instrument with which Procrustes operated 
on the short 1nen, beating them out till they fitted the long 
bed, as we learn from the Scholiast on Euripides as well as 
from Apollodorus; a hand-saw was probably the instrument 
with which he curtailed the length of the tall men. Accord- 
ing to Apollodorus, with whom Hyginus agrees, Procrustes 
had two beds for the accommodation of his guests, а long one 
for the short men, and a short one for the long men. But 
according to Diodorus Siculus, with whom the Scholiast on 
Euripides agrees, he had only one bed for all comers, and ad- 
justed his visitors to it with the hammer or the hand-saw 
according to circumstances. 
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olg xov тар одор ё ёстдрєсє буо xAMvas, pav 
pèv шкра>, érépay ёё peyan, wal TOUS mapióvTas 
ёт févwua! Kad@v Tovs pév Bpaxeîs emi т 
peyarns KaTAKNIVOY a ópais ётиттєр, iv’ efiow- 
0Фа:* тй к\т, TOUS де peyddous ёті TNS шкрас, 
kai тё бтерёҳоута тод TOMATOS am én pute. 
Кабара$ ovv Oncevs тэу 060v nev ELS "А бура. 
5 | Мт]бега дё Айуєг тбтє сууошюоўса ° émefloiXevacv 
auto, Kal meihe Tov Aiyéa $vAárTea0a, Qs éri- 
BovXov айтф.% Aiyeùs бе Tov LOLOV dryvoGv таа, 
seias ї meupe ет TO Mapafwriov Tabpov.® 
ws 66 арєі\єу айтдр, тара Myóelas ха8ф» a0 - 
pepor ? 7 poonvery Kev айтф ódpuakov. о ÔÈ uéA- 
Хорто$ айтф тоў ттотой тросфёрєс дои &оріјсато 
тф татрі тд Eidos, бтєр èmiyvoùs Aiyeùs!? ттуу 
кймка, é£éppijre vOv yerpõðv афтод. Onaevs бё 


1 гема Wagner: feviaw Е. Compare iii. 8. 1. 

2 ёсюб: Wagner: 1006) Е. 

3 тӯ кур Frazer: rais kA(vais E, Wagner. 

4 ka0d pas обу Өттєўз Th» óbiv Bue eis "AOhvas E. The 
whole opening passage, down to and inclusive of this 
sentence, is wanting in S, which substitutes the following : 
txrewe 82 RÁVTAS ка) karerpomógcaTo ToUs йбуттрйттоутаў$ў 
fpwas xal *ávras Tobs Anorpixoy uerióvras Blov, — ** And he 
slew all and put to flight the heroes that withstood him 
and all that pursued a robber life." But the verb ката- 
тротбоцаа is late, the use of fjpes is suspicious, and the 
whole sentence is probably an independent concoction of 
the abbreviator. 

5 сууо›коўта Ё: avvowotca 'A0fvaus S. 

6 avrà. Frazer: ато? ES, Wagner: avTóv Bücheler. For 
the dative, compare Plato, Symposium, p. 203 D, éxíBovAós 
ёст: тої$ KaAots. 

7 Geloas E: deloas avrov &s Bpiapbv бута S. The rare epic 
adjective Bpiapds, ‘‘ strong,” seems to be rather a favourite 
with S, for he goes out of his way to apply it absurdly to 
the crazy legs of Periphetes. See Critical Note on ііі, 16. ]. 
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He had his dwelling .beside the road, and made up 
two beds, one small and the other big; and offering 
hospitality to the passers-by, he laid the short 
men on the big bed and hammered them, to make 
them fit the bed; but the tall men he laid on the 
little bed and sawed off the portions of the body that 
projected beyond it. 

So, having cleared the road, Theseus came to 
Athens. But Medea, being then wedded to Aegeus, 
plotted against him ! and persuaded Aegeus to beware 
of him as a traitor. And Aegeus, not knowing his 
own son, was afraid and sent him against the Mara- 
thonian bull. And when Theseus had killed it, 
Aegeus presented to him a poison which he had 
received the selfsame day from Medea. But just as 
the draught was about to be administered to him, 
he gave his father the sword, and on recognizing it 
Aegeus dashed the cup from his hands? And when 


1 That Theseus was sent against the Marathonian bull at 
the instigation of Medea is affirmed also by the First Vatican 
Mythographer. See Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 18, Fab. 48. Compare Plutarch, 
Theseus, 14; Pausanias, i. 27. 10; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 
433 sq. As to Medea at Athens, see above, i. 9. 28. 

2 Compare Plutarch, Theseus, 12; Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xi. 741; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 404—424. According to 
Ovid, the poison by which Medea attempted the life of 
Theseus was aconite, which she had brought with her from 
Scythia. The incident seems to have been narrated by 
Sophocles in his tragedy Aegeus. See The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 15 sq. 


8 čneuyev ёт1 тфу Mapaddvioy тайроу E: ёт} roy Mapa0dviov 
£n ejiye Tavpoy йуалобђуси v^ айтоў S. 

? ab0fjuepoy S: av0nuepiwby E. 

10 exvyvots Alyevs E : Aiyeùs éeyvobs S. 
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ava*yvopua eis TO татрі Kal THY émLBovAny дабоъ 
é£éBaXe rv M3j&eiav. 

Kai eis tov rpirov 6aouóv TQ Mivwravpe ovy- 
катаћуєтаг! | oe дё tives Néyouowy, Ex@y éavTóv 
EdwKev. éxyovons дё TAS ves uéXav La iov Aiyevs 
TQ Talo. évereiXao, éày йттоттрёфуу Cv, Xevkots 
птєтасаг THY ради tations. | ws Se ўкєу eis Kpyrqv;? 
"Арадур Ovydtnp Miywos ёротік@с д:атєдєіса 
трд айтди? cvympácaew* ётатүуёХАєта:5 ёйи 
ороћоуђст yuvaixa айту éfew dmayayóv eis 
"AOnvas. oporoynoavtos дё avy брко Өпаєоѕ 
detrat AaióáXov pnvicat tod XaBvpivÜov тту» 
ёЁодоу.  bmoÜeuévov ёё ёкєірои, Aívov єісібуті 
Occ? Sidwor* тото é£ádas Өтсє)с тї Ovpas ® 
éjeAkópevos eio gei. karaXaflov 66 Miworavpov 


1 gv ykaTaA éyerai È: соукаталёує Bopáy S. 

? ús bc Экеу eis Kpfjrny E: ёёётле 9 els Крїтту ка) ev S. 

3 "ApidBym Ovydárnp Mivwos épwrikds biareÜ0cica ярьѕ adroy E: 
"Ар:&дут youv ў Miywos Ovyárnp épwrikas тф Өттєї Siaredeioa S. 

4 cuumpdoce S: avumepáceiw E. | 

5 ётаууё\Летои E: éxayyéAAerat mpbs thy М:уютайроу єісё- 
Aevoty AaBvuply0ov S. 

6 @noebs тїз Өйраз E: тӯѕ бйраз Өттєйў$ S. 


1 Compare Plutarch, T'heseus, 17; Eustathius, on Homer, 
Od. xi. 320, p. 1688; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 322, and on 
Il. xviii. 590; Hyginus, Fab. 41; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, Achill. 199. The usual tradition seems to have been 
that he volunteered for the dangerous service ; but a Scholiast 
on Homer (Il. xviii. 590) speaks as if the lot had fallen on 
him with the other victims. According to Hellanicus, cited 
by Plutarch (i.c.), the victims were not chosen by lot, but 
Minos came to Athens and picked them for himself, and on 
this particular occasion Theseus was the first on whom his 
choice fell. 

? As to the black and white sails, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
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Theseus was thus made known to his father and 
informed of the plot, he expelledeMedea. 

And he was numbered among those who were to 
be sent as the third tribute to the Minotaur ; or, as 
some affirm, he offered himself voluntarily.! And as 
the ship had a black sail, Aegeus charged his son, 
if he returned alive, to spread white sails on the 
ship? And when he came to Crete, Ariadne, 
daughter of Minos, being amorously disposed to 
him, offered to help him if he would agree to 
carry her away to Áthens and have her to wife. 
Theseus having agreed on oath to do so, she besought 
Daedalus to disclose the way out of the labyrinth. 
And at his suggestion she gave Theseus a clue when 
he went in; Theseus fastened it to the door, and, 
drawing it after him, entered in.? And having found 


61. 4; Plutarch, Theseus, 17 and 22; Pausanias, i. 22. 5; 
Catullus, lxiv. 215-245; Hyginus, Fab. 41 and 43 ; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. iii. 74. According to Simonides, quoted by 
Plutarch (/.с.), the sail that was to be the sign of safety was 
not white but scarlet, which, by contrast with the blue sea, 
would have caught the eye almost as easily as a white sail at 
a great distance. 

3 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 322, and on ІІ. xviii. 
590; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 320, p. 1688; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 61. 4; Plutarch, Theseus, 19; Hyginus, Fab. 42; 
Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 14, and on Georg. i. 222 ; Lac- 
tantius Placidus, on Statius, T'heb. xii. 676; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 16, 116 sq. 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 43; Second Vatican Mitho- 
grapher, 124). The clearest description of the clue, with 
which the amorous Ariadne furnished Theseus, is given by 
the Scholiasts and Eustathius on Homer (li.cc.). From them 
we learn that it was а ball of thread which Ariadne had 
begged of Daedalus for the use of her lover. He was to fasten 
one end of the thread to the lintel of the door on entering 
into the labyrinth, and holding the ball in his hand to un- 
wind the skein while he penetrated deeper and deeper into 
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év ёсуатф péper Tov haBupivOov Tatov Tuypais 
алтєктєшер,! фео шероѕ дё тд Mvov таму єє. 
«ai dia vuxtos peta “Apiddvns каї тфу traidwv 
eis Ná£ov agunvettac, &0a Atovucos épacbeis 
"Apiddvns ђртасе, каї кошсас eis Afjuvov ё épi*yn. 

S [ка тує Өдарта XSrá$vXov Orivoríova xai 
TMemdpnBov.? 

Е 10 | Auzrovpevos бе Onoeùs ё ёт” "Аргадрд каталћёюу 
ётєХхабєто тєтасаи T) ради Aevxois істі015. 
Aiyeùs бё ато TS. акротоћєоѕ THY vaŭv ioov 

| ёҳоусау иёха» tation, Oncéa vopioas aTrohw- 

ES 11 Xévas pias éavróv petnrdrake. | Onoeds 86 mapé- 


1 йтёктєрєу E: ётєктєрєу avrdy S 
2 TenxdpnOov Bücheler: mdápm6ov S. 


the maze, till he found the Minotaur asleep in the inmost 
recess ; then he was to catch the monster by the hair and 
sacrifice him to Poseidon ; after which he was to retrace his 
steps, gathering up the thread behind him as he went. 
According to the Scholiast on the Odyssey (L.c.), the story 
was told by Pherecydes, whom later authors may have 
copied. 

1 That is, the boys and girls whom he had rescued from 
the Minotaur. 

2 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 61. 5; Plutarch, Theseus, 
20; Pausanias, i. 20. 3, x. 29. 4; Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. iii. 997 ; Scholiast on Theocritus, ii. 45; 
Catullus, lxiv. 116 eqq. ; Óvid, Heroides, x. ; id. Ars amat. 
i. 027 sqq. ; td. Metamorph. viii. 174 8qq.; Hyginus, Fab. 43; 
Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 222 ; Scriptoresrerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 116 sq. (Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 124). Homer's account of the fate of Ariadne 
is different. He says (Od. xi. 321-325) that when Theseus 
was carrying off Ariadne from Crete to Athens she was 
slain by Artemis in the island of Dia at the instigation of 
Dionysus. Later writers, such as Diodorus Siculus, identified 
Dia with Naxos, but it is rather ‘‘the little island, now 
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the Minotaur in the last part of the labyrinth, he 
killed him by smiting him with his fists; and drawing 
the clue after him made his way out again. And by 
night he arrived with Ariadne and the children! at 
Naxos. There Dionysus fell in love with Ariadne 
and carried her off;? and having brought her to 
Lemnos he enjoyed her, and begat Thoas, Staphylus, 
Oenopion, and Peparethus.? 

In his grief on account of Ariadne, Theseus forgot 
to spread white sails on his ship when he stood for 
port; and Aegeus, seeing from the acropolis the ship 
with a black sail, supposed that Theseus had perished; 
so he cast himself down and died. But Theseus 


Standia, just off Heraclaion, on the north coast of Crete, 
Theseus would pass the island in sailing for Athens” (W. W. 
Merry on Homer, Od. хі. 322). Apollodorus seems to be the 
only extant ancient author who mentions that Dionysus 
carried off Ariadne from Naxos to Lemnos and had inter- 
course with her there. 

* Compare Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 
997. Others said that Ariadne bore Staphylus and Oenopion 
to Theseus (Plutarch, T'heseus, 20). | 

4 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 61. 6 sq. ; Plutarch, The- 
seus, 22 ; Pausanias, i. 22. 5 ; Hyginus, Fab. 43; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. iii. 74 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 117 (Second Vatican pet aon Ne at 
125). The three Latin writers say that Aegeus threw himself 
into the sea, which was hence called the Aegean after him. 
The Greek writers say that he cast himself down from the 
rock of the acropolis. Pausanius describes the exact point 
from which he fell, to wit the lofty bastion at the western 
end of the acropolis, on which in after ages the elegant little 
temple of Wingless Victory stood and still stands. It com- 
mands a wonderful view over the ports of Athens and away 
across the sea to Aegina and the coast of Peloponnese, looming 
clear and blue through the diaphanous Attic air in the far 
distance. А better look.out the old man could not have 
chosen from which to watch, with straining eyes, for the 
white or scarlet sail of his returning son. 
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S AaBe * THY ’AOnvalev Svvaa Té(av, «xai ? | tous 
uev IIdXXavTos maibas TEVTHKOVT OL Tov apt pov 
ámréi'Tetvev opoiws дё xai бео. йутйра KU 
Tap атой алтєктаудтсар, ка тӯи аруз» ámracav 
Co ye póvos. 

E12 |'Or Mivos, alaÜópevos. TOÜ pevyew TOUS pera 
Oncéws, AaíóaXov aitiov èv тф haBupivOp pera 
той талёд< "Ткароу кабеїрЁє>, б 0 éyeyévimro аўтф 
ёк Sovdns Мірооѕ Navxparns. 0 дё ттєрй ката- 
скєийсаҳ ёаитф ка} TÊ табї йзалттйрт! éverei- 
Хато pare eis typos metea Oat, ш) TaKeions тє 
KOAANS ото тоў zov ai ттёриуєс AvI war, pare 
éyyvs ÜaMáaams, i iva p) Ta TTepà Отд THS vori- 

13 dos №09. "Ixapos dé арећјсаѕ TOv той татрдѕ 
éyroX Gv Puxayoryoupevos ác peréopos ёфёрєто' 
TGKelas 66 THS KOAANS Trea v eis THY aT ёкєіроу 
KAnGeicay 'Ixapíav даћассау àméÜave. <Aai- 


12 Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92:9 Aa(óaXov yap giv "I«dpo 
TO Tarde ‚ кабейр{є Міо êv à Aa BupivOw, дг бтєр єїрүа- 
тато pocos ёті тё THS Taoupdns port TO ™pos TOV 
tatpov. 6 бё mrepa karackevádgas éavrQ kai TÀ mudi 
een de тоў ) Ааборфбоъ каї дуалтттарєуо$ ёфъүє civ 'Ixdpo. 

13 кароо pv otv pereapórepoy hepopévov kal Tis коАА\т< 
bird TOU fov такєіст, at mr épvyes SueAVOnoav. Kal 
otros pev eis TO дт’ ёкєіуоо KAnOev 'Ікаріоу TéAayos kata- 

l Өлсеф$ 5: mapéAaBe E: Onceds тараХхаВфу S. 
? kal rovs èv Frazer: rovs uèv S, Wagner. 


? The version of Zenobius, which is probably based on 
that of Apollodorus, is here printed for comparison. 


1 Pallas was the brother of Aegeus (see above, iii. 15. 5) ; 
hence his fifty sons were cousins to Theseus. So long as 
Aegeus was childless, his nephews hoped to succeed to the 
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succeeded to the sovereignty of Athens, and killed 
the sons of Pallas, fifty in number ;1 likewise all who 
would oppose him were killed by him, and he got 
the whole government to himself. 

On. being apprized of the flight of Theseus and 
his company, Minos shut up the guilty Daedalus in 
the labyrinth, along with his son Icarus, who had 
been borne to Daedalus by Naucrate, a female slave of 
Minos. But Daedalus constructed wings for himself 
and his son, and enjoined his son, when he took to 
flight, neither to fly high, lest the glue should melt in 
the sun and the wings should drop off, nor to fly near 
the sea, lest the pinions should be detached by the 
damp. But the infatuated Icarus, disregarding his 
father’s injunctions, soared ever higher, till, the glue 
melting, he fell into the sea called after him Icarian, 
and perished.? But Daedalus made his way safely to 


throne ; but when Theseus appeared from Troezen, claiming 
to be the king’s son and his heir apparent, they were disap- 
pointed and objected to his succession, on the ground that he 
was a stranger and a foreigner. Accordingly, when Theseus 
succecded to the crown, Pallas and his fifty sons rebelled 
against him, but were defeated and slain. See Plutarch, 
Theseus, З and 13; Pausanias, i. 22. 2, i. 28. 10; Scholiast on 
Euripides, Hippolytus, 35, who quotes from Philochorus а 
passage about the rebellion. In order to be purified from the 
guilt incurred by killing his cousins, Theseus went into banish- 
ment for a year along with his wife Phaedra. The place of 
their exile was Troezen, where Theseus had been born; and 
it was there that Phaedra saw and conceived a fatal passion 
for her stepson Hippolytus, and laid the plot of death. See 
Euripides, Hippolytus, 34 sqq. ; Pausanias, i. 22.2. Accord- 
ing to & different tradition, Theseus was tried for murder 
before the court of the Delphinium at Athens, and was 
acquitted on the plea of justifiable homicide (Pausanias, i. 
28. 10). 

? Compare Strabo, xiv. 1. 19, p. 639; Lucian, Gallus, 23 ; 
Arrian, Anabasis, vii. 20. 5 ; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92; J. 
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даћоѕ 2 Giao terat eis Кашкор tis ZukxeMas. ! 
М \ 207/7 , N ? e / 
14 AaíóaXov бё édtwaxe Mivos, kai кад éxaotny 
хорау épevvàv ёкбш$е kóyXov, Kal тоф» ёттү- 
^ ^ ld 
yéAreTo ддсєи шодди тф Sia тоў KoYALov Aivov 
01єірарті,? dia rovrov vouitwv evpnoew Даідаћор. 
ё\Өфу бё єє Káyuxov т?с ЭикєМа тара Кокаћор, 
/ 
тар’ à Aaidanros ёкрфтттєто, Seixvuct Tov koxMav. 
5 88 Аа@фь ernyyérrero Stelpet © xal Даг 
о бе AaBwv émwyyéXNXero Oteipew $ kai Aardar@ 
15 100си‘ 0 бё ахас ийриткоѕ Xivov Kai rprjaas 
\ / »y , , ^ ^ N ` 
TOV кома» єіасє ёг avrov O.cAÓetvy. ХМа8Ф®ь ёё 
9 
Міро tò Aívov 0:єіриёроу t ўсбдєто óvra тар 
, ld / , / , , ГА 
ékeivo Aaidarov, каї є0060 аттте. Кокаћоѕ 
, e 
02 bTocYxójevos ékÓccew éfévicev avrov: о ёё 


14 minre, Aaldados бё Stacwferar. ó Mivws ovv édiwxe 
Aatdadov kai xa’ éxáa qv xwpav epevvav köpe коҳћоу, 
каї тоАўу tmicyvetro дорал pua Üóv TQ 0:0. то? koxA(ov 
Aivov Stetpavri, 0:0 TovTov vouífov etpyoev Aatdadov. 
éAÜàv бё eis Kaxadov, тар Ф AaíóaXos ёкрїттєто, 

d M d e ` ` э [4 ? 
Setxvuce Tov KoxAtav. 6 бё ЛаВФу ётуууєААєто Óveipew 
15 каї Дадал досу" б бё ayas џурилукоѕ Aivov Kai 
, b] x , y ? э ^ ^ ` bI 
Tp5cas Tov koxyAíav elace de’ abro) д:єАӨєу. AaBav 8 
Mivws тд» Aivov Otppévov obero elvai map’ ёкєіуо Tv 
Даѓдаћоу, kal edféws дтутє” Kwxados бё trooxopevos 

ГА > 4, 3 4 € s `~ 4 е N ^ , 
босєи eéricev abróv. 6 02 Aovodpevos ©т© тди KokdAov 

Üvyarépov avypeOn (éovaav riccav émiyeapevw abro. 


1 AaíbaAos 86 iao ó (erai els Кашкоу THs ZikeA(as inserted by 
Wagner from а comparison with Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92 and 
Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 506, ʻO Aaldados 8 eis Kdjguvov (sic) 
ow (erat XixeAÍas. 

2 biwelpayr. Valckenar: Sieíptavri E : dceltavrs Zenobius. 

3 Bielpew Valckenar: dielptew E: Biéptew Zenobius. 

ү * б:єриёуоу Valckenar: бдинрудёуоу E: биєєрүатдё»оу Zeno- 
ius. 
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Camicus in Sicily. And Minos pursued Daedalus, and 
in every country that he searched he carried a spiral 
shell and promised to give a great reward to him who 
should pass a thread through the shell, believing that 
by that means he should discover Daedalus. And 
having come to Camicus in Sicily, to the court of 
Cocalus, with whom Daedalus was concealed, he 
showed the spiral shell. Cocalus took it, and promised 
to thread it, and gave it to Daedalus; and Daedalus 
fastened a thread to an ant, and, having bored a hole 
in the spiral shell, allowed the ant to pass through it. 
But when Minos found the thread passed through the 
shell, he perceived that Daedalus was with Cocalus, 
and at once demanded his surrender.! Cocalus prom- 
ised to surrender him, and made an entertainment for 


Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 498 sqq. ; Severus, Narr. 5, in Wester- 
maun's Mythographi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, 32, р. 
373; Scholiast on Homer, ГІ. ii. 145; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 
183-235; Hyginus, Fab. 40; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 16 and 117 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 43, Second Vatican Mythographer, 125). 
According to one account, Daedalus landed from his flight at 
Cumae, where he dedicated his wings to Apollo. See Virgil, 
Aen. vi. 14 sqq.; Juvenal, iii. 25. The myth of the flight of 
Daedalus and [carus is rationalized by Diodorus Siculus (iv. 
77. 5 вч.) and Pausanias (ix. 11. 4 sq.) According to 
Diodorus, the two were provided by Pasiphae with a ship 
in which they escaped, but in landing on а certain island 
Icarus fell into the sea and was drowned. According to 
Pausanias, father and son sailed in separate ships, scuddin 
before the wind with sails, which Daedalus had just оша 
and spread for the first time to the sea breeze. The only 
writer besides Apollodorus who mentions the name of Icarus's 
mother is Tzetzes; he agrees with Apollodorus, whom he may 
have copied, in describing her as a slave woman named 
Naucrate. 

1 The story of the quaint device by which Minos detected 
Daedalus is repeated by Zenobius (Cent. iv. 92), who probably 
copied Apollodorus. Seeabove, pp. 138, 140. The device was 
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Nova dpevos отд Tov KeoxáXov Üvyarépov éxcXvros 
éyéveto:! ws ёё ёшо hacı, esr катауибєіѕ 
<téati>? petnrArdra€ev. 

| Svotparevadpevos дё émi ' Auatóvas `Нракхе 
jnptacev®|’Avtiomny, os бё tives MeXavimmayv, 
Zepwviðns cè 'ImmoXAorqv. 8:0 éaTpárevoav én’ 


1 £kAvTos éyévero. These words can hardly be right. The 
required sense is given by Zenobius, avnpé6n. Perhaps we 
should read èv Aovrpois &mé0avev or àxóAero. Compare Dio- 
dorus Siculus, iv. 79. 2, xarà rbv Aovrpaàva wAloOnne kal weacv 
eis Td берифу йбшр éreAeórnae. But see Exegetical Note. | 

(cord karaxvOcls ӧёат: Wagner (comparing Scholiast 
on Homer, Jl. ii. 145, &vo0vfjake: karaxvÜévros avToU (естой 
tdaros): [eo r$ karaAvOcls E. 

3 gvarparevadánevos 56 ёт) 'Aua(óvas 'HpakAei ўртосєи S: бт! 
Onceds 'HpaxAei ava rparevaduevos évl'Aua(óvas Ўртасе E. 

3 CAyrióeqy . . . IrmoAUTq S : ГАайкт» thy kal MeAav(asay E. 


mentioned by Sophocles in a lost play, The Camicians, in 
which he dealt with the residence of Daedalus at the court 
of Cocalus in Sicily. See Athenaeus, iii. 32, p. 86 ср; The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, ii. 3 sqq. 

! Compare Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 79. 
2; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 508 sq. ; Scholiast on Homer, Л. 
ii. 145; Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. iv. 59 (95) ; Ovid, Ibis, 
289 sq., with the Scholia. The account of Zenobius agrees 
closely with that of Apollodorus, except that he makes the 
daughters of Cocalus pour boiling pitch instead of boiling 
water on the head of their royal guest. The other authorities 
speak of boiling water. The Scholiast on Pindar informs us | 
that the ever ingenious Daedalus persuaded the princesses to 
lead a pipe through the roof, which discharged a stream of 
boiling water on Minos while he was disporting himself in the 
bath. Other writers mention the agency of the daughters of 
Cocalus in the murder of Minos, without describing the mode 
of his taking off. See Pausanias, vii. 4. 6; Conon, Narrat. 
25; Hyginus, Fab. 44. Herodotus contents himself with 
saying (vii. 169 sq.) that Minos died a violent death at Cami- 
сиз in Sicily, whither he had gone in search of Daedalus. 
The Greek expression which I have translated “© was undone” 
(ёкЛитоѕ éyévero) is peculiar. Ifthe text is sound (see Critical 
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Minos; but after his bath Minos was undone by the 
daughters of Cocalus; some say, however, that he 
died through being drenched with boiling water. 
Theseus joined Hercules in his expedition against 
the Amazons and carried off Antiope, or, as some say, 
Melanippe; but Simonides calls her Hippolyte.? 


Note), the words must be equivalent to éfeAv6n, “© was re- 
laxed, unstrung, or unnerved." Compare Aristotle, Problem 
i. p. 862 b 2 sq., ed. Bekker, karewyvyuévov таутьѕ ToU a óparos 
kal ékAeAvuévov mpds Tovs xdvouvs. Aristotle also uses the 
adjective ÉxAvros to express a supple, nerveless, or effeminate 
motion of the hands (Physiog. 3, p. 808a 14) ; and he says 
that tame elephants were trained to strike wild elephants, 
€vs hy éxA 00 юсіу (abrous), ‘‘ until they relax or weaken them” 
(Hist. anim. ix. 1, p. 610 a 27, ed Bekker). Isocrates speaks 
of a mob (óxAos) vpbs rhv wóAeuov éxNeAuuévos (Or. iv. 150). 
The verb éxAvew is used in the sense of making an end of 
something troublesome or burdensome (Sophocles, Oedipus 
Tyrannus, 35 sq. with Jebb's note) ; from which it might 
pertepe be extended to persons regarded as troublesome or 

urdensome. We may compare the parallel uses of the Latin 
dissolvere, a& applied both to things (Horace, Odes, i. 9. 5, 
dissolve frigus) and to persons (Sallust, Jugurtha, 17, plerosque 
senectus dissolvit). 

? As to Theseus and the Amazons, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
28; Plutarch, Theseus, 26-28 ; Pausanias, i. 2. 1, i. 15. 2, i. 
41. 7, ii. 32. 9, v. 11. 4 and 7; Zenobius, Cent. v. 33. The 
invasion of Attica by the Amazons in the time of Theseus is 
repeatedly referred to by Isocrates (Or. iv. 68 and 70, vi. 42, 
vii. 75, xii. 193). The Amazon whom Theseus married, and 
by whom he had Hippolytus, is commonly called Antiope 
(Plutarch, Theseus, 26, 28; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 28; Pau- 
sanias, i. 2. 1, i. 41. 7 ; Seneca, Hippolytus, 927 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 30). But according to Clidemus, in agreement with 
Simonides, her name was Hippolyte (Plutarch, T'heseus, 27), 
and so she is called by Isocrates (Or. xii. 193). Pausanias says 
that Hippolyte was a sister of Antiope (i. 41. 7). "Tzetzes 
expressly affirms that Antiope, and not Hippolyte, was the 
wife of Theseus and mother of Hippolytus (Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 1329). The grave of Antiope was shown both at 
Athens and Megara (Pausanias, i. 2. 1, i. 41. 7). 
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"AOnvas 'Auatóves. кай otpatomedevoapevas ! 
avTüs тєрї tov " Apetov mayov Oncevs pera Abn- 
ES  vaiov évixnaev. | &yov 66? ёк тї Apalovos таїда 
17 "Іттоћ№итор, Xaufávet peta тадта тард AevkaM- 
S  evos Фаідрау T» Mivwos Ovyarépa, | 5 emire- 
Aovuévov TOV vyápov 'Apatóv т) троуартдєїса 
GO noct rovs avykarakeu.uévovs avv rais peb’ éavrijs 
"Auatóciwv ётістӣса av OT Xo kreiveww éueXXev. 
ot бё kXeicavyTes 014 тажоо Tas Üvpas ámékTewav 
айту. tives Ó6 uaXxouévmv adtny отд Oncéws 
ES 18 Xéyovauv атобдарєр. | Paidpa 66 yevvijoaca O9act 
дуо таба '"Akáuavra kai Anuodavta épá? тоб 
ёк тс Apalovos Trató0s [yovv тоў 'IaroXvrov] * 
kai дєѓтаг avveAÜeip айтў^ о ё шофу Tácas 

^ 6 ` , N e \ М 
ryvvatkas ° тї» avvovatav epuyev. т) де Фаідра, 
дєісаса и) TQ татр діа Вал, катасуісаса! 
та ToU ÜaXduov Ө0раѕ kai tas ёаӨўтаѕ ora- 
19 раЁаса катє\єісато 'IaoAvrov Biav. Oncevs 
бе Tio TeUcas п0Ёато Посєдди ‘Irmórvrov ĉia- 
фбдарӯраг` о бё, ÜÓéovros avtod ёп) тод appatos $ 
Kal парӣ т) ÜaXácay òyovpévov, rabpov avijxev 
ёк той KAVSwVOS. птотдёртор дё TOY (rov каттр- 


1 orpurowedevoauévas Bücheler: стратєисацёуаѕ S, Wagner. 

2 éxwy бё... perà Tavra S: èg hs [scil. Глайктѕ]) ётхеє waida 
ЧяябЛутоу. тђу прбтєроу 8€ Siadvodmevos ExOpay Aaußáve: E. 

3 baldpa бё уєууђсаса Gnoe? úo waidia’Axduavta ка) Anpo- 
фута ёра S: ё hs [scil. doíbpas] уєууў úo waidas 'Akdpavra 
kal Атиофёута. aldpa yoy épà E. 

+ тод ёк THs "ApaCdvos maubbs Hyouv той "IroAUTOv E: 'Iv- 
woAUTou S. 

5 gvveA0eiv айт E: avveA0eiy S. 

6 masas yuvairas Е: masas tàs yuvaixas S. 

1 катасҳітаса S: катасҳодса E. 

3 erl той йрџатоѕ Ё: ёт) &puaros 8. 
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Wherefore the Amazons marched against Athens, and 
having taken up a position about the Areopagus! they 
were vanquished by the Athenians under Theseus. 
And though he had a son Hippolytus by the Amazon, 
Theseus afterwards received from Deucalion? in 
marriage Phaedra, daughter of Minos; and when 
her marriage was being celebrated, the Amazon that 
had before been married to him appeared in arms 
with her Amazons, and threatened to kill the assem- 
bled guests. But they hastily closed the doors and 
killed her. However, some say that she was slain in 
battle by Theseus. And Phaedra, after she had borne 
two children, Acamas and Demophon, to Theseus, 
fell in love with the son he had by the Amazon, to 
wit, Hippolytus, and besought him to lie with her. 
Howbeit, he fled from her embraces, because he hated 
all women. But Phaedra, fearing that he might 
accuse her to his father, cleft open the doors of her 
bedchamber, rent her garments, and falsely charged 
Hippolytus with an assault. Theseus believed her 
and prayed to Poseidon that Hippolytus might perish. 
So, when Hippolytus was riding in his chariot and 
driving beside the sea, Poseidon sent up a bull from 
the surf, and the horses were frightened, the chariot 

1 According to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 28. 2), the Amazons 
encamped at the place which was afterwards called the Ama- 
zonium. The topography of the battle seems to have been 
minutely described by the antiquarian Clidemus, according 
to whom the array of the Amazons extended from the 
Amazonium to the Pnyx, while the Athenians attacked them 
from the Museum Hill on one side and from Ardettus and 
the Lyceum on the other. See Plutarch, Theseus, 27. 

2 This Deucalion was a son of Minos and reigned after him ; 
he was thus a brother of Phaedra. See above, iii. 1. 2; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 62. 1. Не is not to be confounded with 
the more famous Deucalion in whose time the great flood took 
place. See above, i. 7. 2. ae 
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páx09! тд ppa. ёртћакєіѕ ё «ais jviats>?* 
“1ттоМмәто$ avpópuevos àméÜave. *yevouévov ёё той 
Epwros trepipavods ёаутђи avýprnoe Paidpa. 


1 каттррёхет E: kareáx6m S. | 

2 rais nvlats inserted by Wagner (comparing Scholiast on 
Plato, Laws, xi. p. 931B, таз jvtas ёитЛаке\ѕ ёАкбдєўо$ 
0yfokev; Euripides, Hippolytus, 1236, nvlacw eum Aaxels ; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 62. 3; ёдтАакёу rois iuaciw éAkvaOTiva:). 


1 The guilty passion of Phaedra for her stepson Hippolytus 
and the tragic end of the innocent youth, done to death by 
the curses of his father Theseus, are the subject of two extant 
tragedies, the Hippolytus of Euripides, and the Hippolytus 
or Phaedra of Seneca. Compare also Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
62; Pausanias, i. 22, 1 sq., ii. 32. 1—4; Scholiast on Homer, 
Od. xi. 321, citing Asclepiades as his authority; "Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 1329; 11. Chiliades, vi. 504 sqq. ; 
Scholiast on Plato, Laws, xi. p. 9315; Ovid, Metamorph. 
xv. 497 sqq. ; id. Heroides, iv. ; Hyginus, Fab. 47; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. vi. 445, and vii. 761; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 17, 117 sq. 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 46; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 198) Sophocles composed a tragedy Phaedra, 
of which some fragments remain, but little or nothing is 
known of the plot. See The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. 
C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 294 sqq. Euripides wrote two 
tragedies on the same subject, both under the title of Hippo- 
lytus : it is the second which has come down to us. In the 
first Hippolytus the poet, incensed at the misconduct of his 
wife, painted the character and behaviour of Phaedra in 
much darker colours than in the second, where he has 
softened the portrait, representing the unhappy woman as 
instigated by the revengeful Aphrodite, but resisting the 
impulse of her fatal passion to the last, refusing to tell her 
love to Hippolytus, and dying by her own hand rather than 
endure the shame of its betrayal by a blabbing nurse. This 
version of the story is evidently not the one here followed hy 
Apollodorus, according to whom Phaedra made criminal ad- 
vances to her stepson. Оп the other hand the version of 
Apollodorus agrees in this respect with that of the Scholiast 
on Homer (/.с.): both writers may have followed the first 
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dashed in pieces, and Hippolytus, entangled in the 
reins, was dragged to death. And when her passion 
was made public, Phaedra hanged herself! 


Hippolytus of Euripides. As to that lost play, of which 
some fragments have come down to us, see the life of Euri- 
pides in Westermann's V4tarum Scriptores Graeci Minores, 
p. 137; the Greek argument to the extant Hippolytus of 
Euripides (vol. i. p. 163, ed. Paley) ; Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 491 sqq. Apollodorus says 
nothing as to the scene of the tragedy. Euripides in his 
extant play lays it at Troezen, whither Theseus had gone 
with Phaedra to be purified for the slaughter of the sons of 
Pallas (Hippolytus, 34 sqq.). | Pausanias agrees with this 
account, and tells us that the graves of the unhappy pair 
were to be seen beside each other at Troezen, near a myrtle- 
tree, of which the pierced leaves still bore the print of 
Phaedra's brooch. The natural beauty of the spot is in 
keeping with the charm which the genius of Euripides has 
thrown over the romantic story of unhappy love and death. 
Of Troezen itself only a few insignificant ruins remain, over- 
grown with weeds and dispersed amid a wilderness of bushes. 
Rut hard by are luxuriant groves of lemon and orange with 
here and there tall cypresses towering like dark spires above 
them, while behind this belt of verdure rise wooded hills, 
and across the blue waters of the nearly landlocked bay 
lies Calauria, the sacred island of Poseidon, its peaks veiled 
in the sombre green of the pines. 

A different place and time were assigned by Seneca to the 
tragedy. According to him, the events took place at Athens, 
апа Phaedra conceived her passion for Hippolytus and made 
advances to him during the absence of her husband, who had 
gone down to the nether world with Pirithous and was there 
detained for four years (Hippolytus, 835 sqq.) Diodorus 
Siculus agrees with Euripides in laying the scene of the 
tragedy at Troezen, and he agrees with Apollodorus in saying 
that at the time when Phaedra fell in love with Hippolytus 
she was the mother of two sons, Acamas and Demophon, b 
Theseus. In his usual rationalistic vein Diodorus omits all 
mention of Poseidon and the sea-bull, and ascribes the acci- 
dent which befell Hippolytus to the mental agitation he felt 
at his stepmother's calumny. 
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E20 |"Or: о ёбои "Hpas épaa8eis ёпєуєірє В:а- 
kechar, Kat mpocayyeraons tis "Hpas vyvóvat 
OéXev 0 Levs, el ойтос Eyer тд трйуда, vebéXNqv 
é£eudaas "Hpa mapékMuvev айтф: kai kavyæpevov 
as" Нра шуёута évéógae rpoxà, bf оў depo 

s" Hog. шу oe vpox, bp’ об depópevos 
dua rvevuá rov év ai0ép, ravtyy tiver inv. ve- 
$éX« cè é£ "I£tovos éyévvnoe Kévravpov. 

2 21 -«Xvweuáxyugoe è! TQ Перібо | Onacós, бтє 
kata TOV Kevravpwv avveotncato тоћєрор. 


1 Xweuixmnoe be... ó Onoeds abray àveiAev. ‘This passage 
is inserted from Zenobius, Cent. v. 33, who probably bor- 
rowed it from Apollodorus. 


oo 


1 Compare Pindar, Pyth. ii. 21 (39)-48 (88), with the Scho- 
liast on v. 21 (39) ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 69. 4 sq. ; Scholiast 
on Euripides, Phoenéssae, 1185; Scholiast on Homer, Od. 
xxi. 303; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 62; 
Hyginus, Fab. 62; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 286 (who does 
not mention the punishment of the wheel); Lactantius Pla- 
cidus on Statius, Theb. iv. 539; Scriptores rerum mytht- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 4, 110 sq. (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 14; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
106). J. Tzetzes flatly contradicts Pindar and substitutes а 
dull rationalistic narrative for the poet's picturesque myth 
(Chiliades, vii. 30 sqq.). According to some, the wheel of 
Ixion was fiery (Scholiast on Euripides, l.c.) ; according to 
the Vatican Mythographer it was entwined with snakes. 
The fiery aspect of the wheel is supported by vase-paintings. 
From this and other evidence Mr. A. B. Cook argues that the 
flaming wheel launched through the air is a mythical ex- 
pression for the Sun, and that Ixion himself ‘‘ typifies a whole 
series of human Ixions who in bygone ages were done to 
death as effete embodiments of the sun-god.” See his. book 
Zeus, i. 198-211. 

2 This passage concerning the fight of Theseus with the 
centaurs at the marriage of Pirithous does not occur in our text 
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Ixion fell in love with Hera and attempted to force 
her; and when Hera reported it, Zeus, wishing to 
know if the thing were so, made a cloud in the like- 
ness of Hera and laid it beside him; and when Ixion 
boasted that he had enjoyed the favours of Hera, Zeus 
bound him to a wheel, on which he is whirled by 
winds through the air; such is the penalty he pays. 
And the cloud, impregnated by Ixion, gave birth to 
Centaurus.! 

And Theseus allied himself with Pirithous,? when 
he engaged in war against the centaurs. For when 


of Apollodorus, but is conjecturally restored to it from Zeno- 
bius (Cent. v. 33), or rather from his interpolator, who 
frequently quotes passages of Apollodorus without acknow- 
ledgment. The restoration was first proposed by Professor 
C. Robert before the discovery of the Epitome; and it is 
adopted by К. Wagner in his edition of Apollodorus. бее С. 
Robert, De Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 49 sq. ; R. Wagner, 
Epitoma Vaticana ex Apollodort Bibliotheca, p. 147. Аз 
Pirithous was a son of Ixion (see above, i. 8. 2), the accouut 
of his marriage would follow naturally after the recital of his - 
father’s crime and punishment. Аз to the wedding of Piri- 
thous, see further Diodorus Siculus, iv. 70. 3; Plutarch, Theseus, 
30; Pausanias, v. 10. 8; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xxi. 295; 
Hyginus, Fab. 33; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 210-535 ; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. vii. 304; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 51, 111 (First Vatican Mythogra- 
paer, 162; Second Vatican Mythographer, 108). The wife of 

irithous is called Deidamia by Plutarch, but Hippodamia by 
Diodorus Siculus, Hyginus, and the Second Vatican Mytho- 

rapher, as well as by Homer (Il. ii. 742). Ovid calls her 
Frippodame. The scene of the battle of the Lapiths with the 
centaurs at the wedding of Pirithous was sculptured in the 
western gable of the ор of Zeus at Olympia; all the 
sculptures were discovered, in а more or less fragmentary 
state, by the Germans in their excavations of the sanctuary, 
and they are now exhibited in the museum at Olympia. See 
Pausanias, v. 10. 8, with my commentary (vol. iii. pp. 516 


8qq.). 
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TlecpiOous yap ‘Inmroðdperav uvgoevópevos eia vía 
Kevravpous ws cuyyeveis óvras aŭt. asvvýĝlws 
02 Eyovtes olvov adpedas éudhopnodpevor éuéÜvov, 
«ai eicaouévmv T» vipdyny émeyeipovv Pid- 
eslar 0 бё IMerpiÂovs perà Anoéws каботМмеа- 
pevos paynv соуўјє, kal morroùs б Onoeùs 
афту! üveiXev.— 

| “От, Kawveds mporepov v yuvý, avveXO0vTos 
бё avT7) Посє:д000 тзтато dvp yevéo ĝar atpw- 
то$* 8:0 kal év TH mpòs Kevtavpous pdyn Tpav- 
patov Katadpovav ToXXovs TOv Kevtavpwv 
dTOXecev, of Se Мото, TepicTávTes айтф, 
éXaTais TUTTOVTES EXwoap eis yv. 


1 abra» Wagner: дт’ айтди MSS. of Zenobius. 


! As to Caeneus, his change of sex and his invulnerability, 
see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 57-64, with the Scholiast 
on v. 57 ; Scholiast on Homer, Il. i. 264; Plutarch, Stoic. 
absurd. l ; id. De profectibus in virtute, 1; Lucian, Gallus, 
19; td. De saltatione, 57 ; Apostolius, Cent. iv. 19; Palae- 
phatus, De éncredib. 11 ; Antoninus Liberalis, T'ransform. 17; 
Virgil, Aen. уі. 448 sg. ; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 459-532 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 14, pp. 39 sq., ed. Bunte ; Servius, on Virgil, 
Acn. vi. 448; Lactantius Placidus on Statius, Achill. 264 ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
рр. 49, 111 sq., 189 (First Vatican М ythographer, 154; Second 

'atican Mythographer, 108; Third Vatican Mythographer, 
6. 25). According to Servius and the Vatican Mythographers, 
after his death Caeneus was changed back into a woman, thus 
conforming to an observation of Plato or Aristotle that the sex 
of а person generally changes at each transmigration of his 
soul into à new body. Curiously enough, the Urabunna and 
Waramunga tribes of Central Australia agree with Plato or 
Aristotle on this point. They believe that the souls of the 
dead transmigrate sooner or later into new bodies, and that 
at each successive transmigration they change their sex. See 
(Sir) Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Northern Tribes 
of Central Australia (London, 1904), p. 148. According to 
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Pirithous wooed Hippodamia, he feasted the centaurs 
because they were her kinsmen. But being unaccus- 
tomed to wine, they made themselves drunk by 
swilling it greedily, and when the bride was brought 
in, they attempted to violate her. But Pirithous, fully 
armed, with Theseus, joined battle with them, and 
Theseus killed many of them. 

Caeneus was formerly a woman, but after that 
Poseidon had intercourse with her, she asked to be- 
come an invulnerable man ; wherefore in the battle 
-with the centaurs he thought scorn of wounds and 
killed many of the centaurs; but the rest of them 
surrounded him and by striking him with fir-trees 
buried him in the earth. 


Ovid (Metamorph. xii. 524 sqq.), a bird with yellow wings was 
sven to rise from the heap of logs under which Caeneus was 
overwhelmed ; and the seer Mopsus explained the bird to be 
Caeneus transformed into that creature. Another tradition 
about Caeneus was that he set up his spear in the middle of 
the market-place and ordered people to regard it as a god and 
toswear by it, He himself prayed and sacrificed to none of 
the gods, but only to his spear. It was this impiety that drew 
down on him the wrath of Zeus, who instigated the centaurs 
to overwhelm him. See the Scholiast on Homer, Zl. i. 264 ; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 57. The whole 
story of the parentage of Caeneus, his impiety, his invulner- 
ability, and the manner of his death, is told by the old prose- 
writer Acusilaus in a passage quoted by a Greek grammarian, 
of whose work some fragments, written on papyrus, were 
discovered some years ago at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt. See The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, part xiii. (London, 1919), pp. 133 sq. 
Apollodorus probably derived his account of Caeneus from 
Acusilaus, whom he often refers to (see Index). The fortunate 
discovery of this fragment of the ancient writer confirms our 
confidence in the excellence of the sources used by Apollo- 
dorus and in the fidelity with which he followed them. In 
his complete work he may have narrated the impiety of 
Caeneus in setting up his spear for worship, though the 
episode has been omitted in the Epitome. 
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23 “Ore Өзсєй<, Перібә avvOéuevos Aros Ov- 
yarépas yaphoa, éavrQ pev ёк Хтарттс per 
éxeivou Hptracev "EXévgv dwbexaétn одсау, Ier- 
рібо ё pynatevopevos Tov llepaedóvns yápov eis 
“Atdov катет. kal Д:дскоирог èv perà Nake- 
Oauuovíev ка} 'Apkáómv elrov 'AOwvas ral 
amayovot 'EXévgv кай peta тайтас AlÜpav тўр 
Tlit@éws aixpáXoTov: Anuobóv 66 kai '"Akápas 
ёфоуоу. karáryovat 0ё ка} Meveaéa кай tw аруђи 

24 TOv 'AÜqvaiev б8бас тойт. Onaevs ё pera 
Пєгрідоо mapayevópevos eis “Atdov é€arratarat, 
Kal <ds> des! Eeviwy petarnwopmevous prov ёр 
TQ тӣѕ AnOns elme кабдєсӨђраг Opove, @ прос- 
uévtes otreipats Spaxdvtwv xateiyovto. Пєірі- 

ous pev oùv eis atdtov? SeBeis Euewe, Onoéa 
66 'HpaxAfs avayayav émeuwNev eis 'AÜOjvas. 
ékeiQev 8ё ото Meveo0éos é£eXaÜeis тро$ Луко- 


1 $s 25 Herwerden: ws E, Wagner. 
2 aldiov Herwerden : 'Aibwvéa E, Wagner. 


1 See above, iii. 10. 7, with the note. Diodorus Siculus (iv. 
63. 2) says that Helen was ten years old when she was 
carried off by Theseus and Pirithous. 

2 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 63. 3 and 5; Plutarch, 
Theseus, 32 and 34 ; Pausanias, i. 17. 5, ii. 22.6. According 
to these writers, it was not Athens but Aphidna (Aphidnae) 
that was captured by the Dioscuri. | 

* Menestheus was one of the royal family of Athens, being 
a son of Peteos, who was a son of Orneus, who was a son of 
Erechtheus. See Plutarch, Theseus, 32 ; Pausanias, ii. 25. 6. 
That he was restored and placed on the throne by Castor 
and Pollux during the absence of Theseus is mentioned also 
by Pausanias (i. 17. 6) and Aelian (Var. Hist. iv. 5). Com- 
pare Plutarch, T'heseus, 32 sq. 

* As to Theseus and Pirithous in hell, and the rescue of 
Theseus by Hercules, see above, ii. 5. 12 with the note. The 
great painter Polygnotus painted the two heroes seated in 
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Having made a compact with Pirithous that they 
would marry daughters of Zeus, Theseus, with the 
help of Pirithous, carried off Helen from Sparta for 
himself, when she was twelve years old,! and in the 
endeavour to win Persephone as a bride for Pirithous 
he went down to Hades. And the Dioscuri, with the 
Lacedaemonians and Arcadians, captured Athens and 
carried away Helen, and with her Aethra, daughter 
of Pittheus, into captivity;? but Demophon and 
Acamas fled. And the Dioscuri also brought back 
Menestheus from exile, and gave him the sovereigntv 
of Athens. But when Theseus arrived with Pirithous 
іп Hades, he was beguiled ; for, on the pretence that 
they were about to partake of good cheer, Hades 
bade them first be seated on the Chair of Forget- 
fulness, to which they grew and were held fast by 
coils of serpents.  Pirithous, therefore, remained 
bound for ever, but Hercules brought Theseus up 
and sent him to Athens.* Thence he was driven by 


chairs, Theseus holding his friend's sword and his own, while 
Pirithous gazed wistfully at the now useless blades, that had 
done such good service in the world of light and life. See 
Pausanias, x. 29. 9. Мо ancient author, however, except 
Apollodorus in the present passage, expressly mentions the 
Chair of Forgetfulness, though Horace seems to allude to it 
(Odes, iv. 7. 27 sq.), where hespeaks of **the Lethaean bonds" 
which held fast Pirithous, and which his faithful friend was 
werless to break. But when Apollodorus speaks of the 
eroes growing to their seats, he may be following the old 
poet Panyasis, who said that Theseus and Pirithous were not 
pinioned to their chairs, but that the rock growing to their 
flesh held them as in a vice (Pausanias l.c.). Indeed, Theseus 
Stuck so fast that, on being wrenched away by Hercules, he 
left à piece of his person adhering to the rock, which, accord- 
ing to some people, was the reason why the Athenians ever 
afterwards were so remarkably spare in that part of their 
frame. See Suidas, s.v. Alowo:; Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Knights, 1368 ; compare Aulus Gellius, x. 16. 13. 
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pndnv 7jA0ev, 0s avróv Вале ката Варадрор 
ка} aTOKTELVEL. 
е 
II. “Ore о TávraXos èv "Ai8ov? коћаќєтаи, 
vérpov čywv jmepÜev ауто émipepopevorv, èv 
Мир тє гате Kal тєрї TOUS Opovs ExaTépwce 
^ M ^ ^ 
6évópa uerà xapm àv opóv тара тӯ Миз] тєфү- 
/ ^ ^ 
кота" TO pev оў» йбер Wave: айтоў TOY yevúwv, 
kal öte éo omacacbat TovTov Enpaiverat, 
A X ^ e [4 ГА , 
Tov ёё карто» бтбтє Воућоіто yeraXiNrea0a. 
pereopitovra.? péxypt vehbov йт ávéuev ra 
dévdpa avv тоїѕ Kaptrois. KordbecOar 8ё айтдӧу 
е? 4 / Y A ^ , 4 
oUT@s Xéyovai tives, OTL TA TOV Oewy é£eXáNgaev 
а>Өбр®то ристуріа, Kal бт THs арВросіаѕ тої 
HALKLOTALS ETEdLOOV. 
e / \ A \ » , 
От, Bporéas kvvmyos фи три 'AÀpreguv ойк 


1 Bapd0pev Wagner: Ваброу E. 
? * Aibov Wagner: аду E. 
3 werewpl(ovras Wagner: uerewpí(ovra E. 


1 Compare Plutarch, Theseus, 35; Pausanias, i. 17. 6; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 62. 4. 

2 As to the punishment of Tantalus, see Homer, Od. xi. 
582-592, who describes only the torments of hunger and 
thirst, but says nothing about the overhanging stone. But 
the stone is often mentioned by later writers. See Archilochus, 
quoted by Plutarch, Praecept. Ger. Reipub. 6, and by the 
Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. i. 60 (97) ; Pindar, Olymp. 1. 55 
(87) sqq., with the Scholia on v. 60 (97); «d. Isthm. viii. 10 
(21); Euripides, Orestes, 4-10; Plato, Cratylus, p. 395 ре; 
Hyperides, Frag. 176, ed. Blass; Antipater, in Anthologia 
Palatina, Appendix Planudea, iv. 131. 9 sq. ; Plutarch, De 
superstitione, 11; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 17; Pausanias, x. 31. 
10; Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. iii. 25 ; Apostolius, Cent. vii. 
60, xvi. 9; Nonnus, Narrat. in Westermann's Mythographi 
Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, 73, p. 386; Athenaeus, vii. 
14, p. 281 вс; Lucretius, iii. 980 sq. ; Cicero, De finibus, i. 
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Menestheus and went to Lycomedes, who threw 
him down an abyss and killed him.! 

II. Tantalus is punished in Hades by having a 
stone impending over him, by being perpetually in a 
lake and seeing at his shoulders on either side trees 
with fruit growing besidethe lake. The water touches 
his jaws, but when he would take a draught of it, the 
water dries ир; and when he would partake of the 
fruits, the trees with the fruits are lifted by winds 
as high as the clouds. Some say that he is thus 
punished because he blabbed to men the mysteries of 
the gods, and because he attempted to share ambrosia 
with his fellows.? 

Broteas, a hunter, did not honour Artemis, and 


18. 60; td. Tuscul. Disput. iv. 16. 35 ; Horace, Epod. 17, 65 sq. 
and Sat. i. 1. 68 sq.; Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 458 5q.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 82. Ovid notices only the torments of hunger and 
thirst, and Lucian only the torment of thirst. According 
to another account, Tantalus lay buried under Mount 
Sipylus in Lydia, which had been his home in life, and on 
which his grave was shown down to late times (Pausanias, 
ii. 29. 3, v. 13. 7). The story ran that Zeus owned a valu- 
able watchdog, which guarded his sanctuary in Crete; but 
Pandareus, the Milesian, stole the animal and entrusted 
it for safekeeping to Tantalus. So Zeus sent Hermes to 
the resetter to reclaim his property, but Tantalus impu- 
dently denied on oath that the creature was in his house 
or that he knew anything about it. Accordingly, to punish 


~ 


the perjured knave, the indignant Zeus piled Mount Sipylus. 


on the top of him. See the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. i. 
60 (97) ; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xix. 518, xx. 66. In his 
lost play Tantalus Sophocles seems to have introduced the 


theft of the dog, the errand of Hermes to recover the animal, 


and perhaps the burial of the thief under the mountain. See 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. 


pp. 209 sqq. 
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ér(pa* ÉXeye бё, de ovd «àv»! отд тирдс̧ ті 
TáÜov éupavns ody yevópevos ÉfgaXev eis trip 
€QUTOD. 

з “Ore Пё\оў; odayels èv tO тди Oev épávo 
ka} xabenbeis wparotepos ev TH avalwooe yé- 
yove, кай кале: dteveyx@v TlooeióQvos épopevos 
yivetat, ôs айтф Sidwow ppa vmóTTepov: тоўто 
xai йа Oardoons Tpéxov rovs afovas ovx wypal- 

4 vero. tov ёё Baatrevovtos [lions Oivopáov 
Ouyatépa Éxovros ‘Immoddpecav, kai eire афтӣ 


1 où йу Herwerden: odd’ E, Wagner. 


1 This Broteas, mentioned by Apollodorus between Tan- 
talus and Pelops, is probably the Broteas, son of Tantalus, 
who was said to have carved the ancient rock-hewn image of 
the Mother of the Gods which is still to be seen on the side of 
Mount Sipylus, about three hundred feet above the plain. 
See Pausanias, iii. 22. 4, with my note on v. 13. 7 (vol. iii. 
рр. 553 89.). Ovid mentions a certain Broteas, who from a 
desire of death burned himself on a pyre (Ibis, 517 sq.), and 
who is probably to be identified with the Broteas of Apollo- 
dorus, though the Scholiasts on Ovid describe him either as 
a son of Jupiter (Zeus), or as a son of Vulcan (Hephaestus) 
and Pallas (Athena), identical with Erichthonius, According 
to one of the Scholiasts, Broteas, son of Zeus, was a very 
wicked man, who was blinded by Zeus, and loathing his life 
threw himself on a burning pyre. According to another of 
the Scholiasts, Broteas, son of Hephaestus and Athena, was. 
despised for his ugliness, and this so preyed on his mind that 
he preferred death by fire. See Ovid, Ibis, ed. R. Ellis, 
p. 89. It seems not improbable that this di contains & 
reminiscence of a human sacrifice or suicide by fire, such as 
occurs not infrequently in the traditions of western Asia. See 
К. B. Stark, Niobe und die Niobiden (Leipsic, 1863), pp. 
437 sq. ; and for the Asiatic traditions of а human sacrifice 
or suicide by fire, see Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Third Edition, 
vol. i. pp. 172 sqq. 

? The story was that at a banquet of the gods, to which he 
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said that even fire could not hurt him. So he went 
mad and threw himself into fire.! 

4 Pelops, after being slaughtered and boiled at the 
banquet of the gods, was fairer than ever when he 
came to life again,? and on account of his surpassing 
beauty he became a minion of Poseidon, who gave 
him a winged chariot, such that even when it ran 
through the sea the axles were not wet. Now 
Oenomaus, the king of Pisa, had a daughter Hippo- 
damia,* and whether it was that he loved her, as some 


had been invited, Tantalus served up the mangled limbs of his 
young son Pelops, which he had boiled in a kettle. But the 
murdered child was restored to life by being put back into 
the kettle and then drawn out of it, with an ivory shoulder 
to replace the shoulder of flesh which Demeter or, according 
to others, Thetis had unwittingly eaten. See Pindar, 
Olymp. i. 24 (37) sqq., with the Scholia on v. 37 ; Lucian, De 
saltatione, 54 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 152; Nonnus, 
Narr., in Westerinann's Mythographi Graeci, Appendix 
Narrationum, 57, p. 380; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 603, 
and on Georg. iii. 7; Hyginus, Fab. 83; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 109, 186 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 102; Third Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, vi. 21). The ivory shoulder of Pelops used after- 
wards to be exhibited at Elis (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 34); 
but 10 was no longer to be seen in the time of Pausanias 
(Pausanias, i. 13. 6). 

3 Compare Pindar, Olymp. і. 37 (60) sqq., 71 (114) sqq. ; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 156. Pindar describes how 
Pelops went to the shore of the sea and prayed to Poseidon 
to give him a swift chariot, and how the god came forth and 
bestowed on him a golden chariot with winged steeds. On 
the chest of Cypselus at Olympia the horses of Pelops in the 
chariot race were represented with wings (Pausanias, v. 
17. 7). 

* The following account of the wooing and winning of 
Hippodamia by Pelops is the fullest that has come down to 
us. Compare Pindar, Olymp. i. 67 (109) eqq. ; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 73; Pausanias, v. 10. 6 sq., v. 14. 6, v. 17. 7, 
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. ёр@уто$, WS TLVES NEyouaLY, eire ұрпсроу éyovros 
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éreiÜcv айтфі auvedOeiv, ot бё uvgoevópevot 


1 абтф Frazer: aùr E, Wagner. ётєтрєтєу oddev) айт 
Herwerden. 


vi. 90. 17, vi. 21. 6-11, viii. 14. 10 sq. ; Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. ii. 104; Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. i. 71 (114) ; Scholiast 
on Sophocles, Electra, 504; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 
982 and 990; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 
752 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 156; Hyginus, Fab. 84 ; 
Servius, on Virgil, Georg. iii. 7, ed. Lion; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. рр. 7, 125 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 21; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
146). The story was told by Pherecydes, as we learn from 
е Scholiasts on Sophocles and Apollonius Rhodius. (/. сс) 
It was also the theme of two plays called Oenomaus, one of 
them by Sophocles, and the other by Kuripides. See T'ragi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. А. Nauck?, pp. 233 sqq., 
539 sqq. ; The Fragments of Sophocles, cd. A. C. Pearson, 
vol. ii. pp. 121 sqq. The versions of the story given by 
Tzetzes and the Scholiast on Euripides (Orestes, 990) agree 
closely with each other and with that of Apollodorus, which 
they may have copied. They agree with him and with the 
Scholiast on Pindar in alleging an incestuous passion of Oeno- 
maus for his daughter as the reason why he was reluctant to 
give her in marriage ; indeed they affirm that this was the 
motive assigned for his conduct by the more accurate histor- 
ians, though they also mention the oracle which warned him: 
that he would perish at the hands of his son-in-law. The fear 
of this prediction being fulfilled is the motive generally alleged 
by the extant writersof antiquity. Diodorus Siculus mentions 
some particulars which are not noticed by other authors. 
According to him, the goal of the race was the altar of Posei- 
don at Corinth, aud the suitor was allowed a start ; for before 
mounting his chariot Oenomaus sacrificed a ram to Zeus, and 
while he was sacrificing the suitor drove off and made the best 
of his way along the road, until Oenomaus, having completed 
the sacrifice, was free to pursue and overtake him. The sacri- 
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say, or that he was warned by an oracle that he must 
die by the man that married her, no man got her to 
wife ; for her father could not persuade her to cohabit 
with him, and her suitors were put by him to death. 


fice was offered at a particular altar at Olympia, which some 
people called the altar of Hephaestus, and others the altar of 
Warlike Zeus (Pausanias, v. 14. 6). In the eastern gable of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia the competitors with their 
chariots and charioteers were represented preparing for the 
race in the presence of an image of Zeus; among them were 
Hippodamia and her mother Sterope. These sculptures wero 
found, more or less mutilated, by the Germans in their excav- 
ation of Olympia and are now exhibited in the local museum. 
See Pausanias, v. 10. 6 sg. with my commentary (vol. iii. pp. 
504 sqq.). Curiously enough, the scene of the story is traus- 
posed by the Scholiast on Euripides (Orestes, 990), who affirms 
that Oenomaus reigned in Lesbos, though at the same time he 
says, in accordance with the usual tradition, that the goal of 
the race was the Isthmus of Corinth. The connexion of 
Oenomaus with Lesbos is to а certain extent countenanced by 
а story for which the authority cited is Theopompus. He 
related that when Pelops was on his way to Pisa (Olympia) to 
woo Hippodamia, his charioteer Cillus died in Lesbos, and 
that his ghost appeared to Pelops in a dream, lamenting his 
sad fate and begging to be accorded funeral honours. So 
Pelops burned the dead man's body, buried his ashes under a 
barrow, and founded a sanctuary of Cillaean Apollo close by. 
See the Scholiast on Homer, ZI. i. 38 (where for é£epvrdpov 75 
el9eAov 5:4 wupds we should perhaps read éferdpou Tò efbwAov 
bià wupds, “һе burned the body to ashes with fire," ef$uAor 
being apparently used in the sense of ‘‘dead Бойу”). 
Strabo describes the tomb of Cillus or Cillas, as he calls 
him, as à great mound beside the sanctuary of Cillaean 
Apollo, but he places the grave and the sanctuary, not in 
Lesbos, but on the opposite mainland, in the territory of 
Adramyttium, though he says that there was a Cillaeum also 
in Lesbos. бее Strabo, xiii. 1. 62 and 63, pp. 612, 613. 
Professor C. Robert holds that the original version of the 
legend of Oenomaus and Hippodamia belonged to Lesbos and 
not to Olympia. See his Bild und Lied, p. 187 note. 
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1 2ктєрфу Frazer: éxréuvwy E, Wagner. 


1 The number of the slain suitors was twelve according to 
Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 156) and the Scholiast on Euri- 
pides (Orestes, 990) ; but it was thirteen according to Pindar 
and his Scholiasts. See Pindar, Olymp. i. 79 (127) sq., with 
the Scholia on v. 79 (127), where the names of the suitors are 
given. A stilllonger list of their names is given by Pausanias 
(vi. 21. 7), who says that they were buried under a high 
mound of earth, апа that Pelops afterwards sacrificed to them 
as to heroes every year. 

? According to Hyginus (Fab. 84), when Pelops saw the 
heads of the unsuccessful suitors nailed over the door, he 
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For he had arms апа horses given him by Ares, and 
he offered as a prize to the suitors the hand of his 
daughter, and each suitor was bound to take up 
Hippodamia on his own chariot and flee as far as the 
Isthmus of Corinth, and Oenomaus straightway 
pursued him, in full armour, and if he overtook him 
he slew him ; but if the suitor were not overtaken, 
he was to have Hippodamia to wife. Апа in this 
way he slew many suitors, some say twelve;! and 
he cut off the heads of the suitors and nailed them 
to his house.? 

So Pelops also came a-wooing; and when Нір- 
podamia saw his beauty, she conceived a passion 
for him, and persuaded Myrtilus, son of Hermes, 
to help him; for Myrtilus was charioteer to 
Oenomaus. Accordingly Myrtilus, being in love 
with her and wishing to gratify her, did not insert 
the linchpins in the boxes of the wheels,’ and thus 
caused Oenomaus to lose the race and to be en- 
tangled in the reins and dragged to death; but 
according to some, he was killed by Pelops. And 


began to repent of his temerity, and offered Myrtilus, the 
charioteer of Oenomaus, the half of the kingdom if he would 
help him in the race. 

3 According to another account, which had the support of 
Pherecydes, Myrtilus substituted linchpins of wax for linch- 
pins of bronze. See Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
i. 752; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 156; Scholiast on 
Euripides, Orestes, 998 ; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. ili. 7, ed. 
Lion, where for aereis we should read cereis (the text in 
Thilo and Hagen's edition of Servius is mutilated and omits 
the passage); Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. С. 
Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 7, 125 (First Vatican Mythographer, 21: 
Second Vatican Мушортарһег, 146). 
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! abris Wagner: айт» E. 


1 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 156; Scholiast 
on Homer, Jl. ii. 104. The latter writer says, somewhat ab- 
surdly, that the incident took place when Pelops and Hippo- 
damia were crossing the Aegean Sea, and that, Hippodamia 
being athirst, Pelops dismounted from the chariot to look for 
water in the desert. 

3 Compare Euripides, Orestes, 989 aqq. 

3 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 156; Scholiast 
on Euripides, Orestes, 990. 

* As to Apia, the old name of Peloponnese, see above, ii. 
l. 1; Pausanias, ii. 5. 7 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 'Amía. 
The term Pelasgiotis seems not to occur elsewhere as a name 
for Peloponnese. However, Euripides uses Pelasgia appa- 
rently as equivalent to Argolis (Orestes, 960). | 

— 5 According to Pindar, Pelops had six sons by Hippodamia, 
and three different lists of their names are given by the 
Scholiasts on the passage. All the lists include the three 
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in dying he cursed Myrtilus, whose treachery he had 
discovered, praying that he might perish by the hand 
of Pelops. 

Pelops, therefore, got Hippodamia; and on his 
journey, in which he was accompanied by Myrtilus, 
he came to a certain place, and withdrew a little to 
fetch water for his wife, who was athirst ; and in the 
meantime Myrtilas tried to rape her.! But when 
Pelops learned that from her, he threw Myrtilus into 
the sea, called after him the Myrtoan Sea, at Cape 
Geraestus?; and Myrtilus, as he was being thrown, 
uttered curses against the house of Pelops. When 
Pelops had reached the Ocean and been cleansed by 
Hephaestus? he returned to Pisa in Elis and 
succeeded to the kingdom of Oenomaus, but not till 
he had subjugated what was formerly called Apia 
and Pelasgiotis, which he called Peloponnesus after 
himself.* 

The sons of Pelops were Pittheus, Atreus, Thyestes, 
and others. Now the wife of Atreus was Aerope, 


mentioned by Apollodorus. See Pindar, Olymp. i. 89 (144), 
with the Scholia. Three sons, Hippalcimus, Atreus, and 
Thyestes, are named by Hyginus (Fab. 84). Besides his legi- 
timate sons Pelops is uid to have had a bastard son Chrysip- 

us, who was born to him before his marriage with Hippo- 

amia. His fondness for this love-child excited the jealousy 
of his wife, and at her instigation Atreus and Thyestes mur- 
dered Chrysippus by throwing him down awell. For this 
crime Pelops cursed his two sons and banished them, and 
Hippodamia fled to Argolis, but her bones were afterwards 
brought back to Olympia. See Thucydides, i. 9; Pausanias, 
vi. 20. 7; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 415 sqq ; Scholfast on 
Homer, Jl. ii. 105; Hyginus, Fab. 85. Euripides wrote a 
tragedy Chrysippus on this subject. See Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. А. Nauck?, pp. 632 sgg. The 
tragedy is alluded to by Cicero (Tuscul. Disput. iv. 33. 71). 
As to Chrysippus, see also above, iii. 5. 5. 
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1 Karpéws Wagner: кастрёоѕ К. 
? афто? Wagner: avro? Е. 


1 This story of the golden lamb, and of the appeal made to its 

ssession by thetwo brothers in the contest for the kingdom, 
is told in substantially the same way by J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
i. 495 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 106 ; Scholiast on 
Euripides, Orestes, 811, 998. Tzetzes records the vow of Atreus 
to sacrifice the best of his flock to Artemis, and he cites as 
his authority Apollonius, which is almost certainly a mistake 
for Apollodorus. Probably Tzetzes and the Scholiasts drew 
on the present passage of Apollodorus, or rather on the 
passage as it appeared in the unabridged text instead of in 
the Epitome which is all that we now possess of the last 
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daughter of Catreus, and she loved Thyestes. And 
Atreus once vowed to sacrifice to Artemis the finest 
of his flocks; but when a golden lamb appeared, 
they say that he neglected to perform his vow, and 
having choked the lamb, he deposited it in a box 
and kept it there, and Aerope gave it to Thyestes, by 
whom she had been debauched. For the Mycenaeans 
had received an oracle which bade them choose a 
Pelopid for their king, and they had sent for Atreus 
and Thyestes. And when a discussion took place 
concerning the kingdom, Thyestes declared to the 
multitude that the kingdom ought to belong to him 
who owned the golden lamb, and when Atreus 
agreed, Thyestes produced the lamb апа was 
made king. But Zeus sent Hermes to Atreus and 
told him to stipulate with Thyestes that Atreus' 
should be king if the sun should go backward ; and 
when Thyestes agreed, the sun set in the east; 
hence the deity having plainly attested the usur- 
pation of Thyestes, Atreus got the kingdom and 
banished Thyestes.! But afterwards being apprized 


part of the Library. Euripides told the story allusively in 
much the same way. See his Electra, 699 sqq. ; Orestes, 
996 sqq. Compare Plato, Politicus, 12, pp. 268 sq. ; Pau- 
sanjas, ii. 18, 1; Lucian, De astrologia, 12; Dio Chrysostom, ,- 
Or. lxvi. vol. ii. p. 221, ed. L. Dindorf f Accius, quoted by 
Cicero, De natura deorym, iii. 27. 68; Seneca, Thyestes, ~ 
229-935; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, T'heb. iv. 306; К 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. + * 
р . 7, 195 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 22; Second 
atican Mythographer, 147). From these various accounts 
and allusions it would seem that in their dispute for the 
kingdom, which Atreus claimed in right of birth as the elder 
(J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 426), it was agreed that he who 
could exhibit the greatest portent should be king. Atreus 
intended to produce the golden lamb, which had been born in 
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1 'AyAabv Wagner (comparing J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 449, 
Tbv ' AyAaóv, ' Opxouevóv, KdAAaoy) : &ywby E. 
2 Ффифорт@ёут: Frazer : ёифорпбёута E, Wagner. 


his flocks; but meanwhile the lamb had been given by his 
treacherous wife Aerope to her paramour Thyestes, who pro- 
duced it in evidence of his claim and was accordingly awarded 
the crown. However, with the assistance of Zeus, the right- 
ful claimant Atreus was able to exhibit a stil] greater portent, 
which was the sun and the Pleiades retracing their course in 
the sky and setting in the east instead of in the west. This 
mighty marvel, attesting the divine approbation of Atreus, 
clinched the dispute in his favour; he became king, and 
banished his rival Thyestes. According to a different account, 
which found favour with the Latin poets, the sun reversed 
his course in the sky, not in order to demonstrate the right 
of Atreus to the crown, but on the contrary to mark his dis- 
gust and horror at the king for murdering his nephews and 
dishing up their mangled limbs to their father Thyestes at 
table. See J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 451; Statyllius Flaccus, 
in Anthologia Palatina, ix. 98. 2; Hyginus, Fab. 88 and 258 ; 
Ovid, Tristia, ii. 391 sq. ; id. Ars amat. i. 327 sqq. ; Seneca, 
Thyestes, 776 sqq. ; Martial, iii. 45. 1 sq. From the verses 
of Statyllius Flaccus we may infer that this latter was the 
interpretation put on the backward motion of the sun by 
Sophocles in his tragedy Atreus. See The Fragments of 
+ Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. p. 93. In later times 
rationalists explained the old fable by saying that Atreus 
was an astronomer who first calculated an eclipse, and so 
threw his less scientific brother into the shade (Hyginus, 
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of the adultery, he sent a herald to Thyestes with a 
proposal of accommodation ; and when he had lured 
Thyestes by a pretence of friendship, he slaughtered 
the sons, Aglaus, Callileon, and Orchomenus, whom 
Thyestes had by a Naiad nymph, though they had 
sat down as suppliants on the altar of Zeus. And 
having cut them limb from limb and boiled them, he 
served them up to Thyestes without the extremities ; 
and when Thyestes had eaten heartily of them, he 
showed him the extremities, and cast him out of the 
country.! But seeking by all means to pay Atreus - 


Fab. 158 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 568), or who first pointed 
out that the sun appears to revolve in a direction contrary 
to the motion of the stars. See Strabo, i. 2. 15, p. 23 ; Lucian, 
De astrologia, 12. A fragment of Euripides appears to show 
that he put in the mouth of Atreus this claim to astronomical 
discovery. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. 
Nauck?, p. 639 (frag. 861). A still more grandiose explana- 
tion of the myth was given by Plato (/.c.), who adduced it, 
with grave irony, as evidence that in alternate cycles of vast 
duration the universe revolves in opposite directions, the 
reversal of its motion at the end of each cycle being accom- 
panied by a great destruction of animal life.: This magnificent 
theory was perhaps suggested to the philosopher by the spe- 
culations of Empedocles, and it bears a resemblance not only 
to the ancient Indiàn doctrine of successive epochs of creation 
and destruction, but also to Herbert Spencer's view of the 
great cosmic process as moving eternally in alternate and 
measureless cycles of evolution and dissolution. See Sir 
Charles Lyell, Principles of Geology, Twelfth Edition (London, 
1875), i. 7, quoting the Lats of Manu; Herbert Spencer, 
First Principles, Third Edition (London, 1875), pp. 536 sq. 
Compare Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 303 sqq. 

! As to the famous, or infamous, Thyestean banquet, see 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1590 sqq. ; Pausanias, ii. 18. 1; J. 
Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 447 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 88; Seneca, 
Thyestes, 682 sqq. ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 568, xi. 262; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 306; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 7, 126, 
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^ 9 / ^ ? / \ / 
Enrav `Атрєа uereXBetv eypnotnpiatera тєрї тоў- 
Tov kai NapBaver y pra uóv, ws ei Traida yevynoe 
тӯ Ovyatpi avveXOcv. more? оби ойто Kal yevva 
ёк ths ÜvyaTpós Alyua0ov, ðs àvÓpeÜcis xai 
pabeov, бт, Ovéotov maie éott, Kteivas `Атрёа 
Ovéorn тту» Вас №еіа апокатёсттсєи. | “a 
N a X f 


* * * * * * x ИС 


TZ 15 «Tov 9" Ayauéuvova è трофд< peta той MeveXdov 


1 обу Frazer: your E, Wagner. 

2 Wagner marks a lacuna between Ovyarpbs and Afyic6ov. 
There seems to be none in the MS. 

3 Tbv $' 'Ayauéuvova . . . MevéAaos 'EAévqy. These verses 
are inserted from J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 456-465, who may 
have borrowed the substance of them from Apollodorus. 


209 (First Vatican Mythographer, 22; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 147 ; Third Vatican Mythographer, viii. 16). Sopho- 
cles wrote at least two tragedies on the fatal feud between the 
brothers, one of them being called Atreus and the other 
Thyestes. The plots of the plays are not certainly known, but 
it is thought probable that in the former he dealt with the 
cannibal banquet, and in the latter with the subsequent 
adventures and crimes of Thyestes. See The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 91 sqq., 185 sqq. 
Euripides also wrote a tragedy called Thyestes. See T'ragi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 480 sqq. 
Tzetzes agrees with Apollodorus as to the names of the three 
murdered sons of Thyestes, except that he calls one of them 
Callaus instead of Callileon. Only two, Tantalus and Plis- 
thenes, are named by Seneca and Hyginus. 

1 The later history of Thyestes, including his incest with his 
daughter Pelopia, is narrated much more fully by Hyginus 
(Fab. 87 and 88), who is believed to have derived the story 
from the Thyestes of Sophocles. See The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 185 sqq. The incest 
and the birth of Aegisthus, who is said to have received his 
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out, Thyestes inquired of the oracle on the subject, 
and received an answer that it could be done if he were 
to beget a son by intercourse with his own daughter. 
He did so accordingly, and begot Aegisthus by his 
daughter. And Aegisthus, when he was grown to 
manhood and had learned that he was a son of 
Thyestes, killed Atreus, and restored the kingdom 
to Thyestes.! 


* * * * * * * * 
But? the nurse took Agamemnon and Menelaus 


name because he was suckled by а goat, are told more briefly 
by Lactantius Placidus (on Statius, Theb. iv. 306) and the 
First and Second Vatican Mythographers (Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol. i. pp. 7 5q., 126). 
The incest is said to have been committed at Sicyon, where 
the father and daughter met by night without recoghizing each 
other ; the recognition occurred at a later time by means of a 
sword which Pelopia had wrested from her ravisher, and with 
which, on coming to a knowledge of her relationship to him, 
she stabbed herself to death. 
9? The passage translated in this paragraph does not occur 
in our present text of Apollodorus, which is here defective. 
It is found in the Chiliades of J. Tzetzes (i. 456-465), who 
probably borrowed it from Apollodorus ; for in the preceding 
lines Tzetzes narrates the crimes of Atreus and Thyestes in 
agreement with Apollodorus and actually cites him as his 
authority, if, as seems nearly certain, we should read Apollo- 
dorus for Apollonius in his text (see above p. 164). The 
restoration of the passage to its present place in the text of 
Apollodorus is due to the German editor R. Wagner. Here 
after describing how Aegisthus had murdered Atreus and 
placed his own father Thyestes on the throne of Mycenae, 
Apollodorus tells us how the nurse of Atreus's two children, 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, saved the lives of her youthful 
charges by conveying them to Sicyon. Theimplied youthful- 
ness of Agamemnon and Menelaus at the time of the death of 
their father Atreus is inconsistent with the narrative of 
Hyginus (Fab. 88), who tells how Atreus had sent his two sons 
abroad to find and arrest Thyestes. 
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ayer трд$ Поћифеідєа, кратодита DLKUOVOS, 
д$ там» тойтоиу$ ттётошфеє трд$ Aitwror Otvéa. 
per’ ой тоу Tuvddapews TOUTOUS KaTayer таму, 
of Tov Ovéorny uév avTov" Hpas Вошф $vyovra 
opKoc aves OLOKOUG LV oixety т» Кобтрѓар. 
oi бе Tuvdapew au B poi yévovraa Ouyarpacty, 
0 ` Ayapéuvov pev Xaf9ov avvevvov KAvrawwij- 
стра», 
/ > ^ \ 4 ГА N / 
KTELVAS AUTHS Tovavtuyov TávraXov rov OvéoTov 
\ / d "^ / е / 
c VV тёкуф тару veoyvo, MevéXaos "EXévgy. 


S 16 |'Ayauéuvov 66 Bacrrever Muxnvaiwv кай yapet 
Tuvddpew Üvyarépa KAvraiuvjo rpav, TÓV ‚трб- 
TEDOV avrijs dvdpa TárvraXov Ovérrov ou TO 
та: ктєіраѕ,! Kal vivera, avT@ Tais uev 'Opéc- 
TNS, Ouyarépes бё Хрисодешҳ ' НАктра "Іфгуёрєга. 
MeréXaos $ EAXévqv yapeî Kat Bactrever Z ráp- 
TNS, Tuvddpew THY Bactnrelav Sovros ate. 

Ya III. А?0;с dé “Energy ‘ArEEavdpos áprrábei, ó OS 

Tues Aéyovsi катӣ, BovrAnow Aids, i iva Едроттѕ 

Aaías eis TONE MOV | éAQova qs ? 3 Ouyarnp 
айтоб ёудоЁоѕ yevntae, 7 kaÜdmep єітоу &XX0L 
бтв$ TO TOV HutOéwy yévos арб). ià $ rovrov 


to 


! ктєіуаѕ Frazer (compare Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis, 
1150 ; Pausanias, ii. 18. 2, ii. 22. 2 в0.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
і. 464, quoted above): «reívavros S, Wagner. 

? éa@ovons S. Perhaps we should read ёлбоџсёу. 


! Polyphides is said to have been the twenty-fourth king 
of Sicyon and to have reigned at the time when Troy was 
taken. See Eusebius, Chronic. vol. i. coll. 175, 176, ed. 

t+ A. Schoene. 

2 As to Tantalus, the first husband of Cly Я and 
his murder by Agamemnon, see Euripides, Iphigenia in 
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to Polyphides, lord of Sicyon,! who again sent them 
to Oeneus, the Aetolian. Not long afterwards Tyn- 
dareus brought them back again, and they drove 
away Thyestes to dwell in Cytheria, after that they 
had taken an oath of him at the altar of Hera, to 
which he had fled. And they became the sons-in-law 
of Tyndareus by marrying his daughters, Agamemnon 
getting Clytaemnestra to wife, after he had slain her 
spouse Tantalus, the son of Thyestes, together with 
his newborn babe, while Menelaus got Helen. 

And Agamemnon reigned over the Mycenaeans and 
married Clytaemnestra, daughter of Tyndareus, after 
slaying her former husband Tantalus, son of Thyestes, 
with his child.? And there were born to Agamemnon 
a son Orestes, and daughters, Chrysothemis, Electra, 
and Iphigenia. And Menelaus married Helen and 
reigned over Sparta, Tyndareus having ceded the 
kingdom to him.* 

III. But afterwards Alexander carried off Helen, 
as some say, because such was the will of Zeus, in 
order that his daughter might be famous for having 
embroiled Europe and Asia; or, as others have said, 
that the race of the demigods might be exalted. For 


Aulis, 1148 sqq. ; Pausanias, ii. 18. 2, ii. 22. 2 sq. According 
to Pausanias, he was a son of Thyestes or of Broteas, and his 
bones were deposited in a large bronze vessel at Argos. 

3 In Homer (IZ. ix. 142 sqq.) Agamemnon says that he has 
& son Orestes and three daughters, Chrysothemis, Laodice, and 
Iphianassa (Iphigenia), and he offers to give any one of his 
daughters in marriage to Achilles without a dowry, if only that 
doughty hero will forgive him and fight again for the Greeks 
against Troy. Electra, the daughter of Agamemnon, who 
figures so prominently in Greek tragedy, is unknown to 
Homer, and so is the sacrifice of Agamemnon's third daughter, 
Iphigenia. 

4 See above, iii. 11. 2. 
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шау aiŭtiav | иӯ\№о» mepi káXXovs "Epis éugáXXei 
"Hpa xai 'A8nvá xai Афродіта, xai rerewe Zevs ! 
‘Eppĝv eis Inv mpòs 'AXéEavópov dew, iva vm 
éxeivov SvaxptOa@or. ai ё émayyéddAovtar Spa 
doce ' AXe£dvópo, " Hpa uév raa àv прокр:бєѓса 
Bactrteiav Távrov,? "Абий бё voXéuov икт, 
'Афродіту 8ё yápov 'EXévgs. о 86? 'Adpobírqv 
mpoxpiver kai grm£a uévov Ферёкћоу vais‘ eis Erap- 
тү’ éexTrrce. ed nucpas Ò évvéa Eeviobels тара 
Meverdg, тӯ дєкату mopevÂévros eis Kpýryv ёкєї- 
vov ктбєйса Tov џттротатора Karpéa, пєібє 
т?» ' EXévqv atrayayelv avv éavrQ. 1 8ё évvaéty 


1 Zebs E, omitted in S. 

? "Hpa џёу macóv трокр:бєіса Вас:Хєіау mávroy E: "Hpa utv 
оф» ёфт прокр:бєїса Sécew abr та»тшу BaciAelav S. 

3 6 è °Афробітту. . . тй Sexdtn E: °'Афробітту $ё прокріуаѕ 
aniauévou vais depékAov wAevoas eis Swaprny ёт) èvvéa ђиёраѕ 
ёєуібєтои тарі MeveAdov. тї бєкатт бё S. 

* ›айўз S: vias E. For the form vats compare ii. 8. 2, 
Epitome, ii. 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 31, iv. 4, v. 13, 92, vi. 29, 
vii. 3, 4. 


1 As to the judgment of Paris (Alexander), see Homer, Jl. 
xxiv. 25 sqq.; Cypria, in Proclus, Chrestom. i. (Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 16 sq. ; Hesiod, 
etc., ed. Н. G. Evelyn- White, pp. 488, 490, in Loeb Classical 
Library) ; Euripides, Troades, 924 sqq., Iphigenia in Aulis, 
1290 sqq., Helen, 23 sqq., Andromache, 274 sqq. ; Isocrates, 
Helene, 41; Lucian, Dial. deorum, 20, Dial. marin. 5; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 93; Hyginus, Fab. 92; Ser- 
vius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 27; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 65 sq., 142 sq. (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 208 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
905). The story ran that all the gods and goddesses, except 
Strife, were invited to attend the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, and that Strife, out of spite at being overlooked, 
threw among the wedding guests a golden apple inscribed 
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one of these reasons Strife threw an apple as a prize 
of beauty to be contended for by Hera, Athena, and 
Aphrodite; and Zeus commanded Hermes to lead 
them to Alexander on Ida in order to be judged by 
him. Апа they promised to give Alexander gifts. 
Hera said that if she were preferred to all women, 
she would give him the kingdom over all men ; and 
Athena promised victory in war, and Aphrodite the 
hand of Helen. And he decided in favour of 
Aphrodite!; and sailed away to Sparta with ships 
built by Рһегесіиѕ. For nine days he was enter- 
tained by Menelaus; but on the tenth day, Menelaus 
having gone on a journey to Crete to perform the 
obsequies of his mother's father Catreus, Alexander 
persuaded Helen to go off? with him. Апа she 


with the words, ‘‘ Let the fair one take it," or ‘‘ The apple 
for the fair." Three goddesses, Hera, Athena, und Aphro- 
dite, contended for this prize of beauty, and Zeus referred 
the disputants to the judgment of Paris. The intervention 
of Strife was mentioned in the Cypria according to Proclus, 
but without mention of the golden apple, which first appears 
in late writers, such as Lucian and Hyginus. The offers made 
by the three divine competitors to Paris are recorded with 
substantial agreement by Euripides (T'roades, 924 sqq.), Iso- 
crates, Lucian, and Apollodorus. Hyginus is also in harmony 
with them, if in his text we read fortissimum for the for- 
missimum of the MSS., for which some editors wrongly read 
formosissimum. The scene of the judgment of Paris was 
represented on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae and on the 
chest of Cypselus at Olympia (Pausanias, iii. 18. 12, v. 19. 5). 

2 Compare Homer, Il. v. 59 sqq., from which we learn 
that the shipbuilder was a son of Tecton, who was a son of 
Harmon. The names of his father and grandfather indicate, 
as Dr. Leaf observes, that the business had been carried on 
in the family for three generations. Compare Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 97. 

3 The Greek for “to go off" is dwayayeiv, a rare use of 
àváyew, which, however, occurs in the common phrase, йтауе, 
** Be off with you !" 
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“Бош "TM Е А а 
Spony катаћ№мятодса, evÜeuévn та TrXeio Ta, TOV 
xpnpárov, avayeTat THS vukrós avv аўтф. "Hpa 
бе avTois émimeutre: YeLu@va oXov, Up оў fia- 
cÜÉvres mpocicyovot Xi8íwvw evrNaBovpevos 8 
'AXéEavópos uù) 8:0у60ӣ, тому» Ssérpue ypovov 
éy oirinn kai Kurpo. os бё &тзу\тте ттуу 
Siwkiv, Tcv eis Tpotav peta 'EXévgs. ёмо: 0 
фас 'EXévgv pev отд 'Epuob0 ката Bovarnow 
Atos xoptcOnvar к\атєісауі eis Alyurrov ка} 
6o0cicav llpoere? тё Вас:ћ trav Аіѓуџиттіор 
фухаттеш,' AréEavdpor òè mapayevéc Oat eis 'Tpoíav 
memrornuevov ёк vepov ei6oXov 'EXévgs ёуоута. 


1 клатєсау Ё: korà resar S. 
! With this account of the hospitable reception of Paris in 
Sparta, the departure of Menelaus for Crete, and the flight of 
the guilty pair, compare Proclus, Chrestom. i., in Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 17; J. Tzetzes, 
Antehomerica, 96-134. Аз to the death of Catreus, the 
maternal grandfather of Menelaus, see above, iii. 2. 1 sq. 

* The voyage of Paris and Helen to Sidon was known to 
Homer (Il. vi. 289 sqq., with the Scholia on v. 291). It was 
also recorded in the epic Cypria, according to Proclus, who 
says that Paris captured the city (Epicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. G. Kinkel, р. 18. Yet according to Herodotus 
(ii. 117), the author of the Cypria described how Paris and 
Helen sailed in three days from Sparta to Ilium with a fair 
wind and a smooth sea. It seems therefore that Herodotus 
апа Proclus had different texts of the Cypria before them. 
Dictys Cretensis tells how, driven by the winds to Cyprus, 
Paris sailed with some ships to Sidon, where he was hos- 
pitably entertained by the king, but basely requited his 
hospitality by treacherously murdering his host and plun- 
dering the palace. In embarking with his booty on his ships, 
he was attacked by the Sidonians, but, after a bloody fight 
and the loss of two ships, he succeeded in beating off his 
assailants and putting to sea with the rest of his vessels. 
See Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, i. 5. 
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abandoned Hermione, then nine years old, and put- 
ting most of the property on board, she set sail with 
him by night.! But Hera sent them a heavy storm 
which forced them to put in at Sidon. And fearing 
lest he should be pursued, Alexander spent much 
time in Phoenicia and Cyprus.? But when he thought 
that all chance of pursuit was over, he came to Troy 
with Helen. But some say that Hermes, in obedience 
to the will of Zeus, stole Helen and carried her to 
Egypt, and gave her to Proteus, king of the Egyptians, 
to guard, and that Alexander repaired to Troy with 
a phantom of Helen fashioned out of clouds.? v 


з Compare Euripides, Helene, 31-51, 582 sqq., 669 sqq., 
Electra, 1280 sqq. In the Helene the dramatist says that 
Hera, angry with Paris for preferring Aphrodite to her, 
fashioned a phantom Helen which he wedded. while the real 
Helen was transported by Hermes to Egypt and committed 
to the care of Proteus. їп the Electra the poet says that it 
was Zeus who sent а phantom Helen to Troy, in order to 
stir up strife and provoke bloodshed ainong men. A different 
account is given by Herodotus (ii. 112-120). According to 
him, Paris carried the real Helen to Egypt, but there king 
Proteus, indignant at the crime of which Paris had been guilty, 
banished him from Egypt and detained Helen in safekeeping 
until her true husband, Menelaus, came and fetched her away. 
Compare Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. iv. 16; J. Tzetzes, 
Antehomerica, 147 sqq. Later writers accepted this view, 
adding that instead of the real Helen, whom he kept, Proteus 
conjured up by magic art a phantom Helen, which he gave 
to Paris to carry away with him to Troy. See Tzetzes, 
` Schol. on Lycophron, 113; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 651, 
ii. 592. So far as we know, the poet Stesichorus in the sixth 
century before our era was the first to broach the theory that 
Helen at Troy, for whom the Greeks and Trojans fought and 
died, was а mere wraith, while her true self was far away, 
whether at home in Sparta or with Proteus in Egypt; for 
there is nothing to show whether Stesichorus shared the 
opinion that Paris had spirited her away to the East before 
he returned, with or without her, to Troy. This view the 
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| Mevéraos ё aicOopevos THY артаүти ђкєи eis 
Muxnvas Tpós '"Ayauéuvova, kai бета otpa- 
Telav ёт! Tpotav абдроіќє kal aTparoXovyetv тту 
"EAXdóa. о 66 mÉéwmTOv k"pvka трд$ ёкастоу TOY 
BaewXéov TOv Üpkov brrepipynoKey Фу ópnocav, 
ai Trepi ths idias ryvvatkós ёкастоу áaaXiLteo0a, 
тартувь, їсть Xéywov veyevijaÜ0at тт» THs '"EXXÁ- 
Sos катафроусіру каў козу. дутор бё TOAD 
пробудио» otpateverOal, TapayivoyvtTat Kal Tpos 
"O6vccéa eis Ї1бакту. | о бё où BovXopevos! otpa- 
тєйєсдаг троттогєїта рама». Tadapndns ёё о 
NavmALov ў\№єуЁє т» paviav revo), kat прос- 
Totncapéve”? peunvéevar тартко\ойбег` áprráaas 
бё Тулёраҳоу ёк тод kóXTov ths IIgveXommqs ? ws 
«TevÀv é£uboUAxei. 'Оботетєй$ ё тєрї тоў mardos 
evrAaBnOcis Фроћ№оупсє THY тротттоуто>› paviav 
Kal a rpaTevera.. 


1 6 6€ où BovAduevos S : Óri.'Obvocevs uh Bovaduevos E. 

2 w0o0*omgauévo Ё: xpooronoapévor S. 

3 ёк тод кфАхоуо THs TInveAdrns E: ёк tov MnyvedAdans KkÓA- 
Tou 8. 


poss propounded by way of an apology to Helen for the evil 
e had spoken of her in a former poem ; for having lost the 
sight of his eyes he ascribed the loss to the vengeance of the 
heroine, and sought to propitiate her by formally retracting 
all the scandals he had bruited about concerning her. See- 
Plato, Phaedrus, p. 2434 B, Republic, іх. p. 586 с; Isocrates, 
Helene, 64; Pausanias, iii. 19. 13; Poetae Lyrici Graeci, ed. 
Th. Bergk?, iii. 980 sqq. 

1 As to these oaths, see above, iii. 10. 9. 

? As to the madness which Ulysses feigned in order to 
escape going to the Trojan war, see Proclus, in Epicorum , 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 18; Lucian, De 
domo, 30; Philostratus, Heroica, xi. 2; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 818; Cicero, De officiis, iii. 26. 97; Hyginus, 
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| MevéAaos 8ё alcOopevos т» apmaryzv heev eis 
Muxnvas Tpós 'Ayauéuvova, kai дєїта: otpa- 
Telav ёт! Tpotav аӨро{ еш ка} aTpaToXoryetv тти 
"EAXdóa. о 66 mÉumTOv кђрика прос ёкастоу TOV 
BacuXéov TOv prav vmepiuvqgakev àv @џросау, 
Kal Trepi THs (01а eyvvatkós éxaa rov dogarileoO a 
mapnver, tony Aéyov vyeyevija0at T?» THs EXXÁ- 
os Katadpovnow ка коту. дутор бё TroXXOv 
пробдџоу cTpaTeUcaÜat, Tapayivovtat Kal Tpos 
’Odvacéa eis IOdenv. | о 0 où BovXóyevos! otpa- 
tevecOat mpootraeirat paviay. IlaXapaijógs бё о 
NavzALov nreyFe Tv ратар evo), Kal прос- 
mosa éve? pweunvévar rapgkoXoUOev артата$ 
бё TyAénaxov ёк тоў kóXmov тўс IInveXóm ge? as 
ctevav é£uboUA«ei. | "OÓvoceUs dé тєрї тод mardos 
evrAaBnOels @moroynoe THY mpoorointov paviav 
Kal стратєйєтаг. 


1 6 8€ ob BovAduevos S : бт: OSucceds uh BovAóuevos E. 

2 poc rov]gauévo E: тротхоутацёуоу S. 

3 ёк ToU kÓA*wov THs TinveAdans E: ёк ToU TinveAdans кбл- 
TOV 


poet propounded by way of ап apology to Helen for the evil 
he had spoken of fior in à former poem ; for having lost the 
sight of his eyes he ascribed the loss to the vengeance of the 
heroine, and sought to propitiate her by formally retracting 
all the. scandals he had bruited about concerning her. бее 
Plato, Phaedrus, p. 2434 B, Republic, ix. p. 586 с; Isocrates, 
Helene, 64; Pausanias, iii. 19. 13; Poetae Lyrici Graeci, ed. 
Th. Bergk’, iii. 980 sqq. 

! As to these oaths, see above, iii. 10. 9. 

? As to the madness which Ulysses feigned in order to 
escape going to the Trojan war, see Proclus, in Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 18; Lucian, De 
domo, 30; Philostratus, Heroica, xi. 2; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 818; Cicero, De officiis, iii. 90. 97; Hyginus, 
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When Menelaus was aware of the rape, he came 
to Agamemnon ‘at Mycenae, and begged him to 
muster an army against Troy and to raise levies in 
Greece. And he, sending a herald to each of the 
kings, reminded them of the oaths which they had 
sworn,! and warned them to look to the safety each of 
his own wife, saying that the affront had been offered 
equally to the whole of Greece. And while many 
were eager to join in the expedition, some repaired 
also to Ulysses in Ithaca. But he, not wishing to go 
to the war, feigned madness. However, Palamedes, 
son of Nauplius, proved his madness to be fictitious ; 
and when Ulysses pretended to rave, Palamedes 
followed him, and snatching Telemachus from Pene- 
lope’s bosom, drew his sword asif he would kill him. 
And in his fear for the child Ulysses confessed that 
his madness was pretended, and he went to the 
war.” 


Fab.95 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 81 ; Lactantius Placidus, _ 
on Statius, Achill. i. 93; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 

ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 12, 140 sq. (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 35; Second Vatican Mythographer, 200). The usual 
story seems to have been that to support his pretence of in- 
sanity Ulysses yoked an ox and a horse or an ass to the plough 
and sowed salt. While he was busy fertilizing the fields in 
this fashion, the Greek envoys arrived, and Palamedes, seeing 
through the deception, laid the infant son of Ulysses in front 
of the plough, whereupon the father at once checked the 
plough and betrayed his sanity. However, Lucian agrees with 
X ollodorus in saying that Palamedes threatened the child 
with his sword, though at the same time, by mentioning the 
unlike animals yoked together, he shows that he had the scene 
of the ploughing in his mind. His description purports to be 
based on а picture, probably a famous picture of the scene 
which was still exhibited at Ephesus in the time of Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. xxxv. 129). Sophocles wrote а play on the 
subject, called The Mad Ulysses. See The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 115 sqq. 
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| “От, ‘Odvacers AaBov aiyuarwrov Ppvya 
nvayKace урах: тєрї mpodocias ws тара Прга- 
pov pos Tlarapndny: kai yooas èv rats oxnvais) 
афтод ypvoòv тт} OéXTov Eppivey èv TQ ттрато- 
пф.  Ayapnéuvov Sé dvayvous kal evpay Tov 
xpuaóv, rois сишиаҳуогѕ айтди ws продотти Tapé- 
докє KaTaNevoaL. | 

"Or. Mevéraos avv 'Обуосете kai TaXO0vBio 
mpos <Kuvupav eis> ? Kompov éX00vres cuppayeiv 
émeuQov: 0 0ё Ayapéuvovi uév ov zrapóvr, Owpaxas 
éSwpyjaato, бибта$ дё mépdew revTnKovTa vais, 
шал» TrépAras, hs )0Xev? . . . о Mvy6aXLovos, xai 
TAS NoLTTaS ёк YAS TAdCAS цєӨўкєъ eis TO TréXaryos. 


10 “Ore Ouyarépes Aviou tod* ' AgróXXovos 'EXats 


1 We should perhaps read èv тӯ exnvf. 

2 mpbs <Kuwipav eis> Kómpov Wagner: mpds Kómpor E. 

з The personal name of the captain of the ship seems to 
have dropped out. 

* *Avlov rou Wagner : ’Amovrou ToU E. 


! The Machiavellian device by which the crafty Ulysses 
revenged himself on Palamedes for forcing him to goto the 
war is related more fully by a Scholiast on Euripides (Orestes, 
432) and Hyginus (Fab. 105). According to the Scholiast, а 
servant of Palamedes was bribed to secrete the forged letter 
and the gold under his master's bed, where they were dis- 
covered and treated as damning evidence of treason, Accord- 
ing to Hyginus, Ulysses had recourse to a still more elaborate 
stratagem in order to bury the gold in the earth under the 
tent of Palamedes. Compare Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 81 ; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Achill. i. 93; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 12, 
140 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 35; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 200). Ап entirely ditlerent account of the 
plot against Palamedes is told by Dictys Cretensis (Bellum 
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Having taken a Phrygian prisoner, Ulysses com- 
pelled him to write a letter of treasonable purport 
ostensibly sent by Priam to Palamedes; and having 
buried gold in the quarters of Palamedes, he dropped 
the letter in the camp. Agamemnon read the letter, 
found the gold, and delivered up Palamedes to the 
allies to be stoned as a traitor.! 

Menelaus went with Ulysses and Talthybius to 
Cinyras in Cyprus and tried to persuade him to join 
the allies. He made a present of breastplates to the 
absent Agamemnon,? and swore he would send fifty 
ships, but he sent only one, commanded by the son 
of Mygdalion, and the rest he moulded out of earth 
and launched them in the sea.? 

The daughters of Anius, the son of Apollo, to wit, 


Trojanum, ii. 15). He says that Ulysses and Diomede in- 
duced him to descend into а well, and then buried him under 
rocks which they hurled down on the top of him. 

2 Compare Homer, Il. xi. 19 sqq., who describes only one 
richly decorated breastplate. 

з Compare Eustathius on Homer, Il. xi. 20, p. 827, who 
says that, according to some people, Cinyras ‘‘swore to 
Menelaus at Paphos that he would send fifty ships, but he 
despatched only one, and the rest he fashioned of earth and 
sent them with earthen men in them; thus he cunningly 
evaded his oath by keeping it with an earthenware fleet." 
Compare the Townley Scholia on Homer, Il. xi. 20, ed. E. 
Maass (Oxford, 1887), vol. i. p. 378. Wagner may be right 
in supposing that this ruse of the Cyprian king was recorded 
in the epic Cypria, though it is not mentioned in the brief 
summary of the poem compiled by Proclus. See R. Wagner, 
Epitoma Vaticana ex Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 181 sq. 
A different account of the Greek embassy to Cinyras is given 
by Alcidamas (Odyss. 20 sq., pp. 181 sq., ed. Blass). He says 
that Cinyras bribed the Greek envoy Palamedes to relieve 
him from military service, and that, though he promised to 
send a hundred ships, he sent none at all. 
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XmTepuo Oivo, ai Oivorpoóot! Aeyópevar als 
eXapicato Atovuaos moieîv ёк ys ёМало» airov 
olvov. 

S 11 | ZuvnOpoifero бё 0 стратосѕ év Ади. оѓ ёё 
cTparevcavTes ёті Tpoiay сару oie. Во тфь» 


1 Oivórpopo: E: Оіубтрото: Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
570 (but according to the editor, Müller, the MSS. have $ 
written over the 7). 


1 As to these three women, the Wine-growers (Oinotrophoi 
or Oéinotropoi) see Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. С. 
Kinkel, pp. 29 2q. ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 570, 581; 
Scholiast on Homer, Od. vi. 164; Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 
632-674; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 80; Dictys Cretensis, 
Bellum Trojanum, i. 23. Each of the Wine-growers received 
from Dionysus the power of producing the thing from which 
she derived her name; thus Elais, who took her name from 
elaia, ** an olive," could produce olive oil ; Spermo, who took 
her name from sperma, ‘‘seed,” could produce corn; and 
Oeno, who took her name from o£nos, ‘‘wine,” could produce 
wine. According to Apollodorus, the women elicited these 
products from the ground ; but according to Ovid and Servius, 
whatever they touched was turned into olive-oil, corn, or 
wine, as the case might be. Possessing these valuable powers, 
the daughters of Anius were naturally much sought after. 
Their father, а son of Apollo, was king of Delos and at the 
same time priest of his father Apollo (Virgil, Aen. iii. 80), and 
when Aeneas visited the island on his way from Troy, the 
king, with pardonable pride, dwelt on his daughters’ accom- 
plishments and on the income they had brought him in (Ovid, | 
Metam. xiii. 650 sqq.). lt is said by Tzetzes that when the 
Greeks sailed for Troy and landed in Delos, the king, who had 
received the gift of prophecy from his divine sire (Diodorus 
Siculus, v. 62. 2), foretold that Troy would not be taken for 
ten years, and invited them to stay with him for nine years, 
promising that his daughters would find them in food all the 
time. This hospitable offer was apparently not accepted at 
the moment ; but afterwards, when the Greeks were encamped 
before Troy, Agamemnon sent for the young women and 
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Elais, Spermo, and Oeno, are called the Wine- 
growers: Dionysus granted them the power of pro- 
ducing oil, corn, and wine from the earth.! 

The armament mustered in Aulis. The men who 
went to the Trojan war were as follows? :—Of the 


ordered them peremptorily to feed his army. ‘This they did 
successfully, if we may believe Tzetzes; but, to judge by 
Ovid's account, they found the work of the commissariat too 
exacting, for he says that they took to flight. Being over- 
taken by their pursuers, they prayed to Dionysus, who turned 
them into white doves. And that, says Servius, is why down 
to this day it is deemed a sin to harm a dove in Delos. From 
Tzetzes we learn that the story of these prolific damsels was 
told by Pherecydes and by the author of the epic Cypria, 
from whom Pherecydes may have borrowed it. Stesichorus 
related how Menelaus and Ulysses went to Delos to fetch the 
daughters of Anius (Scholiast on Homer, Od. vi. 164). If we 
may judge from the place which the brief mention of these 
women occupies in the Epitome of Apollodorus, we may con- 
jecture that in his full text he described how their services 
were requisitioned to victual the fleet and army assembling at 
Aulis. The conjecture is confirmed by the statement of 
Dictys Cretensis, that before the Greek army set sail from 
Aulis, it had received 4 supply of corn, wine, and other 
provisions from Anius and his daughters. It may have beeu 
in order to ensure these supplies that Menelaus and Ulysses 
repaired to Delos for the purpose of securing the persons of 
the women. 

3 As to list of the Greek forces which mustered at Aulis, 
see Homer, Il. ii. 494-759 ; Euripides, Iohigenia in Aulis, 
253 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 97 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Tro- 
janum, i. 17. The numbers of the ships and leaders recorded 
by Apollodorus do not always tally with those of Homer. 
For example, he gives the Boeotians forty ships, while Homer 
(v. 509) gives them fifty ; and he says that the Phocians had 
four leaders, whereas Homer (v. 517) mentions only two. 
The question of the catalogue of the Greek forces, and its 
relation to Homer and history, are fully discussed by Dr. 
Walter Leaf in his Homer and History (London, 1915). He 
concludes that the catalogue forms no part of the original 
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èv syeuoves бёка' уор vas ш. Opxoueviav 
6* yov vats №. Qoxéov ђуєиоџєѕ Ò Fryov vais 
ш. Аокрфъ» Alas ’Orréws:! Frye vais ш. EvBoéwv 
'"EXedjvop XaX«o00vros кай ' AXkvóvgs: ?rye ра? 
ш. “AOnvaiwv MeveoOevs: Arye vais v. XaXa- 
12 puviwv? Alas о TeXajuovios* дує рай (8 . `Аруєіоу 
Ммош]ё$ Tudéws kai ot cvv aùr’  7yyov vas т. 
Murnvaiov 'Ayauéuvov 'ATpévs ка} `Аєрдттс 
^ / / / , / ` 
vais p. Aaxedatpovioy Mevéraos "Arpéos xai 
"Аєроттс &. Пум»? Néorop Nyréws xai XXo- 
, A / э / , / ^ / 
рідоѕ vats ш. ' Apkáócv ‘Ayarnvap vais Lt. 
'HAetov 'Audiuaxos каї oi ody aùr рай ш. 
Aovmyiwv Méyns Фиће vais ш. KepaXNMjvov 
'O8vecevs Aaéprov xai 'AvrikXeias * vais uf’. 
Aitwrav Өдас̧ 'Avópaíuovos xai Topyns: тує 
13 vats ш.  Kpyràv 'I89oueveUs Aeveariwvos ш. 
‘Podiwy 'UXgroXeuos? 'HpakXéovs xai ' Aa Tvoxns 
^ 0' р M 4 6 ^ , 
vaüs 0'. Xvpaiov Nipets Xapómov? vais wy. 
"Oi évs Kerameus: ó Аё S. 
ZaAayuvlov Kerameus : Хал шиіоуи S. 
IvAÍev Kerameus : IIgAÍov S. 
'AvrikAelas Kerameus : Айт:кАєаѕ S. 
TAqróAeuos Kerameus : тл:твлєВоѕ S. 


5 
ê Xvualev Nipeus Xapórov Kerameus: xupalwy vnpeùs xapo- 
Tob S. 


4 C oM m 


Iliad, but was added to it at a later time by a patriotic 
Boeotian for the purpose of glorifying his people by claiming 
that they played & very important part in the Trojan war, 
although this claim is inconsistent with the statement of 
Thucydides (i. 12) that the Boeotians did not migrate into 
the country henceforth known as Boeotia until sixty years 
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Boeotians, ten leaders: they brought forty ships. Or 
the Orchomenians, four: they brought thirty ships. 
Of the Phocians, four leaders: they brought forty 
ships. Of the Locrians, Ajax, son of Oeleus: he 
brought forty ships. Of the Euboeans, Elephenor, 
son of Chalcodon and Alcyone: he brought forty 
ships. Of the Athenians, Menestheus: he brought 
fifty ships. ОҒ the Salaminians, Telamonian 
Ajax: he brought twelve ships. Of the Argives, 
Diomedes, son of Tydeus, and his company: they 
brought eighty ships. Of the Mycenaeans, Aga- 
memnon, son of Atreus and Aerope : a hundred ships. ¢ /"? 
Of the Lacedaemonians, Menelaus, son of Atreus 
and Aerope: sixty ships. Of the Pylians, Nestor, 
son of Neleus and Chloris: forty ships. Of the 
Arcadians, Agapenor: seven ships. Of the Eleans, 
Amphimachus and his company: forty ships. . Of 
the Dulichians, Meges, son of Phyleus: forty ships. 
Of the Cephallenians, Ulysses, son of Laertes and 
Anticlia: twelve ships. ОЁ the Aetolians, Thoas, 
son of Andraemon and Gorge: he brought forty 
ships. Of the Cretans, Idomeneus, son of Deucalion : 
Ч 03 me ships. Of the Rhodians, Tlepolemus, son of Her- 
cules and Astyoche: nine ships. Of the Symaeans, 


after the capture of Troy. I agree with Dr. Leaf in the 
belief, which he energetically maintains in this book, that 
the Trojan war was not а myth, but a real war, ‘‘fought 
out in the place, and at least generally in the manner, 
described in Homer," and that the principal heroes and 
heroines recorded by Homer were not ‘‘ faded gods" but men 
and women of flesh and blood, of whose families and fortunes 
the memory survived in Greek tradition, though no doubt in 
course of time many mythical traits and incidents gathered 
round them, as they have gathered round the memories of the 
Hebrew patriarchs, of Alexander the Great, of Virgil, and of 
Charlemagne. 
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Køwv Ge(óvmmros kai " Avri$os oi Өєссаћо? X. 

14 Mupycdovev ' AxiXXcUs IIyAéos xai Gérióos >. 
ёк Durdxns Протєсіћаоѕ 'IdixXov ш. PDepatwr 
EbduqXos '"A6jrov ia. "OxXitovov ФіЛоктттс̧ 
IIoavros ЁЁ. Aiwávov Toureds 'Qkvrov kf’. 
Tpixxaiwv IIo6aXetpuos ! . . . №. 'Oppevicov Eùpú- 
ти\о$?... vads ш. Tuptræviwv? Todvroirns 
Перідоо М. Mayvýræv Пробооѕ TevOpijGovos * ш. 
vies pèv ойу ai таса: аку, hyepóves ё шү, BYE 
poveta 66 №: 

ES 15 | “От; дуто dv AUXLÓL то? a TpaTevparos, дисіаѕ 
yevouerns ' AqróNXovu? дриђсас Opákev ёк тод 
Bwpod парӣ tiv TXqcíov TXáravov, ovans èv 
AUTH veorriüs,? Tous ёи‘ айт KaTavadwoas a Tpov- 
oùs ókrÀ cvv TH иттрі évárm XíÜos ёуёрєто. 
Kadyas 8 etrwv катӣ Ais BovAnaow yeyovévat 
айтоф TO onpetov тодто, Texunpapevos ёк тфу 
yeyovotwy edn Sexaetet xpóvo Seiv Tpoiav arovat. 

16 xai TXeiv TaperKevalorvTo émi Tpoiav.  'Ayapyé- 
нушу ойу айто$ Tyyejuv ? тод суитаутоѕ aTpaToU 


1 The blank is doubtless to be supplied thus: MoðaAelpios 
<Kal Mayawy ’AoxAnmiobv>, *'Podalirius «and Machaon, 
sons of Aesculapius>,” as Wagner observes, comparing 
Homer, Jl. ii. 731 89. 


? EbpóxvAos. Add <Evaluovos>, ''Eurvpylus, «son of 
Euaemon-, as Wagner observes, comparing Homer, ШП. ii. 
736. 


3 Tuprwrvlwy Kerameus : yopyvrlær S. 

* TevOpnddvos Kerameus: Mev6pnddvos S. 

5 “От: Üvros éy АЎЛІд: ToU oTparevuaTos, Ovgias yerouerns 
“ArdAAwm E: @valas Be yerouévns Ф» APA. TË "AvÓAAXn I, 
üvTos éxei то? стратєйцатоѕ S. 
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Nireus, son of Charopus: three ships. Of the Coans, 
Phidippus and Antiphus, the sons of Thessalus: 
thirty ships. Of the Myrmidons, Achilles, son of 
Peleus and Thetis: fifty ships. From Phylace, 
Protesilaus, son of Iphiclus: forty ships. Of the 
Pheraeans, Eumelus, son of Admetus: eleven ships. 
Of the Olizonians, Philoctetes, son of Poeas: seven 
ships. Of the Aeanianians, Guneus, son of Ocytus: 

twenty-two ships. Of the Triccaeans, Podalirius : 

thirty ships. Of the Ormenians, Eurypylus : forty 
ships. Of the Gyrtonians, Polypoetes, son of Piri- 
thous: thirty ships. Of the Magnesians, Prothous, 
son of Tenthredon: forty ships. The total of ships 
was one thousand and thirteen; of leaders, forty- 
three ; of leaderships, thirty. 

When the armament was in ulis, after a sacrifice 
to Apollo, a serpent darted from the altar beside the 
neighbouring plane-tree, in which there was a nest ; 
and having consumed the eight sparrows in the 
nest, together with the mother-bird, which made 
the ninth, it was turned to stone. Calchas said 
that this sign was given them by the will of Zeus, 
and he inferred from what had happened that Troy 
was destined to be taken in a period of ten years.! 
And they made ready to sail against Troy. бо 
Agamemnon in person was in command of the whole 


1 Compare Homer, Jl. ii. 299-330; Proclus, in Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 18; Cicero, De 
divinatione, ii. 30. 68—65 ; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 11-23. 


$ yeorrias E: veorteias S. *éy S: ёр E. 

5 kal wAeiv Tapeakevd(ovro ёт) Tpoíav. These words are 
wanting in E. 

9 "Ayauéuycev обу айт$з nyenavS : "Ori" Ayauéuvov ђуєифу E. 
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1 8 'AyiXXeus TMEVTEKALÔEKAETNS 


jv, ёуауарҳєг 
TUyKavav. 
E 17 | Awyvooüvres Ф tov єті Tpoíav плоди Mvocía 
просісҳоисі Kai тайтти ётордоуу, Троѓау vopi- 
. ГА N / ^ 
Covres elvai. BaatXevov è TyXedos Mucor, 
е / ^ ION \ , 4 
HpaxAéovs mais, (Фу тө yopay AenrAaToupéevny, 
, ^ 
Tov; Muaovs xaÜDor cas ётї Tas vads auvedimxe 
` e; M ` 3 / , ` 
tous EAAnvas kat TrOXXovUs атєктєєр, èv ols Kat 
@épaavdpov tov IIoXvveíxovus йтоттаута. брил]- 
, 
саутоѕ 66 AxiXXÉos ёт avTOv ov peivas éÓvokero: 
ка} dtwxodpevos ёитћакєіѕ cis apréXov KARA” 
18 Tov pnpòv титроскєта: Sopatt. Tis è Muotas 
éEeAOovtes "EXXqves avayovTa:, Kai yeipðvos 
emuyevopéevou сфодро? SialevyOévres GAAnAwY eis 
tàs патрідаѕ катаут@сіу. UTooTpEravTwY oiv 
^ М ^ 
Tov "EXXjvov TOTE Xéyerat TOV TOAELOV eixoc aer 
yevécĝhar peta yap тт» 'EXévgs. aptayny ёте 
1 @vaudpxe: Е: évavdpxm S. 
2 éumAakels eis àáuméAov кАйда E. Perhaps we should read 
éuTAakels &áyméAov kAfjuari.. Compare Epitome, i. 19, ii. 7. 


But the construction with eis and the accusative occurs in 
Aeschylus, Prometheus, 1078 sq. | 


1 No other ancient writer mentions that Achilles was high 
admiral of the fleet, though as son of a sea-goddess he was 
obviously fitted for the post. Dictys Cretensis, however, 
tells us (Bellum Trojanum, i. 16) that Achilles shared the 
command of the ships with Ajax and Phoenix, while that of 
the land forces was divided between Palamedes, Diomedes, 
and Ulysses. 

2 With the following account of the landing of the Greeks 
in Mysia and their encounter with Telephus, compare Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 
18 sq. ; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 59. The accounts of both 
these writers agree, to some extent verbally, with that of 
Apollodorus and are probably drawn from the same source, 
which may have been the epic Cypria summarized by Proclus. 
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army, and Achilles was admiral! being fifteen 
years old. 

But not knowing the course to steer for Troy, 
they put in to Mysia and ravaged it, supposing 
it to be Troy? Now Telephus son of Hercules, 
was king of the Mysians, and seeing the country 
pillaged, he armed the Mysians, chased the Greeks 
in a crowd to the ships, and killed many, among 
them Thersander, son of Polynices, who had made 
a stand. But when Achilles rushed at him, 
Telephus did not abide the onset and was pur- 
sued, and in the pursuit he was entangled in a 
vine-branch and wounded with a spear in the thigh. 
Departing from Mysia, the Greeks put to sea, and a 
violent storm coming on, they were separated from 
each other and landed in their own countries? So 
the Greeks returned at that time, and it is said' that 
the war lasted twenty years. For it was in the 
second year after the rape of Helen that the Greeks, 


The Scholiast tells us that it was Dionysus who caused Tele- 
phus to trip over а vine-branch, because Telephus had robbed 
the god of the honours that were his due. The incident is 
alluded to by Pindar ; see Isthm. viii. 48 (106) sqq. The war 
in Mysia is narrated in more detail by Philostratus (Heroica, 
iii. 28-36) and Dictys Cretensis (Bellum Trojanum, ii. 1-7). 
Philostratus says (8 35) that the wounded were washed in 
the waters of the hot Ionian spriugs, which the people of 
Smyrna called the springs of Agamemnon. 

3 Compare Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. G. Kinkel, p. 19, according to whom Achilles, on this 
return voyage, landed in Scyros and married his youthful love 
Deidamia, daughter of Lycomedes. See above, iii. 13. 8. 

* Compare Homer, Il. xxiv. 765 sq., where Helen at Troy 
says that it was now the twentieth year since she had quitted 
her native land. "The words have puzzled the Scholiasts and 
commentators, but are explained by the present passage of 
Apollodorus. 
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GevTépo rovs EAAnvas vrapaa kevac aj.évovs стра- 
teverOat, avaywpnoavras! è amò Мусіаѕ eis 
"EAAd6a peta ётт OKT Tart eis “Apyos pera- 
atpadhévras? édOeciv cis Adrida. 

19 DuverOovrav dé avrav év "Арує avOes peta тт» 
ртдєіса» дктаєтіар, év аторіа тод mAov тоў 
кабдєст]кєсау, kaÜwyeuóva р) Exovtes, bs Ùv 

20 Suvatos бєїёа три eis Tpotav. "Тућефос̧ дё ёк 
ths Мосіаѕ, dviatov тд традра ёуоюр, єітортоѕ 
айтф ToU `Атоћ\оуоѕ тӧтє TEVEETOat Өєратєіаѕ, 
Stay б Tpwaas iatpòs yévnTat, троуєсіу пифиєс- 
pévos eis “Аруо$ афікєто, ка} denbels “AxtrArEws 
Kal bmeoxmnuévos Tov eis Tpoiav "rXo)v Geifa: 
Oeparrevetar amotúsavrtos ' AyiXXéos THS Iina- 
Sos pedtas Tov iov. Өєратєибєіѕ ойи &OciÉe TOv 


1 dvaxwphoavras Wagner: avaxwpnaartes E. 
2 рєтастрафёутаѕ Wagner: иєтастрафёутєѕ E. 


1 This account of how Telephus steered the Greek fleet to 
Troy after being healed of his grievous wound by Achilles, is 
probably derived from the epic Cypria; since it agrees on 
these points with the brief summary of Proclus. See Hpicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. С. Kinkel, p. 19. Compare Scho- 
liast on Homer, Il. i. 59; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, 
ii. 10. Astothe cure of Telephus's wound by means of the rust 

~ of the spear, see also Hyginus, Fab. 101; Propertius, ii. 1. 
63 sq.; Ovid, Ex Ponto, ii. 2. 6. Pliny describes a painting in 
which Achilles was represented scraping the rust from the 
blade of his spear with а sword into the wound of Telephus 
(Nat. Hist.xxv. 42, xxxiv. 152). The spear was the famous one 
which Chiron had bestowed on Peleus, the father of Achilles ; 
the shaft was cut from an ash-tree on Mount Pelion, and none 
of the Greeks at Troy, except Achilles, could wield it. See 
Homer, Jl. xvi. 140-144, xix. 387-391, xxii. 133 sq. The 
healing of Telephus's wound by Achilles is also reported, 
though without mention of the spear, by Dictys Cretensis 
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having completed their preparations, set out on the 
expedition and after their retirement from Mysia to 
Greece eight years elapsed before they again returned 
to Argos and came to Aulis. 

Having again assembled at Aulis after the afore- 
said interval of eight years, they were in great per- 
plexity about the voyage, because they had no leader 
who could show them the way to Troy. But Tele- 
phus, because his wound was unhealed, and Apollo 
had told him that he would be cured when the one 
who wounded him should turn physician, came from 
Mysia to Argos, clad in rags, and begged the help of 
Achilles, promising to show the course to steer for 
Troy. So Achilles healed him by scraping off the 
rust of his Pelian spear. Accordingly, on being 
healed, Telephus showed the course to steer, and 


(Lc.), a Scholiast on Homer (Il. i. 59) and a Scholiast on 
Aristophanes (Clouds, 919). The subject was treated by 
Sophocles in a play called The Assembly of the Achaeans, 
and by Euripides in a play called T'elephus. See The Frag- 


ments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 94 sqq. ; Griechische e 


Dichterfragmente. ii. Lyrische und dramatische Fragmente, 


pum 


ed. . Schubart und U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff & 


(Berlin, 1907), pp. 64 sqq.; Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 161 sgq., 579 sqq. Aristophanes 
ridiculed the rags and tatters in which Telephus appeared 
on the stage in Kuripides’s play (Acharn. 430 sqq.). Apollo- 
dorus may have had the passage of Euripides or the parody 
of Aristophanes in mind when he describes Telephus as clad 
in rags. 

The cure of a wound by an application to it of rust from 
the weapon which inflicted the hurt is not to be explained, 
as Pliny supposed, by any medicinal property inherent in 
rust as such, else the rust from any weapon would serve 
the purpose. It is clearly a folk-lore remedy based on the 
principle of sympathetic magic. Similarly Iphiclus was 
eured of impotence by the rust of the same knife which 
had caused the infirmity. See Apollodorus, i. 9.12. The 
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^ ` ^ , 9 ` [4 m 
TAÀOUVP, TO THS дє‹Ёєос̧ асфаћс miotovpévov TOD 
KáXxyavTos tà тӯ éavro) pavrukijs. 


21 —"Avax0évrov бё айтфь» am " Apyovs kai rrapasye- 


vouévav тд 6evrepov eis AVALOa, | Tov a TÓXov TAOLA 
x«aTeixye! KáXxas ё ёфт ойк? &XXoc ODvacÜa: 
TAEW AUTOUS, €i uù) THY Ayauéuvovos Óvyarépov 
7) «paria Tevovaa, кае a áyyuov *Аотёш&% ma- 
растђ, 8:0 тд ugviev* Thv Ücóv тф Ayayuéuvovi, 
[d \ у % эх e» \¢ 

Ort тє Baroy &Xadov єїттєў* ov06 т} "Aptepts, каї бт 


22 'ATpevs ойк ёдисєу айтў THY xpvoñv арра. Tod ёё 


XpNo MOD ToUTOU vyevouévov, Téuras 'Ayapépvov 5 
M / > / M / 

mpos KAvraiuv:9jo rpav 'O8vcaéa каї Tarbúßiov 
"Iduyéveiav hrer, Xéyov? vmreoxfa0at дете айтти 
" Ax1XXet yuvaixa pua00v тў a TpaTeéías.! | meuNrá- 
ons 06 éxeiyns Ayapuéuvov тф Вор® тарастт)саѕ 
» , y \ , M е / 

euedre сфабер, | "Артєшс 06 avr)» áprrácaca 

1 rbv отблоу krao kareye E: ümAeia обу катєгҳє Toy 
a TóXov S. 

? ойк S : uh E. 

3 "Aprémid: Е: 'Артёшдоѕ S. 

4 бй Tb unview .. . Thy xpvony Épya E: ёлєує yap umvíaai 
'Ауаиёшџуои thy 0cóv, xara uév was rel xarà Onpay èv карі 
Вало» ЁёАафоу єїтєў ob бӧурасда: cwrnplas айтђу tuxeiv ой$' 
"Артёшдёоѕ дєЛойстѕ, катй 8 тіраѕ ёт: Thy Хрисӯу Épya ойк tÜvaev 
auth 'Arpevs S. 

5 Tob 0€ xpnopov...’AyaucuvwyS: тёрфаѕ обу 'Ауацёцуюу E. 

6 'Iguyéveiay ўте, Ae*yoy S : yer thy "lpvyéveiay, eixàv E. 

7 тїз стратєаѕ Ў: THs стратєіаѕ аўто? К. 


proverbial remedy for the bite of a dog ‘‘the hair of the dog 
that bit you," is strictly analogous in principle ; for it is not 
the hair of any dog that will work the cure, but only the 
hair of the particular dog that inflicted the bite. Thus we 
read of а beggar who was bitten by a dog, at the vicarage of 
Heversham, in Westmoreland, and went back to the house 
to ask for some of the animal's hair to put on the wound. 
See W. Henderson, Notes on the Folk-lore of the Northern 
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the accuracy of his information was confirmed by 
Calchas by means of his own art of divination. 

But when they had put to sea from Argos and 
arrived for the second time at Aulis, the fleet was 
wind-bound, and Calchas said that they could not 
sail unless the fairest of Agamemnon's daughters 
were presented as a sacrifice to Artemis; for the 
goddess was angry with Agamemnon, both because, 
on shooting a deer, he had said, “ Artemis herself 
could not (do it better),”L and because Atreus 
had not sacrificed to her the golden lamb. On 
receipt of this oracle, Agamemnon sent Ulysses 
and Talthybius to Clytaemnestra and asked for 
Iphigenia, alleging a promise of his to give her 
to Achilles to wife in reward for his military ser- 
vice. So Clytaemnestra sent her, and Agamemnon 
set her beside the altar, and was about to slaughter 
her, when Artemis carried her off to the Taurians 


Counties of England (London, 1879), p. 160, note!. A pre- 
cisely similar remedy for similar hurts appears to be popular 
in China; for we hear of a missionary who travelled about 
the province of Canton accompanied by a powerful dog, which 
bit children in the villages through which his master passed ; 
and when a child was bitten, its mother used to run after the 
missionary and beg for a hair from the dog's tail to lay on 
the child's wound as a remedy. бее N. B. Dennys, The 
Folk-lore of China (London and Hongkong, 1876), p. 52. 
For more examples of supposed cures based on the principle, 
of sympathy between the animal who bites and the person 
who is bitten, see W. Henderson, J.c.; W. G. Black, Folk- 
Medicine (London, 1883), pp. 50 sqq. : W. Gregor, Notes on 
the Folk-lore of the North-East of Scotland (London, 1881), 
p. 127. 

! Compare Tzetzes, Schol. оп Lycophron, 183. The full 
expression is reported by the Scholiast on Homer, Il. i. 108, 
ovde N "Apreyus ойто àv ётбёєосе, ' Not even Artemis could 
have shot like that." The elliptical phrase is wrongly 
interpreted by the Sabbaitic scribe. See the Critical Note. 
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els Tavpous iéperav éavrzs! катётттсєр, ё№афоу 
1 , , ^ ^ ^ » 
S арт avtis тарастђсаса TQ Pwu? | óc бё čvor 
Aéyovatv, áÜÉávarov айтђи èmoinoev. 
Е 222 Ot ёё ávaxÜévres ёё AUMBos ттротёт xov Tevédy. 
ГА 
тауттс éBaciXeve Tévns o Kúxvov xai IIpokAe(as, 
9 М ^ 
@ 0 ties "AvsróNNovos: ойто bd TOU патрдӧс 
Ô 0 M 3 UO 3 4 К , à М 
24 фиуадєибєіѕ evratda® катфкє. | Kükvos yap éyov 
, М ^ ^ 
ex IIpokXetas ris Aaopédovtos Traióa pev Tévgv, 
€ 
0vyarépa бё 'Hyu0éav, éméynue thv Tpaydoou * 
Pirovopnv: ijs Tévov épaoÓ0etca kai uù mei- 
Üovca каталуейдєта mpos Kokvov avro) фборау>, 
кай rovrov рартира mapeîyev айМмлуут?» EüpoXmov 
25 дрора.  Küxvos O6 mıoreúsas, evOéuevos айтор 
petà Tí адем? eis Adpvaxa џєӨўкєу els тд 
Артєшѕ 5€ айту артёсаса eis Тайроуз iépeiay айтӯѕ S: 
GAAQ TaUTHY uév “Apreuts &pmácaca iépeiav ёаутўз eis Хкибо- 
тайроу$ E. 
? парастђсаса TQ Bung S: TG Bwug тарастісаса E. 
3 évravéa Frazer : dvrav0oi E. 
* Tpaydoou Ё: Tpaydoou or Tpayavdoou (the MSS. seem to 
vary) Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 232: Kpaydoov Pau- 
sanias, x. 14. 9, 


1 ›/ 


! This account of the attempted sacrifice of Iphigenia at 
Aulis and the substitution of a doe agrees with the narrative 
of the same events in the epic Cypria as summarized by Proclus 
(Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, E 19). It 
is also in harmony with the tragedy of Euripides on the 
same subject. See Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis, especially 
vv. 87 sqq., 358 sqq., 1541 sqq. Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 183 ; Scholiast on Homer, Ll. i. 108 ; Hyginus, Fab. 
98; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 24-38 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum 

. Trojanum,i. 19-22; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latina, ed. 
X G.H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 6 sq., 141 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
20; Second Vatican Mythographer, 202). Some said that Iphi- 
genia was turned by the goddess into a bear or а bull (Tzetzes, 
{.с.). Dictys Cretensis dispenses with the intervention of 
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and appointed her to be her priestess, substituting a 
deer for her at the altar; but some say that Artemis 
made her immortal! 

After putting to sea from Aulis they touched at 
Tenedos. It was ruled by Tenes, son of Cycnus and 
Proclia, but according to some, he was a son of Apollo. 
He dwelt there because he had been banished by 
his father. For Cycnus had a son Tenes and а 
daughter Hemithea by Proclia, daughter of Laomedon, 
but he afterwards married Philonome,.daughter of 
Tragasus ; and she fell in love with Tenes, and, failing 
to seduce him, falsely accused him to Cycnus of 
attempting to debauch her, and in witness of it she 
produced a fluteplayer, by name Eumolpus. Cycnus 
believed her, and putting him and his sister in a chest 
he set them adrift on the sea. The chest was washed 


Artemis to save Iphigenia; according to him it was Achilles 
who rescued the maiden from the altar and conveyed her 
away to the Scythian king. 

? The following story of Tenes, his stepmother's calumny, 
his banishment, and his elevation to the throne of Tenedos, 
is similarly told by Pausanias, x. 14. 2-4; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 232; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 38; Eusta- 
thius on Homer, Zl. i. 38, p. 33. Eustathius and the Scholiast 
on Homer call Tenes's sister Leucothea, and give Polyboea 
as an alternative name of their stepmother. According to 
Pausanias, the first wife of Cycnus was a daughter of Clytius, 
not of Laomedon. Аз to the names, Tzetzes agrees with 
Apollodorus, whom he probably copied. А rationalized 
version of the story is told by Diodorus Siculus (V. 83). 
According to him, Tenes was worshipped after his death asa 
god by the people of Tenedos, who made a precinct for him 
and offered sacrifices to him down to late times. No flute- 
player was allowed to enter the precinct, because a flute- 
player had borne false witness against Tenes; and the name 
of Achilles might not be mentioned within it, because 
Achilles had killed Tenes. Compare Plutarch, Quaestiones 
Graecae, 28. ` 
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/ ГА ` э_ їл , ГА 
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^ э 
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/ ^ , ^ 
«ai 6vadOovs vyevouévov тўс тє òus ойк áveyo- 
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э e 9 / е / э М ГА 
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cavtos Ayapeuvovos. о дё éket Ta TrTqvà ToÉeUov 
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! Compare Plutarch, Quaestiones Graecae, 28. Plutarch 
mentions the warning given by Thetis to Achilles not to kill 
Tenes, and says that the goddess specially charged one of 
Achilles’s servants to remind her son of the warning. But 
in scouring the island Achilles fell in with the beautiful 
sister of Tenes and made love to her; Tenes defended his 
sister against her seducer, and in the brawl was slain by 
Achilles. When the slayer discovered whom he had slain, © 
he killed the servant who ought to have warned him in 
time, and he buried Tenes on the spot where the sanctuary 
was afterwards dedicated to his worship. This version of the 
story clearly differs from the one followed by Apollodorus. 

2 This story of the exposure and desertion of Philoctetes 
in Lemnos appears to have been told in the epic Cypria, as 
we may judge by the brief summary of Proclus. See Epi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 19. Accord- 
ing to Proclus, the Greeks were feasting in Tenedos when 
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up on the island of Leucophrys, and Tenes landed 
and settled in the island, and called it Tenedos 
after himself. But Cycnus afterwards learning the 
truth, stoned the fluteplayer to death and buried 
his wife alive in the earth. 

So when the Greeks were standing in for Tenedos, 
Tenes saw them and tried to keep them off b 
throwing stones, but was killed by Achilles with a 
sword- cut in the breast, though Thetis had forewarned 
Achilles not to kill Tenes, because he himself would 
die by the hand of Apollo if he slew Tenes.! , And 
as they were offering a sacrifice to Apollo, a water- 
snake approached from the altar and bit Philoctetes ; 


, and as the sore did not heal and grew noisome, the . 


army could not endure the stench, and Ulysses, by 


the orders of Agamemnon, put him ashore on the 


island of Lemnos, with the bow of Hercules which 
he һаа in his possession; and there, by shooting 
birds with the bow, he subsisted in the wilderness.” 


Philoctetes was bitten by a water-snake. This is not. neces- 
sarily inconsistent with the statement of Apollodorus that 
the accident happened while the Greeks were sacrificing to 
Apollo, for the feast mentioned by Proclus may have been 
sacrificial. According to another version of the story, which 
Sophocles followed in his Philoctetes, the accident to Philo- 
ctetes happened, not in Tenedos, but in the small island of 
Chryse, where a goddess of that name was worshipped, and 
the serpent which bit Philoctetes was the guardian of her 
shrine. See Sophocles, Philoctetes, 263-270, 1326-1328. 
Later writers identified Chryse with Athena, and said that 
Philoctetes was stung while he was cleansing her altar or 
clearing it of the soil under which it was buried, as Tzetzes 
has it. See Scholiast on Homer, Il. ii. 722 ; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 911 ; Eustathius on Homer, ІІ. ii. 724, p. 330. 
But this identification is not supported by Sophocles nor by 
the evidence of a vase painting, which represents the shrine 
of Chryse with her name attached to her image. See Jebb's 
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edition of Sophocles, Philoctetes, p. xxxviii. § 21; A. Bau- + 
meister, Denkmäler des klassischen Altertums, iii. 1326, fig. 
1325. The island of Chryse is no doubt the ** desert island 
near Lemnos” in which down to the first century B.C. were to 
be seen “ап altar of Philoctetes, a bronze serpent, a bow, and 
a breastplate bound with fillets, the memorial of his sufferings” 
(Appian, Mithridat. 77). The island had sunk in the sea 
before the time of Pausanias in the second century of our era 
(Pausanias, viii. 33. 4). According toa different account, the 
unfortunate encounter of Philoctetes with the snake took 
lace in Lemnos itself, the island where he was abandoned 
y his comrades. See Scholiast on Homer and Eustathius, 
ll.ce.; Scholiast on Sophocles, Philoctetes, 270; Hyginus, Fab. 
102. Philoctetes was commonly supposed to have received 
the bow and arrows of Hercules from that hero as a reward 
for his service in kindling the руге on Mount Oeta. See 
Sophocles, Philoctetes, 801—803 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 4; 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 724; Hyginus, Fab. 102; Ovid, 
Metamorph. ix. 220—234. According to one account, which 
Servius has preserved, it was from these arrows, envenomed 
with the poison of the hydra, and not from a serpent, that 
Philoctetes received his grievous hurt. It is said that Her- 
cules on the pyre solemnly charged his friend never to reveal 
the spot where his ashes should repose. Philoctetes promised 
with an oath to observe the wish ot his dying friend, but after- 
wards he betrayed the secret by stamping with his foot on the 
grave. Hence on his way to the war one of the poisoned 
arrows fell upon and wounded the traitor foot. See Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. iii. 402; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 21, 132 (First Vatican 
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Putting to sea from Tenedos they made sail for 
Troy, and sent Ulysses and Menelaus to demand the 
restoration of Helen and the property. But the 
Trojans, having summoned an assembly, not only 
refused to restore Helen, but threatened to kill the 
envoys. These were, however, saved by Antenor ; ! 


Mythographer, 59; Second Vatican Mythographer, 165). 
Homer speaks of Philoctetes marooned by the Greeks in 
Lemnos and suffering agonies from the bite of the deadly 
water-snake (Il. ii. 721-725), but he does not say how or 
where the aufferer was bitten. Sophocles represents Lemnos 
as a desert island (Philoctetes, 1 sq.). The fate of the forlorn 
hero, the ancient Robinson Crusoe, dwelling for ten years in 
utter solitude on his lonely isle, was a favourite theme of 
tragedy. Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides all composed 
plays on the subject under the title of Philoctetes. See Dio 
Chrysostom, Or. lii ; Jebb's Introduction to Sophocles, PAilo- 
сісіез, pp. xiii. sgg. ; Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A. Nauck?, pp. 79 sqq., 613 sqq. 

! As to the embassy of Ulysses and Menelaus to Troy to 
demand the surrender of Helen, see Homer, Il. iii. 205 sqq., 
хі. 138 sqq.; Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. С. Kinkel, p. 19; Bacchylides, xiv. [xv.] ; Herodotus, ii. 
118;-J. Tzetzes, Antehomerica, 154 sqq. ; Scholiast on Homer, 

. lii. 206. According to the author of the epic Cypria, as 
reported by Proclus (Le), the embassy was sent before the 
first battle, in which Protesilaus fell (see below); according 
to Tzetzes, it was sent before the Greek army assembled at 
Aulis; according to the Scholiast on Homer (l.c.), it was 
despatched from Tenedos. Herodotus says that the envoys 
were sent after the landing of the army in the Troad. 
Sophocles wrote a play on the subject of the embassy, called 
The demand for the surrender of Helen. See Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 171 sq.; The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 121 sqq. 

„> Libanius has bequeathed to us two imaginary speeches, which 
are supposed to have been delivered by the Greek ambassadors, 
Menelaus and Ulysses, to the Trojan assembly before the 
opening of hostilities, while the Greek army was encamped 
within sight of the walls of Troy. See Libanius, Declama- 
tiones, iii. and iv. (vol. v. pp. 199 sqq., ed. R. Foerster). 
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'"AvTüjvop, oi дё " EXXNqves, axÂópevor єті TH TOV 
[4 
BapBápov raraġpovýoci,! àvaXafovres THY mavo- 
aay ém eov ÈT avtouvs. "АХАЛ дё ётттё\Хлє‹ 
Oéris pO Tov? u) атоВђра: TOv veðv' Tov yàp 
anoBavta celts apatov® uéXXew TEeNEUTHCELY.! 
' / \ е , ` r 9 ^_ Б 
S | тибоџєруог бё ot ВарВарог rov aToXov. ётїитї\єїр, 
сор бт\ою ётї тт» ÜdXaccav Фрипса» xai 
ES 30 BáXXovres Térpow ámofvat éxeXvov. | Trav 56 
"EXXijvev mpatos® àméfg9 ths vews™ Протєсі- 
Aaos, Kal ктєіраѕ ойк oMyovs тё» Bapfápov? 
id’ “Extopos Óvijexei. тойтоу <)>? vvv?) Aao- 
баша каї peta Üávarov ўра, kai поијсаса 
elSwrov Протєсіъаф vapamA1atov тойт Trpoc c- 
E pire. | ‘Epps бё éXegcávrov Seay avýyaye 
IIperecíXaov é£ “А‹боуо. Aaoñdpera ё ідодса 
! èr) rj rà» BapBdpwy катафроуйтев: E: rà» BapBápev rh» 
karaQpóvnaiv S. 
2 хрёто» E: трфтф ©. 
mparov xpatovy E: прётоу S. 
reAeuthoew E: kal reAevray S. 
éximA ety Dücheler : wAeiv S. 
tav Bè 'EAAjyev тр@тоѕ S: poros toivuy Е. 
vews E: vpos S. 
ойк óAlyovs ràv BapBdpwy E: ойк oAlyous S. 
7 inserted by Bücheler. 


= 


cen € =“ & 


1 Compare Homer, Il. ii. 698-702; Proclus, in Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 19; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 245; id. Chiliades, ii. 759 sqq.; id. 
Antehomerica, 221 sqq. ; Eustathius on Homer, ІІ. ii. 701, p. 
325, and on Od. xi. 521, p. 1697; Pausanias, iv. 2. 5; Hyginus, 
Fab. 103; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum T'rojanum, ii. 11. The 
common tradition, followed by Apollodorus, was that Protesi- 
laus fell by the hand of Hector ; but according to others, his 
slayer was Aeneas, or Achates, or Euphorbus. е Eustathius, 
ll.cc. ; J. Tzetzes, Antehomerica, 230 sq. The Greeks had 
received an oracle that the first of their number to leap from 
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but the Greeks, exasperated at the insolence of the 
barbarians, stood to arms and made sail against them. 
Now Thetis charged Achilles not to be the first to 
land from the ships, because the first to land would 
be the first to die. Being apprized of the hostile 
approach of the fleet, the barbarians marched in arms 
to the sea, and endeavoured by throwing stones to 
prevent the landing. Of the Greeks the first to land 
from his ship was Protesilaus, and having slain not a 
few of the barbarians, he fell by the hand of Hector.! _ 
His wife Laodamia loved him even after his death; 
and she made an image of him and consorted with it. 
The gods had pity on her, and Hermes brought up 
Protesilaus from Hades. On seeing him, Laodamia 


the ships would be the first to perish. See Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 245; Hyginus, Fab. 113; Ovid, Heroid. xiii. 
93 sq. Protesilaus was reckoned by Pausanias (i. 84. 2) among 
the men who after death received divine honours from the 
Greeks. Не was buried in the Thracian Chersonese, opposite 
the Troad, and was there worshipped as a god (Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 532). His grave at Elaeus, or Eleus, in the pen- 
insula was enclosed in a sacred precinct, and his worshippers 
testified their devotion by dedicating to him many vessels 
of gold and silver and bronze, together with raiment and 
other offerings; but when Xerxes invaded Greece, these 
treasures were carried off by the Persians, who desecrated the 
holy ground by sowing it with corn and turning cattle loose 
on it to graze (Herodotus, ix. 116). Tall elms grew within 
the sacred precinct and overshadowed the grave; and it is 
said that the leaves of the trees that looked across the narrow 
sea to Troy, where Protesilaus perished, burgeoned early but 
soon faded and fell, like the hero himself, while the trees 
that looked away from Troy still kept their foliage fresh 
and fair. See Philostratus, Heroica, iii. 1. Others said that 
when the elms had shot up so high that Troy could be seen 
from them away across the water, the topmost boughs 
immediately withered. See Quintus Smyrnaeus, Postho- 
merica, vii. 408 sqq.; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 238. 
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Kai уошсаса avtov ёк Tpoias mapetvar torte 
pev èxápn, там» ё émavaxÓÜévros eis “Acdov 
éauTny éQovevaev. 

S31 | Ipwreatddou ё тє\єитђсартоѕ, éxBaiver perà 
Mupptdovwv ' AyiXXeUs Kal AiBov <Ba>rewv eis 
Tijv Keparny Kükvov xteiver. ws 06 ToÜTOV vekpóv 
elóov oí BapBapot, devyovsw eis tHv Tod, оё 
dé "EXA«qves ékTw«05cavres TOV veOv évérdnoav 
соратоу TÒ Te0Lov. Kal karakXeiaavTes TOUS 

32 Трдаѕ ёпоћ№моркоои àvéXAkovot ё Tas vads. pH 
дарройутор $ TOv ВарВаро», ' AXiNXeUs évedpev- 
cas Tpwirov év TQ ToD OvuBpaiov ' AqóXXovos 
feo@ dovever, xai ууктоѕ éMav ётї Tv том» 


1 karakAclaaryres Bücheler: karaAe(cavres S. 


1 According to the author of the epic Cypria the name of 
Protesilaus's wife was Polydora, daughter of Meleager (Pau- 
sanias, iv. 2. 7). Later writers, like Apollodorus, called her Vv 
Laodamia. Ав to her tragic tale, see Lucian, Dial. Mort. 
xxiii. (who does not name her) ; Eustathius, on Homer, H. ii. 
701, р. 325; Scholiast on Aristides, vol. iii. pp. 671 sq., ed. 
Dindorf ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 763 saq.; Propertius, і. 19. ~~ 
7-10; Hyginus, Fab. 103, 104; Ovid, Heroid. xiii.; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. vi. 447 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 51, 147 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 158 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 215). According 
to Hyginus (Fab. 103), Laodamia had prayed that Protesilaus 
might be restored to her for only three hours; her prayer 

' was granted, but she could not bear the grief of parting with 
him, and died in his arms (Servius, .с.). А rationalistic version 
of the story ran that Laodamia had made a waxen image of 
her dead husband and secretly embraced it, till her father 
ordered it to be burned, when she threw herself into the fire 
and perished with the image (Hyginus, Fab. 104). According 
to Ovid, Laodamia made the waxen image of her absent lord 
and fondled it even in his lifetime. Нег sad story was the 
theme of & tragedy of Euripides (T'ragicorum Graecorum 
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thought it was himself returned from Troy, and she 
was glad ; but when he was carried back to Hades, 
she stabbed herself to death.!, ! 

On the death of Protesilaus, Achilles landed with 
the Myrmidons, and throwing a stone at the head of 
Cyenus, killed him.? When the barbarians saw him 
dead, they fled to the city, and the Greeks, leaping 
from their ships, filled the plain with bodies. And 
having shut up the Trojans, they besieged them ; and 
they drew up the ships. The barbarians showing no 
courage, Achilles waylaid Troilus and slaughtered him 
in the sanctuary of Thymbraean Apollo,’ and coming 


Fragmenta, ed. Nauck?, pp. 563 sqq.), as it is of a well- 
known poem of Wordsworth (Laodameia).-- 
'-.. 2 Compare Proclus, in Zpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
“G. Kinkel, р. 19 ; Pindar, Olymp. ii. 82 (147); Aristotle, Rhe- 
toric, її. 22, p. 1396 b 16-18, ed. Bekker ; Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, iv. 468 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Antehomerica, 257 8qq.; 
Scholiast on Theocritus, xvi. 49; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 70— 
140 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, ii. 12. Cycnus was 
said to be invulnerable (Aristotle, l.c.) : hence neither the 
spear nor the sword of Achilles could make any impression 
on his body, and the hero was reduced to the necessity of 
throttling him with the thongs of his own helmet. So Ovid 
tells the tale, adding that the sea-god, his father Poseidon, 
changed the dead Cycnus into a swan, whose name (Cygnus, 
xuxvos) he had borne in life. d 
з Compare Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. G. Kinkel, p. 20; Scholiast on Homer, Il. xxiv. 257 
(where for óxev6sva: it has been proposed to read Aoxn07va: or 
AoyxevOjvat) ; Eustathius, on Homer, Il. xxiv. 251, p. 1348; 
Dio Chrysostom, Or. xi. vol. i. p. 189, ed. L. Dindorf; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 307-313; Virgil, Aen. i. 
474 sqq. ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 474; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, vol i. p. 66 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 210). Troilus is represented as a 
youth, but the stories concerning his death are various. 
According to Eustathius, the lad was exercising his horses in 
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Avxdova Xapflávei тараха8ф» бё 'AxiXXevs 
tivas TOY ápia Téov THY ycpav émópÜei, Kal tapa- 
yivetat cis lógv émi tas Aivetov [rod IIpuapov] ! 
Boas. dwyóvros 66 avtod, ToUs [JovkOXovs kreivas 
xai Мустора? tov llpiápov tas Boas éXavvet. 
33 aipe? 06 xal AéoBov xal Pwxaray; єіта Коћо- 
$óva kai Zuúpvav kai Kralopevas kai Кура, 
э A , \ \ ^ 4 \ е \ 

реб’ as AiyiaXov kai Тдрор,* [tas ёкатоу kaXov- 
4 , Я ә ес A , UA 6 Б 
pévas TóXew]: eira 5 `Адраџітгор kal Ўт, 
. У \ ^ 6 M , 7 е ^ 
cita "Evóvov kai Awatov? kai KoXevqgy.! | aipet 
dé xai @nBas tas ‘Tromdaxias® kal Avprgaaóv, 

ёт. 8ё kai <Avr>avépov® kal AAAS TONNAS. 
34  'E»vaeroUs ё «póvov 8eX0óvros vraparyívovrat 
trois Tpoci c)ppaxov ёк TOY Trepiolkov TOAEWD 


1 ro) IIpiduov S : kal IIpiáuov Wagner. 

2 kal Mfja ropa Kerameus : xauhoropa S. 

3 Факоаау Kerameus: фокёаѕ S. 

. * Тўуоу S. Kerameus conjectured Tauvov: Wagner pro- 
posed Tíeiov. 

5 (57у S. Kerameus conjectured "185v or Zibdynv : Wag- 
ner proposed (уту, comparing Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
Жул, vó^is Tpwados, ws 'Exaratos Asiq. 

* Awaiov S. Kerameus conjectured KiAAaov: Wagner 
proposed Aivéav, comparing Strabo, xiii. i. 45, p. 603, where, 
however, Meineke reads Néas for Alvéas. 

7 Колауту S. Kerameus conjectured KaAAikoAdvrgr; but 
Wagner compares Diodorus Siculus, v. 83. 1, KoAóvns тў$ àv 
тў Tppdbi, and Strabo, xiii. i. 46, p. 604, BaciAéa 8 КоАшуд». 

8 ‘YworAaxias Kerameus: órd vAaxkelas S. 

9 "Avr avbpov Kerameus: &vdpoyr S. 


the Thymbraeum or sanctuary of the Thymbraean Apollo, 
when Achilles killed him with his spear. Tzetzes says that 
he was а son of Hecuba by Apollo, though nominally by 
Priam, that he fled from his assailant to the temple of 
Apollo, and was cut down by Achilles at the altar. There 
was a prophecy that Troy could not be taken if Troilus should 
live to the age of twenty (so the First Vatican Mythographer). 
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by night to the city he captured Lycaon.! Moreover, 
taking some of the chiefs with him, Achilles laid 
waste the country, and made his way to Ida to lift the 
kine of Aeneas. But Aeneas fled, and Achilles killed 
the neatherds and Mestor, son of Priam, and drove 
away the kine.? He also took Lesbos? and Phocaea, 
then Colophon, and Smyrna, and Clazomenae, and 
Cyme ; and afterwards Aegialus and Tenos, the so- 
called Hundred Cities; then, in order, Adramytium 
and Side; then Endium, and Linaeum, and Colone. 
He took also Hypoplacian Thebes* and Lyrnessus,® 
and further Antandrus, and many other cities. 

А period of nine years having elapsed, allies came 
to join the Trojans: from the surrounding cities, 


This may have been the motive of Achilles for slaying the 
lad. According to Dictys Cretensis (Bellum Trojanum, iv. 
9), Troilus was taken prisoner and publicly slaughtered in 
cold blood by order of Achilles. Theindefatigable Sophocles, 
as usual, wrote a tragedy on the subject. See The Frag- 
ments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 253 sqq. 

1 Compare Homer, Il. xxi. 34 sqq., xxiii. 746 sq. Lycaon 
was captured by Achilles when he was cutting sticks in the 
orchard of his father Priam. After being sold by his captor 
into slavery in Lemnos he was ransomed and returned to Troy, 
but meeting Achilles in battle a few days later, he was ruth- 
lessly slain by him. The story seems to have been told also 
in the epic Cypria. See Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 20. 

2 Compare Homer, Jl. xx. 90 sqq., 188 sqq.; Proclus, in 
Е picorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 20. 

3 Compare Homer, Jl. ix. 129; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum 
Trojanum, ii. 16: 

* Compare Homer, ІІ. ii. 691, vi. 397. 

5 It was at the sack of Lyrnessus that Achilles captured 
his concubine Briseis after slaying her husband. See Homer, 
Il. ii. 688 sqq., xix. 60, 291 sqq., xx. 92, 191 sqq. Compare 
D'ictys Cretensis, Bellum T'rojanum, ii. 17. 

5 With the following list of the Trojans and their allies, 
compare Homer, ІІ. ii. 816-877. 
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Aivelas "Ауд тои каў aov аотф 'Аруё\охо$® xai 
"Axápas "Avrijvopos ° kai @eavois, Aapõaviwv 
nyovupevot, Өракфу "Акаџаҳ Evowpov, Kixovev 
Еўфтио$ Трог роо, Пагдуоу IIvpaixpns;* IIa- 
35 dAayovwv  IIvAaiuévgs  BiXodrov,? ёк Zerias 
IIávóapos Avxdáovos, ёЁ "Адрастеіаҳ "Адрастос * 
Kal “Apdios Мёротосѕ,! ёк $ 'Аріс Вус “Actos 
‘Tprdxov, ё ёк Aapla ans “Тттобоо$< Пелаетуой,5 ёк 
Mvoias Хрошоѕ кай -Evvopos ° " Apauwóov, ' AXt- 
Cevev ‘Odios? xai "Етістрофоѕ Мук:стёоѕ, 
Ppvyov Dopxus кай "Аткашо$ "Aperdovos, Mao- 
vov MécOXvs ка} "Аутифоѕ Taraipévous, Kapày ™ 
Ndorns xai "Appipaxos Nouiovos,' Локіоу Xap- 
anodav Aros kai ГАайко$ ' Irroróyov. 
IV. "Ayirreds dé paviev mì TOV тоћєроу ойк 
Ете ба Bproniða 2. THS va pós Xpicov тод 
tepéws. 0:0 Oapanaavtes of ВарВарог ёк ths 


1 "ApxéAoxos Wagner (comparing Homer, Il. ii. 823): 
&pxéAaos S. 

? "Ayrfivopos Kerameus (cómpare Homer, Jl. ii. 822 sq): 
Airhvopos S. 

К 8 ы Wagner (comparing Homer, I. ii. 847): Тро- 
nvos 

4 Пораіҳитѕ Kerameus (compare Homer, Il. ii. 848): 
ruparxdayns S. 

5 B:Agdrov S. Wagner conjectures BiodATouv. 

* "Abpacros Kerameus (compare Homer, Il. ii. 830): 
&Spas S. 

7 Méporos Kerameus (compare Homer, Jl. ii. 831): Mepd- 
es S. 

5 'Imxó00os Пелат'уой S. Compare Homer, K. ii. 812 8q.: 
'1mó6oós тє IIoAaiós т’, Cos "Apnos, || vle буш ЛӯВою Terasy: 
Tevrauíbao, which Apollodorus has misunderstood. See the 
exegetical note. 

» е Kerameus (compare Homer, ДП ii. 858): év»ó- 
pios 
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Aeneas, son of Anchises, and with him Archelochus 
and Acamas, sons of Antenor, and Theanus, leaders of 
“the Dardanians; of the Thracians, Acamas, son of 
Eusorus ; ofthe Cicones, Euphemus, son of Troezenus ; 
of the Paeonians, Pyraechmes; of the Paphlagonians, 
Pylaemenes, son of Bilsates; from Zelia, Pandarus, 
son of Lycaon ; from Adrastia, Adrastus and Amphius, 
sons of Merops ; from Arisbe, Asius, son of Hyrtacus; 
from Larissa, Hippothous, son of Pelasgus;! from 
Mysia, Chromius? and Ennomus, sons of Arsinous ; 
of the Alizones, Odius and Ejpistrophus, sons ot 
Mecisteus; of the Phrygians, Phorcys and Ascanius, 
sons of Aretaon; of the Maeonians, Mesthles and 
Antiphus, sons of Talaemenes ; of the Carians, Nastes 
and Amphimachus, sons of Nomion ; of the Lycians, 
Sarpedon, son of Zeus, and Glaucus, son of Hippo- 
lochus. 

IV. Achilles did not go forth to the war, because 
he was angry on account of Briseis, the daughter 
of Chryses the priest. Therefore the barbarians 


ба Compare Homer, JI. ii. 842 sq., where the poet describes 
Hippothous as the son of the Pelasgian Lethus. Apollodorus, 
misunderstanding the passage, has converted the adjective 
Pelasgian into а noun Pelasgus. 

5 Homer calls him Chromis (Jl. ii, 858). 

`3 Compare Homer, ІІ. i. 1 897. From this point Apollo- 
ee follows the incidents of the Trojan war as related by 

omer. 


10 'Ал (усу "Oblos Kerameus (compare Homer, Ji. ii. 856) : 
&Ai(óvov ó Bios S. | 

il Мукстёоѕ Kerameus : иук:стейѕ S. 

12 "Avyrióos TaAaimévous, Карду Kerameus (compare Homer, 
Il. ii. 864—867) : "Avrv$os TlvAauuévov, a kápov S. 

13 *'Audíuaxos Noulovos Kerameus (compare Homer, Л. ii. 
870 sq.) : áudlvaxos voulevos S. 

14 Гладкоѕ Kerameus : yAaüxos S. 
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TONEWS трођ\дор. ка} роуоџаҳєї "Ал Ёардроѕ 
T pos MevéXaov, 'AXéEavópov бё ђтторєрору áprrábet 
"Афроёітт. Пардароѕ ё тоЁєусаѕ MevéXaov rovs 
бркоу$ ё\исєр. 

| "Оте Acopndns дрістєуоу "Adpobírqv. Aiveta 
8отбоўтаъ TITPWTKEL, ка} ГАайкео тутта, Úno- 
pvnabeis татрфаѕ „Фа, №іссе та Oda. 
| T™pokadoupevou óé!* Екторо$ TOV арістоу Es povo- 
payiav, TONN. ё\Өоутоу ? Alas KANpwg ápevos 
ápia rever? VUKTOS 02 émwyevouévgs кђрикєс̧ ĉia- 
Avovctv AUTOUS. 

| О; бё “EAAnves pos TOU vavoT dO wou TeiXos 
ToLobvTat xai тафрор, «ai yevoperns раҳ êv 
TQ тєбїө оё Tpóes TOUS "EXXqvas eis TO TELYOS 
Órókovotw: of òè Tépmovot трб$ AxiXXéa T peo- 
Bes "Одиссёа «ai Фоілка кай Aiavra, cvppaxetv 
афоўуте$<$ «ai Botoniéda xai àXXa Sapa v omia Xvoi- 
juevot. vuKTos ÔÈ ётиуєиорёлуѕ катаскотоиѕ Te 
T OUGLV 'Oàvacéa Kai Агора ol бе avatpovat 
Achova TOV , EópsjXov- kai "Рўсоу тд» Өрака (ds 
трд pâs ne pas Taparyevouevos Tpwol cvupayos 
ov cup Barov атотєро * THs Трюкй Suvdpews 
xwpis " ExTopos ёстратотёдєџсє) TOUS тє тєрї 
AÙTÒV Swdexa Kolmwpévous ктєіроисі каї TOUS 

1 хрокаХооцёуоу 5€ Е: mpoxadoupevon S. 

3 ёхёдутву. We should perhaps read 6eAórTov. 

3 ёрттейе! Frazer (compare a few lines above A:ouhdy: 
apiorevwy, and тђу ÉpwrTov; below, i iv. 7, Alas йрістейсаз, у. 12, 
ToUTrov ёрістєйсаута): muxtever ES, Wagner : TpoTevel Her- 


werden (Mnemosyne, N.S. xx. (1892), p. 199). 
t arwrépw Kerameus: &rorépow S. 


1 Compare Homer, ІІ. iii. 15—382. 
? Compare Homer, Il. iv. 85 sqq. 
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took heart of grace and sallied out of the city. And 
Alexander fought a single combat with Menelaus; 
and when Alexander got the worst of it, Aphrodite 
carried him off.! And Pandarus, by shooting an arrow 
at Menelaus, broke the truce.” 

Diomedes, doing doughty deeds, wounded Aphro- 
dite when she came to the help of Aeneas; and 
encountering Glaucus, he recalled the friendship 
of their fathers and exchanged arms.* And Hector 
having challenged the bravest to single combat, many 
came forward, but the lot fell on Ajax, and he did 
doughty deeds; but night coming on, the heralds 
parted them.’ 

The Greeks made a wall and a ditch to protect the 
roadstead,® and a battle taking place in the plain, 
the Trojans chased the Greeks within the wall.’ But 
the Greeks sent Ulysses, Phoenix, and Ajax as am- 
bassadors to Achilles, begging him to fight for them, 
and promising Briseis and other gifts.8 And night 
coming on, they sent Ulysses and Diomedes as spies ; 
and these killed Dolon, son of Eumelus, and Rhesus, 
the Thracian (who had arrived the day before as an 
ally of the Trojans, and having not yet engaged in 
the battle was encamped at some distance from the 
Trojan force and apart from Hector); they also slew 
the twelve men that were sleeping around him, and. 


3 Compare Homer, Il. v. 1-417. 

* Compare Homer, ІІ. vi. 119-236. 

5 Compare Homer, Il. vii. 66-312. 

* Compare Homer, ІТ. vii. 436-441. 

7 Compare Homer, ІІ. viii. 53-565. 

5 The embassy of Ulysses, Phoenix, and Ajax to Achilles - 
is the subject of the ninth book of the Iliad. Libanius com- 
posed an imaginary reply to the speech of Ulysses (Declam. 
v., vol. v. pp. 303-360, ed. R. Foerster). 
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6 immous ётї Tas vats ayouo. реб иёра» ёё 


aJ 


icxupas payns vyevouévgs, трюбєртоу ' Ayapép- 
vovos kai Махошл]доу$ Odvccéws EbpvmUXov Mayd- 
ovos кай rpor ijs THY '"EXXjvov vyevopévgs, “Ertop 
p'jfas тд Tetyos eiaépxyerau Kal араҳорђсартоѕ 
Alavros wip éuBdarret та vavaiv. 

‘Os 8ё elóev  Axy1XXevs тту IIporeotXdov vaiv 
Kavopevny, ёктёртє, Патрокло» каботМта$ то 
(81015 ETAs perà тди Mupputoovav, Sovs айтф 
tous Ёттоу$. idovtes O06 avrov oi Tpdes ка} 
vouiaavTes AxuiXXéa, civar eis фиуђу трётортаи. 
катайё$а$ бё avrovg; eis TO тєїҗхо$ TOXXoUS 
àvatpet, év ols kal Ўарттдора tov Atos, ка} 0ф' 
“Екторо$ avaspetrat, towels протєроу trò Kuop- 
Воо. payns 06 Lo yvpàs vyevouévns тері тоў vexpod, 
porns Alas aptorevoas собе тд aua. AyiA- 
Nevs ÔÈ туу ору» ámoÜOéyuevos Kal т» Borrnida 
кош $єтал. kal ravomA(as avT@ кошобєістс Tapa 
"Нфаістоу, xa8o1z Xia ápevos ёт} tov mÓXeuov é£- 
épxetat, kal avvOLokeu. Tovs Tpwas ётї тд» Ўка- 
раудрор, какєї TroXXoUs ev GAXOUS àvatpet, KTELVEL 
бё xai AcTepomatov tov llgXeyóvos! тод ' A£to0 
voTauoU: Kal айтф AdBpos 0 тотаид< ёфорий. 
xai тойтоу uév 0 " Hoata Tos та peib pa avaknpaives 
TOAAH royi 6wo£as, б Ò AxiXXeUs “Ектора, ёк 


1 TInAeydvos Kerameus : 72Aeyóvov S. 


1 These events are narrated in the tenth book of the Iliad. 
They form thesubject of S s tragedy Rhesus, the only 
extant Greek drama of which the plot is derived from the 
action of the Iliad. 

2 These events аге told in the eleventh book of the Iliad. 

3 Compare Homer, Il. xii. 436 sqq. 
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drove the horses to the ships.! But by day a fierce 
fight took place ; Agamemnon and Diomedes, Ulysses, 
Eurypylus, and Machaon were wounded, the Greeks 
were put to flight, Hector made a breach in the 
wall and entered? and, Ajax having retreated, he 
set fire to the ships.* | 

But when Achilles saw the ship of Protesilaus burn- 
ing, he sent out Patroclus with the Myrmidons, after 
arming him with his own arms and giving him the 
horses, Seeing him the Trojans thought that he was 
Achilles and turned to flee. And having chased them 
within the wall, he killed many, amongst them 
Sarpedon, son of Zeus, and was himself killed by 
Hector, after being first wounded by Euphorbus.? 
And a fierce fight taking place for the corpse, Ajax 
with аше by performing feats of valour, rescued 
the body. And Achilles laid aside his anger and 
recovered Briseis. And a suit of armour having been 
brought him from Hephaestus, he donned the armour ? 
and went forth to the war, and chased the Trojans in a 
crowd to the Scamander, and there killed many, and 
amongst them Asteropaeus, son of Pelegon, son of 
the river Axius; and the river rushed at him in fury. 
But Hephaestus dried up the streams of the river, 
after chasing them with a mighty flame.? And Achilles 


* Compare Homer, Il. xv. 716 +00. 

i 5 These events are narrated in the sixteenth book of the 
liad. 

6 These events are the subject of the seventeenth book of 
the Iliad. 

7 These events are narrated in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth books of the Iliad. 

8 These events are related in the twentieth and twenty-first . 
books of the Iliad. As to the slaying of Asteropaeus by 
Achilles, see ДД. xxi. 139-204. As to the combat of Achilles 
‘with the river Scamander, and the drying up of the streams 
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povouayias àvatpet kal kayas айтой та сфира 
ёк тоў appatos a vpov èn} Tas vads mapayivertat. 
kai Odxras IYárpokXov èr айтф аудура тїӨтүтъ, 
éy Ф ик їтто Atoundnys, "Ете поуџђ, Alas 
xai O8vccevs там. peta 0ё тд» аудура mapa- 
yevópevos IIptapos Tpós '"Ax01XXéa №итродтаг тд 
"Exropos cpa ral Өаттте:. 

V. | "Ore IIev0ectxeua, "Ovpnpíijs xai "Apeos, 
axovaiws `Їтттто\йтту ктєіраса xai ото lLoiáuov 
кадарбєіса, payns yevouévns TOANOÙS KTELVEL, 
év ols каї Махаора* &0 Ŭortepov OvncKes vm 
"AxiXXéos,! бет peta Üávarov épacÓds Tis 
" Auatóvos xteives &epaírqv №о:дородута айтор. 


! This and the following paragraph are from E. The 
death of Penthesilia seems also to have been told in S, but 
the passage is incomplete. It runs thus: xal udxns yevo- 
pévns wodAods xrelver, буђске: $ ó pills бт "AxiAAéws, where 
for the corrupt 8 ó тр|ўз we should perhaps, following E, 
read $ Sorepov. Bücheler thought that in д mpil)s there 
lurks ’Orphpn, the name of Penthesilia’s mother. Perhaps 
the whole passage in S originally ran thus: xal udxns yevo- 
pévns < ПєубєсіЛеа, °Отртрӣѕ kal “Apeos,>  TwoAAobs xrelver, 
0rfjokei 8 Borepoy rò AxiAAéws, ‘‘ and a battle taking place, 
Penthesilia, daughter of Otrere and Ares, slays many and is 
afterwards slain by Achilles.” Wagner prints in the text 
0vfo kei 8 ’Orpnpiis bwd 'AxiAAéws, apparently taking 'Отртрӯз 
for the name of a man. 


of the river by the fire-god Hephaestus, see Zl. xxi. 211—382, 
The whole passage affords а striking example of the way in 
which the Greeks conceived rivers as personal beings, en- 
dowed with human shape, human voice, and human passions. - 
Incidentally (vv. 130-132) we hear of sacrifices of bulls and 
horses to a river, the horses being thrown alive into the 
stream. 

1 The combat of Achilles with Hector, and the death of 
oe form the subject of the twenty-second book of the 
liad. 
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slew Hector in single combat, and fastening his ankles 
to his chariot dragged him to the ships.! And having 
buried Patroclus, he celebrated games in his honour, 
at which Diomedes was victorious in the chariot race, 
Epeus in boxing, and Ajax and Ulysses in wrestling.? 
And after the games Priam came to Achilles and 
ransomed the body of Hector, and buried it.® 

X. Penthesilia, daughter of Otrere and“ Ares, 
accidentally killed Hippolyte and was purified by 
Priam. In battle she slew many, and amongst them 
Machaon, and was afterwards herself killed by 
Achilles; who fell in love with the Amazon after her 
death and slew Thersites for jeering at him.* 


2 The burial of Patroclus and the funeral games celebrated 
ps. honour, are described in the twenty-third book of the 

liad. 

3 These events are narrated іп the twenty-fourth book of 
the Iliad. 

4 These events were narrated in the Aethiopis of Arctinus, 
as we learn from the summary of that poem drawn up by 
Proclus. See Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. С. 
Kinkel, p. 33. Compare Diodorus Siculus, ii. 46. 5; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, i. 18 sqq., 227 sqq., 538 sqq.; J. 
Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 6 sqq., 100 sqq., 136 sqq. ; 4d. Schol. 
on Lycophron, 999 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, iv. 
2 8q. Quintus Smyrnaeus explains more fully than Apollo- 
dorus the reason why Penthesilia came to Troy (Postho- 
merica, і. 18 sqq.). Aiming at a deer in the chase, she had 
accidentally killed her sister Hippolyte with her spear, and, 
haunted by the Furies of the slain woman, she came to Troy 
to be purified from her guilt. The same story is told more 
briefly by Diodorus Siculus. According to Tzetzes (Schol. 
on Lycophron, 999), 'Thersites excited the wrath of Achilles, 
not only by his foul accusations, but by gouging out the eyes 
of the beautiful Amazon. In the Aethiopis it was related 
how, after killing the base churl, Achilles sailed to Lesbos 
and was there purified from the guilt of murder by Ulysses, 
but not until he had offered sacrifice to Apollo, Artemis, and 
Latona. See Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
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"Hv ёё Irmrorúry h Tod "ImmoXvTov pntnp, Ù 
kai l'Aavkg kai MeAavirrn. айт?) yap, ётітє- 
Aovuévov TOv yapwv Фаідраѕ, ётістӣса cvv 
бт\о pa тас pel аут "Apatóoiw éreye 
ктєірєіи TOUS avvavakeuuévovs Once. páyns оди 
yevouévns àréÜOavev, eire ото THS cvupá xov Ilev- 
Gectreias axovons, eire mò Onoéws, eire бт! oi 
тєрї Өлсєа, rv tov 'Auatóvov évopaxóres èm- 
otaciav, kXelaavres 0:4, тауоиѕ Tas Üípas Kal 
тайт» àTOoXafóvres évrós атєктєрар. 

| "Or. Méuvova? тд» 'Ti8ovoü ка} "Hots pera 
mos А бт» Ovvápeos mapayevóuevov èv 
Tpoía каб’ "EXXvov kai Todds TOV 'EXXdjvov 
xteivavta kai "AvriNoxov ктєйгє ò AXIXXevs. 
Фоа è xal той$% Тр@аѕ mpòs таў; X«atats 


1 With what follows compare Zpitome, i. 17, which is 
from S, while the present passage is from E. 

2 "Or. Méuvova... krelve. б "AxiAAess Е: Méuvwv бё б 
Т:боуод kal 'HoÜs T0AX3v Aitiótwy боуашу &Opolzas mapá'ylyerat 
kal rev 'EAAfjycv ойк dAlyous üyaipet, krelveu kal "AvríAoxov kal 
abTbs Ovhokre: bmb 'AxuiAAéus S. 9 бе каї rovs Е: бё rovs S. 


p.33 The mother of Penthesilia is named Otrere (Otrera) 
by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 997) and Hyginus (Fab. 
112), in agreement with Apollodorus. Machaon is usually 
said to have been killed by Eurypylus, and not, as Apollo- 
dorus says, by Penthesilia. See Pausanias, iii. 26. 9 ; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 390 sqq. ; J. Tzetzes, Postho- 
merica, 520 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 113. From Pausanias (/.с.) 
we learn that Eurypylus, not Penthesilia, was represented 
as the slayer in the Little Iliad of Lesches. 

1 See above, Epitome, i. 17. The two passages are prac- 
tically duplicates of each other. 'The former occurs in the 
Sabbaitic, the latter in the Vatican Epitome of Apollodorus. 
The author of the one compendium preferred to relate the 
incident in the history of Theseus, the other in the histor 
of Troy. 
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Hippolyte was the mother of Hippolytus; she also 
goes by the names of Glauce and Melanippe. For 
when the marriage of Phaedra was being celebrated, 
Hippolyte appeared in arms with her Amazons, and 
said that she would slay the guests of Theseus. So 
a battle took place, and she was killed, whether in- 
voluntarily by her ally Penthesilia, or by Theseus, or 
because his men, seeing the threatening attitude of 
the Amazons, hastily closed the doors and so 
intercepted and slew her.! 

Memnon, the son of Tithonus and the Dawn, 
came with a great force of Ethiopians to Troy 
against the Greeks, and having slain many of the 
Greeks, including Antilochus, he was himself slain by 
Achilles? Having chased the Trojans also, Achilles 


2 These events were narrated in the Aethéopis of Arctinus, 
as we learn from the summary of Proclus. See Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. С. Kinkel, p. 33. Compare 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, ii. 100 sqq., 235 sqq., 
452 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 234 sqq. ; Dictys Cre- 
tensis, Bellum Trojanum, iv. 6. The fight between Memnon 
and Achilles was represented on the throne of Apollo at 
Amyclae, and on the chest of Cypselus at Olympia (Pausanias, 
iii. 18. 12, v. 19. 1). It was also the subject of a group of 
statuary, which was set up beside the Hippodamium at 
Olympia (Pausanias, v. 22. 2). Some fragments of the pedestal 
which supported the group have been discovered: one of 
them bears the name MEMNON inscribed in archaic letters. 
See Die Inschriften von Olympia, No. 662 ; and my commen- 
tary on Pausanias, vol. iii. pp. 629 sg. Aeschylus wrote a 
tragedy on the subject called Psychostasia, in which he 
described Zeus weighing the souls of the rival heroes in scales. 
See Plutarch, De audiendis poetis, 2; Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. viii. 70; T'ragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. 
Nauck?, pp. 88 sg. A play of Sophocles, called The Ethiopians, . 
probably dealt with the same theine. See T'he Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 22 sqq. The 
slaying of Antilochus by Memnon is mentioned by Homer 
(Od. iv. 187 sq.). 
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тйМмшҗ$ Tokeverat! отд ' AXeEávÓpov kai 'Ато\- 

4 Xevos є TO ad$vpóv. -*yevouévgs $ё раутѕ тєрї 
тод vexpov,” Alas Гладко» йрагрєї, kai та ÓTÀa 
SiSwouv ёті тйс vads Kopilery, тд дё oua Васта- 

cas Alas BadXopevos Béres. uécov THY то\ешшъ 
Sunveyxev, 'O8vaaécs mpos той émihepopévovs 

/ , , N55 , ^ 

S 5 naxopévov. | 'AxiXXéos бё атобарортоѕ avudopás 


1 roteverar E : éro£teót S. 
2 udxns wep) той vexpod E: wep) той уєкроў udxns S. 


1 The death of Achilles was similarly related in the Aetht- 
opis of Arctinus. See Proclus, in Épicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 33 sg. Compare Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, iii. 26-387; Hyginus, Fab. 107. 
All these writers agree with Apollodorus in saying that the 
fatal wound was inflicted on the heel of Achilles. The story 
ran that at his birth his mother Thetis made Achilles in- 
vulnerable by dipping him in the water of Styx; but his 
heel, by which she held him, was not wetted by the water 
and so remained vulnerable. See Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
vi. 57; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Achill. i. 134; id. 
Narrat. fabul. xii. 6; Fulgentius, Mytholog. iii. 7. Tradition 
varied as to the agent of Achilles's death. Some writers, like 
Arctinus and Apollodorus, say that the hero was killed by 
Apollo and Paris jointly. Thus in Homer (Il. xxii. 359 sq.) 
the dying Hector prophesies that Achilles will be slain by 
Paris and Apollo at the Scaean gate; and the. same prophecy 
is put by Homer more darkly into the mouth of the talking 
horse Xanthus, who, like Balaain’s ass, warns his master of 
the danger that besets his path (Il. xix. 404 sqq.). Accordin 
to Virgil and Ovid, it was the hand of Paris that discharge 
the fatal arrow, but the hand of Apollo that directed it to 
the mark. бее Virgil, Aen. vi. 56-58; Ovid, Metamorph. 
xii. 597-609. According to Hyginus, it was Apollo in the 
guise of Paris who transfixed the mortal heel of Achilles with 
an arrow (Fab. 107). But in one passage (Il. xxi. 277 sq.) 
Homer speaks of the death of Achilles as wrought by the 
shafts of Apollo alone; and this version was followed by 
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was shot with an arrow in the ankle by Alexander 
and Apollo at the Scaean gate. A fight taking place 
for the corpse, Ajax killed Glaucus, and gave the arms 
to be conveyed to the ships, but the body he carried, 
in a shower of darts, through the midst of the enemy, 
while Ulysses fought his assailants.! The death 


Quintus Smyrnaeus (iii. 60 800.) and apparently by Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Horace. бее Plato, Republic, ii. 21, p. 383A B; 
ро Philoctetes, 334 sq.; Horace, Odes, iv. 6. 1 sqq. 
Other writers, on the contrary, speak of Paris alone as the 
slayer of Achilles. See Euripides, Andromache, 655; id. 
Hecuba, 387 sq.; Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. ix. 13. 2; «d. 
Comparison of Lysander and Sulla, 4. <A very different 
version of the story connected the death of Achilles with a 
romantic passion he had conceived for Polyxena, daughter of 
Priam. It is said that Priam offered her hand in marriage 
to Achilles on condition that the siege of Troy was raised. 
In the negotiations which were carried on for this purpose 
. Achilles went alone and unarmed to the temple of Thym- 
braean Apollo and .was there treacherously assassinated, 
Deiphobus clasping him to his breast in a pretended embrace 
of friendship while Paris stabbed him with a sword. See 
J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 385—423 ; Philostratus, Heroica, 
xx. 16 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 110; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum 
Trojanum, iv. 105g. ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 57 ; Lactan- 
tius Placidus, on Statius, Achill. i. 134; Dares Phrygius, 
De excidio Trojae, 34; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 13, 143 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 36; Second Vatican Mythographer, 205). Of these 
writers, the Second Vatican Mythographer tells us that 
Achilles first saw Polyxena, Hector's sister, when she stood 
on & tower in the act of throwing down bracelets and ear- 
rings with which to ransom Hector's body, and that when 
Achilles came to the temple of the Thymbraean Apollo to 
ratify the treaty of marriage and peace, Paris lurked behind 
the image of the god and shot the confiding hero with an 
arrow. This seems to be the account of the death which _ 
Servius and Lactantius Placidus (17.сс.) followed in their brief i 
narrative. Compare Nonnus, in Westermann's Mythographs ~$ ` 
- Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, p. 382, No. 62. E 
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ES éAnpwOn тд otpatevpa. | даттоџус: 06 айтдр 
[èv Лєикӯ výs]? perà IlarpókXov, та éxatépwv 
ócTà cupulitavres. Xéyera, 06? peta Өаратор 
"AxiXXevs ev Maxdpwv výoois Meta avvotkeiv.* 

S |т@ёас: бё ёт айтф ayava, ё 8 vind Ейшауоѕ 
‘11015, Avoundns стадіф, Alas іск, 'Тєйкро$ 

ES 6 tof. | 7 дё vavomrA(a атой TG арістф viKNTH- 


1 Odrrovs: 86 abro» S: “От: @аттоуа: Tbv 'AxiAAéa E. 

2 (у Aevkf vfjoo . . . cuppltavres E: rots IarpókAov uítarres 
07Tois èv Aevki) vfiaq S. 3 Aéyerai 66 Е: kal Aéyerai S. 

4 "AxiAAebs èv Makápov vicos Mmbeíg соуокєу E: ё 
Макёроу уђсо:ѕ айтф Mfjbeiav avvoiketv S. 


1 According to Arctinus in the Aethiopis, when the body 
of Achilles was lying in state, his mother Thetis came with 
the Muses and her sisters and mourned over her dead son; 
then she snatched it away from the pyre and conveyed it to 
the White Isle; but the Greeks raised a sepulchral mound 
and held games in honour of the departed hero. See Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 34. 
Compare Homer, Od. xxiv. 43-92; Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, iii. 525-787 (the laying-out of the body, the 
lamentation of Thetis, the Nereids, and the Muses, and the 
burning of the corpse); J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 431-407 ; 
Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, iv. 13 and 15. Homer 
tells how the bones of Achilles, after his body had been 
burnt on the pyre, were laid with the bones of his friend 
Patroclus in a golden urn, made by Hephaestus, which 
Thetis had received from Dionysus. The urn was buried 
at the headland of Sigeum, according to Tzetzes and Dictys 
Cretensis. In Quintus Smyrnaeus (iii. 766-780) we read 
how Poseidon comforted Thetis by assuring her that Achilles, 
her sorrow, was not dead, for he himself would bestow on 
the departed hero an island in the Euxine Sea where he 
should be a god for evermore, worshipped with sacrifices 
by the neighbouring tribes. The promised land was the 
White Isle mentioned by Apollodorus. It is described as a 
wooded island off the mouth of the Danube. In it there was 
a temple of Achilles with an image of him; and there the 
hero was said to dwell immortal with Helen for his wife and 
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of Achilles filled the army with dismay, and they 
buried him with Patroclus in the White Isle, mixing 
the bones of the two together.! , It is said that after 
death Achilles consorts with Medea in the Isles of 
the Blest.? And they held games in his honour, at 
which Eumelus won the chariot-race, Diomedes the 
foot-racée, Ajax the quoit-match, and Teucer the 
competition in archery.? Also his arms were offered 


his friends Patroclus and Antilochus for his companions. 
There he chanted the verses of Homer, and mariners who 
sailed near the island could hear the song wafted clearly across 
the water; while such as put in to the shore or anchored off 
the coast, heard the trampling of horses, the shouts of warriors, 
and the clash of arms. See Pausanias, iii. 19. 11-13; Philo- 
stratus, Heroica, xx. 32-40. As the mortal remains of Achilles 
were buried in the Troad, and only his immortal spirit was 
said to dwell in the White Isle, the statement of Apollodorus 
that the Greeks interred him in the White Isle must be 
regarded as erroneous, whether the error is due to Apollodorus 
himself, or, as is more probable, either to his abbreviator or to 
а copyist. Perhaps in the original form of his work Apollo- 
dorus followed Arctinus in describing how Thetis snatched the 
body of Achilles from the pyre and transported it to the 
White Isle. 

? Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 810 sqq.; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 174. ‘According to the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. iv. 815), the first to affirm 
that Achilles married Medea in the Elysian Fields was the 
poet Ibycus, and the tale was afterwards repeated by Simon- 
ides. The story is unknown to Homer, who describes the 
shade of Achilles repining at his lot and striding alone in the 
Asphodel Meadow (Od. xi. 471-540). 

3 The funeral games in honour of Achilles are described at 
full Jength, in the orthodox manner, by Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, iv. 88-595. He agrees with Apollodorus in 
representing Teucer and Ajax as victorious in the contests of 
archery and quoit-throwing respectively (Posthomerica, iv. 
405 sqq., 436 sqq.) ; and he seems to have described Eumelus 
as the winner of the chariot-race (iv. 500 sqq.), but the conclu- 
sion of the race is lost through a gap in the text. 
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1 These events were narrated in the Little Iliad of Lesches. 


See Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. 
Kinkel, p. 36; compare Aristotle, Poetics, 23, p. 1459 b 4 sq. 
The contest between Ajax and Ulysses for the arms of 
Achilles was also related in the Aethiopis of Arctinus. See 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. б. Kinkel, p. 34. It 
was known to Homer (Od. xi. 542 sqq.), who tells us that the 
Trojans and Pallas Athena acted as judges and awarded the 
arms to Ulysses. А Scholiast on this passage of Homer (v. 
547) informs us that Agamemnon, unwilling to undertake the 
invidious duty of deciding between the two competitors, 
referred the dispute to the decision of the Trojan prisoners, 
inquiring of them which of the two heroes had done most harm 
to the Trojans. The prisoners decided that Ulysses was the | 
man, and the arms were therefore awarded to him. According 
to another account, which was adopted by the author of the 
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as a prize to the bravest, and Ajax and Ulysses came 
forward as competitors. The judges were the Trojans 
or, according to some, the allies, and Ulysses was 
preferred. Disordered by chagrin, Ajax planned 
a nocturnal attack on the army. And Athena 
drove him mad, and turned him, sword in hand, 
among the cattle, and in his frenzy he slaughtered 
the cattle with the herdsmen, taking them for the 
Achaeans. But afterwards he came to his senses 
and slew also himself! And Agamemnon forbade 
his body to be burnt; and he alone of all who 
fell at Ilium is buried in a coffin.? His grave is at 
Rhoeteum. 


Little Iliad, the Greeks on the advice of Nestor sent spies to 
the walls of Troy to overhear the Trojans discussing the 
respective merits of the two champions. They heard two 
girls debating the question, and thinking that she who gave 
. the preference to Ulysses reasoned the better, they decided 
accordingly. See Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 1056. 
According to Pindar (Nem. viii. 26 (45) sq.), it was the Greeks 
who by secret votes decided in favour of Ulysses. The subject 
was treated by Aeschylus in a lost play called T'he Decision 
of the Arms. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. А. 
Nauck?, pp. 57 sg. The madness and suicide of Ajax, conse- 
quent on his disappointment at not being awarded the arms, 
are the theme of Sophocles's extant tragedy Ajax. As to the 
contest for the arms, see further Quintus Smyrnaeus, Post- 
homerica, v. 121 sqq. ; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 481 sqq.; 
Zenobius, Cent. i. 43; Hyginus, Fab. 107 ; Ovid, Metamorph. 
xii. 620-628, xiii. 1-398. Quintus Smyrnaeus and Tzetzes 
agree in representing the Trojan captives as the judges in the 
dispute, while Ovid speaks of the Greek chiefs sitting in 
judgment and deciding in favour of Ulysses. According to 
Zenobius (/.c.), Ajax in his frenzy scourged two rams, believing 
that he was scourging Agamemnon and Menelaus. This 
account is based on the description of the frenzy of Ajax in 
Sophocles (Ajax, 97-110, 237—244). 

* Similarly the author of the Little Iliad said that the body 
of Ajax was not burned, but placed in a coffin **on account of 
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the wrath of the king." See Eustathius on Homer, ІІ. ii. 557, 
p. 285. Philostratus tells us that the body was laid in the 
earth by direction of the seer Calchas, ** because suicides may 
not lawfully receive the burial by fire" (Heroica, xiii. 7). 
This was probably the true reason for the tradition that the 
corpse was not cremated in the usual vey For the ghosts of 
suicides appear to be commonly dreaded; hence unusual 
modes of disposing of their bodies are adopted in order to 
render their spirits powerless for mischief. For example, the 
Baganda of Central Africa, who commonly bury their dead in 
the earth, burn the bodies of suicides on waste land or at 
cross-roads in order to destroy the ghosts; for they believe 
that if the ghost of a suicide is not thus destroyed, it will 
tempt other people to imitate its example. Аз an additional 
precaution everyone who passed the place where the body of 
a suicide had been burnt threw some grass or a few sticks on 
the spot, “зо as to prevent the ghost from catching him, in 
case it had not been destroyed.” For the same reason, if a 
man took his life by hanging himself on a tree, the tree was 
torn up by the roots and burned with the body; if he had 
killed himself in a house, the house was pulled down and. 
the materials consumed with fire; for **people feared to live 
in а house in which а suicide had taken place, lest they 
too should be tempted to commit the same crime." See 
J. Roscoe, The Baganda (London, 1911), pp. 20 sg., 289. 
Similar customs prevailed among the Banyoro, а neighbour- 
ing nation of Central Africa. ‘‘It was said to be necessary 
to destroy & tree upon which a person had hanged himself 
and to burn down a house in which а person had committed - 
suicide, otherwise they would be а danger to people in 

eneral and would influence them to commit suicide." See J. 
Коз. The Northern Bantu (Cambridge, 1915), pp. 24 sq. 
(where, however, the burning of the body is not expressly men- 
tioned). Inlike manner the Hos of Togoland, in West Africa, 
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When the war had already lasted ten years, and the 
Greeks were despondent, Calchas prophesied to them 
that Troy could not be taken unless they had the bow 


are much afraid of the ghost of a suicide. They believe that the 
ghost of & man who has hanged himself will torment the first 
person who sees the body. Hence when the relations of such 
a man approach the corpse they protect themselves against the 
ghost by wearing magical cords and smearing their faces with 
a magical powder. The tree on which a man hanged himself 
is cut down, and the branch on which he tied the fatal noose 
is lopped off. To this branch the corpse is then tied and 
dragged ruthlessly through the woods, over stones and through 
thorny bushes, to the place where “ men of blood,” that is, all 
who die a violent death, are buried. There they dig a shallow 
grave in great haste and throw the body in. Having done so 
they run home; for they say that the ghosts of ‘‘men of 
blood ” fling stones at such as do not retreat fast enough, and 
that he who is struck by one of these stones must die. The 
houses of such men are broken down and burnt. А suicide is 
believed to defile the land and to prevent rain from falling. 
Hence the district where a man has killed himself must be puri- 
fied by a sacrifice offered to the Earth-god. See J. Spieth, 
Die Ewe-Stämme (Berlin, 1906), pp. 272, 274, 276 sq. 
756, 758. As to the special treatment of the bodies of 
suicides, see К. Lasch, ‘‘ Die Behandlung der Leiche des 
Selbstmórders," Globus, lxxvi. (Brunswick, 1899, pp. 63—66.) 
In the Ajax of Sophocles the rites of burial are at first 
refused, but afterwards conceded, to the dead body of Ajax ; 
and though these ceremonies are not described, we may 
assume that they included the burning of the corpse on a 
pyre. This variation from what appears to be the usual 
iradition may have been introduced by Sophocles out of 
deference to the religious feelings of the Athenians, who wor- 
shipped Ajax as a hero, and who would have been shocked 
to think of his remains being denied the ordinary funeral 
honours. See Jebb’s Introduction to his edition of the Ajax 
(Cambridge, 1896), pp. xxix. sgg. As to the worship of Ajax 
at Athens, see Pausanias, i. 35. 3; Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum, ii. Nos. 467-471; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum?, No. 717, vol. ii. p. 370. From these 
inscriptions we learn that the Athenian youths used to sail 
across every year to Salamis and there sacrifice to Ajax. 
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though with many poetic embellishments, Quintus Smyr- 
naeus, Posthomerica, ix. 325-479 (the fetching of Philoctetes 
from Lemnos and the kealing of him by Podalirius), x. 206 sqq. 
(Paris wounded to death by the arrows of Philoctetes). The 
story was told somewhat differently by Lesches in the Little 
Iliad. According to him, the prophecy that Troy could not 
be taken without the help of Philoctetes was uttered, not by 
Calchas, but by the Trojan seer Helenus, whom Ulysses had 
captured ; Philoctetes was brought from Lemnos by Diomedes 
alone, and he was healed, not by Podalirius, but by Machaon. 
The account of Tzetzes (Posthomerica, 571-595) agrees with 
that of Lesches in respect of the prophecy of Helenus and the 
cure by Machaon. Sophocles also followed the Little Iliad in 
putting the prophecy in the mouth of the captured Trojan 
seer Helenus (Philoctetes, 604-613). Compare Tzetzes, Schol. 


! These events are related in proe the same way, 
y 


. on Lycophron, 911. In their plays on the subject (see 
^above, note on Epitome, ii. 27) Euripides and Sophocles 


differed as to the envoys whom the Greeks sent to bring the 
wounded Philoctetes from Lemnos to Troy. According to 
Euripides, with whom Apollodorus, Quintus Smyrnaeus, and 
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and arrows of Hercules fighting on their side. On 
hearing that, Ulysses went with Diomedes to Philo- 
ctetes in Lemnos, and having by craft got possession 
of the bow and arrows he persuaded him to sail to 
Troy. So he went, and after being cured by Poda- 
lirius, he shot Alexander! ‘After the death of 
Alexander, Helenus and Deiphobus quarrelled as to 
which of them should marry Helen ; and as Deipho- 
bus was preferred, Helenus left Troy and abode in 
Іда.2 But as Chalcas said that Helenus knew the 
oracles that protected the city, Ulysses waylaid and 
captured him and brought him to the camp; and 
Helenus was forced to tell how Шит could be 


Hyginus (Fab. 103) agree, the envoys were Ulysses and 
Diomedes; according to Sophocles, they were Ulysses and 
Neoptolemus, son of Achilles. See Dio Chrysostom, Or. lii. 
vol. ii. p. 161, ed. L. Dindorf; Jebb's Introduction to his 
edition of Sophocles, Philoctetes (Cambridge, 1898), pp. xv. 
8qq.; T'ragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed A. Nauck, pp. 
613 sqq. However, while Sophocles diverges from what seems 
to have been the usual story by representing Neoptolemus in- 
stead of Diomedes as the companion of Ulysses on this errand, 
he implicitly recognizes the other version by putting it iu the 
mouth of the merchant (Philoctetes, 570-597). A painting at 
the entrance to the acropolis of Athens represented Ulysses or 
Diomedes (it is uncertain which) in the act of carrying off the 
bow of Philoctetes. See Pausanias, i. 22. 6, with my com- 
mentary (vol. ii. pp. 263 sg.). The combat between Philoctetes 
and Paris is described by John Malalas, Chronogr. v. pp. 110 
sq., ed. L. Dindorf. 

2 Compare Conon, Narrat. 34; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
ii. 166. The marriage of Deiphobus to Helen after the death 
of Paris was related in the Little Iliad. See Proclus, in 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 36. 
Compare J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 600 sq.; id. Schol. on 
Lycophron, 143, 168; Euripides, T'roades, 959 sq. ; Scholiast 
on Homer, Il. xxiv. 251, and on Od. iv. 276; Dictys Cretensis, 
Bellum Trojanum, iv. 22. The marriage was seemingly 
known to Homer (Od. iv. 276). | 
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1 As to the capture of Helenus and his prophecy, see, ^. c 
Sophocles, Philoctetes, 604 sqq., 1337 sqq. ; Conon, Narrat... ' 
34; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 571-579 ; id. Chiliades, vi. V 
508-515 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 166 ; Dictys Cretensis, 
Bellum Trojanum, ii. 18. The mode of his capture and the 
substance of his prophecies were variously related. 'The need 
of fetching the bones of Pelops is mentioned by Tzetzes among 
the predictions of Helenus; and the necessity of obtaining 
the Palladium is recorded by Conon and Servius. According 
to Pausanias (v. 13. 4), it was а shoulder-blade of Pelops 
that was brought from Pisa. to Troy; on the return from 
Troy the bone was lost in а shipwreck, but afterwards 
recovered by a fisherman. 

? As to the Palladium, see above, iii. 12. 3. 

* As to the fetching of Neoptolemus from Scyros, see 
Homer, Od. xi. 506 sqq. ; the Little Iliad of Lesches, summa- 
rized by Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
G. Kinkel, pp. 36 sq.; Pindar, Paean, vi. 98 sqq., ed. Sandys ; 
Sophocles, Philoctetes, 343—356 ; Philostratus Junior, Imag. 
2; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 57-113, vii. 169- 
430 ; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 523—534. Apollodorus agrees 
with Sophocles in saying that the Greek envoys who fetched 
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taken,! to wit, first, if the bones of Pelops were 
brought to them; next, if Neoptolemus fought for 
them; and third, if the Palladium,? which had fallen 
from heaven, were stolen from Troy, for while it was 
within the walls the city could not be taken. „у 

On hearing these things the Greeks caused the 
bones of Pelops to be fetched, and they sent Ulysses 
and Phoenix to Lycomedes at Scyros, and these two 
persuaded him to let Neoptolemus go.3 On coming to 
the camp and receiving his father's arms from Ulysses, 
who willingly resigned them, Neoptolemus slew many 


Neoptolemus from Scyros were Ulysses and Phoenix. Accord- 

ing to Quintus Smyrnaeus, they were Ulysses and Diomedes. 

Ulysses is the only envoy mentioned by Homer, Lesches, and 
Tzetzes ; and Phoenix is the only envoy mentioned by Philo- 

stratus. Pindar speaks vaguely of ‘‘ messengers.” In this pas- 

sage I have adopted Wagner’s conjecture weifovo: «ab Tbv 
NeoxTóAeuov проёсдси, ** persuaded him to let Neoptolemus go.” 

If this conjecture is not accepted, we seem forced to translate 
the passage ‘‘ persuaded Neoptolemus to venture.” But I сап: 

not cite any exact parallel to such a use of the middle of «petu. 
When employed absolutely, the verb seems often to convey 
а bad meaning. Thus Demosthenes uses it in the sense of 
*throwing away a chance," ‘‘neglecting an opportunity " 
(Or. xix. De falsa legatione, p. 388, 83 150, 152, uh *póec0a:, 

ob xponoecGa:). Iphicrates employed it with the same signi- 
ficance (quoted by Aristotle, Rhetoric, ii. 23. 6 Sióri яроєіто). - 
Aristotle applied the verb to а man who had ** thrown away." 
his health (Nicom. Ethics, iii. 5. 14, тбте pèv обу ё ўу айтф uh 
voceiv, жроєдёуф 8 oUkéri, стер où ёфёут: Al0oy ёт’ айтфу 
$vrarbv àvaAaBetir). However, elsewhere Aristotle uses the 
word to describe the lavish liberality of generous men (Ehe- 
toric, i. 9. 6, «Їта ў éAevOepiórns* wpolevrai yàp kal ойк ёута- 
ywviCovrar wep) TGy Хрпиќтоу, dv цаћіста eplevrar &ААХо!). In 
the present passage of Apolledorus, if Wagner’s emendation 
is not accepted, we might perhaps read <иђ > ярбєсба: and 
translate, “© persuaded Neoptolemus not to throw away the 
chance." But it is better to acquiesce in Wagner's simple 
and probable correction. 
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> — ! As to the single combat of Eurypylus and Neoptolemus, 
and the death of Eurypylus, see Homer, Od. хі. 516—521 ; the 
Little Iliad of Lesches, summarized by Proclus, in Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 37; Quintus Smyr- 
naeus, Posthomerica, viii. 198—290; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 
560—565 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, iv. 17. Eury- 
pulus was king of Mysia. At first his mother Astyoche 
refused to let him go to the Trojan war, but Priam overcame 
her scruples by the present of a golden vine. See Scholiast 
on Honier, Od. xi. 520. The brief account which Apollodorus 
gives of the death of Eurypylus agrees closely with the equally 
summary narrative of Proclus. Sophocles composed a tragedy 
on the subject, of which some very mutilated fragments have 
been discovered in Egypt. See T'he Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 146 sqq. ; A. S. Hunt, Tragi- 
> corum Graecorum Fragmenta Papyracea nuper reperta (Ox- 
ford, the Clarendon Press ; no date, no pagination). 
"e 2 These events were narrated in the Little Iliad of Lesches, 
. . as we learn from the summary of Proclus (E picorum Graec- 
orum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 37), which runs thus: 
** And Ulysses, having disfigured himself, comes as a spy to 
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of the Trojans. Afterwards, Eurypylus, son of Tele- 
phus, arrived to fight for the Trojans, bringing a great 
force of Mysians. He performed doughty deeds, but 
was slain by Neoptolemus.! And Ulysses went with 
Diomedes by night to the city, and there he let Dio- 
medes wait, and after disfiguring himself and putting 
on mean attire he entered unknown into the city as 
a beggar. And being recognized by Helen, he with 
her help stole away the Palladium, and after killing 
many of the guards, brought it to the ships with the 
aid of Diomedes.? , 


Troy, and being recognized by Helen he makes a compact 
with her concerning the capture of the city; and having 
slain some of the Trojans he arrives at the ships. And after 
these things he with Diomedes conveys the Palladium out of 
Ilium." From this it appears that Ulysses made two different 
expeditions to Troy: in one of them he went by himself as a 
spy in mean attire, and being recognized by Helen concerted 
with her measures for betraying Troy to the Greeks ; in the 
other he went with Diomedes, and together the two stole the 
Palladium. The former of these expeditions is described by 
Homer in the Odyssey (iv. 242 sqq.), where Helen tells how 
Ulysses disfigured himself with wounds, and disguising him- 
self in mean attire came as à beggar to Troy ; how she alone 
detected him, wormed the secrets of the Greeks out of him, 
and having sworn not to betray him till he had returned in 
safety to the ships, let him go free, whereupon on his way 
back he killed many Trojans. Euripides also relates this 
visit of Ulysses to Troy, adding that Helen revealed his 
presence to Hecuba, who spared his life and sent him out of 
the country (Hecuba, 239-250). These two quite distinct 
expeditions of Ulysses have been confused and blended into 
one by Apollodorus. As to the joint expedition of Ulysses 
and Diomedes to Troy, and the stealing of the Palladium, see 
further Conon, Narrat. 34; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Postho- 
merica, x. 350-360; Scholiast on Homer, Il. vi. 311; J. 
Malalas, Chronogr. v. pp. 109, 111 sq., ed. L. Dindorf ; Zeno- 
bius, Cent. iii. 8; Apostolius, Cent. vi. 15; Suidas, s.vv. 
Д:орћдеоѕ avdyxn and Палла:оу; Hesychius, s.v. Awufjbetos 
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avdyxn; Eustathius, on Homer, Il. x. 531, p. 822; Scholiast 
on Plato, Republic, vi. 4935; Virgil, Aen. ii. 162-170 ; Ser- 
vius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 166; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Tro- 
janum, v. 5 and 8 sq. The narrative of Apollodorus suggests 
that Ulysses had the principal share in the exploit. But 
according to another and seemingly more prevalent tradition 
it was Diomedes who really bore off the image. This emerges 
particularly from Conon's account. Diomedes, he tells us, 
mounted on the shoulders of Ulysses, and having thus scaled 
the wall, he refused to draw his comrade up after him, and 
went in search of the Palladium. Having secured it, he re- 
turned with it to Ulysses, and together they retraced their 
steps to the Greek cainp. But by the way the crafty Ulysses 
conceived the idea of murdering his companion and making 
himself master of the fateful image. So he dropped behind 
Diomedes and drew his sword. But the moon shone full ; and 
as he raised his arm to strike, the flash of the blade in the 
moonlight caught the eye of the wary Diomedes. He faced 
round, drew his sword, and, upbraiding the other with his 
cowardice, drove him before him, while he beat the back of 
the recreant with the flat of his sword. "This incident gave 
rise to the proverb, ‘‘ Diomedes's compulsion,” applied to 
such as did what they were forced to do by dire necessity. 
The proverb is similarly explained by the other Greek proverb- 
writers and lexicographers cited above, except that, instead 
of the flash of the sword in the moonlight, they say it was 
the shadow of the sword raised to strike him which attracted 
the attention of Diomedes. The picturesque story appears to 
have been told in the Little Iliad (Hesychius, s.v. Arouhdecos 
&ráyxn). According to one account, Diomedes and Ulysses 
made their way into the Trojan citadel through а sewer (Ser- 
vius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 166), indeed a narrow and muddy 
sewer, as Sophocles called it in the play which he composed 
оп the subject. See Julius Pollux, ix. 49; T'he Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. p. 36, frag. 367. 
Rome affirmed that the Palladium was treacherously surren- 
dered to the Greck heroes by Theano, the priestess of the 
goddess (Scholiast on Homer, ЇЇ. vi. 311; Suidas, s.v. Marad- 
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But afterwards he invented the construction of 
the Wooden Horse and suggested it to Epeus, who 
was an architect! Epeus felled timber on Ida, 


6:0») ; to this step she was said to have been instigated b 
her husband Antenor (J. Malalas, Chronogr. v. p. 109, ed. 
L. Dindorf ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, v. 5and 8). 
As to Theano in her capacity of priestess, see Homer, J]. vi. 
297 sqq. 

The theft of the Palladium furnished a not infrequent sub- 
ject to Greek artists ; but the artistic, like the literary, tra- 
dition was not agreed on the question whether the actual 
thief was Diomedes or Ulysses. бее my note on Pausanias, 
i. 22. 6 (vol. ii. pp. 264 sq.). 

1 Asto the stratagem of the Wooden Horse, by which Troy 
is said to have been captured, see Homer, Od. iv. 271-289, 
vii. 492-515, xi. 523-532; the Little Iliad of Lesches, 
summarized by Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. С. Kinkel, p. 37; the Ilii Persis (“Sack of Troy”) by 
Arctinus, summarized by Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. С. Kinkel, p. 49; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Post- 
homerica, xii. 23—83, 104—156, 218-443, 539-585, xiii. 21-59; 
Tryphiodorus, Ezcidium Ilii, 57-541; J. Tzetzes, Posthom- 
erica, 629—723 ; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 930; Virgil, Aen. 
i. 13-267; Hyginus, Fab. 108; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum 
Trojanum, v. 9 and 11 sq. The story is only alluded to by 
Homer, but was no doubt fully told by Lesches and Arctinus, 
though of their narratives we possess only the brief abstracts 
of Proclus. The accounts of later writers, such as Virgil, 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Tryphiodorus, Tzetzes, and Apollodorus 
himself, are probably based on the works of these early cyclic 
poets. The poem of Arctinus, if we may judge by Proclus's 
abstract, opened with the deliberations of the Trojans about 
the Wooden Horse, and from the similarity of the abstract to 
the text of Apollodorus we may infer that our author followed 
Arctinus generally, though not in all details ; for instance, he 
differed from Arctinus in regard to the affair of Laocoon and 
his sons. See below. 

With the stratagem of the Wooden Horse we may compare 
the stratagem by which, in the war of Independence waged by 
the United Provinces against Spain, Prince Maurice contrived 
to make himself master of Breda. The city was then held by 
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& Spanish garrison, which received its supply of fuel by boats. 
The master of one of these boats, Adrian Vandenberg by name, 
noticed that in the absence of the governor there was great 
negligence in conducting the examination to which all boats 
were subjected before they were allowed to enter the town. 
This suggested to Vandenberg a plan for taking the citadel by 
surprise. He communicated his plan to Prince Maurice, who 
readily embraced it. Accordingly the boat was loaded in 
appearance with turf as usual; but the turf was supported by 
a floor of planks fixed at the distance of several feet from the 
bottom ; and beneath this floor seventy picked soldiers were 

laced under the command of an able officer named Harauguer. 

he boat had but a few miles to sail, yet through unexpected 
accidents several days passed before they could reach Breda. 
The wind veered against them, the melting ice (for it was the 
month of February) retarded their course, and the boat, having 
struck upon a bank, was so much damaged that the soldiers 
were for some time up to their knees in water. Their provi- 
sions were almost spent, and to add to their anxieties one of 
their number was seized with a violent cough, which, if it had 
continued, would inevitably have betrayed them to the enemy. 
The man generously entreated his comrades to kill him, 
offering them his own sword for the purpose; but they as 
generously refused, and happily the soldier's cough left him 
before they approached the walls. Even the leak in the boat 
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and constructed the horse with a hollow interior and 
an opening in the sides. Into this horse Ulysses 
persuaded fifty (or, according to the author of the 
Litile Iliad, three thousand) of the doughtiest to 
enter,! while the rest, when night had fallen, were 
to burn their tents, and, putting to sea, to lie to off 
Tenedos, but to sail back to land after the ensuing 
night. They followed the advice of Ulysses and 
introduced the doughtiest into the horse, after 
appointing Ulysses their leader and engraving on 


was stopped by some accident. On reaching the fortifications 
the boat was searched, but only in the most superficial manner. 
Still the danger was great, for the turf was immediately 
purchased and the soldiers of the garrison set to work to 
unload it. They would soon have uncovered the planks and 
detected the ambush, if the ready-witted master of the boat 
had not first amused them with his discourse and then invited 
them to drink wine with him. The offer was readily accepted. 
The day wore on, darkness fell, and the Spanish soldiers were 
all drunk or asleep. At dead of night Harauguer and his men 
issued from the boat, and dividing into two bodies they 
attacked the guards and soon made themselves masters of two 
gates. Seized with a panic, the garrison fled the town. 
Prince Maurice marched in and took possession of the citadel. 
These events happened in the year 1590. See Robert Watson, 
History of the Reign of Philip the Second, Fourth Edition 
(London, 1785), bk. xxi. vol. iii. pp. 157-161. 

1 According to Tzetzes the number of men who entered 
into the Wooden Horse was twenty-three, and he gives the 
names of them all (Posthomerica, 641—650). Quintus Smyr- 


- ` paeus gives the names of thirty, and he says that there were 


more of them (Posthomerica, xii. 314—335). He informs us 
that the maker of the horse, Epeus, entered last and drew 
up the ladder after him ; and knowing how to open and shut 
the trapdoor, he sat by the bolt. To judge by Homer's 
description of the heroes in the Horse (Od. xi. 526 sqq.), the 
hearts of most of them failed them, for they blubbered and 
their knees knocked together; but Neoptolemus never 
blenched and kept fumbling with the hilt of his sword. 
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1 As to these deliberations of the Trojans, compare Homer, 
Od. viii. 505 sqq.; Arctinus, Ilii Persis, summarized b 
Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, 
p. 49; Tryphiodorus, Excidium Ilii, 250 sqq. 

2 Compare the Jl Persis of Arctinus, Summarized by 
Proclus, in Zpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. б. Kinkel, 

. 49; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Roman. i. 48. 2; ж 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xii. 444—497 ; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 347 ; Virgil, Aen. ii. 199-227 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 135 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 201; Scriptores rerum 
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the horse an inscription which signified, “ For their 
return home, the Greeks dedicate this.thankoffering 
to Athena.” But they themselves burned their 
tents, and leaving Sinon, who was to light a beacon 
as a signal to them, they put to sea by night, and lay 
to off Tenedos. 

And at break of day, when the Trojans beheld the 
camp of the Greeks deserted and believed that they 
had fled, they with great joy dragged the horse, and 
stationing it beside the palace of Priam deliberated 
what they should do. As Cassandra said that there 
was an armed force in it, and she was further con- 
firmed by Laocoon, the seer, some were for burning 
it, and others for throwing it down a precipice; but 
as most were in favour of sparing it as a votive 
offering: sacred to a divinity,! they betook them to 
sacrifice and feasting. | However, Apollo sent them 
a sign ; for two serpents swam through the sea from 
the neighbouring islands and devoured the sons of 
Laocoon.?, And when night fell, and all were 


mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 144 sq. (Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 207). According to Arctinus, our 
oldest authority for the tragedy of Laocoon, the two serpents 
killed Laocoon himself and one of his sons. UE 
Virgil, Hyginus, and Servius, they killed Laocoon and both 
his sons. According to Quintus Smyrnaeus, the serpents 
killed the two sons but spared the father, who lived to lament 
their fate. This last seems to have been the version followed 
by Apollodorus. The reason of the calamity which befel 
Laocoon is explained by Servius on the authority of Euphorion. 
He tells us that when the Greek army landed in the Troad, 
the Trojans stoned the priest of Poseidon to death, because 
he had not, by offering sacrifices to the sea-god, prevented 
the invasion. Accordingly, when the Greeks seemed to be 
departing, it was deemed advisable to sacrifice to Poseidon, 
no doubt in order to induce him to give the Greeks a stormy 
passage. But the priesthood was vacant, and it was necessary 
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to choose a priest by lot. The lot fell on Laocoon, priest of 
the Thymbraean Apollo, but he had incurred the wrath of 
Apollo by sleeping with his wife in front of the divine image, 
and for this sacrilege he perished with his two sons. "This 
narrative helps us to understand the statement of Apollodorus 
that the two serpents were sent by Apollo for asign. Accord- 
ing to Tzetzes, the death of Laocoon's son took place in the 
temple-of the Thymbraean Apollo, the scene of the crime 
thus becoming the scene of the punishment. Sophocles wrote 
а tragedy on the subject of Laocoon, but though a few frag- 
ments of the play have survived, its contents are unknown. 
See Tragicorum | Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, 
pp. 211 sqq. ; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C Pearson, 
vol. ii. pp. 38 sqq. In modern times the story of Laocoon is 
probably even better known from the wonderful group of 
statuary in the Vatican than from the verses of Virgil. 'That 
group, the work of three Rhodian sculptors, graced the 
palace of the emperor Titus in the time of Pliny, who de- 
clared that it was to be preferred to any other work either of 
sculpture or painting (Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 37). Lessing took 
the group for the text of his famous essay on the comparative 
limitations of poetry and art. 

1 The beacon-light kindled by the deserter and traitor 
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plunged in sleep, the Greeks drew near by sea from 
Tenedos, and Sinon kindled the beacon on the grave 
of Achilles to guide them.! And Helen, going round 
the horse, called the chiefs, imitating the voices ot 
each of their wives. But when Anticlus would 
have answered, Ulysses held fast his mouth.?, And 
when they thought that their foes were asleep, they 
opened the horse and came forth with their arms. 
The first, Echion, son of Portheus, was killed by leap- 
ing from it ; but the rest let themselves down by a 
rope, and lighted on the walls, and having opened the 
gates they admitted their comrades who had landed 
from Tenedos. And marching, arms in hand, into 


Sinon to guide the Greeks across the water to the doomed 
city is à regular feature in the narratives of the taking of 
Troy ; but the only other writer who mentions that it shone 
from the grave of Achilles is Tryphiodorus, who adds that all 
night long there blazed a light like the full moon above Helen's 
- chamber, for she too was awake and signalling to the enemy, 
while all the town was plunged in darkness and silence; the 
sounds of revelry and music had died away, and not even the 
barking of а dog broke the stillness of the summer night. 
See Tryphiodorus, Excidium Ilii, 487-521. That the poet 
conceived the fall of Troy to have happened in the summer 
time is shown by his describing how the Trojans wreathed 
the mane of the Wooden Horse with flowers culled on river 
banks, and how the women spread carpets. of roses under 
its feet (verses 316 sq., 340—344). For these flowers of fancy 
Tryphiodorus is severely taken to task by the pedantic 
Tzetzes on the ground that Troy fell at midwinter ; and he 
clinches the lesson administered to his predecessor by observ- 
ing that he had learned from Orpheus, ‘‘ who had it from 
another man," never to tell a lie. Such was the state of the 
Higher Criticism at Byzantium in the twelfth century of our 
era. See J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 100—707. 

? This incident is derived from Homer, Od. iv. 274—989. ~ 
It is copied and told with fuller details by Tryphiodorus, who _ 
says that Anticlus expired under the iron grip of Ulysses 
(Excidium Ilii, 463—490). - 
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! As to the death of Priam at the altar, compare Arctinus, 
Ilii Persis, summarized by Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 49; Euripides, T'roades, 16 sq., 
481—483 ; id. Hecuba, 22-24; Pausanias, iv. 17. 4; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiii. 220—250 ; Tryphiodorus, Zxci- 
dium Ilii, 634—639 ; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 732 sq. ; Virgil, 
Aen. ii. 533—558 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum T'rojanum, v. 12. 
According to Lesches, the ruthless Neoptolemus dragged 
Priam from the altar and despatched him at his own door. 
See Pausanias, x. 27. 2, with my note (vol. v. p. 371). The 
summary account of Proclus agrees almost verbally with the ' 
equally summary account of Apollodorus. 

? Ulysses and Menelaus.were bound by ties of hospitality 
to Antenor; for when they went as ambassadors to Troy to 
treat of the surrender of Helen, he entertained them hospi- 
tably in his house. See Homer, Jl. iii. 203—207. Moreover, 
Antenor had advocated the surrender of Helen and her 
property to the Greeks. See Homer, Jl. iii. 347-353. 
According to Lesches, one of Antenor’s sons, Lycaon, was 
wounded in the sack of Troy, but Ulysses recognized him 
and carried him safe out of the чау, See Pausanias, х. 26. 8. 
Sophocles composed a tragedy on the subject of Antenor and 
his sons, in which he said that at the storming of Troy the 
Greeks hung а leopard's skin in front of Antenor's house in 
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the city, they entered the houses and slew the 
sleepers. Neoptolemus slew Priam, who had taken 
refuge at the altar of Zeus of the Courtyard.! But 
when Glaucus, son of Antenor, fled to his house, 
Ulysses and Menelaus recognized and rescued him 
by their armed intervention.? Aeneas took up his 
father Anchises and fled, and the Greeks let him 
alone on account of his piety.? But Menelaus slew 
Deiphobus and led away Helen to the ships*; and 
Aethra, mother of Theseus, was also led away by 
Demophon and Acamas, the sons of Theseus; for 
they say that they afterwards went to Troy.’ And 


token that it was to be respected by the soldiery. See Strabo, 
xiii. 1. 53, p. 608. In Polygnotus's great picture of the sack 
of Troy, which was one of the sights of Delphi, the painter 
depicted the house of Antenor with the leopard's skin hung 
on the wall; in front of it were to be seen Antenor and his 
wife, with their children, including Glaucus, while beside 
them servants were lading an ass, to indicate the long journey 
which the exiles were about to undertake. See Pausanias, x. 
27. 3 sg. According to Roman tradition, Antenor led a colony 
of Enetians to the head of the Adriatic, where the people 
were thenceforth called Venetians (Livy i.1). As to Sophocles's 
play, The Antenorids, see Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck?, p. 160; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. 
C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 86 sqq. 

3 Compare Xenophon, C . 1. 15; Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, xiii. 315—327 ; Virgil, Aen. ii. 699 sqq. 

* Compare Arctinus, Ilii Persis, summarized by Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 49: 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiii. 354 sgq. ; Tryphio- 
dorus, Excidium Ilii, 627-633; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 
729—731; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum T'rojanum, v. 12. Dei- 
phobus had married Helen after the death of Paris. See 
above, Epitome, v. 8. 9. 

. è Compare Arctinus, Ilit Persis, summarized by Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 50; 
Pausanias, x. 25. 8; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, 
xiii. 496—543; Scholia on Euripides, Hecuba, 123, and 
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Полит бё emi TQ 'Ay(XMéos тафә катё- 


154 <той:>то T Wagner: 8:a:7d ть E. 
* For BAérew we should perhaps read 8Aére:. 


ou Troades, 31; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, 
v. 13. Homer mentions Aethra as one of the handmaids of 
Helen at Troy (Il iii. 53). Quintus Smyrnaeus (/.с.) has 
described at length the recognition of the grandmother by 
the grandsons, who, according to Hellanicus, went to Troy 
for the purpose of rescuing or ransoming her (Scholiast on 
Euripides, Hecuba, 123). The recognition was related also 
by Lesches (Pausanias, [.с.). Aethra had been taken prisoner 
at Athens by Castor and Pollux when they rescued their 
sister Helen. бее above, iii. 7. 4, Epitome, i. 23. On the 
chest of Cypselus at Olympia the artist portrayed Helen 
setting her foot on Aethra's head and tugging at her hand- 
maid's hair. See Pausanias, v. 19. 3; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 
xi. vol. i. p. 179, ed. L. Dindorf. 

! As to the violence offered to Cassandra by Ajax, com- 
pare Arctinus, Ilii Peres, summarized by Proclus, in Epi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 49 sq. ; 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xiii. 66, referring to Callimachus ; 
Pausanias, i. 15. 2, v. 11. 6, v. 19. 5, x. 96. 3, x. 31. 2; 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiii. 420—429; Tryphio- 
dorus, Excidóum Ili, 647—650 ; Virgil, Aen. ii. 403—406; 
Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, v. 12; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol i. p. 55 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 181).  Arctinus described how, in 
dragging Cassandra from the image of Athena, at which she 
had taken refuge, Ajax drew down the image itself. This 
incident was carved on the chest of Cypselus at Olympia 
(Pausanias, v. 19. 5), and painted by Polygnotus in his great 
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the Locrian Ajax, seeing Cassandra clinging to the 
wooden image of Athena, violated her; therefore 
they say that the image looks to heaven.! 

And having slain the Trojans, they set fire to the 
city and divided the spoil among them. Апа having 
sacrificed to all the gods, they threw Astyanax from 
the battlements? and slaughtered Polyxena on the 


picture of the sack of Troy at Delphi (Pausanias, x. 26. 3). 
The Scholiast on Homer (/.c.) and Quintus Smyrnaeus describe 
how the image of Athena turned up its eyes to the roof in 
horror at the violence offered to the suppliant. 

3 Compare Arctinus, Ilii Persis, summarized by Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 50; 
Euripides, T'roades, 719-739, 1133-1135; id. Andromache, 
8-11; Pausanias, x. 26. 9; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, 
xiii. 251-257 ; Tryphiodorus, Excidium Ilii, 644-646 ; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 1263; Scholiast on Euripides, Andro- 
mache, 10; Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 415-417 ; Hyginus, Fab. 
109; Seneca, Troades, 524 sqq., 1063 sqq. While ancient 
writers generally agree that Astyanax was killed by being 
thrown from a tower at or after the sack of Troy, they differ 
as to the agent of his death. Arctinus, as reported by Proclus, 
says merely that he was killed by Ulysses. Tryphiodorus 
reports that he was hurled by Ulysses from а high tower. Оп 
the other hand, Lesches in the Little Iliad said that it was - 
Neoptolemus who snatched Astyanax from his mother's lap 
and cast him down from the battlements (J. Tzetzes and 
Pausanias, /lcc.) According to Euripides and Seneca, the 
murder of the child was not perpetrated in hot blood during 
the sack of Troy, but was deliberately executed after the 
capture of the city in pursuance of а decree passed by the 
Greeks in a regular assembly. This seems to have been the 
version followed by Apollodorus, who apparently regarded the 
death of Astyanax as a sacrifice, like the slaughter of Polyxena 
on the grave of Achilles. But the killing of Astyanax was 
not thus viewed by our other ancient authorities, unless we 
except Seneca, who describes how Astyanax leaped voluntarily 
from the wall, while Ulysses was reciting the words of the 
soothsayer Calchas and invoking the cruel gods to attend the 
rite. 
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сфаЁау. XauBáver ё ' Ayauépvov цёр кат’ étai- 
perov Kacávópav, NeomróXeuos бё ' Avópópayqv, 
‘OdSvacets бё ‘“ExaBnv. @ è Cv Réyovow, 
EXevos avrny AapBavet, xai Sraxopicbeis eis 
Xeppovncov cvv aùr) кура yevopévny Oarre, 
ёда viv réyerat Kuvos ojpa. Aaodteny uev yap — 
кал\є Tov IIpiáuov Ovyatépwv d:adépoveay Bre- 
móvTOV партои үў ҳасрат: atréxpuwev. | ws бё 


1 As to the sacrifice of Polyxena on the grave of Achilles, 
see Arctinus, Ilit Persis, summarized by Proclus, in Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 50; Euripides, 
Hecuba, 107 sqq., 218 sqq., 391-393, 521-582; Quintus Smyr- 
naeus, Posthomer ica, xiv. 210-328; Tryphiodorus, Excidium 
Ilii, 686 sq.; "Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 323; Hyginus, 
Fab. 110; Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 439-480; Seneca, T'roades, 
168 sqq., 938-944, 1118-1164; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Tro- 
janum, v. 13; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 322. According to 
Euripides and Seneca, the ghost of Achilles appeared above 
his grave and demanded the sacrifice of the maiden. Others 
said that the spirit of the dead showed himself in a dream to 
Neoptolemus (so Quintus Smyrnaeus) or to Agamemnon (so 
Ovid). In Quintus Smyrnaeus the ghost threatens to keep 
the Greeks windbound at Troy until they have complied with 
his demand, and accordingly the offering of the sacrifice is 
followed by a great calm. Euripides seems to have contem- 

lated the sacrifice, in primitive fashion, as & means of 

urnishing the ghost with the blood needed to quench his 
thirst (Hecuba, 391—393, 536 sq.) ; but Seneca represents the 
host as desiring to have Polyxena as his wife in the Elysian 
Fields (Troades, 938-944). A more romantic turn is given 
to the tradition by Philostratus, who says that after the 
death of Achilles, and before the fall of Troy, the amorous 
Polyxena stole out from the city and stabbed herself to death 
on the grave of Achilles, that she might be his bride in the 
other world. бее Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 18; 14. Vit. 
Apollon. iv. 16. 4. According to the usual tradition, it was 
Neoptolemus who slew the maiden on his father's tomb. 
Pictures of the sacrifice were to be seen at Athens and Per- 
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grave of Achilles.! And as special awards Agamem- 
non got Cassandra, Neoptolemus got Andromache, 
and Ulysses got Hecuba.? But some say that 
Helenus got her, and crossed over with her to the 
Chersonese?; and that there she turned into a 
bitch, and he buried her at the place now called 
the Bitch's Tomb.* As for Laodice, the fairest of the 
daughters of Priam, she was swallowed up by a 
chasm in the earth in the sight of all.5 When they 


! 


gamus (Pausanias, i. 22. 6, x. 25. 10). Sophocles wrote a 
tragedy on the theme. бее T'he Fragments of Sophocles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. рр. 161 299. 

? Compare Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiv. 20—93, 
who agrees with Apollodorus as to the partition of these 
captive women among the Greek leaders. 

* This is the version of the story adopted by Dares 
Phrygius, who says that Helenus went to the Chersonese 
along with Hecuba, Andromache, and Cassandra (De Excidio 
Trojae, 43). 

*As to the transformation of Hecuba into a bitch, com- 
pare Euripides, Hecuba, 1259-1273; Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, xiv. 347-351; Dio Chrysostom, Or. xxxii. 
vol. ii. p. 20, ed. L. Dindorf; Agatharchides, De Erythraeo 
Mari, in Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 442a 23 sq., ed. Bekker; 
Julius Pollux, v. 45; Tzetzes, Schol. om Lycophron, 315, 
1176 ; Cicero, T'uscul. Disput. iii. 26. 63; Ovid, Metamorph. 
xii. 565-571; Hyginus, Fab. 111; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
iii. 6; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. ir Bode, 
vol. i. p. 145 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 209). A ration- 
alistic version of the story is told by Dictys Cretensis (Bellum 
Trojanum, v. 16). We may conjecture that the fable of the 
transformation originated in the resemblance of the name 
Hecuba to the name Hecate ; for Hecate was supposed to be 
attended by dogs, and Hecuba is called an attendant of Hecate 
(Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1176). 

5 Compare Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiii. 544—551; 
Tryphiodorus, Excidium Ilii, 660-663; J. Tzetzes, Post- 
Һотетіса, 136 ; id. Schol on Lycophron, 314. 
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éueXXov áo Xetv порд)ђсаутєс Tpoíav, отд Kár- 
xavrTos катєіуоруто, unvie 'A8nvàv avtois Xéyov- 
tos à Tv Alavros doéBeav. | kal Tov pév 
Alavra! xteivey | éueXXov, pevyovta® бё ёт! 
Воџоу eiacav. © 

VI. | Kai pera тадта cvvenOovtov eis ékxXgaíav, 
'Ayauéuvev каї Mevéraos éduXoveíkovv, Meve- 
Adov XéyovTos atromAciv, 'Ayapépvovos 66 érigé- 
реу keXevovTos kai Ovew "Абу. | ávaxOévres? 
66 Atoundns <ка}>* ЇЧёттөр kal Mevéraos йџа, 
oi èv evtrroovaery, 0 6€ MevéXaos xeuidvi mept- 
meow, TOV NOLTOV ároXouévov ткаффФь, TEVTE 
vavciv ёт’ Айууттоу ádukveiras. 

"AndiXoyos òè kal Калуа kai NeovreUs xai 
Подаћєіргоѕ каї lloXvrroírge? èv dio tas vais 
йтомто»те$ émi Korodava тєїў mopeúovrat, 
какєѓ Oarrtovot KáXyavra Tov pavtw: jv yap 
айтф №тугоу тєћєиттсєи, ёйи EavTOD® софотёре 
TEPLTUXY paver,  bmobexOévrov оди йтд Mowou 
p.àvreos, 0 " AvróNXovos Kal Mavtods та; отӯр- 
xev, obros 0 Mowos тєрї pavtixiis р тє Kár- 
XavTri. кай KdáXxavros avaxpivavtos épuiveoD 


1 kal roy wey АЇаута krelvew S: Tbv дёуто: Afavra 8:0 Thv 
&ceBelav ктєіує E. 

2 pevyovra ES: we should perhaps read $vyóvra. 

3 üàvax0éyres 56 Atouhins NéaTop xal MeveAdos биа, of uèv 
&romAooUciy, ó è MevéAaos хеши пєртєсоу E: Atouhdns uev 
обу ка) NéoTwp eUmTAooUci, MevéAaos e uerà TovTwy avaxGels 
Хейди Tepireaóy S. In the text I have corrected the àro- 
хлоодсіу of E by the eimAoobcw of S. : 

4 ка) inserted by Frazer.’ 

5 ка} Побалєір:оѕ kal Полотоітуѕ E, wanting in S. 

9 éavrov S : абто? Е. 
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had laid Troy waste and were about to sail away, 
they were detained by Calchas, who said that 
Athena was angry with them on account of the 
impiety of Ajax. And they would have killed 
Ajax, but he fled to the altar and they let him 
alone.! | 

VI. After these things they met in assembly, and 
Agamemnon and Menelaus quarrelled, Menelaus 
advising that they should sail away, and Agamemnon 
insisting that they should stay and sacrifice to 
Athena. When they put to sea, Diomedes, Nestor, 
and Menelaus in company, the two former had a 
prosperous voyage, but Menelaus was overtaken by a 
storm, and after losing the rest of his vessels, arrived 
with five ships in Egypt.? 

But Amphilochus, and Calchas, and Leonteus, 
and Podalirius, and Polypoetes left their ships in 
Ilium and journeyed by land to Colophon, and 
there buried Calchas the diviner?; for it was fore- 
told him that he would die if he met with a wiser 
diviner than himself. Well, they were lodged by 
the diviner Mopsus, who was a son of Apollo and 
Manto, and he wrangled with Calchas about the 
art of divination. A wild fig-tree grew on the spot, 


1 Compare Arctinus, Ilii Persis, summarized by Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 49 sq. 
Ulysses advised the Greeks to stone Ajax to death for his 
erime against Cassandra (Pausanias, x. 31. 2). 

2 Compare Homer, Od. iii. 130 sqq., 276 sqq.; Hagias, 
Returns (Nostoi), summarized by Proclus, in Epicorumt Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 53. » 

* Compare Hagias, Returns, summarized by Proclus, in 
-~ Ерісотит Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 53; 

^7 Strabo, xiv. 1, 27, p. 642; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
427—430, 980. 
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éotwons 'Ilocovs! óXóvOovs héper;” о Móvos* 
ee M р ээ y ес \ DN H Y » 0 
uplous €$« Kal uéóuuvov Kal ёра OXvvÜOov 


4 mepiscov” ка} evpéOnoay ойто. Moros бё avós 


» , / э , lA 2 / М 
ovens ётітокои npwra KáXxavra,? rocous yol- 
pous® катӣ yaotpos exer kal поте Téxos'* | тоў дё 

> 7 5 «Окто Sa < Mé Y b. 
eiTr OV TOS" кто, редіасаѕ о Morwros edn 
*"KáXxyas тђѕ акр Войѕ pavteias dTevavTiOS 

^ э ^ ^ 
д:акєїтал, cyw &  AmqóXXovos kai. MavroÜs таб 
отаруоу THs axptBods pavteias tyv o€vdopxiay 
^ € , 
партосѕ TAOUTH, Kal ойу ws 0 KáXxas докто, arr 
évvéa катӣ үастроѕ, Kal TovTOUS dppevas OXovs 
éyew pavrevopat, кай aŭpiov àvvmrepÜéros év Extn 
e 0 / @ ээ Ф 7 , K 4 10 
apa тєхӨтїсєсӨал.” | àv? yevouévov KaXxas абу- 
ГА 
илса$ апёдарє $ | каї ётафэу èv Norig. 


1 ‹‹ ябсоиѕ 0A0vÜovs . . . kal єӧрёӨпсау ойто E: “rósa #ҳе;” 
тод 8& єітбутоѕ џ0ріа kal иёєтрф uéðiuvov kal tv wepiaaóv," ката- 
orhoas KdAxas pupidda ebpe kal uébiuvov kal ty yAcovd(ov катӣ 
thy Tov Mówov xpdéppnow S. Неге кататтйтаз is clearly 
wrong. Herwerden conjectured катасєісаѕ (Mnemosyne, 
N.S. xx. (1892), p. 200) : Wagner suggested кататлђса; (viz. 
Tb иєтроу). Perhaps we should read катадетрїта< (comparing 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 427, kal uerpfjaavres ebpov ойто). 

2 Apwra KdAxavri (81с) S: ?jpórnae KáAxavra "Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 427 : 4póra E. 

3 xéaous xolpovs S (compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
980, TIócovs xolpous Exe: xarà yao rpbs) : тбсооѕ E. 

5 kal ябтє тёко: E, wanting in S. 

5 той be eimóvros .. . èv Extn pz тєҳдђаєсди S: ToU 8 
pndev єіябутоѕ abrds ¥pn бека xolpous Exew kal rbv Eva тойтшу 
Ќррєуа, тё єсда: 5& абру E, ‘апа when he (Calchas) said 
nothing, he himself (Mopsus) said that the sow had ten pigs, 
and that one of them was a male, and that she would farrow 
on the morrow.” Thus the versions of S and E differ on some 
points. The version of Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 980) 
agrees substantially, though not verbally, with that of E. 
It runs thus: Móyos 5€ cubs ёт) rókov éa Tons, fjpero, Пбсооѕ 
xotpous Éxei катй уастрёѕ, kal wére тёёєта; KdAxavros è ui) 

-~ «piwwapévov, avrds ô Móyos wha elre, Аёка xolpous Éxei, av 
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and when Calchas asked, “ How many figs does it 
bear?" Mopsus answered, * Ten thousand, and a 
bushel, and one fig over," and they were found to 
be so. And when Mopsus asked Calchas concerning 
a pregnant sow, * How many pigs has she in her 
womb, and when will she farrow?" Calchas 
answered, * Eight." But Mopsus smiled and said, 
* The divination of Calchas is the reverse of exact ; 
but I, as a son of Apollo and Manto, am extremely 
rich in the sharp sight which comes of exact 
divination, and I divine that the number of pigs in 
the womb is not eight, as Calchas says, but nine, 
and that they are all male and will be farrowed 
without fail to-morrow at the sixth hour." So when 
these things turned out so, Calchas died of a broken 
heart and was buried at Notium.1 


! Compare Strabo, xiv. 1. 27, pp. 642 sq. ; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 427-430, 980. From Strabo we learn that 
the riddle of Calchas concerning the wild fig-tree was re- 
corded by Hesiod, and that the riddle of Mopsus concerning 
the sow was recorded by Pherecydes. Our authorities vary 
somewhat in regard to the latter riddle. According to Phe- 
recydes, the true answer was, '* Three little pigs, and one of 
them а female." According to Tzetzes, Calchas could not 
solve the riddle, so Mopsus solved it by saying that the sow 
would farrow ten little pigs, of which one would be a male. 
Strabo also tells us that the oracle which doomed Calchas to 
death whenever he should meet a diviner more skilful than 
himself, was mentioned by Sophocles in his play T'he Demand 
Jor Helen. Аз to that play, see The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. і. pp. 121 599. А different story of 
the rivalry of the two seers is told by Conon (Narrat. 6). - 


ó eis Řppnv: réterai 56€ karà rhv аброк. ov "yevouévov KdAxas 
&Ovuf;icas TeAevrü. The same version is repeated by Tzetzes 
elsewhere (Schol. on Lycophron, 427) with a few verbal 
variations, 6 anevayrias Frazer: dmevaytias S. 

7 ov E: rovtwy your S. 

8 awébave S: reAevrQ E, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 427 
and 980. 
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, [4 бё @ , > 4 \ T / 

Ayauépvov è Өота$ avayerat кай Tevéde трос- 
, 4 ` / / 3 [4 
суе, NeomToXeuov dé тєбє Bétis ádukouévn 
émripetvat 670 nuépas ка} босата, ка ётё. 
oí бё avdyovtar xai тєр} Thvov xeuudtovrat. 
, 0 ^ M 26 10 A \ ^ "VE ^ 
A8nvà yàp é0eg0m Aros тоф “EXAnot yeipðva 
? M ` ^ / 
ётїтёшл а. кай morral vies Вобібортаи. 

| AO0nváà 1 ётї tiv Alavros ради xepavvóv 

ГА M \ ^ N / 3, / / 
Barret, о 8ё Tfj vews Ó.aXvOelams émi тра пётрау 
0.a0 0 eis mapa тз Oeod ёфту трдуогау aeo wo bat. 
Посєдду бё wAnkas TH Tpuaivg? т» TéTpav 
éa x10 ev, 0 66 Tec v eie THY Oadaccay TeXevrá, 
kai éxBpacbévta Odrre Oéris èv Muxove. 

^ ` 

Tav бё d\Awv EvBoia Tpoadepouévov vuntos 
NavmAtos mì tov Kadnpéws Ópovs? mupoòv 
й›аттє' oi 00 vogicavres elvai twas Tov 
ceaoapévov TpoaTAéovai, Kal тєрї Tas Kapn- 
pidas mérpas Üpavera, Trà скафт xai ToXXol 


1 °Аблуа бё S : "От: AOnva E. 
3 mahas тў траур S: траур rahas E. 
3 jpovs E: dpous ris Eùßolas S. 


! As to the shipwreck and death of the Locrian Ajax, com- 
p Homer, Od. iv. 499-511; Hagias, Returns, summarized 
ру Proclus, іп Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. 

inkel, p. 53; Scholiast on Homer, Il. xiii. 66; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiv. 530-589; "Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 365, 387, 389, 402; Virgil, Aen. i. 39-45 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 116; Seneca, Agamemnon, 532-556 ; Dictys 
Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi. |. In his great picture of 
the underworld, which Polygnotus painted at Delphi, the 
artist depicted Ajax as a castaway, the brine forming a scurf 
on his skin (Pausanias, x. 31. 1). According to the Scholiast 
on Homer (/.c.) Ajax was cast up on the shore of Delos, where 
Thetis found and buried him. but as it was unlawful to be 
buried or even to die in Delos (Thucydides, iii. 104), the 
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After sacrificing, Agamemnon put to sea and 
touched at Tenedos. But Thetis camé and persuaded 
Neoptolemus to wait two days and to offer sacrifice ; 
and he waited. But the others put to sea and 
encountered a storm at Tenos; for Athena entreated 
Zeus to send a tempest against the Greeks; and 
many ships foundered. 

And Athena threw a thunderbolt at the ship o: 
Ajax ; and when the ship went to pieces he made 
his way safe to a rock, and declared that he was 
saved in spite of the intention of Athena. But Posei- 
don smote the rock with his trident and split it, and 
Ajax fell into the sea and perished; and his body, 
being washed up, was buried by Thetis in Myconos.! 
= The others being driven to Euboea by night, 
Nauplius kindled a beacon on Mount Caphareus ; and 
they, thinking it was some of those who were saved, 
stood in for the shore, and the vessels were wrecked 
on the Capherian rocks, and many men perished.? 


statement of Apollodorus that Ajax was buried in Myconus, 
a small island to the east of Delos, is more probable. It is 
said that on hearing of his death the Locrians mourned for 
him and wore black for a year, and every year they laded a 
vessel with splendid offerings, hoisted & black sail on it, and, 
setting the ship on fire, let it drift out to sea, there to burn 
down to the water's edge аз a sacrifice to the drowned hero. 
See Tzetzes, Schol. оъ Lycophron, 365. Sophocles wrote а 
tragedy, The Locrian Ajaz, on the crime and punishment of 
the hero. See The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. 
Pearson, vol. i. Рр. 8 899. 

2 As to the false lights kindled by Nauplius to lure the 
Greek ships on to the breakers, see above, ii. 1. 5; Euripides, 
Helen, 768 sq., 1126 sqq. ; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 
432; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiv. 611—628; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 384; Propertius, v. 1. 115 sq. ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 116; Seneca, Agamemnon, 557—515; + Dictys 
Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi, 1; Servius on Virgil, Aen. 
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E 8 те\єит@оир. | б yàp tov NavmAiov! kai KXvpuévgs 
Tips Karpéws vids Tarapndys émBovrais "O6va- 
сёоѕ Au0ofgoXnBeis avatpettrat. тодто раду Nav- 
TALOS ётћеусє трд$ той$ "EAXqvas kai T2v тоў 

9 то$д$ å ATHTEL Tmowny: йтракто$ дё bmoc peas, 
OS máyTOV xapibouévov TÓ Bactre ' Ayapépvovt, 
реб" ov TOV Палаџлђдуи àyeiXev `Одиссє0$, тара- 
TEDDY Tas xwpas Tas “EdAnvidas Tapeakevaae 
TAS TOV "EAXgvev yuvaixas porxevO vat, KAv- 
Tauro T paw Aiyicho, Aiyidrecay TO 2 Gevédou 

10 Корлјту, TV Ibopevéws Mijdav id Aeókov: ijv 
«ai aveine Лєдкоѕ apa KXeii£ipg ? Th Óvyapi 
TaUTNS ev TQ раф 5 poa $vyosa, kai déca TOMets 
áToa T ágas * тї Kpyrns érvpávvgae: kal peta 
TÓV Toouóv то\ецоь Kal TOV I&ouevéa катараута 

11 tH Korm é£ij aae. тадта протєрор катаскєой- 
саѕ 0 Майт\мов, Üo'repov шадфу тти eis тй$ 
matpioas Tov “EXAnvev émwávoOov, Tov eis TOv 
Кафпрќа, уди дё EvXojáryov Aeyónevov, avije 

риктди" ёда простєћасаутє "EAAnves év TO 
oketv Au éva elvai д:єфдарпсаљ. 


1 той NavzAÍov Frazer: айтой ToU NavrAÍov E, Wagner. 

3 Клес:Өдра E: Клєс:Өђра Lycophron, Alexandra, 1222, 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 384, id. Chiliades, iii. 294. 

3 The name of the deity of the temple seems wanting, 
perhaps тӯѕ ’A@nvas. 

* awoondoas E, Tzetzes, Schol. оп Lycophron, 384. We 
should perhaps read ётостісаѕ, ‘‘ having caused to revolt.” 


xi. 260 ; Lactantius Placidus on Statius, Achil. i. 93 ; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. О. Н Bode, vol. i. рр. 
46, 141 (First Vatican Mythographer, 144; Second Vatican 
M ythographer, 201). The story was probably told by Hagias 
in his epic T'he Returns (Nostoi), though in the abstract of 
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For Palamedes, the son of Nauplius and Clymene 
daughter of Catreus, had been stoned to death 
through the machinations of Ulysses.1 And when 
Nauplius learned of it,? he sailed to the Greeks 
and claimed satisfaction for the death of his son; 
but when he returned unsuccessful (for they all 
favoured King Agamemnon, who had been the accom- 
plice of Ulyssés in the murder of Palamedes), he 
coasted along the Grecian lands and contrived 
that the wives of the Greeks should play their hus- 
bands false, Clytaemnestra with Aegisthus, Aegialia 
with Cometes, son of Sthenelus, and Meda, wife of 
Idomeneus, with Leucus. But Leucus killed her, 
together with her daughter Clisithyra, who had 
taken refuge in the temple; and having detached 
ten cities from Crete he made himself tyrant of 
them ; and when after the Trpjan war Idomeneus 
landed in Crete, Leucus drove him out. These 
were the earlier contrivances of Nauplius; but after- 
wards, when he learned that the Greeks were on 
their way home to their native countries, he kindled 
the beacon fire on Mount Caphereus, which is now 
called Xylophagus; and there the Greeks, standing 
in shore in the belief that it was а harbour, were 
cast away. | 


that poem there occurs merely a mention of ‘‘ the storm at the 
Capherian Rocks." See Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
G. Kinkel, p. 53. The wrecker Nauplius was the subject of 
a tragedy by Sophocles. See The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 80 sqq. 

1 As to the death of Palamedes, see above, Epitome, iii. 8. 

2 This passage, down to the end of $12, is quoted with 
some slight verbal changes, but without citing his authority, 
n c Schol. on Lycophron, 384—386 ; compare id. on 
v. ; | 

$ See Appendix, ‘‘ The vow of Idomeneus.” 
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12  NeomrTOXeuos бё ueivae év Tevéðw био ђиёраѕ 
vroh kate тӯўѕ @éridos eis MoXoacovs meki айтте! 
A e / b \ \ ean , 
perà '"EXérvov, xai тара ттуу 060v атобароута 
Doivixa Odrre, xai иктса< payn MoXoacovs 
, N 9 , М ^ , 

BaciXevei, каї éE’ Avópouáxms vyevvà MoXoacov. 

, ^ ^ 

13" EXevos дё ктісаѕ èv тў MoXoacía mów катокєў, 

ГА ^ ^ 

kai ciwo айтф NeomróXeuos eis ушака Tv 
иттёра Aniddpeav. TInréws ёё ёк DOias éxf9Xn 
Üévros vmró тфу 'AxácTov паідоу xai droÜav- 


1 Compare Hagias, Returns, summarized by Proclus, in 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 53; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 902, quoting ‘‘ Apollodorus 
and the rest." According to Servius (on Virgil, Aen. ii. 166), 
it was the soothsayer Helenus who, foreseeing the shipwreck 
of the Greek leaders, warned Neoptolemus to return home 
by land; hence in gratitude for this benefit Neoptolemus at 
his death bequeathed Afidromache to Helenus to be his wife 
(Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 297). Neoptolemus was on 
friendly terms with Helenus, because the seer had revealed 
to the Greeks the means by which Troy could be taken, and 
because in particular he had recommended the fetching of 
Neoptolemus himself from Scyros. See above, Epitome, v. 

~ 10. A different tradition is recorded by Eustathius, on 
Homer, Od. iii. 189, p. 1463. He says that Neoptolemus 
sailed across the sea to Thessaly and there burned his ships 
by the advice of Thetis; after which, being directed by the 
soothsayer Helenus to settle wherever he should find a house 
with foundations of iron, walls of wood, and roof of wool, he 
marched inland till he came to the lake Pambotis in Epirus, 
where he fell in with some people camping under blankets 
supported by spears, of which the blades were stuck into the 
earth. Compare Scholiast on Homer, Od. iii. 188, who adds 
that, ‘having laid waste Molossia, he begot Molossus by 
Andromache, and from Molossus is descended the race of the 
kings of Molossia, as Eratosthenes relates.” The lake Pam- 
botis is believed to be what is now called the lake of Joannina, 
near which Dodona was situated. Pausanias (i. 11. 1) men- 
tions that Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus) settled in Epirus ‘іп 
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After remaining in Tenedos two days at the advice 
of Thetis, Neoptolemus set out for the country of the 
Molossians by land with Helenus, and on the way 
Phoenix died, and Neoptolemus buried him ;! and 
having vanquished the Molossians in battle he reigned 
as king and begat Molossus on Andromache. Апа 
Helenus founded a city in Molossia and inhabited 
it, and Neoptolemus gave him his mother Deidamia 
to wife. And when Peleus was expelled from Phthia 
by the sons of Acastus? and died, Neoptolemus 


compliance with the oracles of Helenus," and that he had 
Molossus, Pielus, and Pergamus by Andromache. 

“As to Deidamia, mother of Neoptolemus, see above, iii. 
13. 8. The marriage of Helenus to Deidamia appears not to 
be mentioned by any other ancient writer. . 

з According to Euripides (Troades, 1126—1130), while 
Neoptolemus was still at Troy, he heard that his grand- 
father Peleus had been expelled by Acastus; hence he de- 
р for home in haste, taking Andromache with him. 

he Scholiast on this passage of Euripides (v. 1128) says that 
Peleus was expelled by Acastus's two sons, Archander and 
Architeles, and that the exiled king, going to meet his grand- 
son Neoptolemus, was driven by а storm to the island of 
Cos, where he was entertained by a certain Molon and died. 
As to an early connexion between Thessaly and Cos, see W. 
R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, pp. 344 sqq. 
A different and much more detailed account of the exile of 
Peleus is furnished by Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, 
vi. 7-9. According to it, when Neoptolemus was refitting 
his shattered ships in Molossia, he heard that Peleus had 
been deposed and expelled by Acastus. Hastening to the aid 
of his aged grandfather, he found him hiding in a dark cave 
on the shore of one of the Sepiades Islands, where he eagerly 
scanned every passing sail in hopes that one of them would 
bring his grandson to his rescue. By disguising himself 
Neoptolemus contrived to attack and kill Acastus's two sons, 
Menalippus and Plisthenes, when they were out hunting. 


Afterwards, disguising himself as a Trojan captive, he lured . 


Acastus himself to the cave and would have slain him there, 
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éAÜetv Üorepov. Alas бё о Aoxpos Касардрау 
opQy TepwvmemXeynuévgv TQ Ёоарә Ts “AOnvas 
PBiáterar 014 <тод>то TÒ! Eoavov els ovpavov 
BXémew.? | 
ES 23^ | Kreívavres дё rods Трдаѕ тїр поћи évémrpgoav 
' kai Tà Xdóvpa ёрєрісарто. Kal Óvcavres тйс! 
Tois Ücois ' Ao rvávakra aro TÀV TrÜpycev ёррифар, 
IIoXv£évgy бё ёт} TQ 'Ay(XMéos тафо катё- 


1 5:4 « Tov > To Tb Wagner: d:a:7d ть E. 
2 For BAéreiw we should perhaps read 8Aéme:. 


ou Troades, 31; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, 
v. 18. Homer mentions Aethra аз one of the handmaids of 
Helen at Troy (Il iii. 53). Quintus Smyrnaeus (/.с.) has 
described at length the recognition of the grandmother by 
the grandsons, who, according to Hellanicus, went to Troy 
for the purpose of rescuing or ransoming her (Scholiast on 
Euripides, Hecuba, 123). The recognition was related also 
by Lesches (Pausanias, /.c.). Aethra had been taken prisoner 
at Athens by Castor and Pollux when they rescued their 
sister Helen. бее above, iii. 7. 4, Epitome, i. 9З. On the 
chest of Cypselus at Olympia the artist portrayed Helen 
setting her foot on Aethra's head and tugging at her hand- 
maid's hair. See Pausanias, v. 19. 3; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 
xi. vol. i. p. 179, ed. L. Dindorf. 

! As to the violence offered to Cassandra by Ajax, com- 
pare Arctinus, Ilii Persis, summarized by Proclus, in Epi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 49 sq. ; 
Scholiast on Homer, Il. xiii. 66, referring to Callimachus ; 
Pausanias, i. 15. 2, v. 11. 6, v. 19. 5, x. 26. 3, x. 31. 2; 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiii. 420-429; Tryphio- 
dorus, Excidium Ilii, 647—650; Virgil, Aen. ii. 403—406; 
Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, v. 12; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol i. p. 55 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 181). Arctinus described how, in 
dragging Cassandra from the image of Athena, at which she 
had taken refuge, Ajax drew down the image itself. This 
incident was carved on the chest of Cypselus at Olympia 
(Pausanias, v. 19. 5), and painted by Polygnotus in his great 
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the Locrian Ajax, seeing Cassandra clinging to the 
wooden image of Athena, violated her; therefore 
they say that the image looks to heaven.! 

And having slain the Trojans, they set fire to the 
city and divided the spoil among them. Апа having 
sacrificed to all the gods, they threw Astyanax from 
the battlements ? and slaughtered Polyxena on the 


picture of the sack of Troy at Delphi (Pausanias, x. 26. 3). 
The Scholiast on Homer (/.c.) and Quintus Smyrnaeus describe 
how the image of Athena turned up its eyes to the roof in 
horror at the violence offered to the suppliant. 

2 Compare Arctinus, Ilii Persis, summarized by Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 50; 
Euripides, Troades, 719—739, 1133-1135; id. Andromache, 
8-11; Pausanias, x. 26. 9; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, 
xiii. 251-257 ; Tryphiodorus, Excidium Ilii, 644-646; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 1263; Scholiast on Euripides, Andro- 
mache, 10; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 415-417 ; Hyginus, Fab. 
109; Seneca, Troades, 524 sqq., 1063 sqq. While ancient 
writers generally agree that Astyanax was killed by being 
thrown from a tower at or after the sack of Troy, they differ 
as to the agent of his death. Arctinus, as reported by Proclus, 
says merely that he was killed by Ulysses. Tryphiodorus 
reports that he was hurled by Ulysses from a high tower. On 
the other hand, Lesches in the Little Iliad said that it was ` 
Neoptolemus who snatched Astyanax from his mother's lap 
and cast him down from the battlements (J. Tzetzes and 
Pausanias, //lcc.). According to Euripides and Seneca, the 
murder of the child was not perpetrated in hot blood during 
the sack of Troy, but was deliberately executed after the 
capture of the city in pursuance of a decree passed by the 
Greeks in a regular assembly. This seems to have been the 
version followed by Apollodorus, who apparently regarded the 
death of Astyanax as a sacrifice, like the slaughter of Polyxena 
on the grave of Achilles. But the killing of Astyanax was 
not thus viewed by our other ancient authorities, unless we - 
except Seneca, who describes how Astyanax leaped voluntarily 
from the wall, while Ulysses was reciting the words of the 
soothsayer Calchas and invoking the cruel gods to attend the 
rite. 
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сфаЁау. XauBáve, ё 'Ayauéuvov рё кат’ ёЁаі- 
perov Kacavépav, NeomróXeuos бё 'Avdpopayny, 
"Oduaceds бё ‘ExaBnv. as 0 ёло Xéyovaw, 
EXevos avtny Xagufjave, xai Staxopsabeis ets 
Хєрроџутсоу cvv avr kvva yevopévnv Өаттє, 
ёда viv rAéyerat Kvvós сӯра. Лаодікти pèv yap — 
Kúrie TOV Прароо Ovyarépwr Stadpépovoay Bre- 
móvrov TávTOV yh xdopate атёкриўєр. | ws дё 


1 As to the sacrifice of Polyxena on the grave of Achilles, 
see Arctinus, Ilii Persis, summarized by Proclus, in Eptcorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 50; Euripides, 
Hecuba, 107 sqq., 218 sqq., 391-393, 521-582; Quintus Smyr- 
naeus, Posthomerica, xiv. 210-328 ; Tryphiodorus, Ezcidium 
Ilii, 686 sq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 323; Hyginus, 
Fab. 110; Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 439-480; Seneca, T'roades, 
168 sqq., 938-944, 1118-1164; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Tro- 
janum, v. 13; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 322. According to 
Euripides and Seneca, the ghost of Achilles appeared above 
his grave and demanded the sacrifice of the maiden. Others 
said that the spirit of the dead showed himself in а dream to 
Neoptolemus (so Quintus Smyrnaeus) or to Agamemnon (so 
Ovid). In Quintus Smyrnaeus the ghost threatens to keep 
the Greeks windbound at Troy until they have complied with 
his demand, and accordingly the offering of the sacrifice is 
followed by a great calm. Euripides seems to have contem- 
plated the sacrifice, in primitive fashion, as а means of 
furnishing the ghost with the blood needed to quench his 
thirst (Hecuba, 391—393, 536 sq.) ; but Seneca represents the 
ghost as desiring to have Polyxena as his wife in the Elysian 
Fields (T'roades, 938-944). А more romantic turn is given 
to the tradition by Philostratus, who says that after the 
death of Achilles, and before the fall of Troy, the amorous 
Polyxena stole out from the city and stabbed herself to death 
on the grave of Achilles, that she might be his bride in the 
other world. See Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 18; id. Vit. 
Apollon. iv. 16. 4. According to the usual tradition, it was 
Neoptolemus who slew the maiden on his father's tomb. 
Pictures of the sacrifice were to be seen at Athens and Per- 
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grave of Achilles.! And as special awards Agamem- 
non got Cassandra, Neoptolemus got Andromache, 
and Ulysses got Hecuba. But some say that 
Helenus got her, and crossed over with her to the 
Chersonese?; and that there she turned into a 
bitch, and he buried her at the place now called 
the Bitch's Tomb.* As for Laodice, the fairest of the 
daughters of Priam, she was swallowed up by a 
chasm in the earth in the sight of all.5 When they 


d 
gamus (Pausanias, i. 22. 6, x. 25. 10). Sophocles wrote a 
tragedy on the theme. бее T'he Fragments of Sophocles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 161 sqq. 

? Compare Quintus E rnaeus, Posthomerica, xiv. 20—93, 
who agrees with Apollodorus as to the partition of these 
captive women among the Greek leaders. 

* This is the version of the story adopted by Dares 
Phrygius, who says that Helenus went to the Chersonese 
along with Hecuba, Andromache, and Cassandra (De Excidio 
Trojae, 43). 

* As to the transformation of Hecuba into а bitch, com- 
pare Euripides, Hecuba, 1259-1273 ; Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, xiv. 347-351; Dio Chrysostom, Or. xxxii. 
vol. ii. p. 20, ed. L. Dindorf; Agatharchides, De Erythraeo 
Mari, in Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 442a 23 sq., ed. Bekker; .. 
Julius Pollux, v. 45; Tzetzes, Schol. om Lycophron, 316, 
1176 ; Cicero, T'uscul. Disput. iii. 26. 63; Ovid, Metamorph. 
xii. 565-571; Hyginus, Fab. 111; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
iii. 6; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, 
vol. i. p. 145 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 209). A ration- 
alistic version of the story is told by Dictys Cretensis (Bellum 
Trojanum, v. 16). We may conjecture that the fable of the 
transformation originated in the resemblance of the name 
Hecuba to the name Hecate ; for Hecate was supposed to be 
attended by dogs, and Hecuba is called an attendant of Hecate 
(Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1176). 

5 Compare Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiii. 544—551; 
Tryphiodorus, Excidium Ilii, 660-663; J. Tzetzes, Post- 
homerica, 736; id. Schol on Lycophron, 314. 
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CpeX Xov arom ety mopOnoavres Tpoíav, í отд Кам- 
xavTos KQTELXOVTO, pnview "AOnvav aùroîs Aéyov- 
tos б&@ Tiv Alavros ácéBeav. | kal Tov uev 
Alavra KTeivery  &ueXXov, hevyovta® бё ёті 
Bwpov elacav. 

VI. | Kai pera тадта cuvenOovror eis éxxXgaíav, 
"Ayapuépvov Kat MevéXaos éduXoveíkovv, Meve- 
dou héyovTos arom ely, "Ayapépvovos дё ётё 
реу кє\єйоутоѕ xai Oveiv "Абр. | ávax6évres ? 
бе Мморл]дт$ «kai» ,Néerop ка} Mevéraos dpa, 
oL pev eUm XooUGtv, б бё Mevéraos жє! тєрї- 
тес Фу, TOV Aovmráv àmoXouévov скаффр, TEVTE 
vavciv èt Aiyumrov афикуєїтаи. 

"ApndiXoxos бе Kat KáXxas kal Acovrevs kal 
IIoóaXetptos «ai Поләтотт$° éy Trio Tas vaus 
aro T OV TES ёт! KoXoóóva mech TopevovTat, 
каке Oamtovot KáXxavra, TOV йрт 7v yàp 
айтф M»ytov TeXevT1jaeiv, éàv ёаутоб ° софотёр 
TepiTUXm pávret. vToO0eXÜévrov ody отд | Móvrov 
pávreos, б$ А тоћ№ороѕ ка} Марто таў от ®р- 
Хер, оўто$ 0 Móy'os тєрї раутисђѕ рте Кал. 
харт. кай KáXyavros аракрірартоѕ épiveod 


1 ка) roy wey Afavra krelvew S: Tbv uévroi Afavra 5:0 THV 
&ceBelay xrelvew E. 

2 pevyovra ES: we should perhaps read фуубута, 

3 àvaxOévres 56 Аоцд1$т$ Néorwp kal MeveAdos &ua, of uiv 
&TomAooUciy, 6 $& MevéAaos хеџӧи mepireg iv E: , А‹оий$пз mz 
оби kal Мотор єйтлоодоі, MevéAaos Se uerà тойтоу dvax Gels 
xeuyi mepireaóy S. In the text I have corrected the ато- 
wAooba 1y of E by the ebrAooaw of S. 

* kal inserted by Frazer.’ 
5 ка) Modaciptos ка) Пол»тоїтт$ E, wanting in S. 
9 ёаџто? S: abToU E. 
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had laid Troy waste and were about to sail away, 
they were detained by Calchas, who said that 
Athena was angry with them on account of the 
impiety of Ajax. And they would have killed 
Ajax, but he fled to the altar and they let him 
alone.! 

VI. After these things they met in assembly, and 
Agamemnon and Menelaus quarrelled, Menelaus 
advising that they should sail away, and Agamemnon 
insisting that they should stay and sacrifice to 
Athena. When they put to sea, Diomedes, Nestor, 
and Menelaus in company, the two former had a 
prosperous voyage, but Menelaus was overtaken by a 
storm, and after losing the rest of his vessels, arrived 
with five ships in Egypt.? 

But Amphilochus, and Calchas, and Leonteus, 
and Podalirius, and Polypoetes left their ships in 
Ilium and journeyed by land to Colophon, and 
there buried Calchas the diviner?; for it was fore- 
told him that he would die if he met with a wiser 
diviner than himself. Well, they were lodged by 
the diviner Mopsus, who was a son of Apollo and 
Manto, and he wrangled with Calchas about the 
art of divination. <A wild fig-tree grew on the spot, 


1 Compare Arctinus, Ilii Persis, summarized by Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 49 sq. 
Ulysses advised the Greeks to stone Ajax to death for his 
crime against Cassandra (Pausanias, x. 31. 2). 

2 Compare Homer, Od. iii. 130 sqq., 276 sqq.; Hagias, 
Returns (Nostoi), summarized by Proclus, in Epicorumt Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 53. „~ 

3 Compare Hagias, Returns, summarized by Proclus, in 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. б. Kinkel, p. 53; 

7 Strabo, xiv. 1. 27, p. 642; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
427—430, 980. 
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éatwons ''IIócovs! óoXóvÜovs péper;” о Movos* 
ee M , ээ y ec A 2; } е y: 0 
vpiovs €$m Kat péòðiuvov xai ёра oXvvÜov 


4 mepiocóv” Kal evpéÜnaav обто. Moros дё тид 


ovons ётітокои рота KáXxyavra,? sócovs yol- 
povs? катӣ уастрдѕ éxet каї tore тёко:'* | тоў 6€ 
eimóvTos:5 "'Oxró," pedidoas д Mowos ёфт 
"KáXxas ths axpiBovs рартєіаѕ atevaytias ® 
Siaxeitas, cyw Ò ' AmrüXXcovos kai. Мартойѕ тай 
тарх» rijs axptBods pavteias ту» OfvOopkiav 
TávTOS TrXovTÓ, Kal ойу ws 0 Kayas докто, AAN 
évvéa катӣ yaoTpos, Kal TovTOUS appevas OXovs 
éxeiw pavrevopat, каї abpiov àvvmepÜéros èv Extn 
apa тєхӨттєтӨаг.” | àv? vyevouévov KdXxas áOv- 
pnoas атёдарє? | kal ётафт} èv Norig. 


1 ** ябуоуѕ 0A0r0ovs . . . kal eüpé0gaav обто E: “rósa (xci; 
TOU $ё eixdvros púpia ка) иєтрф uébiuvov kal Ev пєрссбу, kara- 
orhoas KáAxas pupidda ebpe kal uébiuvoy kal êv wrcovd oy xarà 
Th» тод Mówov w*póppnscw S. Неге xataorhoas is clearly 
wrong. Herwerden conjectured катасєісаѕ (Mnemosyne, 
N.S. xx. (1892), p. 200) : Wagner suggested xaraxAfeas (viz. 
Tb uérpoy). Perhaps we should read karauerpfizas (comparing 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 427, xal џєтрћсаутєѕ evpoy обто). 

2 4póra KáAxavri (81с) S: ?jpórqae KdAxavra "Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 427: jpwra E. 

3 xócovs xolpovs S (compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
980, rIócovs xolpous Éxei xarà yao Tpbs) : ябсооѕ Е. 

5 «al mére тко E, wanting in S. 

5 тоў dè eimóvros . . . фу Extn Opa тєҳӨђсєсдои S: той be 
илбе» elmóvros abrbs (y éka ҳоіроиѕ Exew kal Tbv Eva TovTwy 
Éppeva, Tétea 0a. 5€ abpioy E, “апі when he (Calchas) said 
nothing, he himself (Mopsus) said that the sow had ten pigs, 
and that one of them was a male, and that she would farrow 
on the morrow.” Thus the versions of S and E differ on some 
points. The version of Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 980) 
agrees substantially, though not verbally, with that of E. 
It runs thus: Méyos бё avbs ёт) rókov ёстёстѕ, Hpero, Ilócovs 
xolpovs Éxei катй yaorpds, kal wóre Téterau; KáAxavros $ё u) 
àroxpiwauéyov, autos б Móyos tday elre, Дёка xolpous Éxei, av 
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and when Calchas asked, * How many figs does it 
bear?"  Mopsus answered, * Ten thousand, and a 
bushel, and one fig over," and they were found to 
be so. And when Mopsus asked Calchas concerning 
a pregnant sow, * How many pigs has she in her 
womb, and when will she farrow?" Calchas 
answered, * Eight." But Mopsus smiled and said, 
* The divination of Calchas is the reverse of exact ; 
but I, as a son of Apollo and Manto, am extremely 
rich in the sharp sight which comes of exact 
divination, and I divine that the number of pigs in 
the womb is not eight, as Calchas says, but nine, 
and that they are all male and will be farrowed 
without fail to-morrow at the sixth hour." бо when 
these things turned out so, Calchas died of a broken 
heart and was buried at Notium.! 


1 Compare Strabo, xiv. 1. 27, рр. 642 sq. ; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 427-430, 980. From Strabo we learn that 
the riddle of Calchas concerning the wild fig-tree was re- 
corded by Hesiod, and that the riddle of Mopsus concerning 
the sow was recorded by Vo Ey Our authorities vary 
somewhat in regard to the latter riddle. According to Phe- 
recydes, the true answer was, “ Three little pigs, and one of 
them а female." According to Tzetzes, Calchas could not 
solve the riddle, so Mopsus solved it by saying that the sow 
would farrow ten little pigs, of which one would be a male. 
Strabo also tells us that the oracle which doomed Calchas to 
death whenever he should meet a diviner more skilful than 
himself, was mentioned by Sophocles in his play T'he Demand 

™ for Helen. As to that play, see The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 121 sgg. А different story of 
the rivalry of the two seers is told by Conon (Narrat. 6). - 


ó «Is Řppnv: réterai 56 karà Thy abpiov. оў yevouévou KdA xas 
&duuhoas reAevrü. The same version is repeated by Tzetzes 
elsewhere (Schol. on Lycophron, 427) with a few verbal 
variations. 6 dwevayrias Frazer: üàrevavrías S. 

7 àv E: тойтоу yoor 8. 

5 àmébaye S: reAeurg E, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 427 
and 980. 
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3 / oe 2) 4 , , M a) 

Ayauépvov 66 Ovaas avdyetat ка} Tevéde@ mpos- 
ld [4 ` М / э / 
Lo yet, ЇЧєотто\єдо> òè тєїбєє Bétis афакоцёуп 
éripetvat био nuépas kal Óvatácat, kai émiéve. 
oí бё dàvdyovrat xai тєрї Thvov wxeuitovraa. 
"AOnva yap &enOn Aros trois “EXAnot xyeiudva 
3 [4 M \ ^ ld 
emiınéuyai Kal morral vies BvOLCovraa. 

| A0qvá 01 ётї tiv Alavros раду repavvòv 

М е ` ^ ` / , ГА / 
Валле, о ё тӯ vews Siadrvdeions èni тра mérpav 
1асодє} тарӣ T3)» Oeod ёф vrpóvoiav aca o баин. 
Ilocecóày» $ё плас̧ тӯ тр айуу? тт» méTpav 
Ca 1a ev, 0 0é пєсФу eis т?» ÜdXaacav TeXevrá, 
kai éxBpacbévra Sarre: Géris èv Mukóvo. 

То» 66 аллоу EvBoia Tpoadepouévov vurtos 
NavmALos émi tov Kadnpéws Opovs? тирабу 

ГА ^ 

dvatre of бё voulocavres elvai twas Tov 
ceaccpévov TpoaTAXéovat, kai тєрї Tas Кафт- 
piðas пётра Opaverat тй скафт xai ToXXol 


1 °Абура 52 S : “Ore ’AOnva E. 
3 wAnias тў Tpiaivn S: траур mAfjtas E. 
3 ópovs E: dpous tis Ebflolas S. 


! As to the shipwreck and death of the Locrian Ajax, com- 
pue Homer, Od. iv. 499-511; Hagias, Returns, summarized 
М Proclus, іп Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. 

inkel, p. 53; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xiii. 66; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiv. 530-589; "Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 365, 387, 389, 402; Virgil, Aen. i. 39-45 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 116; Seneca, Agamemnon, 532-556 ; Dictys 
Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi. 1. In his great picture of 
the underworld, which Polygnotus painted at Delphi, the 
artist depicted Ajax as a castaway, the brine forming a scurt 
on his skin (Pausanias, x. 31. 1). According to the Scholiast 
on Homer (/.с.) Ajax was cast up on the shore of Delos, where 
Thetis found and buried him. but as it was unlawful to be 
buried or even to die in Delos (Thucydides, iii. 104), the 
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After sacrificing, Agamemnon put to sea and 
touched at Tenedos. But Thetis came and persuaded 
Neoptolemus to wait two days and to offer sacrifice ; 
and he waited. But the others put to sea and 
encountered a storm at Tenos; for Athena entreated 
Zeus to send a tempest against the Greeks; and 
many ships foundered. 

And Athena threw a thunderbolt at the ship o: 
Ajax ; and when the ship went to pieces he made 
his way safe to a rock, and declared that he was 
saved in spite of the intention of Athena. But Posei- 
don smote the rock with his trident and split it, and 
Ajax fell into the sea and perished; and his body, 
being washed up, was buried by Thetis in Myconos.! 

The others being driven to Euboea by night, 
Nauplius kindled a beacon on Mount Caphareus ; and 
they, thinking it was some of those who were saved, 
stood in for the shore, and the vessels were wrecked 
on the Capherian rocks, and many men perished.? 


statement of Apollodorus that Ajax was buried in Myconus, 
a small island to the east of Delos, is more probable. It is 
said that on hearing of his death the Locrians mourned for 
him and wore black for a year, and every year they laded a 
vessel with splendid offerings, hoisted a black sail on it, and, 
setting the ship on fire, let it drift out to sea, there to burn 
down to the water’s edge as a sacrifice to the drowned hero. 
See Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 365. Sophocles wrote a 
tragedy, The Locrian Ajaz, on the crime and punishment of 
the hero. See The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C 
Pearson, vol. i. pp. 8 sqq. 

? As to the false lights kindled by Nauplius to lure the 
Greek ships on to the breakers, see above, ii. 1.5; Euripides, 
Helen, 766 sq., 1126 sqq. ; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 
432; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiv. 611-628; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 384 ; Propertius, v. 1. 115 sq. ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 116; Seneca, Agamemnon, 557-515; Dictys 
Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi, 1; Servius on Virgil, Aen. 
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E 8 тє\єитдоир. | 0 yap то? NavmAov! kai KXvuévgs 

THs Katpéws vios Ilaħapýðns érifovXais 'Обос- 

/ A , ^ ^ ` 4 

aéws ALGoBornbeis üvatpeirat. тодто palov Nav- 

тМмо$ ёт\єутє трд$ TOUS "EXXqvas Kal THY TOD 

9 1701805 ám T€, Tony йтрактоѕ дё отострёфасѕ, 

as Trávrov xapilouévwv TQ Basie? ' Ayauéuvovi, 

реб" ob tov Паћаџлёти avetrev 'O6vaccus, mapa- 

mAcov Tas xopas Tas “EAAnvidas TapecKevace 

Tas Tov 'EXAXQvev yuvaixas poryevOjvat, KXv- 

4 3 ? э LA A / 
Tayvnotpay Аѓуісдф, Aiyidderav TQ. ZOevérov 
/ М э / / е N , 

10 Kountry, T?» 'l9ouevéos Myjóav отд Aevkov: Ñv 

\ , ^ ^ е? ГА 9 ^ \ 

xai ауєіћє Аєдкоѕ dua KXeiai8vpa? тӯ Óvyarpi 

TauTns ё TO vaQ? просфоуойса, kal дёка TróNeis 

anoondcas* tis Kpnrns érvpávvgoe: ка} peta 

TOv Трогкду тоћєрор Kai Tov ldopevéa xarápavra 

п тӯ Крот é£üXaee. тадта TpóTepov KatacKeva- 

cas о Майтмо$, дотєроу padav тђи eis tas 

/ ^ e / 4 ` > \ 

matptoas tov “EXAnvwy émávoOov, Tov eis Tov 

Кафтрёа, viv Фё Evħopáyov Xeyóuevov, ave 

puxtov’ évOa m poaTeXácavres “EXAnves èv TO 
oketv ALpéva elvai д:ефдарпсаљ. 


1 тоў NavrAÍov Frazer: аўто? тоё NavwAlov E, Wagner. 

3 Клес:бӧра E: KAesoi@hpa Lycophron, Alexandra, 1222, 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 384, id. Chiliades, iii, 294. 

3 The name of the deity of the temple seems wanting, 
perhaps 75s ’Aénvas. 

4 àvocxdcas E, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 384. We 
should perhaps read àroorhoas, ‘‘ having caused to revolt.” 


xi. 260 ; Lactantius Placidus on Statius, Achil. і. 93; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. О. H Bode, vol. i. pp. 
40, 141 (First Vatican Mythographer, 144 ; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 201). The story was probably told by Hagias 
in his epic T'he Returns (Nostoi), though in the abstract of 
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For Palamedes, the son of Nauplius and Clymene 
daughter of Catreus, had been stoned to death 
through the machinations of Ulysses.1 And when 
Nauplius learned of it,? he sailed to the Greeks 
and claimed satisfaction for the death of his son; 
but when he returned unsuccessful (for they all 
favoured King Agamemnon, who had been the accom- 
plice of Ulyssés in the murder of Palamedes), he 
coasted along the Grecian lands and contrived 
that the wives of the Greeks should play their hus- 
bands false, Clytaemnestra with Aegisthus, Aegialia 
with Cometes, son of Sthenelus, and Meda, wife of 
Idomeneus, with Leucus. But Leucus killed her, 
together with her daughter Clisithyra, who had 
taken refuge in the temple; and having detached 
ten cities from Crete he made himself tyrant of 
them ; and when after the Trpjan war Idomeneus 
landed in Crete, Leucus drove him out? These 
were the earlier contrivances of Nauplius; but after- 
wards, when he learned that the Greeks were on 
their way home to their native countries, he kindled 
the beacon fire on Mount Caphereus, which is now 
called Xylophagus; and there the Greeks, standing 
in shore in the belief that it was a harbour, were 
cast away. | 


that poem there occurs merely a mention of *' the storm at the 
Capherian Rocks." See Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
G. Kinkel, p. 53. The wrecker Nauplius was the subject of 
a tragedy by Sophocles. See The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 80 sqq. 

1 As to the death of Palamedes, see above, Epitome, iii. 8. 

2 This passage, down to the end of $12, їз quoted with 
some slight verbal changes, but without citing his authority, 
un em Schol. on Lycophron, 384—386 ; compare id. on 
v. Я | 

? See Appendix, ‘ The vow of Idomeneus.” 
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12  NeomroXeuos òè peivas èv Tevéd@ дио ђиёрас 
uToOnkats тђѕ Өёт:д05 eis MoXoaaovs meti amher 
perà '"EXévov, kai парі Tv 080v dToÜavóvra 
Фоіика Üdzrret, kal vixnoas payn Modrocaors 
BaciXevet, kal é£ ' Avópoudáxms yevva MoXoccóv. 

13" EXevos дё ктісаѕ èv тў MoXoacía поћи ratoe, 
xai didwow айтф М№єоттоћєрос eis yuvaixa тїр 
иттёра Anidaperav. Iinhéws è ёк DOlas éxXq 
Üévros uo TOv 'AxáaTov taidwv kai атодау- 


1 Compare Hagias, Returns, summarized by Proclus, in 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. С. Kinkel, p. 53; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 902, quoting ‘‘ Apollodorus 
and the rest." According to Servius (on Virgil, Aen. ii. 166), 
it was the soothsayer Helenus who, foreseeing the shipwreck 
of the Greek leaders, warned Neoptolemus to return home 
by land ; hence in gratitude for this benefit Neoptolemus at 
his death bequeathed Afidromache to Helenus to be his wife 
(Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 297). Neoptolemus was on 
friendly terms with Helenus, because the seer had revealed 
to the Greeks the means by which Troy could be taken, and 
because in particular he had recommended the fetching of 
Neoptolemus himself from Scyros. бее above, Epitome, v. 

— 10. A different tradition is recorded by Eustathius, on 
Homer, Od. iii. 189, p. 1463. Не says that Neoptolemus 
sailed across the sea to Thessaly and there burned his ships 
by the advice of Thetis; after which, being directed by the 
soothsayer Helenus to settle wherever he should find a house 
with foundations of iron, walls of wood, and roof of wool, he 
marched inland till he came to the lake Pambotis in Epirus, 
where he fell in with some people camping under blankets 
supported by spears, of which the blades were stuck into the 
earth. Compare Scholiast on Homer, Od. iii. 188, who adds 
that, ‘‘having laid waste Molossia, he begot Molossus by 
Andromache, and from Molossus is descended the race of the 
kings of Molossia, as Eratosthenes relates." The lake Pam- 
botis is believed to be what is now called the lake of Joannina, 
near which Dodona was situated. Pausanias (i. 11. 1) men- 
tions that Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus) settled in Epirus ‘‘ in 
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After remaining in Tenedos two days at the advice 
of Thetis, Neoptolemus set out for the country of the 
Molossians by land with Helenus, and on the way 
Phoenix died, and Neoptolemus buried him ;! and 
having vanquished the Molossians in battle he reigned 
as king and begat Molossus on Andromache. And 
Helenus founded a city in Molossia and inhabited 
it, and Neoptolemus gave him his mother Deidamia 
to wife.? And when Peleus was expelled from Phthia 
by the sons of Acastus? and died, Neoptolemus 


compliance with the oracles of Helenus," and that he had 
Molossus, Pielus, and Pergamus by Andromache. 

27Аз to Deidamia, mother of Neoptolemus, see above, iii. 
13. 8. The marriage of Helenus to Deidamia appears not to 
be mentioned by any other ancient writer. . 

з According to Euripides (Troades, 1126—1130), while 
Neoptolemus was still at Troy, he heard that his grand- 
father Peleus had been expelled by Acastus ; hence he de- 

arted for home in haste, taking Andromache with him. 
The Scholiast on this passage of Euripides (v. 1128) says that 
Peleus was expelled by Acastus’s two sons, Archander and 
Architeles, and that the exiled king, going to meet his grand- 
son Neoptolemus, was driven by a storm to the island of 
Cos, where he was entertained by a certain Molon and died. 
As to an early connexion between Thessaly and Cos, see W. 
R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, pp. 344 sqq. 
A different and much more detailed account of the exile of 
Peleus is furnished by Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, 
vi. 7-9. According to it, when Neoptolemus was refitting 
his shattered ships in Molossia, he heard that Peleus had 
been deposed and expelled by Acastus. Hastening to the aid 
of his aged grandfather, he found him hiding in a dark cave 
on the shore of one of the Sepiades Islands, where he eagerly 
scanned every passing sail in hopes that one of them would 
bring his grandson to his rescue. By disguising himself 
Neoptolemus contrived to attack and kill Acastus’s two sons, 
Menalippus and Plisthenes, when they were out hunting. 


Afterwards, disguising himself as a Trojan captive, he lured . 


Acastus himself to the cave and would have slain him there, 
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ovtos, NeomTóAeuos Tv DaciuXeíav тод TaTpOs 
14 TapéAafle. Kal pavévros 'Opéa rov ápmátei Tv 
ékeivov yuvaixa '"Epyuóvgv каттүуүитшётиь avro 
mpotepov év Tpoia, ка бїй тодто év AeXAdoís ото 


if it had not been for the intercession of Thetis, who had 
opportunely arrived from the sea to visit her old husband 
Peleus. Happy at his escape, Acastus resigned the kingdom 
on the spot to Neoptolemus, and that hero at once took pos- 
session of the realm in company with his grandfather, his 
divine grandmother Thetis, and the companions of his voyage. 
This romantic narrative may be based on a lost Greek tragedy, 
perhaps on the Peleus of Sophocles, a play in which the dra- 
matist appears to have dealt with the fortunes of Peleus in 
his old age. See The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. С. 
Pearson, vol. ii. рр. 140 sqq. The statement of Dictys Cre- 
tensis that Peleus took refuge in one of the Sepiades Islands 
suggests that in the scholium on Euripides (/.c.) the name 
Icos should be read instead of Cos, as has been argued by 
several scholars (А. C. Pearson, op. cit. ii. 141) ; for Icos was 
a small island near Euboea (Stephanus Byzantius, &.*. 'Ixós), 
and would be a: much more natural place of refuge for Peleus 
than the far more distant island of Cos. Moreover, we have 
the positive affirmation of the poet Antipater of Sidon that 
Peleus was buried in Icos (Anthologia Palatina, vii. 2. 9 sq.). 
The connexion of Peleus with the Sepiades Islands is further 
supported by Euripides; for in his play Andromache (vv. 
1953-1269) he tells how Thetis bids her old husband Peleus 
tarry in а cave of these islands, till she should соїпе with а 
band of Nereids to fetch him away, that he might dwell with 
her as a god for ever in the depths of the sea. In the same 
play (vv. 22 sq.) Euripides says that Neoptolemus refused 
to accept the sceptre of Pharsalia in the lifetime of his grand- 
father Peleus. 

~- 1 In this passage Apollodorus appears to follow the account 
given by Euripides in his Andromache, 967-981. According 
to that account, Menelaus gave his daughter Hermione in 
marriage to her cousin Orestes, the son of Agamemnon and 
Clytaemnestra. But in the Trojan war he afterwards pro- 
mised the hand of Hermione to Neoptolemüs, if Neoptolemus 
should succeed in capturing Troy. Accordingly on his return 
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succeeded to his fathers kingdom. And when 
Orestes went mad, Neoptolemus carried off his wife 
Hermione, who had previously been betrothed to him 
in Troy; and for that reason he was slain by Orestes 


from the war Neoptolemus claimed his bride from her husband 
Orestes, who was then haunted and maddened by the Furies 
of his murdered mother Clytaemnestra. Orestes protested, 
but in vain; Neoptolemus insolently reproached him with his 
crime of matricide and with the unseen avengers of blood by 
whom he was pursued. бо Orestes was obliged to yield up 
his wife to his rival, but he afterwards took his revenge by 
murdering Neoptolemus at Delphi. This version of the legend 
is followed also by Hyginus (Fab. 193). An obvious difficulty 
is presented by the narrative; for if Menelaus had giveh his 
daughter in marriage to Orestes, how could he afterwards 
have promised her to Neoptolemus in the lifetime of her first 
husband? This difficulty was met by another version of the 
story, which alleged that Hermione was betrothed or married 
to Orestes by her grandfather Tyndareus in the absence of 
her father Menelaus, who was then away at the Trojan war ; 
that meantime, in ignorance of this disposal of his daughter, 
Menelaus had promised her hand to Neoptolemus before Troy, 
and that on his return from the war Neoptolemus took her 
by force from Orestes. See Eustathius, on Homer, Od. iv. 3, 
р. 1479 ; Scholiast on Homer, Od. iv. 4; Ovid, Heroides, viii. 
31 sgg. ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 330, compare id. on v. 
297. According to the tragic poet Philocles, not only had 
Hermione been given in marriage by Tyndareus to Orestes, 
but she was actually with child by Orestes when her father 
afterwards married her to Neoptolemus. See Scholiast on 
Euripides, Andromache, 32. This former marriage of Her- ` 
mione to Orestes, before she became the wife of Neoptolemus, 
is recognized by Virgil (Aen. iii. 330), and Ovid (Heroides, 
viii. passim), but it is unknown to Homer. Оп the other 
hand, Homer records that Menelaus betrothed Hermione to 
Neoptolemus at Troy, and celebrated the marriage after his 
return to Sparta (Od. iv. 1-9). Sophocles wrote a tragedy 
Hermione, the plot of which seems to have resembled that of 
the Andromache of Euripides. See The Fragments of So- 
phocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 141 sqq. Euripides 
does not appear to have been consistent in his view that 
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"OpéaTov kreiverat. ёшоь 66 айтди фас! mapa- 
yevopevov eis AeXdovs àmaureiv béo тоў татрд$ 
тд» "AmóXXcva Sixas kai cvAav Ta avabýparta 
kai Tov veov éumipmpavat, kai бй тодто ітд 
Maxaipéos ! тоў Фокёосѕ àvaipeÜrvat. 


1 Maxatpéws Wagner : Baxatpéws E. 


Neoptolemus forcibly deprived Orestes of Hermione and 
married her himself; for in his play Orestes (vv. 1658—1657) 
he makes Apollo prophesy to Orestes that he shall wed Her- 
mione, but that Neoptolemus shall never do so. 

1 The murder of Neoptolemus at Delphi, as Apollodorus 
observes, was variously related. According to Euripides, 
Neoptolemus paid two visits to Delphi. On the first occa- 
sion he went to claim redress from Apollo, who had shot his 
father Achilles at Troy (see above, Epitome, v. 3). On the 
second occasion he went to excuse himself to the god for the 
rashness and impiety of which he had been guilty in calling 
the deity to account for the murder; and it was then that 
Orestes, enraged at having been robbed of his wife Hermione 
by Neoptolemus, waylaid and murdered his rival in the 
temple of Apollo, the fatal blow being struck, however, not 
by Orestes but by **a Delphian man." See Euripides, 
Andromache, 49-55, 1086-1165; compare 4d. Orestes, 1656 
sq. This is the version of the story which Apollodorus 
appears to prefer. It is accepted also by Hyginus (fab. 
123), Velleius Paterculus (i. 1. 3), Servius (on Virgil, Aen. 
iii, 297 and 330), and somewhat ambiguously by Dictys 
Cretensis (Bellum Trojanum, vi. 12 sg.). The murder of 
Neoptolemus by Orestes is mentioned, but without any 
motive assigned, by Heliodorus (ii. 34) and Justin (xvii. 3. 7). 
A different account is given by Pindar. Hesays that Neopto- 
lemus went to consult the god at Delphi, taking with him 
first-fruit offerings of the Trojan spoil; that there he was 
stabbed to death by a man in a brawl concerning the flesh of 
the victim, and that after death he was supposed to dwell 
within the sacred precinct and to preside over the processions 
and sacrifices in honour of heroes. See Pindar, Nem. vii. 34 
(50)-47 (70); compare id. Paean, vi. 117 sqq., ed. Sandys. 
The Scholiast on the former of these passages of Pindar, verse 
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at Delphi. But some say that he went to Delphi 
to demand satisfaction from Apollo for the death ot 
his father, and that he rifled the votive offerings 
and set fire to the temple, and was on that account 
slain by Machaereus the Phocian.! 


42 (62), explains the brawl by saying that it was the custom 
of the Delphians to appropriate (apwa(e.w) the sacrifices; that 
Neoptolemus attempted to prevent them from taking posses- 
sion of his offerings, and that in the squabble the Delphians 
despatched him with their swords. This explanation seems 
to be due to Pherecydes, for a Scholiast on Euripides 
(Orestes, 1655) quotes the following passage from that early 
historian: ‘‘ When Neoptolemus married Hermione, daughter 
of Menelaus, he went to Delphi to inquire about offspring ; 
for he had no children by Hermione. And when at the 
oracle he saw the Delphians scrambling for (3:aprd(ovras) the 
flesh, he attempted (о. баке it from them. But their priest 
Machaereus killed him and buried him under the threshold 
of the temple.” This seems to have been the version of the 
story followed by Pausanias, for he mentions the hearth at 
Delphi on which the priest of Apollo slew Neoptolemus 
(x. 24. 4), and elsewhere he says that ‘‘the Pythian priestess 
ordered the Delphiana to kill Palus (Neoptolemus), son of 
Achilles” (i. 13. 9; compare iv. 17. 4). That the slayer of 
Neoptolemus was called Machaereus is mentioned also by a 
Scholiast on Euripides (Andromache, 53) and by Strabo 
(ix. 3. 9, p. 421), who says that Neoptolemus was killed 
** because he demanded satisfaction from the god for the 
murder of his father, or, more probably, because he had 
made an attack on the sanctuary." Indeed, Asclepiades, in 
his work T'ragodoumena, wrote as follows: ** About his death 
almost all the poets agree that he was killed by Machaereus 
and buried at first under the threshold of the temple, but 
that afterwards Menelaus came and took up his body, and 
made his grave in the precinct. He says that Machaereus 
was a son of Daetas." See Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. vii. 
42 (62). The story that Neoptolemus came to Delphi to 
plunder the sanctuary, which is noticed by Apollodorus and 
preferred by Strabo, is mentioned by Pausanias (x. 7. 1) and 
а Scholiast on Pindar (Nem. vii. 58, Boeckh). It is probably 
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E15 |"От: mravndévres! “EXAnves GAOL àXXa ob 


KaTapavres kaToukoUciv, oí рё» eis ArBuvnv, of 
бё eis талар, eis Sexediav Erepor, tives 84 
трд tas mAnaiov “IBnpias vrjaove, ^ot Tapa 
Tov Layydpiov потароу" cio} dé of ка} Kumpov 
@ктсаљ. | Tov dé vavaynodvtwy тєрї tov Kadn- 

, 9 » , ^ ГА s \ , 
péa * àXXos àXXayxíj фєрєтаг, lovvevs pev eis 
AuBvnv, "Аутфос бе о OcocaXo0 eis Пеастуо?с 
«ai <tiv> ywopav® karac yov ӨєттаМа» éxáXe- 
тєр, б ё ФАокттутт$ трд талар eis Kaptravots, 


1 Ori wAavnÜévres . . . Kümpov фктта›. This passage is 
from E: the passage immediately following (tay $ yavayn- 
cávTwV . . . Kal ÁAXos &AAaxoU) is from S. The two passages 
are perhaps duplicate versions of the same passage in the 
original unabridged work of Apollodorus; but as they 
supplement each other, each giving details which are omitted 
by the other, I have printed them consecutively in the text. 
Wagner prints them in parallel columns to indicate that 
they are duplicates. 

2 Kaónpéa Kerameus : ктфёа S. 

3 <rhv> хорау Wagner (comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 911, kal Th» xépav karaa xáv). 


not inconsistent with the story that he went to demand 
satisfaction from, or to inflict punishment on, the god for the 
death of his father ; for the satisfaction or punishment would 
naturally take the shape of a distress levied on the goods and 
chattels of the defaulting deity. The tradition that the slain 
Neoptolemus was buried under the threshold of Apollo's 
temple is remarkable and, so far as I remember, unique in 
Greek legend. The statement that the body was afterwards 
taken up and buried within the precinct agrees with the 
observation of Pausanias (x. 24. 6) that “© quitting the temple 
and turning to the left you come to an enclosure, inside of 
which is the grave of Neoptolemus, son of Achilles. The 
Delphians offer sacrifice to him annually as to a hero." 
From Pindar (Nem. vii. 44 (65) sqq.) we learn that Neo- 
ptolemus even enjoyed a pre-eminence over other heroes at 
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After their wanderings the Greeks landed and 
settled in various countries, some in Libya, some 
in Italy, others in Sicily, and some in the 
islands near Iberia, others on the banks of the San- 
garius river ; and some settled also in Cyprus. And ot 
those that were shipwrecked at Caphereus, some 
drifted one way and some another.! ! Guneus went to 
Libya; Antiphus, son of Thessalus, went to the Pelas- 
gians, and, having taken possession of the country, 
called it Thessaly. Philoctetes went to the Cam- 


Delphi, being called on to preside over the processions and 
sacrifices in their honour. The Aenianes of Thessaly used 
to send a prand procession and costly sacrifices to Delphi 
every fourth year in honour of Neoptolemus. The ceremony 
fell at the same time as the Pythian games. See Heliodorus, 
Aethiop. ii. 34—iii. 6. It is a little difficult to understand how 
з man commonly accused of flagrant impiety and sacrilege 
should have been raised to such a pitch of glory at the very 
shrine which he was said to have attacked and robbed. The 
apparent contradiction might be more intelligible if we could 
suppose that, as has been suggested, Neoptolemus was publicly 
sacrificed as а scapegoat, perhaps by being stoned to death, 
as seems to have been the fate of the human victims at the 
Thargelia, whose sacrifice was justified by a legend that the 
first of their number had stolen some sacred cups of Apollo. 
See Harpocration, s.v. $dpuaxos ; and as to the suggestion that 
Neoptolemus may have been sacrificed as а scapegoat, see 
J. Toepffer, ** Thargelienbráuche," Beiträge zur griechischen 
Altertumswissenschaft (Berlin, 1897), pp. 132 sq., who points 
out that according to Euripides (Andromache, 1197 sqq.) 
Neoptolemus was stoned as well as stabbed at the altar of 
Apollo. As to the custom of burying the dead under a 
threshold, see Folk-lore in the Old Testament, iii. 13 sq. 

! The wanderings described in the remainder of this para- 
graph, except those of Agapenor, are resumed and told some- 
what more fully in the following three paragraphs (15a, 15b, 
15c), which do not occur in our text of the Epitome, but are 
conjecturally restored to it from the scholia on Lycophron of 
Tzetzes, who probably had before him the full text of Apollo- 
dorus, and not inerely the Epitome. 
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Deidurmos perà Tov Кфор èv "Аудрф катоктсєр, 
э , , ГА \ у ? ^ 
Aya )vop èv Kvrpo, Kat àXXos àXXaxob. 

TZ 15a <902: 'AsoXXóÓcpos ё! кай оі Мото ойто 
haci: lovveUs eis ArBunv Ммлтфь Tas éavToD vais 
éAQàv emi Kivuda? rrorapov karoict. Méyns® бё 
xai Пробооѕ év Eùßoia пері тд» Кафтрёа cvv 
то\Ххо$ érépows StapOeiperat . . . той dé [Ipo0óov 

e ^ 
тєрї tov Kadmpéa vavaynoavtos, оќ civ айтф 
Maryvnrtes eis Kpnrny pipévtes @xnoav.> 

15b «911: Mera дё тз» ‘Triouv ropOnow Mevecbers 
Фегдиттос тє kat Avrigos kai ot EXepyvopos! ка} 
ФЛоктттѕ wéexpt Mipavros кошӣ émrXevaav. elta 
MeveaGevs uév eis MijXov €APav Bacirever, тоў 
ёкєї Bacitrtéws IIoXvávakros teXeuvtnoavtos. "Av- 
` € ^ , 4 ` \ 

Tubos бё о Meccano eis IleXaovyovs baw xai 
TP Хора» Katacyaov OeocaMav ékáXeae. Qei- 
Simos 8ё peta Кооу éEwoels mepi тўи" Avópov 
celra тєрї Kvmpov éxet катюктаєу. | 'EXedvopos 
02 dvoÜavóvros év Троѓќа, ot civ айтф expipévtes 
тєрї Tov "отоу kóXrrov ' AgtoXXov(íav @xnoav т?р 
ev `Нтєірр. ai ot той Т\тоћџоу mpociayovar 

1 The following three paragraphs are extracted from the 
Scholia on Lycophron of Tzetzes, who seems to have borrowed 
them from Apollodorus. 

? Kívv$a Tzetzes: Кіуота Wagner. Either form is legiti- 
mate. See Pape, Worterbuch der griech. Eigennamen, 8.v. 
Kívvy, p. 663. | 

3 Méyns Stiehle, Wagner. The MSS. of Tzetzes read 
Méyas or Máyvmres. | 


4 of EAephvopos. Some MSS. of Tzetzes read 'EAeQfjvop. 
5 rh» "Avbpoy Wagner: Tiv àbplav Tzetzes. 


! Compare Pausanias, viii. 5. 2, who says that, driven by 
the storm to Cyprus, Agapenor founded Paphos and built the 
sanctuary of Aphrodite at Old Paphos. Compare Aristotle, 
Peplos, 30 (16), in Bergk's Poetae Lyrici Graect?, ii. 654. 
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panians in Italy ; Phidippus with the Coans settled in 
ndros, Agapenor in Cyprus,! and others elsewhere. 

Apollodorus and the rest? say as follows. Guneus 
left his own ships, and having come to the Cinyps 
river in Libya he dwelt there.. But Meges and 
Prothous, with many others, were cast away at 
Caphereus in Euboea* . . . and when Prothous was 
shipwrecked at Caphereus, the Magnesians with him 
drifted to Crete and settled there. 

After the sack of Ilium,® Menestheus, Phidippus 
and Antiphus, and the people of Elephenor, and 
Philoctetes sailed together as far as Mimas. Then 
Menestheus went to Melos and reigned as king, be- 
cause the king there, Polyanax, had died. And 
Antiphus the son of Thessalus went to the Pelasgians, 
and having taken possession of the country he called 
it Thessaly. Phidippus with the Coans was driven 
first to Andros, and then to Cyprus, where he settled. 
Elephenor died in Troy,’ but his people were cast 
away in the Ionian gulf and inhabited Apollonia in 
Epirus. And the people of Tlepolemus touched 


3 This paragraph is quoted from Tzetzes, Scho]. on Lyco- 
phron, 902. 

3 According to another account, Guneus was drowned at 
sea. See Aristotle, Peplos, 32 (37), in Bergk's Poetae Lyrici 
Graeci’, ii. 654. 

ы Epitaphs on these two drowned men are ascribed to 
Aristotle, Peplos, 25 (19) and 28 (38). See Bergk's Poetae 
Lyrici Graeci’, ii. 653, 654. Мерез was leader of the 
Dulichians, and Prothous was leader of the Magnesians. See 
Epitome, iii. 12 and 14. 

5 This paragraph is quoted from Tzetzes, Schol. on усх 
phron, 911. 

6 Compare Strabo, ix. 5. 23, p. 444. 

7 Elephenor was killed in battle by Agenor. See Homer, 
Il. iv. 463-472. Compare Aristotle, Peplos, 33 (4), in Bergk’s 
Poetae Lyrici Отаес??, ii. 654. 
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Кот, єїта vm’ ávéuev éEwobévtes тєр} tas 
"1 Bnpixas vraovs Qxnaav. . . . ot тоў Ipwreat- 
4 3 II / 1 9 , ГА eL 
Aaov ets LleXAnuny * atreppipynoav T X9aiov пєдіои 
KavácTpov. Piroxrytns 06 é£o0019 eis 'IraMav 
mpos Каџтаро?ѕ ка} roXeujjoas Aevkavovs mAN- 
, [4 ^ 
atov Kpotwvos xai Govpiov Крїшттаъ» катокеї' 
\ \ A y э , , ? е ` 
кай TavÜeis THs dàns  AXatov "AvóXXovos iepòv 

/ ` ^ / 
ктібе, ф кай TO тоЁоу аўтод àvéÜnkev, às þpnow 
Eùpopiwv.> 
15c «921: Naaigos| morapós srw "lraMas: 
eKA) бё ойто катӣ uév `Ато\\одороу Kal TOUS 
/ 4 \ э , fu e , 
Аюгтой$, OTL perà THY 'ЇМоу adwow at Aaope- 


1 eis. TleAAhyny omitted by Wagner in his edition of 
Apollodorus, probably by mistake. For IIeAA yq» we should 
perhaps read ПаААў»л». See exegetical note. 


! Canastrum, or Canastra, is the extreme southern cape of 
the peninsula of Pallene (Pellene) in Macedonia. See Hero- 
dotus, vii. 123; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 599, with the 
Scholiast ; Strabo, vii. frag. 25, p. 330 (vol. ii. p. 462, ed. 
Meineke) ; Apostolius, Cent. ii. 20; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 526 ; Livy, xxx. 45. 15, xliv. 11. 3. 

? [t is said that in a sedition Philoctetes was driven from 
his city of Meliboea in Thessaly (Homer, Jl. ii. 717 sq.), and 
fled to southern Italy, where he founded the cities of Petilia, 
Old Crimissa, and Chone, between Croton and Thurii. See 
Strabo, vi. 1. 3, p. 254, who, after recording the foundation 
of Petilia and Old Crimissa by Philoctetes, proceeds as follows : 
** And Apollodorus, after mentioning Philoctetes in his Book 
of the Ships, says that some people relate how, on arrivin 
in the country of Croton, he founded Crimissa on the headlan 
апа above it the city of Chone, from which the Chonians 
hereabout took their name, and how men sent by him to 
Sicily fortified Segesta near Eryx with the help of Aegestes 
the Trojan." The book from which Strabo makes this 
quotation is not the Library of our author, but the Catalogue 
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at Crete ; then they were driven out of their course 
by winds and settled in the Iberian islands. . . . The 
people of Protesilaus were cast away on Pellene near 
the plain of Canastrum.! And Philoctetes was driven 
to Campania in Italy, and after making war on the 
Lucanians, he settled in Crimissa, near Croton and 
Thurium?; and, his wanderings over, he founded 
a sanctuary of Apollo the Wanderer (Alaios), to 
whom also he dedicated his bow, as Euphorion 
says.? 

Navaethus is a river of Italy. It was called so, 
according to Apollodorus and the rest, because after 
the capture of Ilium the daughters of Laomedon, the 


of the Ships, a work on the Homeric Catalogue by the 
Athenan grammarian Apollodorus. According to Strabo (viii. 
3. 6, p. 339), Apollodorus borrowed most of his materials for 
this work from Demetrius of Scepsis. For the fragments of 
the work see Heyne's Apollodorus (Second Edition, 1803), 
vol i. pp. 417 sqq.; Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 
ed. C. Müller, i. 453 sqq. 

3 Compare Aristotle, Mtrab. Auscult. 107 (115): **It is 
said that Philoctetes is worshipped by the Sybarites ; for оп 
his return from Troy he settled in the territory of Croton at 
the place called Macalla, which they say is distant a hundred 
and twenty furlongs, and they relate that he dedicated the 
bow of Hercules in the sanctuary of the Halian Apollo. But 
they say that in the time of their sovereignty the people of 
Croton fetched the bow from there and dedicated it in the 
sanctuary of Apollo in their country. It is said, too, that 
when he died he was buried beside the river Sybaris ; for he 
had gone to the help of the Rhodians under Tlepolemus, who 
had been carried out of their course to these regions and had 
engaged in battle with the barbarous inhabitants of that 
country." This war with the barbarians is no doubt the ** war 
on the Lucanians," in which Apollodorus, or at all events, 
od here tells us that Philoctetes engaged after his arrival 
in Italy. 

* This paragraph is quoted from Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 921. 
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Sovtos ÜvyaTépes, Ipriápov бё aderdai,! AlÜvXXa 
'AeTvóyn Мтдєсікастт peta TOV AOLTOY aiya- 
р , ^ ^ ^ 3 / , ГА 
Awtidwv ékeiae yeyovviat тў lraMas, evNaBov- 
pevar Tiv èv тӯ '"EXXAáÓ. Sovrciav. тй akádm 
 / е? е b / > / 
évémrpraav, hev б тотанд< NavaiBos éxXj0 Kat 
ai yuvaixes Navapnotidess of бё суу avtais 
" EXXqves atroNéoavTes TA скафт Exel KATOKNTAV.> 
E16 | Anuodav 56? Opati В:салтас̧ per’ drdéiyov 
vev Tpociaxet, kai av700 épacbeica PurXls 7 
Ovydrnp tov Baciréws émi прок! Tí) Bactreia 
auveuvatetat отд тод TaTpos. б ёё BovXopevos 
, M H э / ` \ , / 
eis THY татр{да àamıiévai, TONNA ÔenÂeis óuócas 
, / , , \ э AN » 
арастрёфєг атёруєтал` ка} PvdXdls avtov йур 
TOV. 'Evvéa 009v? Xeyouévov тротёштє xai 
Sidwaow avTÓ кісту, єїттоўта ієрду <THS> unrpos* 
‘Péas évetvai, каї тайтти ш) avoiryerv, €i ит Tav 

1 Tpiduov de àbeA al. These words are omitted, doubtless 
by accident, in Wagner’s edition of Apollodorus. 

2 The following story of the loves of Demophon and 
Phyllis is repeated by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 495) in 
a passage which to a great extent agrees verbally with the 
present passage of Apollodorus. 

3 °Evvéa 652v Wagner (comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 495): evveddwv Е. 


4 <тӯѕ> pntpds Wagner (comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 495): илүтр$$ E. 


1 The same story is told by Strabo, who calls the river 
Neaethus (vi. 1l. 12, p. 262). Stephanus Byzantius agrees 
with Apollodorus in giving Navaethus (Navai@os) as the form 
of the name. Apollodorus derives the name from vais, ‘‘a 
ship," and afóe, “© to burn." Virgil tells a similar tale of the 
founding of Segesta or, as he calls it, Acesta in Sicily. ` See 
Virgil, Aen. v. 604—771. 

* Demophon and his brother Acamas, the sons of Theseus, 
had gone to Troy to rescue their grandmother Aethra from 
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sisters of Priam, to wit, Aethylla, Astyoche, and 
Medesicaste, with the other female captives, finding 
themselves in that part of Italy, and dreading slavery 
in Greece, set fire to the vessels; whence the river 
was called Navaethus and the women were called 
Nauprestides; and the Greeks who were with the 
women, having lost the vessels, settled there.! 
Demophon with a few ships put in to the land of 
the Thracian Bisaltians,? and there Phyllis, the king’s 
daughter, falling in love with him, was given him in 
marriage by her father with the kingdom for her 
dower. But he wished to depart to his own country, 
and after many entreaties and swearing to return, he 
did depart. And Phyllis accompanied him as far as 
what are called the Nine Roads, and she gave him a 
casket, telling him that it contained a sacrament of 
Mother Rhea, and that he was not to open it until he 


captivity. See above, Epitome, v. 22. The following story 
of the loves and sad fate of Demophon and Phyllis is told in 
almost the same words by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 495, 
except that for the name of Demophon he substitutes the 
name of his brother Acamas. Lucian also couples the names 
of Acamas and Phyllis (De saltatione, 40). А pretty story is 
told of the sad lovers by Servius. He says that Phyllis, 
despairing of the return of Demophon, hanged herself and was 
turned into a leafless almond tree; but that when Demophon 
came and embraced the trunk of the tree, it responded to his 
endearments by bursting into leaf; hence leaves, which had 
been called petala before, were ever after called phylla in 
Greek. See Servius, on Virgil, Ecl. v. 10. Compare Scrip- ` 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 
51 and 146 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 159; Second 
Vatican To Spi 214). The story is told in a less 
romantic form by Hyginus (Fab. 59, compare 243). He says 
that when Phyllis died for love, trees grew on her grave and 
mourned her death at the season when their leaves withered 
and fell. 
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17 атє\тіст THS mpòs айту avodov.! Anpuoday 8€ 
elav eis Kumpov ère? катеке. каў tod TaKTOU 
xpóvov 6.eX86óvTos PurAls apas Óeuévn xarà Anpo- 
gavtos éavr?v avaipet> Anpodpav dé тур kia qv 
avoiEas фоВо катасуєбєіс? üveuacv ёт) tov ттор 
kai TOUTOY ё\№а?йуоу атактоѕ aTOAAUTAL TOU yap 
е/ / ` , \ ы ld м 
(rov сфаћєџтоѕ xaterex eis émi то Eidos ётєсєр. 
ої 66 avv айт катфктсарх éy Котро. 

18 Подалєір:оѕ бё aduxopevos eis Aeros ёурӣто 
тоў катоікђає” ypnopov ёё S00évtos, eie iv 
поћи тоў Tepiéyovros oùpavoð TecovTOsS ойдёу 
qeiícerau? Tie Kapixns Xeppovnoov tov тёрЁ 
одрарод kvkXoUpevov pect тотоу катфктсєр. 

19 “Audiroyos ёё о 'AXkuaievos, катӣ Tivas 
ÜeTepov mapayevópevos eis Троѓар, катӣ [tov] * 
yerpðva атєрріфт mpos Моғор, xai, @5 Ties 
Aéyovcitv, vmép THS Bacidelas povopayovrtes 
ExTeLvay ANNNAOUs. 

1 ris wpbs айту àvóbov E: Thv wpbs айтђу &уобоу Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 495. 

3 pdBy катат хебе\з$ E: фісрат: краттбе!ѕ Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 495. 

3 ойбеу weloera: E. Wagner conjectures ovdev <dewdy > 
xeigerat, comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1047, où- 
dev дерби weloerat. 

* kara [rdv] xeudva. As Wagner observes, the article 
should күн be omitted, as in the quotation of the passage 
by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 440, xarà xemava axepplpn 
xpos Méyov, who cites Apollodorus by name. Yet perhaps 
our author was thinking of the famous storm that overtook 
the Greeks on their return from Troy and wrecked so many 
gallant ships. 


! The same story is told, nearly in the same words, by 
Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 1047), who probably copied 
Apollodorus. As to the settlement of Podalirius in Caria, 
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should have abandoned all hope of returning to her. 
And Demophon went to Cyprus and dwelt there. 
And when the appointed time was past, Phyllis 
called down curses on Demophon and killed herself ; 
and Demophon opened the casket, and, being struck 
with fear, he mounted his horse and galloping wildly 
met his end ; for, the horse stumbling, he was thrown 
and fell on his sword. But his people settled in 
Cyprus. 
= Podalirius went to Delphi and inquired of the 
oracle where he should settle; апа on receiving an 
oracle that he should settle in the city where, if the 
encompassing heaven were to fall, he would suffer no 
harm, he settled in that place of the Carian Cherson- 
nese which is encircled by mountains all round the 
horizon.! 

Amphilochus son of Alemaeon, who, according to 
some, arrived later at Troy, was driven in the storm 
to the home of Mopsus ; and, as some say, they fought 
a single combat for the kingdom, and slew each 
other.? 


compare Pausanias, iii. 26. 10; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
Zópya. Podalirius was worshipped as a hero in Italy. Не had 
a shrine at the foot of Mount Drium in Daunia, and the seer 
Calchas was worshipped in a shrine on the top of the same 
mountain, where his worshippers sacrificed black rams and 
slept in the skins of the victims for the purpose of receiving 
revelations in dreams. See Strabo, vi. 3. 9, p. 284; Lyco- 
phron, Cassandra, 1047 sqq. Hence Lycophron said that 
Podalirius was buried in Italy, and for so saying he was 
severely taken to task by his learned but crabbed commen- 
tator Tzetzes, who roundly accused him of lying (Schol. on 
Lycophron, .1047). 

2 This passage is qnoted from Apollodorus, with the 
authors name, by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 4140-442), 
who says that according to the usual tradition Amphilochus 
and Mopsus had gone together to Cilicia after the capture of 
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20  Noxpoi 66 ибм< тт» éavrOv karaXafóvres, ёттєї 
peta тріто» éros т» Локріда! катёсує фбора, 
déyovtar xpnapóv é£iXáaaaÜQa. тї» ёх Trig’ AOn- 
уйу Kai óvo mapÜévovs méprew ixétiOas ёт) ётт 
Хїма. Kal Xayxávovct TpOÀra, ПєріВоа ral 

21 К^єотатра. афта: dé eis Tpoíav adixopepat, 
Siwxopevar Tapa Tov éyywpiwy eis TO iepóv катёр- 
XxovTau: Kat тў риё бей ou трострҳоџто, т0 дё 
tepov ётагрои? тє каї čppaiwwov ékrós 06 тоў veo 
оок ёЁрєсау, xexappévas дё ?jaav kal povoxitwves 


1 Локр(8а Wagner (comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
1141): Aoxpíav Ё. 

2 {сорох Wagner (comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
1141): ёсуроу E. 


Troy. This statement is confirmed by the testimony of 
Strabo (xiv. 5. 16, pp. 675 sq.), who tells us that Amphi- 
lochus and Mopsus came from Troy aud founded Mallus in 
Cilicia. The dispute between Amphilochus and Mopsus is 
related more fully both by Tzetzes and Strabo (Й.сс.). 
According to them, Amphilochus wished to go for a time to 
Argos (probably Amphilochian Argos; see above, iii. 7. 7). 
So he departed after entrusting the kingdom or priesthood 
to Mopsus in his absence.  Dissatisfied with the state of 
affairs at Argos, he returned in a year and reclaimed the 
kingdom or priesthood from Mopsus. But, acting on the 
principle Beati possidentes, the viceroy refused to cede the 
crown or the mitre to its proper owner; accordingly they 
had recourse to the ordeal of battle, in which both com- 
batants perished. Their bodies were buried in graves which 
could not be seen from each other; for the people built а 
tower between them, in order that the rivals, who had fought 
each other in life, might not scow] at each other in death. 
However, their rivalry did not prevent them working an 
oracle in partnership after their decease. In the second 
century of our era the oracle enjoyed -the highest reputation 
for infallibility (Pausanias, i. 34. 3). The leading partner of 
the firm was apparently Amphilochus, for he is usually men- 
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The Locrians regained their own country with 
difficulty, and three years afterwards, when Locris 
was visited by a plague, they received an oracle bid- 
ding them to propitiate Athena at Ilium and to send 
two maidens as suppliants for a thousand years. The 
lot first fell on Periboea and Cleopatra. And when 
they came to Troy they were chased by the natives 
and took refuge in the sanctuary. And they did not 
approach the goddess, but swept and sprinkled the 
sanctuary ; and they did not go out of the temple, and 
their hair was cropped, and they wore single garments 


tioned alone in connexion with the oracle; Plutarch (De 
defectu oraculorum, 45) is the only ancient writer from whom 
we learn that Mopsus took an active share in the business, 
though Cicero mentions the partners together (De divina- 
tione, i. 40. 88). According to Plutarch and Dio Cassius 
(Ixxii. 7), the oracles were communicated in dreams; but 
Lucian says (Philopseudes, 38) that the inquirer wrote down 
his question on а tablet, which he handed to the prophet. 
The charge for one of these infallible communications was 
only two obols, or about twopence halfpenny. See Lucian, 
Alexander, 19; 14. Deorum concilium, 19. The ancients 
seem to have been divided in opinion on the important 
question whether the oracular Amphilochus at Mallus was 
the son or the grandson of Amphiaraus. Apollodorus calls 
him the son of Alemaeon, which would make him the grand- 
son of Amphiaraus, for Alemaeon was a son of Amphijaraus. 
But Tzetzes, in reporting what he describes as the usual 
version of the story, calls Amphilochus the son, not the 

andson of Amphiaraus (Schol. on Lycophron, 440—442). 

ompare Strabo, xiv. 1. 27, p. 642; Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, xiv. 365—369. Lucian is inconsistent on the 
point; for while in one passage he calls Amphilochus the son 
of Amphiaraus (Alexa , 19), in another passage he speaks 
of him sarcastically as the noble son of an accurst matricide, 
by whom he means Alcmaeon (Deorum concilium, 12). Else- 
where Apollodorus mentions both Amphilochus, the son of 
Amphiaraus, and Amphilochus, the son of Alemaeon. See 
above, iii. 7. 2 and 7. 
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22 xai avutrodeta. TOv бё прютоу атодароисф®и 
áXXas éreutrov: eia1jeaav dé eis THY TOMY vUkTOp, 
iva pn фареїта той Teuévovs Ew dovev0 Oo 
ретётєіта 66 Bpépyn peta трофФь ётєрїлго>. yi Mov 
6€ ётди mapedOovtwy peta Tov Фоюкікбу тоћєрор 
ixéridas ётаўта»то Tréuwmovres. 

| Ayauéuvov 66 catavtnoas eis Muxnvas peta 
Kacávópas avatpeitat ото Aiyioĝhov кай КА^ута- 
punotpas: (дос: yàp avT@ yiT@va йуєіра Kal 
атраҳтћор, kal ToUrov évduvopevos hovevetat, ка 
· Bactrevee Muxnvav Аїугсдос̧" xteivovat ё Kal 


1 The story of the custom of propitiating Athena at Troy 
by sending two Locrian virgins to her every year is similarly 
told by Tzetzes, who adds some interesting particulars 
omitted by Apollodorus. From him we learn that when the 
maidens arrived, the Trojans met them and tried to catch 
them. If they caught the maidens, they killed them and 
burned their bones with the wood of wild trees which bore 
no fruit. Having done so, they threw the ashes from Mount 
Traron into the sea. But if the maidens escaped from their 
pursuers, they ascended secretly to the sanctuary of Athena 
aud became her priestesses, sweeping and sprinkling the 
sacred precinct; but they might not approach the goddess, 
nor quit the sanctuary except by night. Tzetzes agrees with 
Apollodorus in describing the maidens during their term of 
service as barefoot, with cropped hair, and clad each in а 
single tunic. He refers to the Sicilian historian Timaeus as 
his authority for the statement that the custom was observed 
for & thousand years, and that it came to an end after the 
Phocian war (357—346 B.c.). See Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
1141. The maidens were chosen by lot from the hundred 
noblest families in Locris (Polybius, xii. 5) ; and when they 
escaped death on landing, they served the goddess in the 
sanctuary for the term of their lives (Plutarch, De sera 
numinis vindicta, 12), or, at all events, till their successors 
arrived (Suidas, s.v. катєуйрасау). For other references to 
this very remarkable custom, which appears to be well 
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and no shoes, And when the first maidens died, they 
sent others ; and they entered into the city by night, 
lest, being seen outside the precinct, they should be 
put to the sword; but afterwards they sent babes 
with their nurses. Апа when the thousand years 
were passed, after the Phocian war they ceased to 
send suppliants.! 

After Agamemnon had returned to Mycenae with 
Cassandra, he was murdered by Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra; for she gave him a shirt without 
sleeves and without a neck, and while he was 
putting it on he was cut down, and Aegisthus 
reigned over Mycenae.? And they killed Cassandra 


authenticated, see Strabo, xiii. l. 40, pp. 600 sq. ; Scholiast 
on Homer, Jl. xiii. 66; Iamblichus, De Pythagorica vita, 
viii. 42 ; Suidas, 8.0. roiwh (quoting Aelian) ; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. i. 41. Servius, in tontradicülun to our other autho- 
rities, says that only one maiden was sent annually. Strabo 
appears to affirm that the custom originated as late as the 
Persian period (ras 5€ Aoxpidas тєифбђуа: Пєртфу Kön кратойу- 
тоу ouveBn). This view is accepted by Clinton, who accord- 
ingly holds that the custom lasted from 559 в.с. to 346 в.с. 
(Fasti Hellenict, i. 134 sq.). 

3 o the murder of Agamemnon, see Homer, Od. iii. 
193 sq., 303-205, iv. 529—537, хі. 404—134 ; Hagias, Returns, 
summarized by Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. G. Kinkel, p. 53; Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1379 sqq. ; 
id. Humenides, 631—635 ; Sophocles, Electra, 95—99; Euri- 
ы, Electra, 8—10; id. Orestes, 25 sq. ; Pausanias, ii. 16. 6; 

zetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1108 and 1375; Hyginus, 
Fab. 117 ; Seneca, Agamemnon, 875—909; Servius, on Vir- 
gil, Aen. xi. 268; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 47, 126, 141 sq. (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 147 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 147 and 
202) ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi. 2. According 
to Homer and the author of the Returns, with whom Pau- 
sanias agrees, it was Aegisthus who killed Agamemnon ; 
according to Aeschylus, it was Clytaemnestra. Sophocles 
and Euripides speak of the murder being perpetrated by the 
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24 Kacávópav. 'HAéxTpa бё ша тфу ' Ayauéuvovos 
/ 9 / N , b! , / 
Ouyatépwy 'OpéaTgv tov aberdov ёкк\ёттє kal 
^ e ` 
didwot Ўтрофіф Фокєѓ і трёфєі, о дё avrov ёктрё- 
de. peta llvXAdOov maridos ‘іои.  TeXewvÜeis дё 
э / ? \ 4 N `~ b! 
Opéorns eis AeAdoUs mapayiverai kai Tov Ücóv 
époTá,? єў Tovs avTóxewas TOU татрд< peTEAOoL. 
25 тодто 06 tov Oeod ётітрётортосѕ* атёруєтог eis 
/ 4 \ / , RUE 

Muxnvas* peta llvXAaóov AaPpaiws xai kTeivet 
тї T€ илүтёра Kal Tov Аїусбор, kal uer. ov то\д 
pavia катасхебє\$ отд Epwúwv? dSuwxopevos eis 
'AO059vas trapayiveras xai xpiverar’ èv  Apeio 
пауф,% | es uév Xéyovai Ties ото 'Epiviov, ws 
бе rives отд Tuvddpew, ws 8ё rives отд "Нриудутѕ 
THs Аѓуісдоо xal KXvratwv:5joTpas, ка} kpiÜeis 
lav yyevouévov Tav уфор áToXveras. 

1 Srpoply Фоке E: Фоке? Srpogly S. 

3 kal roy Bedv ёротё S: кёкєї ёрютё Е. 

3 тоў 0coU ётітрёхоутоѕ S: тодто $ éx:rpanels E. 

4 àrépxerai Muxhvas Ё: ётерҳбиеруоѕ els Muicfjyas S. 

5 kal кте[ўєї Tfjv тє uhrepa kal Tb» Alyis0oy Е: тфу те 
Aly доу каї Tl» unrépa wrelver S. 

6 "Epwücey S: Ерууйшу E. 

7 kal kpíyerai Ё: кріуєта: ёё Opéorns S. 

8 èv ’Apeip тфүф S: dv 'Apelg má'yg kal àxoA serai E. 


two jointly. The sleeveless and neckless garment in which 
Clytaemnestra entangled her husband, while she cut him 
down, is described with tragic grandiloquence and vagueness 
by Aeschylus, but more explicitly by later writers (Tzetzes, 
Seneca, Servius, and the Vatican Mythographers). 

1 As to the murder of Cassandra, see Homer, Od. xi. 421- 
423; Pindar, Pyth. xi. 19 (29) sqq. ; Philostratus, Imagines, 
іі. 10; Athenaeus, xiii. 3, p. 556c; Hyginus, Fab. 117. 
According to Hyginus, both Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus 
had а hand in the murder of Cassandra; according to the 
other writers, she was despatched by Clytaemnestra alone. 

2 Compare Pindar, Pyth. xi. 34 (52) sqq.; Sophocles, 
Electra, 11 sqq. ; Euripides, Electra, 14 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 
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also. But Electra, one of Agamemnon's daughters, 
smuggled away her brother Orestes and gave him to 
Strophius, the Phocian, to bring up; and he brought 
him up with Pylades, his own son.? And when Orestes 
was grown up, he repaired to Delphi and asked the 
god whether he should take vengeance on his father's 
murderers. The god gave him leave, so he departed 
secretly to Mycenae in company with Pylades, and 
killed both his mother and Aegisthus.? And not long 
afterwards, being afflicted with madness and pursued 
by the Furies, he repaired to Athens and was tried 
in the Areopagus. He is variously said to have been 
brought to trial by the Furies, or by Tyndareus, or by 
Erigone, daughter of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra ; 
and the votes at his trial being equal he was acquitted.* 


117. Pindar tells how, after the murder of his father Aga- 
memnon, the youthful Orestes was conveyed to the aged 
Strophius at the foot of Parnassus; but he does not say who 
rescued the child and conveyed him thither. According to 
Sophocles and Euripides, it was an old retainer of the family 
who thus saved Orestes, but Sophocles says that the old man 
had received the child from the hands of Electra. Hyginus, 
in agreement with Apollodorus, relates how, after the murder 
of Agamemnon, Electra took charge of (sustulit) her infant 
brother Orestes and committed him to the care of Strophius 
in Phocis. 

з This vengeance for the murder of Agamemnon is the 
theme of three extant Greek tragedies, the Choephori of 
Aeschylus, the Electra of Sophocles, and the Electra of Euri- 
pides. It was related by Hagias in his epic, the Returns, as 
we learn from the brief summary of Proclus (Epicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 53). Compare Pindar, 
Pyth. xi. 36 (55) sg.; Hyginus, Fab. 119. Homer briefly 
mentions the murder of Aegisthus by Orestes (Od. i. 29 sq., 
298—300, iii. 306 sgg.) ; he does not expressly mention, but 
darkly hints at, the murder of Clytaemnestra by her son 
(Od. iii. 309 гд.). 

* The trial and acquittal of Orestes in the court of the 
Areopagus at Athens is the subject of Aeschylus's tragedy, 
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ES 26 | Epouévo! бё айтф, was av атаћ\ауєіл THs 
voc ov, 0 Oeds єїттєў, ei TO ev Tavpois Edavov pera- 

S кошсєєу.? | ot 66 Taidpoe potpa ёст: Sxvdav, ot 
TOUS Eévous $ovevovai kai eis тд ієрду «Tp»? 

· ріттоџсі. тодто Ùv èv TO Tepévet td Tivos TETPAS 

ES 27 dvadepopevov é£ “Acdov. | mapayevouevos оф» eis 


1 For épouévo we should perhaps read xpeuévo. 

2 dpopévy ё. . . Eóavov nerakoulaewy S : kal AauBdvei xpno- 
pov ёталЛауђуа тїз vócov, ei Tb èv Тайро:ѕ peraxouloa Bpé- 
таз E. 

3 eis Tb lepdy <xtp> pirrovzc: Herwerden (Mnemosyne, 
хх. (1892), p. 200) (compare Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 
626, wip iepdv): eis Tò iepdy }{ттоос: S, Wagner. 


the Eumenides, where the poet similarly represents the matri- 
cide as acquitted because the votes were equal (verses 752 8q.). 
The Parian Chronicle also records the acquittal on the same 
round, and dates it in the reign of Demophon, king of Athens. 
See Marmor Parium, 40 sq. (Fragmenta Historicorum Grae- 
fe corum, ed. C. Müller, i. 546). Compare Euripides, Iphigenia 
in Tauris, 940-967, 1469-1472; 4d. Orestes, 1648-1652; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1374; Pausanias, i. 28. 5, 
viii. 34. 4; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi. 4. In the 
Eumenides the accusers of Orestes are the Furies. According 
to the Parian Chronicler, it was Erigone, the daughter of 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, who instituted the prosecution 
for the murder of her father ; the chronicler does not mention 
the murder of Clytaemnestra as an article in the indictment 
of Orestes. According to the author of the Etymologicum 
Magnum (р. 42, s.v. Aiópa), the prosecution was conducted 
at Athens jointly by Erigone and her grandfather Tyndareus, 
and when it failed; Erigone hanged herself. Peloponnesian 
antiquaries, reported by Pausanias (viii. 34. 4), alleged that 
the accuser was not Tyndareus, who was dead, but Perilaua, 
a cousin of Clytaemnestra. According to Hyginus (Fab. 119), 
Orestes was accused by Tyndareus before the people of My- 
cenae, but was suffered to retire into banishment for the sake 
of his father. As to the madness of Orestes, caused by the 
Furies of his murdered mother, see Euripides, Orestes, 931 sqq.; 
Pausanias, iii. 22. 1, viii. 34. 1-4. The incipient symptonis of 
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When he inquired how he should be rid of his 
disorder, the god answered that he would be rid of it if 
he should fetch the wooden image that was in the 
land of the Taurians.! Now the Taurians are a part 
of the Scythians, who murder strangers? and throw 
them into the sacred fire, which was in the pre- 
cinct, being wafted up from Hades through a 
certain rock. бо when Orestes was come with 


madness, showing themselves immediately after the com- 
mission of the crime, are finely described by Aeschylus 
(Choephori, 1021 sqq.). 

1 As to the oracle, compare Euripides, Iphigenia in 
Tauris, 11-92, 970—978 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1374 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 120. 

* The Taurians inbabited the Crimea. Ав to their custom 
of sacrificing castaways and strangers, see Herodotus, iv. 103; 
Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 34—41 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 

* 44. 7; Pausanias, i. 48. 1; Orphica, Argon. 1075 sq., ed 4+ 
— - Abel; Ovid, Ex Ponto, iii. 2. 45—58; Mela, ii. 11; Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xxii. 8. 34. According to Herodotus, these 
Taurians sacrificed human beings to a Virgin Goddess, whom 
they identified with Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon. 
The victims were shipwrecked persons and any Greeks on 
whom they could lay hands. They were slaughtered by 
being knocked on the head with a club, after which their 
heads were set up on stakes and their bodies thrown down a 
precipice into the sea or buried in the ground; for reports 
differed in regard to the disposal of the corpses, though all 
agreed as to the setting of the heads on stakes. Ammianus 
Marcellinus says that the native name of the goddess was 
Orsiloche. 

3 This account of the disposal of the bodies of the victims 

is based on Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 625 sg. :—~, 

OP. Tapos bi motos ё єтаі и’, brav 0ávo; 

ІФ. wip iepdy čvõov xdopa т? edpwrdv vérpas. \ 
Compare id. 1154 sq. :— / 

Kön ту tévov катђрёато, 
@50то15 7 èv ayvots aua Adumwovra тирі; 

Thus Apollodorus differs from the account which Herodotus 
gives of the disposal of the bodies. See the preceding note. 
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Tavpous 'Opéa ns ! perà IIvAá6ov dwpadels édXo 
ка} йдүєта mpòs @oavta tov Baciréa дёсшос, 
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1 wapayevduevos обу eis Tavpous `Орёсттѕ S: kal $} wapayevs- 
pevos èv Tavpos E. 
2 rijs àóeA s lepà moioja gs dy Taúpois S : тўз ё8єАфӯз Е. 


1 This account of the expedition of Orestes and Pylades to 
the land of the Taurians, and their escape with the image of 
Artemis, is the subject of Euripides's play Iphigenia in Tauris, 
which Apollodorus seems to have followed closely. The gist 
of the play is told in verse by Ovid (Ех Ponto, iii. 2. 43-96) 
and in prose by Hyginus (fab. 120). Compare Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 1374; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 7, 141 sq. (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 20; Second Vatican Mythographer, 202). 

* In saying that the image of the Tauric Artemis was 
taken to Athens our author follows Euripides. See Ipht- 
genia in Tauris, 89-91, 1212-1214. But according to Kuri- 
pides the image was not to remain in Athens but to be 
carried to a sacred place in Attica called Halae, where it was 
to be set up in a temple specially built for it and to be called 
the image of Artemis Tauropolus or Brauronian Artemis 
(Iphigenta in Tauris, 1446-1467).4 An old wooden image of 
Artemis, which purported to be the one brought from the 
land of the Taurians, was shown at Brauron in Attica as late 
as the second century of our era; Iphigenia is said to have 
landed with the image at Brauron and left it there, while she 
herself went on by land to Athens and afterwards to Argos. 
See Pausanias, i. 23. 7, i. 33. 1. But according to some the 
original image was carried off by Xerxes to Susa, and was 
afterwards presented by Seleucus to Laodicea in Syria, where 
it was said to remain down to the time of Pausanias in the 
second century of our era (Pausanias, iii. 16. 8, viii. 46. 3). 
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Pylades to the land of the Taurians, he was detected, 
caught, and carried in bonds before Thoas the king, 
who sent them both to the priestess. But being re- 
cognized by his sister, who acted as priestess among 
the Taurians, he fled with her, carrying off the 
wooden image.! It was conveyed to Athens and is 
now called the image of Tauropolus.? But some say 


Euripides has recorded, in the form of prophecy, two in- 
teresting features in theritualof Artemis at Halae or Brauron. ус 
In sacrificing to the goddess the priest drew blood with а 
sword from the throat of a man, and this was regarded as a 
substitute for the sacrifice of Orestes, of which the goddess 
had been defrauded by his escape. Such a custom is ex- 
plained most naturally as a mitigation of an older practice of 
actually sacrificing human beings to the goddess; and the 
tradition of such sacrifices at Brauron would suffice to give 
rise to the story that the image of the cruel goddess had 
been brought from the land of ferocious barbarians on the 
Black Sea. For similar mitigations of an old custom of 
human sacrifice, see The Dying God, pp. 214 sqq. The other 
feature in the ritual at Brauron which Euripides notices was 
that the garments of women dying in childbed used to be 
dedicated to Iphigenia, who was believed to be buried at 
Brauron. See Euripides, Iphigenia 4n Tauris, 1458—1467. 
As to Brauron and Halae, see my note on Pausanias, i. 33. 1 
(vol. ii. pp. 445 sqq.) But other places besides Brauron 
claimed to possess the ancient idol of the Tauric Artemis 
The wooden image of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, at whose 
altar the Spartan youths were scourged to the effusion of 
blood, was рр] by the Lacedaemonians to be the true 
original image brought by Iphigenia herself to Sparta ; and 
their claim was Deleted: by Pausanias to that of the Athe- 
nians (Pausanias, iii. 16. 7-10). Others said that Orestes 
and Iphigenia carried the image, hidden in a bundle of 
faggots, to Aricia in Italy. See Servius, on Virgil, ii. 116, 
vi. 136; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. 
Bode, vol. i. pp. 7, 142 (First Vatican Mythographer, 20; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 202) ; compare Strabo, v. 3. 
12, p. 239. Indeed, it was affirmed by some people that on 
his wanderings Orestes had deposited, not one, but many 
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xOjvat тӯ >с 'Рбдф Aéyovaw . . . айтби xal 


ES 28 ката ypnopoy èv retyes kaÜocto0 vat! | kal dy 


E 


é\Oav eig Mucnvas IlvAdón uév т» адємхфт» 
"HAéerpav avtevryyvvaiw;? айтдѕ 96 yýpas Ершортр, 
h ката twas Hpvyóvgv? rexvot Ticapevor,* | каї 
dnyGels отд дфєос̧ év `Орєстєіф tis ` Apraõias 
0v3o Ket. 


1 rdyouow abtdy kal xarà xpnapby èv relxer ka0071905vai S. 
There seems to be a lacuna after Aéyovow. Biicheler pro- 
posed to correct the passage and supply the lacuna as follows: 
Aéyovsi <ка) Tb Edavoy peivar> abToU kal xara xpnopoy èv 
тєїхєї кабос:юӨђус:, ** They say that the image remained 
there and in accordance with ап oracle was dedicated in а 
fortification wall.” This may give the sense. Kerameus 
proposed to change abri» into vavaydy, but this would still 
leave the verb xa8ooiw8jva: without a proper subject. 

2 ка) öh ёлӨфу eis Muxhvas MvAadn èv Ty àbeA uy 'HAékrpay 
со(єйууисіу E: 'Орёттлз è rhy adeAphy 'НАёктрау IlvAdÓg 
ouvgKioey S. 

3 ў kard tivas °"Нріубуту E, wanting in 5. 

€ éyévynee Ticapevdy S : Tekvoi (without an accusative) E. 
The triginal text of Apollodorus in this passage is probably 
reproduced more fully by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 1374) 
as follows: “Yorepov è Alev eis 'A0fvas, ка) TlvAdÓg дё» 
°"НАєктрау (evyyUei, ards бё pera Tay ddedpav йуеАйфу Neomrá- 
Aeuoy Tbv 'Ах!ААёв$ ёутдє» "Epyuórnyp, é£ hs yevvå Ticapevdy, 1) 
xard Tiwas "Нргубуту yhuas, thy Alyla@ou, MévO:Aov yevvĝ, oiküv 
èv °Орєсті tijs 'Apkab(as, ётоу боть ӧфєшѕ SnxGels avaiperrat. 
** Afterwards he came to Athens and united Electra іп 
marriage to Pylades, but he himself, with the help of his 
brothers, killed Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, and married 
Hermione, by whom he begat Tisamenus; or, according to 
some, he married Erigone, daughter of Aegisthus, and begat 
Penthilus, dwelling in Orestia, a district of Arcadia, where 
he was killed by the bite of a snake.” 


images of Artemis in many places (Aelius Lampridius, Helio- 
gabalus, 7). Such stories have clearly no historical value. 
In every case they were probably devised to explain or excuse 
a cruel and bloody ritual by deriving it from a barbarous 
country. 
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that Orestes was driven in a storm to the island 
of Rhodes, and in accordance with an oracle the 
image was dedicated in a fortification wall! And 
having come to Mycenae, he united his sister Electra 
in marriage to Pylades,? and having himself married 
Hermione, or, according to some, Erigone, he begat 
Tisamenus,? and was killed by the bite of a snake at 
Oresteum in Arcadia.* 


1 This drifting of Orestes to Rhodes seems to be mentioned 
by no other ancient writer. The verb (xa00c1w05;va:), which 
I have taken to refer to the image and have translated by 
* dedicated," may perhaps refer to Orestes; if so, it would 
mean ‘‘ purified” from the guilt of matricide. According to 
Hyginus (Fab. 120), Orestes sailed with Iphigenia and Pylades 
to the island of Sminthe, which is otherwise unknown. 
Another place to which Orestes and Iphigenia were supposed 
to have come on their way from the Crimes was Comana in 
Cappadocia; there he was said to have introduced the wor- 
ship of Artemis Tauropolus and to have shorn his hair in 
token of mourning. Hence the city was said to derive its 
name (Kóuava from кбит). See Strabo, xii. 2. 3, p. 535. 
According to Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 1374), Orestes 
was driven by storms to that part of Syria where Seleucia 
and Antioch afterwards stood; and Mount Amanus, on the 
borders of Syria and Cilicia, was so named because there the 
matricide was relieved of his madness ('Auavós, from pavla 
** madness" and à privative). Such is a sample of Byzantine 
etymology. 

? As to the marriage of Electra to Pylades, see Euripides, 
Electra, 1249 ; 4d. Orestes, 1658 sg. ; Hyginus, Fab. 122. 

3 As to the marriage of Orestes and Hermione, see above, 
Epitome, v. 14, with the note. According to Pausanias 
(ii. 18. 6), Orestes had by Hermione a son Tisamenus, who 
‘succeeded his father on the throne of Sparta. But Pausanias 
also mentions a tradition that Orestes had a bastard son 
Penthilus by Erigone, daughter of Aegisthus, and for this 
tradition he cites as his authority the old epic poet Cinae- 
thon. Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1474. 

* Compare Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 1645, quoting 
Asclepiades as his authority; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 1374. In the passage of Euripides on which the 
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ES 29 | MevéAaos бё mrévre vais tas тата 1 &éycov реб 
éavroÜ TpoccxXOv? Хоу tis `Аттікђѕ axpo- 
^ э 
ттріф Kaxeiev eis Крути dmoppubels там» отд 
avépwv paxpav атобдєѓтоаі, ка} TNave@pevos ava 
ГА ` , ГА \ LÀ 
тє AtBunv kai Dowixny kal Kvmpov kai Al*yvrr rov 
ГА 

TOXXà сурадроібє, урата. xai ката tivas 

є0ріскєтаг Tapa Протєі тф TOv Аѓуиттіор Pac- 

Net ‘Е№єит, uéxpu тбтє єідюћоу ёк уєффу ёсут- 

котос тоў MeveXdov. окто бё rravnbels ёту 

катёпћєоисєу eis Моктрас, raket karéxaev 'Opé- 

, ~ ^ N r N 

стти peTeXnAVOOTA тд» тод татроѕ dovov. éX8ov 

66 eis Xmáprmqv Tiv idiav® ёктђсато BactXe(av. 
N 

S ка}* | атобараттбє\$ ото Hpas eis тд 'HXvatov 

2 / эс / 
7A0e тєдіоу реб" "EXévgs. 
, 
VII. “О cè 'Одоиссєіс, @$ uév čvor Xéyovau, 
éemAaváàro ката AtBuny, ws 66 ёмоь karà XuxeAav, 


1 ras magras S: ras бАаз E. 

2 хроттхйу ZXovvle . . . Kómpoy ка) Alyvmwroy S: тоААй$ 
х%раѕ wapauelpas E. 3 rhv lbíav E: ilav S. 

* Here the Vatican Epitome ends. What follows is found 
in the Sabbaitic fragments alone. 


Scholiast comments (Orestes, 1643—1647), Orestes is bidden 
by Apollo to retire to Parrhasia, а district of Arcadia, for 
the space of а year, after which he is to go and stand his 
trial for the murder of his mother at Athens. This year to 
be spent in Arcadia is no doubt the year of banishment to 
which homicides had to submit before they were allowed to 
resume social intercourse with their fellows. See above note 
on ii. 5. 11 (vol. і. pp. 218 89.). The period is so interpreted by 
a Scholiast on Euripides (Orestes, 1645). Аз to Oresteum in 
Arcadia, sce Pausanias, viii. 3. 1 sq., who says that it was 
formerly called Oresthasium. А curious story of the madness 
of Orestes in Arcadia is told by Pausanias (viii. 34. 1—4). He 
says that, when the Furies were about to drive him mad, they 
appeared to him black, but that he bit off one of his own 
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Menelaus, with five ships in all under his command, 
put in at Sunium, a headland of Attica; and being 
again driven thence by winds to Crete he dritted far 
away, and wandering up and down Libya, and Phoe- 
nicia, and Cyprus, and Egypt, he collected much 
treasure.! And according to some, he discovered 
Helen at the court of Proteus, king of Egypt ; for till 
then Menelaus had only a phantom of her made of 
clouds.? And after wandering for eight years he came 
to port at Mycenae, and there found Orestes, who 
had avenged his father's murder. And having come 
to Sparta he regained his own kingdom,? and being 
made immortal by Hera he went to the Elysian Fields 
with Helen.* 


VII. Ulysses, 'as some say, wandered about 
Libya, or, as some say, about Sicily, or, as others 


fingers, whereupon they appeared to him white, and he 
immediately recovered his wits. The grave of Orestes was 
near Tegea in Arcadia ; from there his bones were stolen by 
а Spartan and carried to Sparta in compliance with an oracle, 
which assured the Spartans of victory over their stubborn 
foes the Tegeans, if only they could get possession of these 
valuable relics. бее Herodotus, i. 67 sq. ; Pausanias, iii. 3. 
5 sg., iii. 11. 10, viii. 54. 3. 

1 For the wanderings of Menelaus on the voyage from Troy, 
see Homer, Od. iii. 276—802; compare Pausanias, x. 25. 2. 

з As to the real and the phantom Helen, see above, Epi- 
tome, iii. 5, with the note. 

з The return of Menelaus to his home was related by 
Hagias in the Returns, as we learn from the brief abstract of 
that poem by Proclus (Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed, 
G. Kinkel, p. 53). 

* Homer in the Odyssey (iv. 561—569) represents Proteus 

rophesying to Menelaus that he was fated not to die but to 
be transported by the gods to the Elysian Fields, there to 
dwell at ease where there was neither snow, nor storm, or 
rain, because he had married Helen and was thereby a son- 
in-law of Zeus. Compare Euripides, Helen, 1676—1679. 
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ws 66 ANo катӣ Tov 'Окєарду ў катӣ тд Tuppn- 
икди TÉAAYOS. 

2  'Avax0eis 66 ато 'IXiov mpoata xet TONG К.кб- 
vov louápgo kai таутти aipel то\єдФъ kai №афу- 
paywryel, uóvov þperodpevos Mdpwvos, $$ Hy iepeùs 
э / 3 , \ е \ y > 
AmroAAwvos. aicOopevot ё of THY ўтєцоу ot- 
xoovres Kixoves a vvÓTXots ёт’ avTov TMapayivoyTas 
ad éxaotns Sé vews 8E dmoflaXkev ávópas ava- 

3 Gels Epevye. xai karavTá eis THY Лотофауфу 
Хора» xai тёштє: тийс і palnoopévovs ToUs 
kaTOLKOUVTAaSs* ol 0ё yevodpevor TOU AWTOU катє- 
peway: ёфйєто yàp èv TH хора xapmós 1005 
Acyóuevos AWTOS, 0s TO yevoapévw TavTwy Tolet 
AnOnv. "Odvaceds è alaOouevos, тойс Xovmrovs 
катасуф@у, TOUS yevoapevous peta Bias émi Tas 
vais ayet, Kal mpoaTAeUcas? тӯ KvkAorrov yi 
qrpoa T eXá tes. 

4 КатамтФь 8ё tas Xovrràs vais èv TH п\асіоу 
vico, шау €yov TH KvkXoerrov y) проспє\ћаб&е, 
peta dwdexa ётаіроу ато8В4с THs vews. ёст, бё 
THs Oaddaoons mAnoiov avTpoY, eis 0 épyerat Exwv 

1 twas Wagner: той S. 


2 xpoorAevoas S. Wagner conjectures amorAevoas, which 
would be better. 


1 As to the adventures of Ulysses with the Cicones, see 
Homer, Od. ix. 39-66. The Cicones were a Thracian tribe ; 
Xerxes and his army marched through their country (Hero- 
dotus, vii. 110). As to Maro, the priest of Apollo at Ismarus, 
see Homer, Od. ix. 196-211. He dwelt in a wooded grove 
of Apollo, and bestowed splendid presents and twelve jars of 
red honey-sweet wine, in return for the protection which he 
and his wife received at the hands of Ulysses. 

3 As to the adventures of Ulysses with the Lotus-eaters, 
see Homer, Od. ix. 82-104; Hyginus, Fab. 125. The Lotus- 
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say, about the ocean or about the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. 

And putting to sea from Ilium, he touched at 
Ismarus, a city of the Cicones, and captured it in 
war, and pillaged it, sparing Maro alone, who was 
priest of Apollo.! And when the Cicones who inhab- 
‘ited the mainland heard of it, they came in arms to 
withstand him, and having lost six men from each ship 
he put to sea and fled. And he landed in the country 
of the Lotus-eaters,?? and sent some to learn who 
inhabited it, but they tasted of the lotus and remained 
there; for there grew in the country a sweet fruit 
called lotus, which caused him who tasted it to forget 
everything. When Ulysses was informed of this, he 
restrained the rest of his men, and dragged those 
who had tasted the lotus by force to the ships. And 
having sailed to the land of the Cyclopes, he stood 
in for the shore. | 

And having left the rest of the ships in the neigh- 
bouring island, he stood in for the land of the Cyclopes 
with a single ship, and landed with twelve compan- 
ions.? And near the sea was a cave which he entered, 


eaters were a tribe of northern Africa, inhabiting the coast 
of Tripolis (Scylax, Periplus, 110; Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 28). 
As to the lotus, see Herodotus, iv. 177; Polybius, xii. 2. 1, 
quoted by Athenaeus, xiv. 65, p. 651 р-ғ; Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. iv. 3. 1 sq. The tree is the Zizyphus Lotus of 
the botanists. Theophrastus says that the tree was common 
in Libya, that is, in northern Africa, and that an army 
marching on Carthage subsisted on its fruit alone for several 
days. The modern name of the tree is ssodr or ssidr. A whole 
district in Tripolis is named Ssodria after it. See A. Wiede- 
mann, Herodots zwettes Buch, p. 385, note on Herodotus, ii. 96. 
* As to the adventures of Ulysses and his companions 
among the Cyclopes, see Homer, Od. ix. 105-542 ; Hyginus, 
Fab.125. The story is a folk-tale found in many lands. See 

Appendix, ‘‘ Ulysses and Polyphemus,” 
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9 Tas ёкєіроу weipas. Ùv дё Xovyiov Кукх\®ть eipy- 
pévov отд pavTews TUPAWOFRVvaL отд ‘Odvacéuws. 
kai pabeov TÒ Üvoua TéTpas атостфу nKovtilev 
ei; THv ÜdáXaccav, ports ё т) рас aoteras 
Tpós Tas TéTpas. ёк rovrov $ pyvier Посед 
"Oóvacet. 

10 "Avax6eis 0 туйтатаы <vavol>! mapayivetat 
eis Аѓо\Мау viov, is ò Bactrevs "v AloXos. 
оўто$ émiperntns Шото Aros TOv áàvéuov rabec- 
THKEL Kal таўеу кай grpoiea Dat... 0e Eevicas 'Обос- 
céa Sidwow айтф aoxov Воєор, év à катёётоє 
TOUS арёдоу$, UTrodetEas ols Set xptjaÜDat mXéovra, 
тотоу? èv TQ oxade Katadynaas. 0 $ ‘Odvacers 
_émitndeiors àvéuois Yp@pevos evrrdoel, Kal TANTLOV 
'ТӨакт< itapywv 70m Tov avadepopevov ёк TIS 

ll woAews катиб» idov éxowwjÜn. ot бё ётаѓрог 
vouítovres xpvaóv v TQ аскф Kopilew айтор, 
Avcavres TOUS avépovs éfadíjkav, Kal таму» eis 
TOUTIOW TAPEYEVOYTO ото TOY Trvevuárov арта- 
aÜévres. 'OdSvaceds дё if ge at apos Аѓоћоу 
nkiov moms Trvxetv, o. бё айтди éxBadrrAE Ths 
тоу Xéyov ávrvrpaacóvrov TOv дєр ш) Svva- 
саба собе. | . 

12  IIXéov оду катўрє mpos Aatotpvyovas, kai . . . 
T?» ауто? рафи ka0cpyuaev éaxáros. ata Tpv- 
yoves 8 сар avdpopayo, кай avta@v éfaciXevev 
"Avtidarns. pabety од» ‘Odvaceds Bovropevos 


1 vavo conjectured by Kerameus, wanting in 8. 
2 Perhaps we should read xal rovrov. 


1 As to the adventures of Ulysses with Aeolus, the Keeper 
of the Winds, see Homer, Od. x. 1-76; Hyginus, Fab. 125 ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. xiv. 223-232. 
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out of his hands. Now the Cyclops had been fore- 
warned by a soothsayer that he should be blinded by 
Ulysses; and when he learned the name, he tore 
away rocks and hurled them into the sea, and hardly 
did the ship evade the rocks. From that time 
Poseidon was wroth with Ulysses. 

Having put to sea with all his ships, he came to 
the island of Aeolia, of which the king was Aeolus.! 
He was appointed by Zeus keeper of the winds, both 
to calm them and to send them forth. Having enter- 
tained Ulysses, he gave him an ox-hide bag in which 
he had bound fast the winds, after showing what 
winds to use on the voyage and binding fast the bag 
in the vessel. And by using suitable winds Ulysses 
had a prosperous voyage; and when he was near Ithaca 
and already saw the smoke rising from the town,? 
he fell asleep. But his comrades, thinking he carried 
gold in the bag, loosed it and let the winds go 
free, and being swept away by the blasts they were 
driven back again. Апа having come to Aeolus, 
Ulysses begged that he might be granted a fair 
wind; but Aeolus drove him from the island, saying 
that he could not save him when the gods opposed. 

So sailing on he came to the land of the Laestry- 
gones,? and his own ship he moored last. Now 
the Laestrygones were cannibals, and their king was 
Antiphates. Wishing, therefore, to learn about the 


* Homer says (Od. x. 30) they were so near land that they 
could already see the men tending the fires (xupwoAéoyras) ; 
but whether the fires were signals to guide the ship to port, 
or watch-fires of shepherds tending their flocks on the hills 
does not appear. 

3 As to the adventures of Ulysses and his comrades among 
the Laestrygones, see Homer, Od. х. 80-132; Hyginus, Fab. 
125 ; Ovid, Metamorph. xiv. 233—244. 
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TOUS катокойута$ mené Twas пєисорёроос. 
тойто 8ё 7) тоў DaciXéos Üvyárnp avvrvyxávei 
13 каї айтойѕ yet Trpós TOv патёра. б O6 ёра pev 
афту артӣсас àvaX(a eu, TOUS ё Мотой ёдіюкє 
$evyovras Kexpayas kal avykaXGv тойс dXXovs 
AaucTpvyóvas. оѓ 66 Abov ert tyv ÓáXaccav 
kai BàXXovres тётро TA uév скафт karéa£av, 
э \ A , o^ 3 ` \ , ` 
avTOvs бе є8:Вроскоу. ‘Одиссєі бё коууас то 
qeicua THS vews avnyOn, at бё Morral avv тоф 
T'Aéovatv атоћорто. | 
14 Míav è Éyev va)v Alain ујсф Tpocioxet. 
tavtTny катфкє: Кіркт, Üvyárnp ‘Hrov xai Пёр- 
,7 \ , / / 4 . 
ons, Aüjrov ёё adep), тарт» Eutretpos ovsa 
фариакоу. O.eXov! тойс ётаїроу$ аштд$ pèv 
KAnp@ évet Tapa TH vni, EüpóXoxos 8ё mropevera, 
9 
реб ётаіроу ? єікос:д0о Tov ápiÜuóv mpós Кіркту. 
15 каћо0стс бё айт Xopis Eb)pvAówov Trávres 
єісіасір. 1 Ò ёкасто kvkeOva TX5caca тород 
\ /. A э , \ м , , 
kai иёмто$ Kal additwv kai otvov Sidwat, pi—aca 
фарџако. TuióvTov дё avTÓV, épartopéevyn фаВдёф 
Tas џорфӣѕ 7)XXoíov, Kal тойс èv molet Xokovs, 
A ^ A 4 M \ / 
TOUS бё ais, той$ Oé dvous, rovs дё XAéovras. 
э ^4 \ эс ^ , ^ 9 / 
16 Evpvroyxos ёё бф» тайта Odvocet атаууё\№є. 


! Wagner conjectures d:eAdv < 56 >, which would be better. 
3 ётаірюу Kerameus: érépov S. 


! As to the adventures of Ulysses and his comrades with 
the enchantress Circe, see Homer, Od. x. 133—574 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 125; Ovid, Metamorph. xiv. 246—440. The word (odp- 
рака) here translated ‘‘enchantments” means primarily 
drugs; but in the early stages of medicine drugs were sup- 
posed to be endowed with magical potency, partly in virtue 
of the spells, that is, the form of words, with which the 
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inhabitants, Ulysses sent some men to inquire. But 
the king’s daughter met them and led them to her 
father. And he snatched up one of them and de- 
voured him; but the rest fled, and he pursued them, 
shouting and calling together the rest of the Laestry- 
gones. They came to the sea, and by throwing stones 
they broke the vessels and ate the men. Ulysses cut 
the cable of his ship and put to sea; but the rest ot 
the ships perished with their crews. 

With one ship he put in to the Aeaean isle. It was 
inhabited by Circe, a daughter of the Sun and of 
Perse, and a sister of Aeetes; skilled in all enchant- 
ments was she. Having divided his comrades, 
Ulysses himself abode by the ship, in accordance 
with the lot, but Eurylochus with two and twenty 
comrades repaired to Circe. At her call they all 
entered except Eurylochus; and to each she gave a 
tankard she had filled with cheese and honey and 
barley meal and wine, and mixed with an enchant- 
ment. And when they had drunk, she touched them 
with a wand and changed their shapes, and some she. 
made wolves, and some swine, and some asses, and 
some lions.? But Eurylochus saw these things and 


medical practitioner administered them to the patient. Hence 
druggist and enchanter were nearly synonymous terms. As 
Circe used her knowledge of drugs purely for magical pur- 
poses, without any eal to the medical side of the profession, 
it seems better to translate her $dpuaxa by “ enchantments " 
or charms" rather than '*drugs," and to call her an en- 
chantress instead of а druggist. | 

2 In Homer (Od. x. 237 sqq.) the companions of Ulysses аге 
turned into swine only; nothing is aid. about a transforma- 
tion of them into wolves, lions, and asses, though round about 
the house of the enchantress they saw wolves and lions, which 
stood on their hind legs, wagged their tails, and fawned upon 
them, because they were men enchanted (Od. x. 210-219). 
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ó ёё XaBóv póv тара ‘Ерџоб "pos Kipxmv 
Бүл. xai BaXov eis та $áppaxa то pahu 
)VOS ТФУ OU $apuáaceraa- cac áuevos д2 т0 
Eidos HOene Кіркту à amroxteivat. 7) Òe THY opyny 
Tajcaca TOUS ёта{роу$ anoxadiarnat. kai Xaov 
бркоу$ ’Odvacevs Tap айтй< Bander adixnO vat 
cuvervdfera, xal yiverat auT@ mais Ty r€yoves. 
17 ёмаутд» бё peivas ёкєї, т\еўсаѕ ? TOV 'Okearov, 
oaħáya? та puxais тоисацєро$ pavrevetat 
тара Tetpeatov, Kipxns тобдерёрте, xai Oewpet 
TÁS тє TOV роу puyas kalt tov р®їдөъ. 
В№тє 8ё kai ту pntépa "Аутіклеіау kai `ЕАт- 
vopa, 0s év rois Кірктс TET ay єтєйхєйттүтє. 
18 Пара‹уєубие›о$ бё трд Kipre UT ёкейтс 
mpotreupbeis аутубт, ка} Tv vfjaov птарётћє 5 
1 $0еле Bücheler: 7A0e S 
3 Perhaps we should read тАефтат <els> rdv "ikcavór. 
з Wagner conjectured <xal> opdyia. 


t Perhaps we should read xal ras. 
$ тарётле Wagner: mapomAée: 8. 


! As to moly, see Homer, Od. x. 302-306. Homer says 
that it wasa p ant dug up from the earth, with a black root 
and a white flower. According to Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. 
ix. 15. 7), moly resembled Allium nigrum, which was found 
in the valley of Pheneus and on Mount Cyllene in northern 
Arcadia ; he says it had a round root, like an onion, and a 
leaf like а squill, and that it was used as an antidote to spells 
and enchantments. But probably the moly of Homer grew 
on no earthly hill or valley, but only in “ fairyland forlorn.” 

3 Telegonus is unknown to Homer, who mentions no off- 
spring o of Ulysses by the enchantress Circe. He is named 
as a son of Ulysses and Circe by Hesiod in a line Maa E 
suspected, however, of being spurious (Theogony, 1014). 
was recognized by "Hagias in în his epic, The Returns, and b. 
another Cyclie poet Eugammon of Cyrene ; indeed Eugammon 
composed an epic called the Telegony on the adventures of 
Tolegonus, but according to him Telegonus was a son of 
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reported them to Ulysses. And Ulysses went to Circe 
with moly,! which he had received from Hermes, 
and throwing the moly among her enchantments, he 
drank and alone was not enchanted. Then drawing 
his sword, he would have killed her, but she appeased 
his wrath and restored his comrades. And when he 
had taken an oath of her that he should suffer no harm, 
Ulysses shared her bed, and a son, Telegonus, was 
born to him.? Having tarried a year there, he sailed 
the ocean, and offered sacrifices to the souls,? and by 
Circe's advice consulted the soothsayer Tiresias,* and 
beheld the souls both of heroes and of heroines. He 
also looked on his mother Anticlia* and Elpenor, 
who had died of a fall in the house of Сігсе.6 

And having come to Circe he was sent on his way 
by her, and put to sea, and sailed past the isle of the 


Ulysses by Calypso, not by Circe. See Epicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 56, 57 sg.; Eustathius on 
Homer, Od. xvi. 118, p. 1796. According to Hyginus (Fab. 
125), Ulysses had two sons, Nausithous and Telegonus, by 
Circe. As to Telegonus, see also below, Epitome, vii. 36 sq. 

3 The visit of Ulysses to the land of the dead is the theme 
of the eleventh book of the Odyssey. Compare Hyginus, 
Fab.195. "The visit was the subject of one of the two great 
pictures by Polygnotus at Delphi. See Pausanias, x. 28-31. 

* As to the consultation with Tiresias, see Homer, Od. xi. 
90-151. 

5 As to the interview of Ulysses with his mother, see 
Homer, Od. xi. 153-224. 

6 In the hot air of Circe's enchanted isle Elpenor had 
slept for coolness on the roof of the palace; then, sud- 
denly wakened by the noise and bustle of his comrades 
making ready to depart, he started up and, forgetting to 
descend by the ladder, tumbled from the roof and broke his 
neck. In his hurry to be off, Ulysses had not stayed to bury 
his dead comrade ; so the soul of Elpenor, unwept and un- 
buried, was the first to meet his captain on the threshold of 
the spirit land. See Homer, Od. x. 552-560, xi. 51—83. 
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TOV Lepnvov. ai бё Xepfves joav ÁyeXdov 
kai Medrropévns pias tav Movoav Üvyarépes, 
Iletowvon `Аулаотт Өє\ётєа. | Tobrov 7) uév 
ёк:даргќер, т) бё дє», т} 0 qÜXei, каї 010 тоутоу 
19 ёлтє:Өоу катаџёуєі ToUs паратћортас. єїҳоу дё 
атд TOY pnpwv opvidwy рорфаѕ. тайтаѕ тара- 
TrAéov 'O8vacevs, т wns BovAopevos Vraxovcat, 
Kípxns отобєџёус TOv uév éraipov Ta Ota ёВосє 
Knp@, éavróyv 66 éxédXevoe mpoodeh fvat TO істо. 
metOopevos 66 Tò TOY ZXeiprjvov karagévew 2) оу 
AvOFvat, oi ё uáXXov avTOv éOéouevov, kai ойто 


1 As to the return of Ulysses to the isle of Circe, and his sail- 
ing past the Sirens, see Homer, Od. xii. 1-200 ; Hyginus, Fab. 
125. Homer does not name the Sirens individually nor men- 
tion their parentage, but by using the dual in reference to them 
(verses 52, 167) he indicates that they were two in number. 
Sophocles, in his play Ulysses, called the Sirens daughters of 
Phorcus, and agreed with Homer in recognizing only two of 
them, See Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. ix. 14.6; The Frag- 
ments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. iii. p. 66, frag. 
861. Apollonius Rhodius says that the Muse Terpsichore 
bore the Sirens to Achelous (Argonaut. iv. 895 sq.). Hyginus 
names four of them, Teles, Raidne, Molpe, and Thelxiope 
(Fabulae, praefat. p. 30, ed. Bunte), and, in agreement with 
Apollodorus, says that they were the offspring of Achelous 
by the Muse Melpomene. "Tzetzes calls them Parthenope, 
Leucosia, and Ligia, but adds that other people named them 
Pisinoe, Aglaope, and Thelxiepia, апа that they were the 
children of Achelous and Terpsichore. With regard to the 
parts which they took in the bewitching concert, he agrees 
with Apollodorus. See Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 712. 
According to a Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Argonaut. 
iv. 892), their names were Thelxiope, or Thelxione, Molpe, 
and Aglaophonus. As;to their names and parents see also 
Eustathius on Homer, Od. xii. p. 1709, Scholiast on Homer, 
Od. xii. 39, who mention the view that the father of the 
Sirens was Achelous, and that their mother was either the 
Muse Terpsichore, or Sterope, daughter of Porthaon. 
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Sirens.! Now the Sirens were Ріѕіпоё, Aglaope, and 
Thelxiepia, daughters of Achelous and Melpomene, 
one of the Muses. One of them played the lyre, 
another sang, and another played the flute, and by 
these means they were fain to persuade passing 
mariners to linger ; and from the thighs they had the 
forms of birds.? Sailing by them, Ulysses wished 
to hear their-song, so by Circe's advice he stopped 
the ears of his comrades with wax, and ordered that 
he should himself be bound to the mast. And being 
persuaded by the Sirens to linger, he begged to be 
released, but they bound him the more, and so he 


2 Similarly Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. iv. 898 sq.) 
describes the Sirens as partly virgins and partly birds. 
Aelian tells us (De natura animalium, xvii. 23) that poeta 
and painters represented them as winged maidens with the 
feet of birds. Ovid says that the Sirens had the feet and 
feathers of birds, but the faces of virgins; and he asks why 
these daughters of Achelous, as he calls them, had this hybrid 
form. Perhaps, he thinks, it was because they had been 
playing with Persephone when gloomy Dis carried her off, 
and they had begged the gods to grant them wings, that the 
might search for their lost playmate over seas as well as land. 
See Ovid, Metamorph. v. 552-562. In like manner Hyginus 
describes the Sirens as women above and fowls below, ы he 
says that their wings and feathers were a punishment in- 
flicted on them by Demeter for not rescuing Persephone from 
the clutches of Pluto. See Hyginus, Fab. 125, 141. Another 
story was that they were maidens whom Aphrodite turned 
into birds because they chose to remain unmarried. See 
Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xii. 47, р. 1709. It is said that 
they once vied with the Muses in singing, and that the Muses, 
being victorious, plucked off the Siren's feathers and made 
crowns out of them for themselves (Pausanias, ix. 34. 3). 
In ancient art, as in literature, the Sirens are commonly re- 

resented as women above and birds below. See Miss J. E. 

arrison, Myths of the Odyssey (London, 1882), pp. 146 sqq. 
Homer says nothing as to the semi-bird shape of the Sirens, 
thus leaving us to infer that they were purely human. 
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тарётМмеа. ў» dé avtais! Yecpyoe Noyiov TeXev- 
Toar veces? mapeAÜovaqs. ai pèv ойу éreXevrov. 
A L4 е 
20 Mera è тодто mapayíiverai ёт! бёїттй< одо. 
м A . е M / y \ 
évOev pev сау ai IIXayxrai пётра, évOev бё 
e / / / . ` 9 х Ld 
brrepeyéOets скотєћог буо. т» бё ёру pev Üarépo 
4 ГА M 4 3 a 
ZxvuXXa, Кратаидос̧ Ovyatnp kai t Tpinvov® +) 
Popxov, просото ёуоиса кай стёруа yuvaixos, 
„э / ` A A \ A , 
ёк Xaryóvev O6 Keharas EE xai dwdexa mocas 
21 корбу. év 5é датёрф [TQ ското) Hv XápvB8is, 
ў т 72uépas Tpis арастдса* TO йдор там» 
aviei. | vmroÜeuévgs 02 Кїркт$, тд> èv тара tas 
Плауктӣ< плоди épurdéato, mapa ёё tov Tí 
/ , / 5 > “ы ^ ГА 
SKVAANS скотє\ћоу <п\ёюу> émi THS прушут 
м / , ^ M e ГА 
ёст Kabwrrscpevos. ётіфарєіса ё т) 2.kvAXa 


1 aùraîs S. Wagner conjectures a rais. 

2 yeos Wagner: vns S. 

3 Tpifjvov S: Tvpphvov Scholiast on Plato, Republic, ix. 

. 088 c. Bücheler conjectured Tpiaíov or Tupavos (compare 

yginus, Fab., p. 31, ed. Bunte): Wagner proposed Tpí- 
Twvos, comparing Eustathius on Homer, Od. xii. 85, p. 1714. 

* rpls ёуастёса Wagner: трітоу orsa N: тріѕ стёса 
Kerameus. 

5 iretur <mAéwy> ёт) Wagner (conjecture): exómeAov 
ёт) DE 


1 This is not mentioned by Homer, but is affirmed by 
Hyginus (Fab. 125, 141). Others said that the Sirens cast 
themselves into the sea and were drowned from sheer vexa- 
tion at the escape of Ulysses. See Scholiast on Homer, Od. 
xii. 39; Eustathius on Homer, Od. xii. 167, p. 1709 ; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 712 ; compare Strabo, vi. 1. 1, p. 252. 

2 As to Ulysses and the Wandering Rocks, see Homer, 
Od. xii. 52-72, 201-221. "The poet mentions (verses 70—72) 
the former passage of the Argo between the Wandering or 
сн Rocks, as to which see above i. 9. 22, with the 
note. It has been suggested that in the story of the 
Wandering Rocks we have & confused reminiscence of some 
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sailed past. Now it was predicted of the Sirens that 
they should themselves die when a ship should pass. 
them; so die they did.! 

And after that he came to two ways. On the one 
side were the Wandering Rocks,? and on the other 
side two huge cliffs, and in one of them was Scylla,? 
a daughter of Crataeis and Trienus or Phorcus,* with 
the face and breast of a woman, but from the flanks 
she had six heads and twelve feet of dogs. And in 
the other cliff was Charybdis, who thrice a day drew up 
the water and spouted it again. By the advice of Circe 
he shunned the passage by the Wandering Rocks, 
and in sailing past the cliff of Scylla he stood fully 
armed on the poop. But Scylla appeared, snatched 


sailor's story of floating icebergs. See Merry, on Homer, 
Od. xii. 61. | 

* As to the passage of Ulysses between Scylla and 
Charybdis, see Homer, Od. xii. 73-126, 222-259 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 125, 199. | 

* Homer mentions Crataeis as the mother of Scylla, but 
says nothing as to her father (Od. xii. 124 sq.). According 
to Stesichorus, the mother of Scylla was Lamia. See Scho- 
liast on Homer, Od. xii. 124; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xii. 
85, p. 1714. Apollonius Rhodius represents Scylla as a 
daughter of Phorcus by the night-wandering hag Hecate 
(Argonaut. iv. 828 sq.), and this parentage had the support 
of Acusilaus, except that he named her father Phorcys 
instead of Phorcus (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
iv. 828; compare Eustathius, 7c.) ^ Hyginus calls her a 
daughter of Typhon and Echidna (F'ab. 195, 151, and praefat. 
р. 31, ed. Bunte). A Scholiast on Plato (Repub. іх. p. 588 с), 
who may have copied the present passage of Apollodorus, calls 
Scylla а daughter of Crataeis and Tyrrhenus or Phorcus, 
adding that she had the face and breasts of а woman, but 
from the flanks six heads of dogs and twelve feet. Some said 
that the father of Scylla was Triton (Eustathius, l.c.); and 
perhaps the name Triton should be read instead of Trienus 
in the present passage of Apollodorus. See the Critical Note. 
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êE éraipovs артатаса Tovtovs катєВ:Вроскер. 

22 ёкєіӨєу бє baw eis Opivaxiay vijoov obcav 
'HA£ov, évÜa Boes éBóaxovro, xai amola ката- 
a XeÜcls &uewev avtov. тфу ё ératpov adoatav- 
тоу ёк тёр Bow kai Oownoapévar, XeubÜévrov! 

^ е/ 9 / 2 , \ э ГА 
tpopys, “Humos éunvuce? Au. каї араҳбєрта 

23 xepavvQ EBare.  AvÜeíaqs 8 ris vews 'OÓvacevs 
Tov істӧу ka Tac XOv Tapayivetas eis THY XápuB- 
Ow. tis è XapuBdews каталиуоўету$ Tov ia TOV, 
ériXafBopevos йтєртєфикбто$% épiweoD mepiépeiwe. 
kal палу àveÜévra Tov істор Üeoprjaas, ётї тод- 
Tov Dias eis Qyvyiav vijaov StexopicOn. 

24 Exe? бё amodéyerat Кало Ouydrnp "Ат- 
AavTos, xai avvevvaaÜeiaa, vyevvá таїда Narivov. 
éve è map aùr) mevtaetiav, kal суєдіау 
Troujcas amore. tTavtTns бё éy TQ пе\атує Sta- 
AvOeians 0руў Посє:ддро$, yupvos mpòs Paiaxas 

25 ёкВрасаєта:. Маџусікаа бё, т) roð Bacitrdéws 
Üvyárnp ' AXkivoov, TXUvovca THY éaÜijra (кєтєй- 
саута айтд» yet трос  AXkivoov, 0s avTOv Eeviles 

1 Aeio0évrov Kerameus: Алфбёутоу S. 


2 éuhvvoe Kerameus: ёијисе S. 
5 Swepwepuxdros Kerameus: úreppuróros S. 


м 


1 As to the adventures of Ulysses in Thrinacia, the island 
of the Sun, see Homer, Od. xii. 127—141, 260—402. 

2 See Homer, Od. xii. 403—425. 

3 See Homer, Od. xii. 426—450, compare v. 128—135. 

* As to the stay of Ulysses with Calypso in the island of 
Ogygia, and his departure in а boat of his own building, see 
Homer, Od. v. 13-281, vii. 243-266; Hyginus, Fab. 125. 
According to Homer (Od. vii. 259), Ulysses stayed seven years 
with Calypso, not five years, as Apollodorus says. Hyginus 
limits the stay to one year. Homer does not mention that 
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six of his comrades, and gobbled them up. And 
thence he came to Thrinacia, an island of the Sun, 
where kine were grazing, and being windbound, he 
tarried there.! But when his comrades slaughtered 
some of the kine and banqueted on them, for lack 
of food, the Sun reported it to Zeus, and when 
Ulysses put out to sea, Zeus struck him with a 
thunderbolt? And when the ship broke up, Ulysses 
clung to the mast and drifted to Charybdis. And 
when Charybdis sucked down the mast, he clutched 
an overhanging wild fig-tree and waited, and when 
he saw the mast shot up again, he cast himself on it, 
and was carried across to the island of Ogygia.? 
There Calypso, daughter of Atlas, received him, 
and bedding with him bore a son Latinus. He stayed 
with her five years, and then made a raft and sailed 
away.* But on the high sea the raft was broken in 
pieces by the wrath of Poseidon, and Ulysses was 
washed up naked on the shore of the Phaeacians.5 
Now Nausicaa, the daughter of king Alcinous, was 
washing the clothes, and when Ulysses implored 
her protection, she brought him to Alcinous, who 
entertained him, and after bestowing gifts on him 


Calypso bore a son to Ulysses. In the Theogony of Hesiod 
(verses 1111 299.) it is said that Circe (not Calypso), bore two 
sons, Agrius and Latinus, to Ulysses ; the verses, however, 
are probably not by Hesiod but have been interpolated by a 
later poet of the Roman era in order to provide the Latins 
with a distinguished Greek ancestry. The verses are quoted 
by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argonaut. iii. 200. 
Coinpare Joannes Lydus, De mensibus, i. 13, p. 7, ed. Bekker. 
Eustathius says (on Homer, Od. xvi. 118, p. 1796) that, 
according to Hesiod, Ulysses had two sons, Agrius and 
Latinus, by Circe, and two sons, Nausithous and Nausinous, 
by Calypso. 
5 See Homer, Od. v. 282-493; Hyginus Fab. 125. 
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Kat ддра oùs peta торт avTOv eis THY Tatploa 
ёбєпєифє. Посєдоду бё Daiaks ugvícas thy pèv 
vaŭv апємдосе, Tyv 8 поћи Oper TEepiKadUTTTEL. 
26 ‘Odvacers бё mapayevóuevos eis THY патріёа 
eopia ket Tov окои SiePOappévov' voutíaavres yap 
avTov teOvdvar IInvedomny éuvàvro ёк Aovdtyiou — 
27 pev vos "Audívouos Bóas AnuorTóXepos 'А upi- 
paxos Evpvandos, Параћоѕ Evnvopidns KXvrios 
‘Aynvep Eùpúrvos, IIvAauuévgs! "Akdpas Gep- 
aidoyos “Ayios  KA)pevos, Dirodnuos Meve- 
ттд\єцо$ Даџастор Bias Тё\шо$, lloXvi8og 
"AatvAroxos Lyedios 'Avriyovos? Mápos, ?Їфї- 
дара 'Apyeios ГАайко$ Karvõæveùs 'Exícov, 
Adpas 'Avópaiuev ’Ayépwyos Морь "Arpios, 
IIpouos Kryotos 'Axapvdv Kixvos Vnpas, 'EXXá- 
ико$ Iepíópov Meyacbévns @pacupndns 'Opyué- 
vios, AtomiOns Mori TeUs ’Avtipayos IroXepatos 
28 Aea ropíóns,? Nucóuaxos Поћитоіттс Kepads. ёк 
бе аш} wy: 'AyéAaos Ileícav8pos “EXatos 
Ктэсілгтоѕ `Їттттбдохо$, Eipiotpatos ' ApxéuoXos* 
"I0axos Пє:сјрор “тєрђрор, Фєротт$ ° 'Avri- 
сӨётѕ KépfBepos Tlepeundns Kivvos, Gpíacos 
"Etewvevs KAvríoc IIpó80os Ajxai80s,9 Eiiundos 
29'Iravos' .Avaupos. ёк бё ZaxdvOov u" EUpó- 
1 fIvAauuéyys Kerameus : Madamerns S. 
3 *Avtlyovos Kerameus : 'Avíjyovos S. 
з Kerameus conjectured Neoropidns : Wagner Өєсторідтз. 
* Kerameus conjectured 'Apxéuopos ог 'Apxépuaxos. 
5 Kerameus conjectured $:/Aoír:os. 


6 Aúraiĝðos Kerameus: Avkáe6os S. 
7 Bücheler conjectured "Irapos. 


1 See Homer, Od. vi., vii, viii, xii. 1-194 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 125. | 
2 See Homer, Od. xii. 125-187.  ** Poseidon does not pro- 
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sent him away with a convoy to his native land.! 
But Poseidon was wroth with the Phaeacians, and 
he turned the ship to stone and enveloped the city 
with a mountain.? 

And on arriving in his native land Ulysses found 
his substance wasted ; for, believing that he was dead, 
suitors were wooing Penelope? From Dulichium 
came fifty-seven:—Amphinomus, Thoas, Demopto- 
lemus, Amphimachus, Euryalus, Paralus, Evenorides, 
Clytius, Agenor, Eurypylus, Pylaemenes, Acamas, 
Thersilochus, Hagius, Clymenus, Philodemus, Me- 
neptolemus, Damastor, Bias, Telmius, Polyidus, Asty- 
lochus, Schedius, Antigonus, Marpsius, Iphidamas, 
Argius, Glaucus, Calydoneus, Echion, Lamas, An- 
draemon, Agerochus, Medon, Agrius, Promus, Ctesius, 
Acarnan, Cycnus, Pseras, Hellanicus, Periphron, 
Megasthenes, Thrasymedes, Ormenius, Diopithes, 
Mecisteus, Antimachus, Ptolemaeus, Lestorides, Ni- 
comachus, Polypoetes, and Ceraus. Апа from Same 
there came twenty-three :—Agelaus, Pisander, Elatus, 
Ctesippus, Hippodochus, Eurystratus, Archemolus, 
Ithacus, Pisenor, Hyperenor, Pheroetes, Antisthenes, 
Cerberus, Perimedes, Cynnus, Thriasus, Eteoneus, 
Clytius, Prothous, Lycaethus, Eumelus, Шапи, 
Lyammus. And from Zacynthos came forty-four :— 


pose to bury the city, but to shut it off from the use of its 
two harbours (cp. Od. vi. 263) by some great mountain mass ” 
(Merry, on verse 152). 

* The number of the suitors, according to Homer, was one 
hundred and eight, namely, fifty-two from Dulichium, twenty- 
four from Same, twenty from Zacynthus, and twelve from 
Ithaca. See Homer, Od. xvi. 245-253. Apollodorus gives 
the numbers from these islands as fifty-seven, twenty-three, 
forty-four, and twelve respectively, or a hundred and thirty- 
six in all. Homer does not give a regular list of the naines, 
but mentions some of them incidentally. 
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Moxos Aaauýðns Moreßos! Ppévios “Ivdtos, Mins? 
Aeiorperos* II povopos Nisas Aanpor, A pxé- 
aTpaTos * Ітто[раҳоѕ EvpvaXos Tlepiaddos 
Evnvopidns, К№итіоѕ 'Ayývæp] IIóXvBos TloAv- 
Seopos Өабийто$,5 Brpatios [Ф ёмо$ "Ivóios ] 
Aatonvep Aaopédmv, Лаодікоѕ ° АМмо$ M áyrns 
"OXoírpoxos 9 Вардас, Өєбфроу Nicocatos Acá- 
роу, Tlepixdvpevos "Avrnvep, IléXXas KéXros 

30 Періфаѕ “Oppevos Полио, Avdpopundns. ёк бё 
auTis 'IOákns Tav oi pvo revópevot (B olde" 
"AvTivoos IIpóvoos Aerwsns Eùpúvopos 'Audi- 
paxos, ApdiaXos Прораҳоѕ Apndiuébov " Api- 
стратоѕ "Е№ероѕ, AovMxLevs Ктусіттосѕ. 

31 Ойто Topevopevoar eis Tà BacíXeia OaTravavres 
ras ‘Odvacéws фүёхав eo одито. IInveXóTQ бё 
åvayxağopévn TOV уароу Umea yero бтє TÒ évrádiov 
Aaépry mépas &£ci, каї тобто Upnvev ё ёт) ёту трќа, 
реб npépav pev v$aívovca, уйктер дё dvahvovaa. 
TOUTOV TOV TpóTov ёЁттатфуто oí рататӣрєсѕ ото 

32 rs [Inveromns, pex pis бтє форат. ‘Odvacers 
бё palov TÀ ката THY oikiav, ws ётатт$ T pos 
Evpatov oikérqy adixveirat, Kal TyXepáx o ava- 
yvopivetat, Kal TaparyiveTar eis. тй» том. Me- 
AávOtos бё avtois cvvTVXY(GV 0 айтохо$ olKeTns 

imdpyov табе. Tapa-yevópevos бё els Ta 
Bacirea tovs штстђраѕ petytes tpodyy, kal 


! Bücheler conjectured Mo/A:0s. 
2 Kerameus conjectured Múvns. 
3 Aeiokpiros Wagner (comparing Homer, Od. ii 242): 
Лабкрітоз S. 
* 'ApxéaTparos Карале 'Архёстатоз S. 
5 Bücheler conjectured @adAvtios. 
6 *Odolrpoxos Bücheler: 'OAofpoxos S 
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Eurylochus, Laomedes, Molebus, Phrenius, Indius, . 
Minis, Liocritus, Pronomus, Nisas, Daémon, Ar- 
chestratus, Hippomachus, Euryalus, Periallus, Eve- 
norides, Clytius, Agenor, Polybus, Polydorus, 
Thadytius, Stratius, Phrenius, Indius, Daesenor, 
Laomedon, Laodicus, Halius, Magnes, Oloetrochus, 
Barthas, Theophron, Nissaeus, Alcarops, Pericly- 
menus, Antenor, Pellas, Celtus, Periphus, Ormenus, 
Polybus and Andromedes. And from Ithaca itself 
the suitors were twelve, to wit :—Antinous, Pronous, 
Liodes, Eurynomus, Amphimachus, Amphialus, Pro- 
machus, Amphimedon, Aristratus, Helenus, Dulicheus, 
and Ctesippus. 

These, journeying to the palace, consumed the 
herds of Ulysses at their feasts. Апа Penelope was 
compelled to promise that she would wed when the 
shroud of Laertes was finished, and she wove it for 
three years, weaving it by day and undoing it by 
night. In this way the suitors were deceived by 
Penelope, till she was detected.? And Ulysses, being 
apprized of the state of things at home, came to his 
servant Eumaeus in the guise of a beggar,’ and made 
himself known to Telemachus,* and arrived in the 
city. And Melanthius, the goatherd, a servant man, 
met them, and scorned them.5 Оп coming to the 
palace Ulysses begged food of the suitors. and 


1 As to the reckless waste of the suitors, see Homer, Od. 
xiv. 80—109. 

? As to Penelope's web, see Homer, Od. xix. 136-158; 
Hyginus, Fab. 126. 

As to the meeting of Ulysses and Eumaeus, see Homer, 

Od. xiv. 1-492 ; Hyginus, Fab. 126. 

* As to the meeting and recognition of Ulysses and Tele- 
machus, see Homer, Od. xvi. 1-234. 

5 See Homer, Od. xvii. 184-253. 

* See Homer, Od. xvii. 360—457. 
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evpwv petaitny "Ipov caXovpevov ÓwmraXaiet аўто. 
Evpaio ё pnvvcas éavróv kai Ф:Мотіф,! peta 
ToUTOv ? kai 'TyXeudxov тоф uvgoTüpotv ёт:Воу- 

33 Xevet. llqveXómQg бё то pvnothnpos T(Ügcuw 
’‘Oduvacéws тоёор, 0 тарӣ 'Idirov motè &Xafe, kai 
TQ TOUTO TeivavTi фус: guvoiknoev. jpindevos ёё 
тєїраг 6vvauévov, 6ec£ápevos ‘Oduaccevs To)s uv9- 
aTíjpas Kxatetokevoe avy E)pa(p nat Pidrotip 
каї Тулєрауф. avee 66 cal MeXávOiov кай tàs 
cvvevvatouévas Tois штотђрс: Oepatraivas, kal 
TH yvvauki kai TQ татр avayvwpiverat. 

34 Ө са$ бё "Ardy xai Ilepoepovn kai Tetpecta, 
meth dua ths Hreipov Baóítev eis Oeorpwrtovs 
mapayiverat kai Kata tas Tetpeciou pavteias 
Ouotdoas éfiXáokerat Посєддра. т) 66 Bacirev- 


1 kal dirorrlw Kerameus : kal тф ward) ФіЛот(оо S. 

3 rovrwy Frazer: ‘rovrov 5. Eumaeus as well as Philoetius 
was privy to the plot, as we know from Homer (Od. xxi. 
188-244) and as Apollodorus himself recognizes а few lines 
below. 


t See Homer, Od. xviii. 1-107; Hyginus, Fab. 126. In 
Homer it is in a boxing-match, not in a wrestling-bout, that 
Ulysses vanquishes the braggart beggar Irus. Hyginus, like 
Apollodorus, substitutes wrestling for boxing. 

3 See Homer, Od. xxi. 188-244. 

3 See Homer, Od. xxi. 1-82; Hyginus, Fab. 126. 

* See’ Homer, Od. xxi. 140-434, xxii. 1-389; Hyginus, 
Fab. 126. 

5 See Homer, Od. xxii. 417-477. 

6 See Homer, Od. xxiii. 153-297, xxiv. 205-348. | 

7 Tiresias had warned Ulysses that, after slaying the 
suitors, he must journey inland till he came to a country 
where men knew not the sea, and where а wayfarer would 
mistake for a winnowing-fan the oar which Ulysses was 
carrying on his shoulder. There Ulysses was to sacrifice a 
ram, а bull, and a boar to Poseidon, the god whom he had 
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finding a beggar called Irus he wrestled with him. 
But he revealed himself to Eumaeus and Philoetius, . 
and along with them and Telemachus he laid a plot 
for the suitors.? Now Penelope delivered to the 
suitors the bow of Ulysses, which he had once received 
from Iphitus; and she said that she would marry him 
who bent the bow.? When none of them could bend 
it, Ulysses took it and shot down the suitors, with 
the help of Eumaeus, Philoetius, and Telemachus.* 
He killed also Melanthius, and the handmaids that 
bedded with the suitors, and he made himself known 
to his wife and his father.® 

And after sacrificing to Hades, and Persephone, 
and Tiresias, he journeyed on foot through Epirus, 
and came to the Thesprotians, and having offered 
sacrifice according to the directions of the soothsayer 
Tiresias, he propitiated Poseidon.’ But Callidice, 


offended. See Homer,. Od. xi. 119-131. But the journey 
itself and the sacrifice are not recorded by Homer. In a 
little island off Cos a Greek skipper told Dr. W. H. D. Rouse 
a similar story about the journey inland of the prophet Elias. 
The prophet, according to this account, was a fisherman who, 
long butfeted by storms, conceived a horror of the sea, and, 
putting an oar on his shoulder, took to the hills and walked 
till he met a man who did not know what an oar was. There 
the prophet planted his oar in the ground, and there he 
resolved to abide. That is why all the prophet’s chapels are 
on the tops of hills. This legend was published by Dr. Rouse 
in The Cambridge Review under the heading of ** A Greek 
skipper.” 

This and the remaining part of Apollodorus are probably 
drawn from the epic poem T'elegony, a work by Eugammon of 
Cyrene, of which a short abstract by Proclus has been pre- 
served. See Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, 
pp. 57 sq. The author of the abstract informs us that after 
the death and burial of the suitors © Ulysses sacrificed to 
the nymphs and sailed to Elis to inspect the herds. And 
he was entertained by Polyxenus and received a present of а 
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, ^ / g 
ovsa tote @compwrav KarMòixn xatapeve 
э M э М М р э ^ $ ^ 1 ` 
35 avTOv 9fiov ту Bacideiay avt@ dovca. Kai 
cuvefovoa avTQ yerva lloXvmoirgv. ynpas бё 
Ko»»u6tegv Өєстротфу éBac(Xevoe kal раут TOV 
TEPLOLKWY VIKA TOUS emLtoTpaTevoavTas. KaM- 
dixns дё ámoÜavovans, TO паг! тт Bactrciay 
amodtdous eis даку trapayivetat, ка evpiaket 
, ^ 
ёк IInverorns Помторб@» айтф yeyevynpuévov.? 
, ` A ГА ` е? ^ 9 
36 Ту\єуоросѕ бё тара Kipxns paler бт та; Ovo- 
сёо% ёстір, émi тту} Tovrov тро éxmAet. mapa- 
, ^ 

yevóouevos 02 eis lÜákmv thy vijcov ümeXavve? 
Twa tov Booxnuatwv, kai 'O6vccéa Bonhoŭvra 

^ à ^ 60 T A , 4 

TO peta xeipas дорат: Tnréyovos «Tpvyóvos 

ГА > 

кёутрор THY аёудлуу ёхорт! TiTpwcKe, Kal ‘Oduc- 
37 evs Üvüoxe.. avayvwptoápevoşs бё avTov kal 


1 Bücheler conjectured $:додса. 

3 yeyevynuévoy agner (comparing Pausanias, viii. 12. 6): 
yeyevnuérny S: yeyevynuéyvny Kerameus. 

3 ётєЛайуе Bücheler : &méAave S. 

4 <триубуоѕ > inserted by Bücheler. 


bowl And after that followed the episodes of Trophonius, 
and Agamedes, and Augeas. Then he sailed home to 
Ithaca and offered the sacrifices prescribed by Tiresias. 
And after these things he went to the Thesprotians and 
married Callidice, queen of the Thesprotians. Then the 
Thesprotians made war on the Brygians, under the leadership 
of Ulysses. There Ares put Ulysses and his people to flight, 
and Athena engaged him in battle; but Apollo reconciled 
them. And after Callidice's death, Polypoetes, son of Ulysses, 
succeeded to the kingdom, and Ulysses himself went to Ithaca. 
Meanwhile Telegonus, sailing in search of his father, landed 
in Ithaca and ravaged the island ; and marching out to repel 
him Ulysses was killed by his son in ignorance. Recognizing 
his error, Telegonus transported his father's body, and Tele- 
machus, and Penelope to his mother, and she made them 
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who was then queen of the Thesprotians, urged him 
to stay and offered him the kingdom; and she had 
by him a son Polypoetes. And having married Calli- 
dice, he reigned over the Thesprotians, and defeated 
in battle the neighbouring peoples who attacked him. 
But when Callidice died he handed over the kingdom 
to his son and repaired to Ithaca, and there he found 
Poliporthes, whom Penelope had borne to him.! When 
Telegonus learned from Circe that he was a son of 
Ulysses, he sailed in search of him. Апа having 
come to the island of Ithaca, he drove away some of 
the cattle, and when Ulysses defended them, Tele- 
gonus wounded him with the spear he had in his 
hands, which was barbed with the spine of a sting- 
ray, and Ulysses died of the wound.? But when 


immortal. And Telegonus married Penelope, and Telemachus 
married Circe." "The tradition, mentioned also by Hyginus 
(Fab. 127), that one son of Ulysses (Telegonus) married his 
father's widow (Penelope), and that another son (Telemachus) 
married his father's concubine (Circe), is very remarkable, 
апа may possibly point to an old custom according to which 
a son inherited his father's wives and concubines, with the 
exception of his own mother. Compare Apollodorus, ii. 7. 7, 
with the note (vol. i. p. 269). Apollodorus mentions the 
marriage of Telegonus to Penelope (see below), but not the 
marriage of Telemachus to Circe. 

1 Compare Pausanias, viii. 12. 6, from whom we learn that 
the birth of this son Poliporthes or Ptoliporthes, as Pausanias 
calls him, was mentioned in the epic poem Thesprotis. 

2 Compare Oppian, Halieut. ii. 497-500: Scholia Graeca 
in. Homeri Odysseam, ed. G. Dindorf, vol. i. p. 6 ; Scholiast 
on Homer, Od. xi. 134; Eustathius on Homer, Od. xi. 133, 
p. 1676; Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. vi. 32; id. Heroica, 
111. 49; Parthenius, Narrat. Amat. 3; "Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 794; Scholiast on Aristophanes, Plutus, 303; 
Cicero, T'usculan. Disput. ii. 21. 48 sq. ; Horace, Odcs, iii. 
29. 8; Hyginus, Fab. 127; Ovid, Јыз, 567 sq. ; Dictys Cre- 
tensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi. 14 sq. ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
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` 
TOAAA xaToOvpápevos, Tov vekpóv «xai! тўр 
IInveXornv mpos Кїркт» ayet, xare? tyv Invero- 
^ , ) 
түр yapeî. Кіркт dé éxarépovs avtovs eis Мака- 
pov vnoous йттоттё\\є.. | 
э ^ 
38  Tuvés è UInverornv отд `Аутидоу d0apetcav 
b] 
Aéyovatv отд Odvacéws mpòs tov патёра `Ікаріор 
апосталу, yevouévgv? 8 тӯ 'Аркабїа$ катӣ 
39 Мартірєгар é£ “Eppod Tekeiv Пара' Aror ёё бе 
, , е \ ? / , ^9 ^ 
Audíivouov vro ‘Odvccews айтой З TeXevTfjoar 
StapOapivas yap айту отд tovTov Xéyovauv. 
э \ e lA 3 2 ? : , е N 
40 cial бё oi Aéyovres éykaXovpevov "Odvacéa rd 
TOV oikelev йтёр TOV üàToXoXóTOv SiKacTHY 


1 —kal- inserted by Wagner (comparing the Telegonia ; 
see Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 58). 

2 yevouevny Bücheler : yevouévns S. 

3 аўто? Biicheler: айтфу S. . 


ii. 44. The fish (rpwyóv), whose spine is said to have barbed the 
fatal spear, is the common sting-ray (T'rygon pastinaca), as I 
learn from Professor D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson, who in- 
forms me that the fish is abundant in the Mediterranean and 
not uncommon on our southern coasts. For ancient descrip- 
tions of the fish he refers me to Oppian, Halieut. ii. 470 sqq. 
(the locus classicus) ; Aelian, Nat. Anim. i. 56; Nicander, 
Ther. 828 sqq. According to Aelian, the wound inflicted by the 
sting-ray is incurable. Hercules is said to have lost one of his 
fingers by the bite of a sting-ray (Ptolemy Hephaest. , Nov. Hist. 
ii. in Westermann's Mythographi Graeci, p. 184). Classical 
scholars, following Liddell and Scott, sometimes erroneously 
identify the fish with the roach. The death of Ulysses through 
the wound of a sting-ray is foreshadowed in the prophecy of 
Tiresias that his death would come from the sea (Homer, 
Od. xi. 134 sq.). According to а Scholiast on Homer (Scholia 
Graeca in Homeri Odysseam, ed. G. Dindorf, vol. i. p. 6), 
Hyginus, and Dictys Cretensis, Ulysses had been warned by 
an oracle or & dream to beware of his son, who would kill 
him ; accordingly, fearing to be slain by Telemachus, he 
banished him to Cephallenia (Dictys Cretensis, vi. 14). But 
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Telegonus recognized him, he bitterly lamented, and 
conveyed the corpse and Penelope to Circe, and there 
he married Penelope. And Circe sent them both 
away to the Islands of the Blest. 

But some say that Penelope was seduced by An- 
tinous and sent away by Ulysses to her father Icarius, 
and that when she came to Mantinea in Arcadia she 
bore Pan to Hermes.! However others say that she 
met her end at the hands of Ulysses himself on 
account of Amphinomus,? for they allege that she 
was seduced by him. Апа there are some who say 
that Ulysses, being accused by the kinsfolk of 
the. slain, submitted the case to the judgment of 


he forgot his son Telegonus, whom he had left behind with 
his mother Ciree in her enchanted island. The death of 
Ulysses at the hands of his son Telegonus was the subject of 
a tragedy by Sophocles. See The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 105 sqq. 

1 A high mound of earth was shown as the grave of Pene- 
lope at Mantinea in Arcadia. According to the Mantinean 
story, Ulysses had found her unfaithful and banished her the 
house ; во she went first to her native Sparta, and afterwards 
to Mantinea, where she died and was buried. See Pausanias, 
viii. 12. 5 sg. The tradition that Penelope was the mother 
of Pan by Hermes (Mercury) is mentioned by Cicero (De 
natura deorum, iii. 22. 56). According to Duris, the Samian, 
Penelope was the mother of Pan by all the suitors (Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 772). The same story is mentioned also 
by Servius (on Virgil, Aen. ii. 44), who says that Penelope 
was supposed to have given birth to Pan during her husband's 
absence, and that when Ulysses came home and found the 
monstrous infant in the house, he fled and set out afresh on 
his wanderings. 

2 Amphinomus was one of the suitors of Penelope; his 
words pleased her more than those of the other suitors, be- 
cause he had а good understanding. See Homer, Od. xvi. 
394-398. He was afterwards killed by Telemachus (Homer, 
Od. xxii. 89 sqq.). The suspicion that Penelope was unfaithful 
to her husband has no support in Homer. 
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NeomTóXeuov Xafetv тӧу Bacirevovta TOV катӣ 
т» "Hereipov тт оъ, тодтоу бё, vopisavta ёкто- 
dav 'Оёбосетёв$ syevopevov Keparrnviav «aÜé£ew, 
Kataxpivat фут» айтоў, '"Одоиссєа ёё eis AiroMayv 
трд$ Oóavra ! TÓV "Ауёраіророѕ ‘Taparyevopevov 
т» TOUTOV Üvyarépa yuan, KAL катаћатдута 
qrai6a, Aeovrodóvov ёк тайт ynpatoyv TeNEUTHCAL. 


-1 Өјаута Kerameus: Өбєута 8. 


! Compare Plutarch, Quaestiones Graecae, 14. According 
to Plutarch's account, the kinsmen of the slain suitors rose 
in revolt against Ulysses ; ; but. Neoptolemus, being invited 
by both parties to act as arbitrator, sentenced Ulysses to 
banishment for bloodshed, and condemned the friends and 
relatives of the suitors to pay an annual compensation to 
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Neoptolemus, king of the islands off Epirus; that 
Neoptolemus, thinking to get possession of Cephal- 
lenia if once Ulysses were put out of the way, con- 
demned him to exile;! and that Ulysses went to 
Aetolia, to Thoas, son of Andraemon, married the 
daughter of Thoas, and leaving a son Leontophonus, 
whom he had by her;? died in old age. 


Ulysses for the damage they had done to his property. The 
sentence obliged Ulysses to withdraw not only from Ithaca, 
but also from Cephallenia and Zacynthus; and he retired to 
Italy. The compensation exacted from the heirs of the suitors 
was paid in kind, and consisted of barley groats, wine, honey, 
olive oil, and animal victims of mature age. "This payment 
Ulysses ordered to be made to his son Telemachus. 

These last recorded doings of Ulysses appear to be 
mentioned by no other ancient writer. 
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I—PurrTING CHILDREN ON THE Fire 
(Apollodorus 1. v. 1) 


THE story that Demeter put the infant son of Celeus on 
the fire to make him immortal is told by other ancient writers 
as well as by Apollodorus,! and while there is a general 
resemblance between the various versions of the legend, 
there are some discrepancies in detail. Thus, with regard to 
the child's parents, Apollodorus and Ovid agree with the 
Homeric hymn-writer in calling them Celeus and Metanira. 
But Hyginus calls them Eleusinus and Cothonea; while 
Servius in one passage ? names them Eleusinus and Cyntinia, 
and in another passage ? calls the father Celeus. Lactantius 
Placidus names them Eleusius and Hioma ; and the Second 
Vatican Mythographer calls them Celeus and Hiona. Then, 
with regard to the child who was put on the fire, Apollo- 
dorus agrees with the Homeric hymn-writer in calling him 
Demophon and in distinguishing him from his elder brother 
Triptolemus. But Ovid, Hyginus, Servius, Lactantius 
Placidus, and the First Vatican Mythographer call the child 
who was put on the fire Triptolemus, and make no mention 
of Demophon. The Second Vatican Mythographer wavers 
on this point; for, after saying * that Demeter received the 
child Triptolemus to nurse, he proceeds 5 to name the child 


1 See Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 231-274; Ovid, Fasti, 
iv. 549-562 ; Hyginus, Fab. 147; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. 
i. 19 and 163; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, T'heb. ii. 
382 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 3, 107 (First Vatican Mythographer, 8; Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 96 5q.). 

* On Georg. i. 19. 3 On Georg. i. 163. 

* Fab. 96. 5 Fab. 97. 
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who was put on the fire Eleusius. As to the fate of the child 
who was put on the fire, the Homeric hymn-writer merely 
says that Demeter, angry at being interrupted, threw him 
on the ground ; whether he lived or died the author does not 
mention. Apollodorus definitely affirms that the child was 
consumed in the fire ; and the-Second Vatican Mythographer 
says that Demeter in her rage killed it. On the other hand, 
the writers who call the child Triptolemus naturally do not 
countenance the belief that he perished in the fire, for they 
record the glorious mission on which he was sent by Demeter 
to reveal to mankind her beneficent gift of corn. Lastly, 
the writers are not at one in regard to the well-meaning but 
injudicious person who interrupted Demeter at her magic 
rite and thereby prevented her from bestowing the boon of 
immortality on her nursling. Ovid, in agreement with the 
Homeric hymn-writer, says that the person was the child's 
mother Metanira; Apollodorus calls her Praxithea, an other- 
wise unknown person, who may have been the child's sister 
or more probably his nurse ; for Praxithea is not named by 
the Homeric hymn-writer among the daughters of Celeus.! 
Some critics would forcibly harmonize Apollodorus with the 
hymn-writer by altering our author's text in the present 

assage.? Оп the other hand, Hyginus, Servius, Lactantius 
Placi us, and the Second Vatican Mythographer say that it 
was the child's father who by his exclamation or his fear 
distracted the attention of the goddess and so frustrated her 
benevolent purpose. 

Just as Demeter attempted to make Demophon or Trip- 
tolemus immortal by placing him on the fire, so Thetis tried 
to make her son Achilles immortal in like manner,’ and 
so Isis essayed to confer immortality on the infant son of 
the king of Byblus.* All three goddesses were baffled by 
the rash intervention of affectionate but ignorant mortals. 
These legends point to an ancient Greek custom of passing 
newborn infants across a fire in order to save their lives from 
the dangers which beset infancy, and which, to the primitive 
mind, assume the form of demons or other spiritual beings 
lying in wait to cut short the frail thread of life. The Greek 


1 ov. 105 sqq. * See Critical Note, vol. i. p. 38. 
* Apollodorus, iii. 13. 6, with the note. 
* Plutarch, Isis et Oeiris, 16. 
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practice of running round the hearth with a child on the fifth 
or seventh day after birth may have been a substitute for the 
older custom of passing the child over the бге.1 Similar 
custonis have been observed for similar reasons in many 
parts of the world. Thus, in the highlands of Scotland, ** it 
has happened that, after baptism, the father has placed а 
basket filled with bread and cheese on the pot-hook that 
impended over the fire in the middle of the room, which the 
company sit around ; and the child is thrice handed across 
the fire, with the design to frustrate all attempts of evil 
spirits ог evil eyes."? Inthe Hebrides it used to be customary 
to carry fire round children in the morning and at night 
every day until they were christened, and fire was also 
carried about the mothers before they were churched ; and 
this ‘‘ fire-round was an effectual means to preserve both the 
mother and the infant from the power of evil spirits, who are 
ready at such times to do mischief, and sometimes carry 
away the infant."? Customs of this sort prevailed in Scotland 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth century. Sometimes 
the father leaped across the hearth with the child in his arms ; 
** moreover, every person entering the house was required to 
take up a burning fire-brand from the hearth, and therewith 
cross himself, before he ventured to approach а new-born 
child or its mother. It was also customary to carry a 
burning peat sun-wise round an unbaptised infant and its 
mother, to protect them from evil spirits." * The custom of 
leaping over & hearth or carrying a child round it, implies 
that the fireplace is in the middle of the floor, as it used to 
be in cottages in the highlands of Scotland. Miss Gordon 


1 Suidas, 8.0. ’"Augidpduia ; Scholiast on Plato, Theaetetus, 

. 160 Е. 

: з Th. Pennant, '* Second Tour in Scotland,” in J. 
Pinkerton's General Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
iii. 383. 

5 M. Martin, ''Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland," in J. Pinkerton's General Collection of Voyages 
-and Travels, vol. iii. p. 612. 

* Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, In the Hebrides, New 
Edition (London, 1886), p. 101. Compare John Ramsay, 
Scotland and Scotsmen sn the Eighteenth Century (Edin- 
burgh and London, 1888), ii. 423, 
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Cumming describes from her own observation such a cottage 
in Iona, ‘‘ with the old-fashioned fireplace hollowed in the 
centre of the earthen floor, and with no chimney except a 
hole in the middle of the roof."! Ancient Greek houses 
must similarly have had the fireplace in the middle of the 
floor, and probably in them also the smoke escaped through 
а hole in the roof. 

Sometimes the motive for putting the child on the fire was 
different, as will appear from the following accounts. In the 
north-east of Scotland, particularly in the counties of Banff 
and Aberdeen, ““1Ї the child became cross and began to dwine, 
fears immediately arose that it might be a ‘ fairy changeling,’ 
and the trial by fire was put into operation. The hearth was 
piled with peat, and when the fire was at its strength the 
suspected changeling was placed in front of it and as near as 
possible not to be scorched, or it was suspended in a basket 
over the fire. If it was a ‘changeling child’ it made its 
escape by the lum [chimney], throwing Tack words of scorn 
as it disappeared."? Similarly in Fife we hear of ** the old 
and widespread superstitious belief that a fairy changeling, 
if passed through the fire, became again the person the fairies 
had stolen, . . . believed but not acted on by the old women 
in Fife in an earlier part of this [19th] century."* Among 
the miners of Fife, ‘‘ if a child cries continuously after being 
dressed at birth, the granny or some other wise elder will 
say, ‘If this gangs on we'll hae to pit on the girdle’ (the 
large circular flat baking-iron on which scones and oat- 
cakes are *fired?). Sometimes this is actually done, but the 
practice is rare now, and very few can give the true meaning 
of the saying. The idea is that the crying child is a change- 
ling, and that if held over the fire it will go up the chimney, 
while the girdle will save the real child's feet from being 
burnt as it comes down to take its own legitimate place.” * 
Similarly, in the Highlands one way of getting rid of a 
changeling was to seat him on a gridiron, or in a creel, with 


1 Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, op. cit. p. 100. 

3 W. Gregor, Notes on the Folk-lore of the North-east 
of Scotland (London, 1881), pp. 8 sq. 

3 County Folk-lore, vol. vii. Fife, by J. E. Simpkins 
(London, 1914), p. 32. 

* County Folk-lore, vol. vii. (as above), p. 398. 
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a fire burning below.! This mode of exchanging fairy 
changelings for real children by putting the changelings 
on the fire appears to be also Scandinavian; for a story 
relates how, in the little island of Christiansd, to'the 
south-east of Sweden, a mother got rid of а changeling 
and recovered her own child by pretending to thrust the | 
changeling into the oven; for no sooner had she done so 
than the fairy mother rushed into the room, snatched up her 
child, which was a puny, dwining little creature, and gave the 
woman her own babe back again, saying, ‘‘ There is your 
child ! I have done by it better than you have by mine." 
And indeed the returned infant was a fine sturdy child. 

A similar custom has been observed by the Jews, for 
Maimonides writes that ‘‘we still see the midwives wrap 
newborn children in swaddling bands, and, after putting 
foul-smelling incense on the fire, move the children to and fro 
over the incense on the бге.” * Similarly, of the Jakuns, a 
wild people of the Malay Peninsula, **it is reported that, in 
several tribes, the children, as soon as born, are carried to 
‘the nearest rivulet, where they are washed, then brought 
back to the house, where fire is kindled, incense of kamunian 
wood thrown upon it, and the child then passed over it several 
times. We know from history that the practice of passing 
children over fire was in all times much practised amongst 
heathen nations, and that it is even now practised in China 
and other places."* In Canton, in order to render a child 
courageous and to ward off evil, à mother will move her child 
several times over a fire of glowing charcoal, after which she 
places a lump of alum in the fire, and the alum is supposed 
to assume the likeness of the creature which the child fears 
most.5 In the Tenimber and Timorlaut islands (East Indies), 


1 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1900), p. 39. 

3 г Thorpe, Northern Mythology (London, 1851-1852), 
ii. 174 sq. 

3 Maimonides, quoted by D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und 
der Ssabismus (St. Petersburg, 1856), ii. 473. 

* The R4. Favre (Apostolic Missionary), An Account of 
the Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malay Peninsula, etc. (Paris, 
1865), рр. 68 sq. 

5 Е, arrington Eastlake, ‘‘Cantonese Superstitions 
about Infants," China Review, ix. (1880—1881), p. 303. 
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* jn order to prevent sickness, or rather to frighten the evil 
spirits, the child is, in the first few days, laid beside or over 
the fire." ! In New Britain, after a birth has taken place, 
they kindle a fire of leaves and fragrant herbs, and а woman 
takes the child and swings it to and fro through the 
smoke of the fire, uttering good wishes. At the same time 
а sorcerer pinches up a little of the ashes from the fire, and 
touchea with it the infant’s eyes, ears, temples, nose, and 
mouth, ** whereby the child is thenceforth protected against 
evil spirits and evil magic." ? In Yule Island, off British New 
Guinea, **the child at birth is passed across the flames. 16 
seems probable that in this there is the idea of purification by 
the fire.” In Madagascar a child used to be twice carefully 
lifted over the fire before he was carried out of the house for 
the first time.‘ 

Among the Kafirs of South Africa “ће mother makes a fire 
with some scented wood which gives off an abundance of 
pungent smoke. Over this smoke the baby is held till it 
cries violently. It is believed that some people at death 
become wizards or wizard-spirits, and that these evil beings 
seek malevolently to injure small babies ; they cannot abide 
the smell of the smoke from this scented wood, which they 
meet as they wander round seeking for prey, and trying to 
* take possession of babies. The wizard is therefore repelled 
by the odour, and goes on its journey, hunting for a baby 
which is not so evil-smelling. Wheu the baby cries in the 
smoke the mother calls out, ‘There goes the wizard. This 
smoking process has to be performed daily with closed doors 


1 J. G. Е. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tus- 
achen Selebes en Papua (The Hague, 1886), p. 303. 

з R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der Südsee (Stuttgart, 
1907), pp. 70 89. Compare td. Im Bismarck- Archipel (Leipsic, 
1887), рр. 94 sd: A. Kleintitschen, Die Küstenbewohner der 
Gazellehalbinsel (Hiltrup bei Miinster, n.d.), p. 204; Les 
Missions Catholiques, xvii. (Lyons, 1885), p. 110; Dr. Hahl, 
in Nachrichten über Kaiser Wilhelms-Land und den Bismarck- 
Archipel (Berlin, 1897), p. 81. 

* Father Navarre, in Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 
lix. (Lyons, 1887), p. 185. 

* W. Ellis, History of Madagascar (London, n.d.), i. 151 sq. 
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for several weeks, while the mother sings special chants.! ” 
So among the Ovambo, a Bantu people of South Africa, when 
the midwife or an old female friend of the mother has carried 
& newborn baby out of the hut for the first time, she finds on 
her return a great fire of straw burning at the entrance, and 
across it she must stride, while she swings the infant several 
times to and fro through the thick smoke, **in order to free 
. the child from the evil magic that still clings to it from its 
birth. According to another version, this swinging through 
the smoke is meant to impart courage to the child ; but the 
first explanation appears to me to tally better with the views 
of the natives." 2 At а certain festival, which occurred every 
fourth year, the ancient Mexicans used to whirl their 
children through the flames of a fire specially prepared for 
the purpose. Among the Tarahumares, an Indian tribe of 
Mexico, **when the baby is three days old the shaman comes 
to cure it. А big fire is made of corn-cobs, the little one is 
placed on a blanket, and with the father's assistance the 
shaman carries it, if it is а boy, three times through the 
smoke to the four cardinal points, making the ceremonial 
circuit and finally raising it upward. This is done that the 
child may grow well and be successful in life, that is, in 
raising corn." 4 


1 Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood, a Study of Kafir 
Children (London, 1906), pp. 18 sq. 

* Hans Schinz, Deutsch-Südwest- Afrika (Oldenburg and 
Leipsic, n.d.), p. 307. 

* H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific States 
(London, 1875—1876), iii. 376, note ?', quoting Sahagun, **rode- 
arlos por las llamas del fuego que tenian aparejado para esto," 
which I translate as above. Bancroft translates, ** passed the 
children over, or near to, or about the flame of а prepared 
бге.” The French translators turn the words, **conduisaient 
autour d'une flamme qu'on avait préparée pour cet objet.” 
See B. de Sahagun, Histoire Générale des choses de la 
N'ouvelle- Espagne, traduite par D. Jourdanet et R. Simeon 
(Paris, 1880), p. 166. Compare C. F. Clavigero, History of 
Mexico, translated by C. Cullen, 2nd ed. (London, 1807), i. 
317. 

4 C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mezico (London, 1903), i. 272. 
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II.—WaAR or EARTH on HEAVEN 
` (Apollodorus 1. vi. 1) 


Some Indian tribes of North-Western America tell a story 
which resembles in certain respects the Greek myth of the 
war waged by the Earth-born Giants on the gods in heaven. 
The details of the story vary from tribe to tribe, but its 
substance is the same. 

As told by the Pend’ d'Oreille Indians of Montana, the 
story runs as follows :— 

The Earth people wanted to make war on the Sky people. 
Grizzly-Bear was their chief, and he called all the warriors 
together. They were told to shoot in turn at the moon (or 
sky). Alldid as they were told, but their arrows fell short. 
Only Wren had not shot his arrow. Coyote said, ‘‘ He need 
not shoot. Не is too small, and his bow and arrows are too 
weak." However, Grizzly-Bear declared that Wren must 
have his turn. Wren shot his arrow, and it hit the moon (or 
sky) and stuck fast. Then the others shot their arrows, 
which stuck each in the notch of the preceding one, until 
they made a chain of arrows that reached froin the sky to 
the ground. Then all the people climbed up, Grizzly-Bear 
going last. He was very heavy; and when he was more 
than half way up, the chain broke by his weight. He made 
a spring, and caught the part of the chain above him; and 
this caused the arrows to pull out at the top, where the 
leading warriors had made a hole to enter the sky. So the 
whole chain fell down and left the people up aloft without 
the means of descending. The Earth people attacked the 
Sky people, and defeated them in the first battle; but the 
Sky people soon mustered in such force that they far out- 
numbered the Earth people, and in the next battle routed 
them, killing а great many. The defeated Earth people ran 
for the ladder, but many were overtaken and killed on the 
way. When they found the ladder broken, each prepared 
himself the best way he could so as not to fall too heavily, 
and one after another jumped down. Flying-Squirrel was 
wearing a sinall robe, which he spread out like wings when. 
he jumped ; therefore he has something like wings now. He 
came down without hurting himself. Whitefish looked down 
the hole before jumping. When he saw the great depth, he 
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puckered up his mouth and drew back; therefore he һава 
small puckered mouth at the present day. Sucker jumped 
down without first preparing himself, and his bones were 
broken; therefore the sucker's bones are now found in all 
parts of its flesh. At that time there were a number of 
different animals on earth that are not here now ; but they 
were killed in this war and transformed into stars. Had 
they all come back to earth, there would be many more 
kinds here now. Those which we have at the present time 
represent only the survivors of the war.! 

In this, as in most other versions of the story, the Earth 
people are conceived as animals, whether beasts, birds or 
fish. This comes out clearly in a parallel version of the 
story told by the Indians of the Okanagon tribe in British 
Columbia. In it we are told that each animal and bird shot 
at the sky, and that the Fish, Snakes, and Toads also tried, 
but that only the Chickadee succeeded in hitting the sky 
with his arrow ; and in the fall from heaven the fish fared 
worst, because they had no wings. According to this version, 
the Grizzly Bear and the Black Bear were the only animals 
that were left on earth when all the rest had climbed up the 
ladder to the sky ; and in quarrelling as to which of them 
should mount the ladder first, the two bears knocked it 
down.* 

Similarly the Shuswap tribe of British Columbia tell how 
** Black Bear and Wolverene were great chiefs, the former of 
the Fish people, the latter of the Bird people. They assembled 
the warriors of all the fishes and birds of the earth to go on 
а war expedition against the people of the sky. All the men 
shot their arrows up towards the sky, but they fell back 
without hitting it. Last of all Wren,? who was the smallest 
of all the birds, shot an arrow, which stuck in the sky. The 
next smallest bird shot an arrow, which hit the end of the 
first one ; and thus they shot arrows; and one stuck in the 
end of the other, until there was a chain of arrows forming a 
ladder from earth to sky. On this all the warriors ascended, 
leaving the two chiefs to guard the bottom. Soon after all 


1 Folk-tales of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes, edited by 
Franz Boas (Lancaster, Pa., and New York, 1917), p. 118 
(Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. xi.). 

? Folk-tales of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes, p. 85. 

3 ** Same say Humming-Bird, others Chickadee.” 
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had reached the sky world, Wolverene and Black Bear began 
to laugh at each other's tails. Black Bear grew angry, 
chased Wolverene around the foot of the ladder, struck 
against it, and knocked it down. 

** Meanwhile the earth people had attacked the sky people, 
and at first were victorious; but afterwards the latter, 
gathering in great force, routed the earth people, who fled in 
great disorder towards the top of the ladder. Ву its fall 
their retreat was cut off; and many made a stand against the 
sky people, while others threw themselves down. The birds 
were able to reach the earth safely, for they could fly down ; 
but many of the fishes, who tried to throw themselves into а 
large lake, were wounded. In their fall some missed the 
lake and dropped on rocks. Thus the skull of the sematsai 
came to be flattened, the kwaak broke its jaw, the tcoktcttcin 
got à bloody mouth, and the sucker had all its bones scattered 
and broken, so that it died. The grandson of a man called 
Tcel gathered the bones, put them back into the body, and 
revived it. This is the reason why the sucker has now so 
many bones scattered through its flesh, why the sematsas 
has a flat head, the tcoktcitcin a red mouth, and why the 
mouth of the kwaak appears to be broken. The earth people 
who remained above were all slain, and transformed by the 
sky people into stars.” 1 

Thus the story of the attack on the Sky people purports at 
the same time to explain certain peculiar features of the 
fauna with which these Indians are acquainted. Animals 
naturally attract the attention of savages, especially of 
savage hunters; and the observation of their peculiarities, 
by exciting the curiosity of the observer, is a fruitful source 
of explanatory myths. 

So far no explanation is given of the reasons which led the 
Earth people to make war on the Sky people. But in a 
version of the story told by the Quinault Indians, who in- 
habit a district on the western coast of Washington State, 
the motives for the war are fully reported. Raven’s two 
daughters, we are told, went out on the prairie to dig roots, 
and night overtook them before they could reach home. 
Camping out in the open, they looked up at the starry sky, 


1 James Teit, T'he Shuswap (Leyden and New York, 1909), 
p. 749 (The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. ii. part 7). 
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and the younger sister said, ‘‘I wish I were up there with 
that big bright star!" And the elder sister said, ** I wish I 
were there with that little star!" Soon they fell asleep, 
and when they awoke they were up in the sky country, 
where the stars are; and the younger sister found that her 
star was & feeble old man, while the elder sister's star was & 
young man. Now the younger sister was afraid of the old 
man ; 80 she ran away and tried to descend to earth with the 
help of а rope, which she borrowed from an old woman 
called Spider. But the rope proved too short, and there she 
hung just over her father's house till she died, and her bones 
dropped down on the ground. Bluejay picked them up and 
knew them to be the bones of Raven's daughter. So he 
called Raven, and they agreed that it was so. '* And they 
gathered together all the fragments, and then called upon all 
the people, and all the animals, and all the birds and fishes, 
to gather and make an attack upon the Sky People to 
recover the other sister." The rest of the story follows 
substantially as in the preceding versions. Having deter- 
mined to make war on the Sky People, the animals prepared 
to shoot at the heavenly vault with arrows. So they made 
а bow of the trunk of a white cedar and an arrow of а limb 
ofa tree. Then Grizzly Bear stepped up to string the bow, 
but could not bend it; after him, Elk and all the large 
animals tried, but all failed. At last Wren, the smallest of 
birds, bent the bow, strung it easily, and shot an arrow, 
which stuck in thesky. Then with the help of Snail, who 
aimed the arrows, Wren shot shaft after shaft, so that each 
stuck in the notch of the preceding one, till the arrows 
formed a chain that reached from the sky to the earth. Up 
the chain the animals swarmed to heaven, and there, feeling 
very cold in the upper air, Beaver contrived to steal fire for 
them from a house of the Sky People, after Robin Redbreast, 
Dog, and Wildcat had failed in the attempt. There, too, in 
а corner of the house, they found Raven's elder daughter. 
Having procured the fire they sent all the rats and mice 
among the Sky People to gnaw through all the bowstrings of 
the men and all the girdles of the women, and all fastenings 
of any kind which they could find. So, when all was ready, 
the Earth People attacked. The Sky men tried to use their 
bows, but the bowstrings were cut. The Sky women tried 
to put on their clothes to run away, but they could not 
fasten them and they had to stay where they were. Then 
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the Earth People went from house to house and killed great 
numbers of the Sky People. At last the Sky People rallied 
and began to beat back the Earth People. бо, taking 
Raven's daughter with them, they retreated down the chain 
of arrows, and they had almost all got safely down, when 
the chain broke. бо some were left hanging in the sky, and 
they can be seen there now in the stars.! 

The story is told in а somewhat similar form by the 
Kathlamet Indians, whose territory lay in the south-western 
pu of Washington State to the south of the country owned 

y the Quinault Indians ; but in the Kathlamet version there 
is no mention of Raven's daughters nor of the chain of 
arrows. On the other hand it contains the incidents of the 
stealing of fire by Beaver and of the cutting of the bow- 
Strings and girdles by Mouse and Rat. According to the 
Kathlamets, it was Bluejay who cut the rope by which, in 
their version of the tale, the animals had ascended to the 
Sky ; and among the creatures who remained up aloft in the 
shape of stars were the Woodpecker, the Fisher, the Skate, 
the Elk, and the Deer.? 

The story of the War on the Sky is told, in the same 
general form, also by the Kutenai Indians in the interior of 
British Columbia. Their version includes the incident of 
the chain of arrows, and describes the shifts to which the 
animals in heaven were put when the chain of arrows, by 
which they had ascended, was broken down. The Bats, we 
are told, flew down, spreading out their blankets as wings. 
The Flying Squirrel pulled out his skin and used it as wings 
tofly with. All the fish threw themselves down, but the 
Sucker was the only one who was broken to pieces. How- 
ever, he was restored to life by the touch of his brother's 
widow.? 

A different account of the origin of the War on the Sky is 
given in а version of the story recorded among the Indians of 


1 L. Farrand, Traditions of the Quinault Indians [New 
York] (1902), pp. 107-109 (The Jesup North Pacific Expedt- 
tion). I һауе abridged the story. 

? Franz Boas, Kathlamet Texts (Washington, 1901), pp. 
67—71 (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 26). 

* Franz Boas, Kutenat Tales (Washington, 1918), pp. 
73-77 (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 59). 
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the Lower Fraser River in British Columbia. They say that 
the Redheaded Woodpecker and the Eagle had each a son, 
and that the two youths in pursuit of a beautiful bird were 
lured on till they came to the sky. "The bereaved fathers 
desired to go up after them, but did not know how to do it. 
So they called à general assembly of the animals and inquired 
of them how one may ascend to heaven. First, the Pelican 
flew up, but returned without reaching the sky. Next the 
Mole attempted to scale the heavenly heights by burrowing 
under the water and under the earth, but naturally he failed. 
Even the Eagle himself, the father of one of the missing 
youths, could not fly so high, though he tried hard. At last 
а man or an animal named Tamia, а grandson of Wood- 
pecker's wife, came forward and declared that he had learned 
in a dream how one may ascend up to heaven. So he painted 
his hair red, and having adorned his face with a streak of red 
ү from the forehead down over the nose to the chin, he 

egan to sing. “I am Tamia! I fear not to shoot at the 
sky," while his grandmother Takt beat time to the song. 
Having thus attuned himself to the proper pitch, he took 
his bow and shot arrow after arrow at the sky, until the 
arrows, as usual, formed a chain stretching right down to the 
earth. So all the people ascended the chain, vanquished 
the Sky People in battle, and freed the two sons of the 
Woodpecker and the Eagle. When they had returned home 
victorious, they broke down the chain of arrows, or rather 
the broad road into which the chain had been converted. 
But they did not notice that the Snail had lagged behind 
and was still up aloft. So when the Snail came to heaven’s 
gate and found no ladder, he had to throw himself down, 
and in his fall he broke every bone in his body. That is why 
he now moves so slowly.! 

Yet another motive is assigned for the War on the 
Sky by the Thompson Indians of British Columbia. Ac- 
cording to them, that war was caused by the rape of a 
married woman. The people of the Sky, so they say, 
stole the wife of Swan, who, in great wrath at this outrage, 
called all the people of the earth to а council. They agreed 
to make war on the Sky People, and under the direction 


1 Franz Boas, Indtanische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Küste Amerikas (Berlin, 1895), pp. 30 sq. 
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of the injured husband, they all gathered together with 
their bows and arrows and shot at the sky, but all their 
arrows fell short. After they had all tried in vain, Wren 
shot an arrow. The people watched it rising till it passed 
out of sight, and though they waited some time, it never 
came down again. It had stuck in the sky. Then Wren 
shot another arrow, which likewise disappeared and did not 
come down again. It had stuck in the notch of the first one. 
After he had discharged many arrows, the people saw them 
sticking one in the end of the other, like a chain hung 
from the sky. Wren continued to shoot till at last the 
arrow-chain reached the earth. Then all the people ascended 
one behind the other over the chain of arrows and entering 
the upper world (some say through a hole which they tore in 
the sky) they attacked the Sky People, some of whom consisted 
of Grizzlies, Black Bears, and Elks. A great battle was 
fought, in which the Sky People were victorious, and the 
Earth People began to retreat in great haste down the chain of 
arrows. When about half the people had reached the ground, 
the chain broke in the middle, and many were killed by the 
fall. Others, who were on the chain above the point at which 
it broke, had to ascend again, and were either killed or made 
prisoners by the Sky People. Those who reached the earth 
represent the people, animals, birds, and fishes to be found 
on the earth at the present time. There were formerly other 
different animals and birds on the earth, but they either 
were killed in this war or remain in the sky to this day.! 

A short version of the story, without the assignment of any 
motive for the war, is reported from among the Ntlakya- 
pamuq Indians of British Columbia. It includes the usual 
incident of the sky-reaching chain of arrows.? 

A somewhat different story of the War on the Sky is told 
by the Catloltq Indians of Vancouver Island. They say that 
long ago Turpentine was a blind man, who could not bear the 
sun's heat and used to go a-fishing for red shell-fish by night. 


1 James Teit, Mythology of the Thompson Indians (Leyden 
and New York, 1912), p. 246 (The Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, vol. viii. part ii.). Another, but briefer, version 
of the story is reported in the same work (p. 334). 

2 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pactfischen 
Kiiste Amerikas, p. 17. 
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Every morning, when the day began to break, his wife called 
him back, saying, ‘‘Come home quick! The sun is rising. 
So he always hurried home before it grew warm. But one 
day his wife slept late, and when she awoke, it was broad 
day. Horrified by the discovery, she rushed to the beach, 
shrieking, ‘‘ Come home quick! The sun is high in heaven.” 
Thus adjured, old Turpentine plied his oars as for dear life, 
but it was too late; the Sun shone down on him so hot that 
he melted away before he reached the shore. Indignant at 
his fate, his two sons resolved to avenge his death by killing 
the Sun, his murderer. So they took their bows and arrows 
and went to the place where the Sun rises. There they shot 
an arrow at the sky, and a second arrow at the first, until 
the usual ladder of arrows was constructed leading up to 
heaven. When it was finished, the elder brother shook it to 
see whether it was strong enough to bear his weight, and 
finding it quite firm, the two brothers climbed up aloft by it. 
On reaching the sky they killed the Sun with their arrows. 
Then they deliberated how to replace the dead luminary and 
solved the problem very simply ; for the elder brother became 
the Sun, and the younger brother became the Moon.! 

A different motive for the War on the Sky is assigned by 
the Sanpoil Indians, who live on the Columbia River and 
belong to the Salish stock.? They say that once on a time it 
rained so heavily that all the fires on earth were extin- 
guished. The animals held a council and decided to make 
war against the sky in order to bring back the бге. In spring 
the people began, and tried to shoot their arrows up to the 
sky. Coyote tried first, but did not succeed. Finally the 
Chickadee contrived to shoot an arrow which stuck in the 
sky. He continued to shoot, making a chain of arrows by 


! Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Küste Amerikas, рр. 64 sg. The use of a chain of arrows to 
give access to the sky is a common incident in the folk-tales 
told by the Indians of North-west America, even in stories in 
which there is no question of an attack upon the Sky 
People. See Franz Boas, ‘‘ Tsimshian Mythology," Thirty- 
first Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1916), pp. 364 sqq. 

? F. W. Hodge, Handbook of American. Indians (Wash- 

ington, 1907-1910), ii. 451. 
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means of which the animals climbed up. The last to climb 
was the Grizzly Bear, but so heavy was he that he broke the 
chain of arrows and so could not join the other animals in 
the sky. 

When the animals reached the sky, they found themselves 
in a valley near a lake where the people of the sky were 
fishing. Coyote wished to act as scout, but was captured. 
Then the Muskrat dug holes along the shore of the lake, and 
Beaver and Eagle set out to obtain the fire. Beaver entered 
one of the fish-traps and pretended to be dead. "They carried 
him to the chief's house, where the people began to skin 
him. At this time the Eagle alighted on a tree near the 
tent. When the people saw the Eagle, they ran out, and at 
once Beaver took a clam-shell full of glowing coals and ran 
away. He jumped into the lake, aud people tried to catch 
him in nets; but the water drained away through the holes 
which Muskrat had made. The animals now ran back to the 
chain of arrows, which they found broken. Then, as the 
birds could fly down and the quadrupeds could not, each bird 
took a quadruped on its back and flew down with it. Only 
Coyote and the Sucker were left up above. Coyote tied a 
piece of buffalo robe to each paw and jumped down. He 
sailed down on the skin, and finally landed on a pine-tree. 
Next morning he showed off his wiugs, but could not take 
them off again, and was transformed into a bat. The Sucker 
had to jump down, and was broken to pieces. The animals 
fitted his bones together; and, since some were missing, they 
put pine-needles into his tail. Therefore the Sucker has 
many bones.! 


III. —MvrTHs oF THE ORIGIN OF FIRE 
(Apollodorus x. vii. 1) 


According to Hesiod and Hyginus, it was from Zeus him- 
self that Prometheus stole the fire which he bestowed on 
men ;? and Hyginus clearly conceived the theft to have been 
perpetrated in heaven, for he speaks of Prometheus bringing 


1 Folk-tales of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes, edited by 
Franz Boas, pp. 107 sq. 

2 Hesiod, Works and Days, 50 sqq., T'heog. 565 8qq.; 
Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 15. 
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down the stolen fire to earth in a stalk of fennel ; ! and Latin 
poets similarly refer to the sky as the source from which our 
earthly fire was procured by the artful Prometheus.? But 
according to Plato it was from the workshop of Athena 
and Hephaestus that Prometheus abstracted the fire. The 
philosopher tells us that when the time appointed for man's 
creation or appearance out of the earth was at hand, Pro- 
metheus, the friend of the human race, was sore puzzled 
what to do; for no provision had been made for supplying 
the new creatures with fire, and, without that element, how 
could the mechanical arts exist? Prometheus himself might 
not enter the citadel of Zeus, which was guarded by dreadful 
warders; so he made his way secretly into the workshop 
where Athena and Hephaestus laboured in common, and, 
stealing the fire of Hephaestus and the mechanical skill of 
Athena, he bestowed both these precious gifts on men.? 
This version of the story was known to Lucian, for he repre- 
sents Hephaestus reproaching Prometheus with having pur- 
loined the fire and left his forge cold.* Cicero speaks of 
* the Lemnian theft" of fire committed by Prometheus ; 5 
which implies that the fire was obtained from the forge of 
Hephaestus in Lemnos, the island on which Hephaestus fell 
when he was hurled from heaven by Zeus.® Perhaps the 
origin of fire on earth was mythically explained by this fall 
of Hephaestus, who may have been supposed to carry it with . 
him in his descent from heaven, and to have used it to light 
the furnace of his smithy in the island. 

The notion that the first fire used by man was stolen from 
& deity or other fairyland being meets us in many stories 
told by many savages in many parts of the world. Very 
often, curiously enough, the thief is a bird or beast; not 
uncommonly the theft is committed by a number of birds or 
beasts, which combine together for the purpose. On the 
other hand, a beast or bird often figures, not as the thief, 
but as the first owner of fire, and the story relates how the 


! Hyginus, Fab. 144. : 

2 Horace, Odes, i. 3. 27 sqq. ; Juvenal, xv. 84 sqq. 
з Plato, Protagoras, 11, p. 321 c-&. 

* Lucian, Prometheus, 5. 

5 Cicero, T'uscul. Disput. ii. 10. 23. 

6 Homer, Il. i. 590 sqq. 
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fire was obtained from the animal or bird and conveyed to 
men. Tales of the origin, and in particular of the theft, of 
fire are too numerous to be told here at length ; elsewhere I 
hope to deal with them fully.! But it may be worth while 
to illustrate the nature and wide diffusion of such tales by 
some exaniples. 

The aborigines of Cape Giafton, on the eastern coast of 
Queensland, tell of а time when there was no such thing as 
fire on earth; so Bin-jir Bin-jir, a small wren with a red 
back (Malurus вр.), went up into the skies to get some. Не 
was successful, but lest his friends on earth should have the 
benefit of it, he hid it away under his tail. Asked on his 
return how he had fared, he told his friend that his quest 
had been fruitless. But his friend laughed and said, ‘‘ Why, 
you have got some fire stuck on to the end of your tail,” 
referring to the red spot on the bird’s back. Bin-jir Bin-jir 
was therefore obliged to admit that he did get some fire, and 
finally he showed his friend from what particular wood to 
extract it by friction.? Some of the aborigines of Western 
Victoria thought that the first fire was procured by a little 
bird described as a ** tire-tail wren,” which stole it from the 
crows, who till then had had sole possession of the valuable 
element.? 

According to the Booandik tribe, who used to inhabit the 
extreme south-east corner of South Australia, the first owner 
of fire was the cockatoo, who kept it jealously hidden in his 
red crest and produced it from there by scratching his crest 
whenever he wished to cook his victuals. But he took care 
to cook his food privately, lest the other cockatoos should 
learn the secret. However, one little cockatoo contrived to 
stea] some of the fire and communicated it to his fellows.‘ 
One of the tribes about Maryborough in Queensland related 
how men originally obtained fire by knocking off a piece of 


1 In a volume, The Origin of Fire, and other Essays, to be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., London. 

2 Walter E. Roth, ‘‘ Superstition, Magic, and Medicine," 
North Queensland. Ethnography, Bulletin No. 5 (Brisbane, 
1903), p. 11. | 

: ш Dawson, Australian Aborigines (Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, 1881), p. 54. 

4 s James Smith, The Boogndik tribe (Adelaide, 1880), 
рр. 21.81. 
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the sun when he rose in the east.! The natives about Lake 
Condah in Victoria said that once upon a time a man threw 
up a spear to the clouds with a string attached to it. Then 
he climbed up the string and brought down fire from the sun 
to the earth. 

The natives of the Eastern Islands of Torres Straits, 
between Australia and New Guinea, say that fire was for- 
merly in possession of an old woman, who kept it in a sixth 
finger which she had between her finger and thumb. When 
she wished to kindle a fire, she had only to put this finger 
under the fuel, and the fuel at once ignited. The animals 
on another island often saw the smoke of her fire and were 
envious, for they had no fire of their own. They tried, one 
after the other, to swim across the channel and get the fire 
by hook or crook; but they all failed until the big lizard 
made his way across, bit off the old woman’s fiery finger, 
and swam back with it in his mouth. All the people, or 
rather all the animals, were very glad to see the tire which 
he brought to them. They all went into the wood and every- 
one got a branch from the tree he liked best; they asked 
each tree to come and get a fire-stick. All the trees came 
and got fire and have kept it ever since ; and men obtain 
their fire-sticks from the trees. 3 

The natives of Kiwai, an island off the mouth of the Fly 
River in New Guinea, say that fire was first produced on the 
mainland of New Guinea by two men. All animals tried to 
steal some of the fire and to swim across to Kiwai with it, 
but they all failed. The birds also failed in the attempt, 
till at last the black cockatoo succeeded in bringing a 
burning stick in his beak. But his mouth was terribly burnt 
by the fire; and he has had a red spot on both sides of his 
mouth from that day to this. He let the fire-stick drop at 
lasa ; and the people secured it, and have had fire ever since.‘ 


1A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia (London, 1904), p. 432. 

3 R. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria (Mel. 
bourne and London, 1873), i. 462. i 

* Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition 
to Torres Straits, vi. (Cambridge, 1908), pp. 29 sq. 

* Rev. J. Chalmers, ** Note on the Natives of Kiwai 
Island," Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xxxiii. 
(1903) p. 188. For other versions of the same story, see 
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The cockatoo here referred to belongs no doubt to the genus 
Microglossa, ** whose wholly black plumage is relieved by 
their bare cheeks of bright red.” 1 

Some people in Kiwai give a different account of the 
origin of fire. They say that the method of making fire 
was discovered accidentally or through the advice of a spirit 
by sawing wood with a bamboo rope or & bowstring: the 
triction first made the wood warm and then elicited smoke 
and flame. 3 

At Wagawaga, on Milne Bay, near the south-eastern 
extremity of New Guinea, they say that people used to cook 
their yams and taro in the sun, because they were ignorant 
of fire. Buta certain old woman had fire in her body and 
used to draw it out from between her legs when she wished 
to cook her own food. She carefully kept the secret from 
other people; but а boy detected her in the act of making 
fire and contrived to steal a fire-brund from her. This was 
the beginning of the general use of fire among men.? A 
similar story is told by the natives of Dobu, an island 
belonging to the D'Entrecastaux group which lies to the 
east of New Guinea,‘ and also by the natives of the 
Trobriand Islands, to the north of the D'Entrecastaux 
Islands.’ 

In the Admiralty Islands, to the north of New Guinea, 
the natives say that in the beginning there was no fire on 


Gunnar Landtman, The Folk-tales of the Кіра? Papuans 
(Helsingfors, 1917), pp. 331 sq. (Acta Societatis Scientiarum 
Fennicae, vol. xlvii); W. N. Beaver, Unexplored New 
Guinea (London, 1920), p. 174. 

1 Alfred Newton and Hans Gadow, A Dictionary of Birds 
(Cambridge, 1893-1896), p. 93. 

2 Gunnar Landtman, op. cit. pp. 83, 334 eq. 

3 C. б. Seligmann, The Melanesians of British New 
Guinea (Cambridge, 1910), pp. 379 sq. 

* Rev. W. E. Bromilow, ** Dobuan (Papuan) beliefs and 
folk-lore,” Report of the Thirteenth Meeting of the Austra- 
lasian Association for the Advancement of Sctence, held at 
Sydney, 1911 (Sydney, 1912), pp. 425 sq. 

5 The story was recorded in the Trobriands by Dr. В. 
Malinowski, who was good enough to communicate it to me. 
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earth. A woman sent the sea-eagle and the starling to 
fetch fire from heaven. The two birds brought it, and since 
then people have cooked their food by fire; were it not for 
these two birds we should still have to dry our food in the 
sun. But on their flight down to earth, the two birds 
shifted the fire between them. The starling took the fire 
and carried it on the back of his neck, and the wind blew 
up the flame, so that it singed the bird. That is why the 
starling is now so small апа the fish-eagle so big.! 

The Maoris of New Zealand tell how fire was procured 
for the earth by the great primordial hero Maui. He got it 
from his grandmother, Mahuika, the goddess of fire, who at 
his request produced fire successively from all the nails of 
her fingers and toes, one after the other. <A great conflagra- 
tion followed, which was extinguished by heavy rain. What 
little fire escaped extinction took refuge in certain trees, 
from which it is still elicited by friction.^ Substantially the 
same myth, with local variations, is told in many parts of 
Polynesia, as in the Chatham Islands,? Tonga,* Savage 
Island,® Samoa,* Bowditch Island,’ the Union Islands,’ the 


1 Josef Meyer, “ Mythen und Sagen der Admiralitáts- 
insulaner,” Anthropos, ii. (1907), pp. 659 sq. 

? Sir George Grey, Polynesian Mythology (London, 1855), 
рр. 45-49. For briefer versions of the story, see К. Taylor, 
Te Ika A Maut, or New Zealand and its Inhabitants? 
(London, 1870), pp. 130 sg.; John White, The Ancient 
History of the Maori, ii. (London and Wellington, 1889), 
pp. 108-110. 

3 A. Shand, The Moriori People of the Chatham Islands 
(Washington and New Plymouth, 1911), p. 20 (Memoirs of 
the Polynesian Society, vol. ii.). 

4 Le P. Reiter, ‘ Traditions Tonguiennes,” Anthropos, 
xii.-xiii. (1917-1918), pp. 1026-1040; Е. E. Collcott, 
* Legends from Tonga," Folk-lore, xxxii. (1921), pp. 45-48. 

5 G. Turner, Samoa (London, 1884), pp. 211 sq. ; (Sir) 
Basil Thomson, Savage Island (London, 1902), pp. 86 sq. 

* G. Turner, op. cit. pp. 209-211; J. B. Stair, Old Samoa 
(London, 1897), pp. 238 sq. 

7G. Turner, op. cit. p. 270. 

8 (Sir) Basil Thomson, op. cit. p. 87. 
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Hervey Islands,! and the Marquesas lslands.? Everywhere 
the fire-bringer is the human or superhuman hero Maui, but 
there is some variation in regard to the name and sex of 
the deity from whom he obtained the fire. Sometimes the 
deity appears as а female and sometimes as a male, some- 
times as the grandmother and sometimes as the grandfather 
of the hero; and her or his name is variously given as 
Mahuika, Mahuike, Mauika, Mauike, Mauimotua, Mafuie, 
and Mafuike. In the Maori myth the realm of the tire- 
goddess would seem to be in the sky, for the hero speaks of 
fetching down fire for the world. But in almost all the 
other versions the home of the fire-deity is definitely sub- 
terranean, and the hero has to descend into the nether 
world in order to procure the fire. Sometimes the fire-god 
only yields the fire on compulsion after a struggle with the 
hero, in which the deity gets the worst of it. In the 
Chatham Islands version, as in the Maori version, the fire- 
god produces the fire from his fingers. In the Marquesas 
version the fire-goddess produces the fire from her toes, 
knees, back, and navel; but in tbe other versions which I 
have cited nothing is said about the fire being extracted 
from the body of the deity. While the fire-bringer Maui is 
clearly conceived as a hero in human form, he is sometimes 
said to have assumed the form of a bird in order either to 
obtain access to the realm of the fire. deity or to escape from 
the conflagration which followed his interview with that 
potentate. Thus in the Maori version the hero Maui is said 
to have assumed the form of an eagle; in one of the two 
Hervey Islands versions he is reported to have entered 
temporarily into the body of a red pigeon; while in the 
Marquesas version he concealed himself under the form of 
a patiotio bird. А version of the story which is reported 
from the Hawaii or Sandwich Islands relates how Maui 
learned the art of fire-making from an alae bird, which used 
to carry fire about and communicate it to its fellow-birds in 
order that they might roast bananas or taro with it. Being 


1 үү, үү, Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pacific 
(London, 1876), pp. 51-58, 63-69. 

2 E. Tregear, ‘‘ Polynesian folk-lore ; ii.: The Origin of 
Fire," Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand 
Institute, xx. (1887), pp. 385-387. 
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caught by Maui, the bird explained to him how to make fire 
by rubbing two sticks together, and indicated to him the 
various sorts of trees from which fire-sticks could be pro- 
cured. Аз all but one of these trees proved on trial to be 
quite unsuitable for the purpose, Maui in а rage applied а 
burning brand to the bird's head, as you may still see by the 
red crest on its poll! In one of the Hervey Islands versions 
the fire-god employed a bird of white plumage, the tern, to 
hold down the lower fire-stick, while he himself twirled 
the upper fire-stick in the usual way to elicit fire. But 
Maui snatched the burning upper stick from the fire-god's 
hands, and as the bird continued to clutch the lower stick, 
the hero applied the flaming stick in his hands to either side 
of the bird’s eyes and scorched both places. That is why 
you see the black marks on either side of the tern's eyes down 
to this day. Thus, while the human aspect of the fire-bringer 
certainly prevails in the Polynesian myths of the origin of 
fire, there are hints that in another and perhaps older 
version of the tale he may have been a bird rather than 
a man. 

The natives of Nukufetau, one of the Ellice Islands, give 
a very rationalistic account of the origin of fire. They say 
that fire was discovered by seeing smoke rise from two 
crossed branches which were rubbed against each other in 
the wind.? 

The Toradyas of Central Celebes say that the Creator gave 
fire to the first man and woman, but did not teach them how 
to make it. So when the fire went out, people were at a loss 
how to boil their rice. Accordingly they resolved to send а 
messenger to the sky to ask for a little fire, for in those days 
the sky was much nearer to the earth than it is now. The 
messenger chosen for the purpose was а certain insect named 
tambooya. When the insect came to the sky and asked for 
fire, the gods said, ** We will give you fire; but you must 
cover your eyes with your hands, that you may not see how 
we make it." But the gods did not know that the insect had 
an eye under each shoulder ; so while he lifted up his arms 


1 A. Bastian, Inselgruppen $n Oceanien (Berlin, 1883), 
рр. 278 eq.; id., Allerlei aus Volks- und Menschenkunde 
(Berlin, 1888), i. 120 eq. 

# С, Turner, Samoa, pp. 285 sq. 
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to hide his eyes in his head, he saw with his eyes under his 
arms how the gods made fire by striking a flint with a chop- 
ping-knife, and on his return to earth he communicated the 
secret to mankind, who have made fire in that way ever 
віпсе.1 | 

The natives of Nias, an island to the west of Sumatra, вау 
that in the olden time certain evil spirits called Belas used 
to consort with mankind in a friendly way, but only the 
Belas knew how to make fire, and they kept the secret to 
themselves, though they were willing enough to lend fire to 
men. One day a man, whose fire had gone out, went to 
borrow it from the wife of а Bela. To prevent him from 
seeing how she made it, she proposed to cover him up with 
a garment. But he said, “І can see through a garment ; 
put a basket over me.” She did so, but while she made fire, 
he looked through the interstices of the basket, and so 
learned the secret.? 

The Andaman Islanders say that after the great flood, 
which extinguished all fires on earth, the ghost of а drowned 
man assumed the form of a kingfisher and flew up to the sky, 
where he discovered the Creator seated beside his fire. The 
bird seized a burning log in its beak, but accidentally dropped 
it on the Creator, who, smarting with pain, hurled the brand 
at the awkward bird. The missile missed the kingfisher but 
dropped near the survivors of the flood, who thus recovered 
the use of fire.? 


1 A. C. Kruijt, * De legenden der Poso-Alfoeren aan- 
gaande de eerste menschen," M cdedeelingen van wege het Ne- 
derlandsche Zendelinggenootschap, xxxviii. (1894), pp. 340 sq. ; 
N. Adriani en Alb. C. Kruijt, De Bare'e-sprekende Toradjas 
van Midden-Celebes (Batavia, 1912—14), ii. 186 sq. 

? L. N. H. A. Chatelin, **Godsdienst en bijgeloof der 
Niassers,” Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- en V olken- 
kunde, xxvi. (1880), p. 132; E. Modigliani, Un Viaggio à 
Nias (Milan, 1890), pp. 629 sg. Compare H. Sundermann, 
Die Insel Nias (Barmen, 1905), p. 70. 

з Е. Н. Man, On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the An- 
датат Islands (London, n.d.). pp. 98 sq. Compare Census 
of India, 1901, vol. iii. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
by Sir Richard C. Temple (Calcutta, 1903), p. 63; M. V. 
Portman, ‘‘The Andaman fire-legend," The Indian Anti- 
quary, xxvi. (1897), pp. 14-18. 
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The Thay or Tai of Siam have likewise a legend of a 
great flood which extinguished all fires on earth. The 
survivors sent three several messengers, a man, a serpent, 
and an owl, one after the other, to the Spirit of the Sky 
to procure fire, but none of them succeeded in the task. 
At last they applied to the gad-fly, and he willingly under- 
took the duty, only stipulating that if he succeeded in his 
mission he should be free thenceforth to batten on the thighs 
of buffaloes and the legs of men. His terms being accepted, 
the gad-fly flew up to the sky. Now the eyes of a gad-fly 
are not in its head but at the root of its wings; at least the 
Thay think so. But when Sky asked the gad-fly, ** Where 
are your eyes?” the cunning insect replied, ‘‘ They are just 
where other people's eyes are." “ Then," pursued the Sky, 
“where will you shut yourself up so as to see nothing?” 
The artful gad-fly answered, ** I see through the sides of & 
pitcher just as if they did not exist ; but put me in a basket 
with interstices, and I see absolutely nothing." The simple- 
minded Sky accordingly put the gad-fly in à basket with 
interstices and set about making fire by the process of draw- 
ing а cord rapidly to and fro in the notch of а stick. En- 
sconced in the basket, the gad-fly saw the whole process and 
communicated the secret to men.! In this story the gad-fly's 
trick of peeping through the interstices of a basket resembles 
M trick played by the man in the corresponding story from 

ias. : 

The Ba-ila, a tribe of Northern Rhodesia, in South Africa, 
tell how the Mason-Wasp brought fire from God. They say 
that formerly there was no fire on earth, so all the birds 
assembled together and asked, ** Whence shall we get fire?" 
Mason-Wasp offered to go to God to get some, and the 
Vulture, the Fish-Eagle, апа the Crow volunteered to go 
with him. So they all flew off; but first the Vulture, then 
the Fish-Eagle, and then the Crow expired with the effort, 
and their bones fell to the earth. Only Mason-Wasp won 
his way to God and told him that he was come to ask for fire. 
God gave him fire and his blessing as well, saying, “ You 
shall not have to beget children. When you desire a child, 
go and look into а grainstalk and you will find an insect 


1 A. Bourlet, ** Les Thay,” Anthropos, ii. (1907), pp. 921- 
24. ? See above, p. 334. 
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Hervey Islands,! and the Marquesas lslands.? Everywhere 
the fire-bringer is the human or superhuman hero Maui, but 
there is some variation in regard to the name and sex of 
the deity from whom һе obtained the fire. Sometimes the 
deity appears as a female and sometimes as a male, some- 
times as the grandmother and sometimes as the grandfather 
of the hero; and her or his name is variously given as 
Mahuika, Mahuike, Mauika, Mauike, Mauimotua, Mafuie, 
and Mafuike. ln the Maori myth the realm of the fire- 
goddess would seem to be in the sky, for the hero speaks of 
fetching down fire for the world. But in almost all the 
other versions the home of the fire-deity is definitely sub- 
terranean, and the hero has to descend into the nether 
world in order to procure the fire. Sometimes the fire-god 
only yields the fire on compulsion after а struggle with the 
hero, in which the deity gets the worst of it. In the 
Chatham Islands version, as in the Maori version, the fire- 
god produces the fire from his fingers. In the Marquesas 
version the fire-goddeas produces the fire from her toes, 
knees, back, and navel; but in the other versions which I 
have cited nothing is said about the fire being extracted 
from the body of the deity. While the fire-bringer Maui is 
clearly conceived as а hero in human form, he is sometimes 
said to have assumed the form of a bird in order either to 
obtain access to the realm of the fire. deity or to escape from 
the conflagration which followed his interview with that 
potentate. Thus in the Maori version the hero Maui is said 
to have assumed the form of an eagle; in one of the two 
Hervey Islands versions he is reported to have entered 
temporarily into the body of а red pigeon; while in the 
Marquesas version he concealed himself under the form of 
a райойо bird. A version of the story which is reported 
from the Hawaii or Sandwich Islands relates how Maui 
learned the art of fire-making from an alae bird, which used 
to carry fire about and communicate it to its fellow-birds in 
order that they might roast bananas or taro with it. Being 


1 W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pacific 
' ndon, 1876), pp. 51-58, 63-69. 
". Tregear, ** Polynesian folk-lore ; ii.: The Origin of 
" Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand 
tute, xx. (1887), pp. 385-387. 
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Hervey Islands,! and the Marquesas lslands.? Everywhere 
the fire-bringer is the human or superhuman hero Maui, but 
there is some variation in regard to the name and sex of 
the deity from whom he obtained the fire. Sometimes the 
deity appears as а female and sometimes as a male, some- 
times as the grandmother and sometimes as the grandfather 
of the hero; and her or his name is variously given as 
Mahuika, Mahuike, Mauika, Mauike, Mauimotua, Mafuie, 
and Mafuike. ln the Maori myth the realm of the tire- 
goddess would seem to be in the sky, for the hero speaks of 
fetching down fire for the world. But in almost all the 
other versions the home of the fire-deity is definitely sub- 
terranean, and the hero has to descend into the nether 
world in order to procure the fire. Sometimes the fire-god 
only yields the fire on compulsion after a struggle with the 
hero, in which the deity gets the worst of it. In the 
Chatham Islands version, as in the Maori version, the fire- 
god produces the fire from his fingers. In the Marquesas 
version the fire-goddeas produces the fire from her toes, 
knees, back, and navel; but in the other versions which I 
have cited nothing is said about the fire being extracted 
from the body of the deity. While the fire-bringer Maui is 
clearly conceived as a hero in human form, he is sometimes 
said to have assumed the form of a bird in order either to 
obtain access to the realm of the fire. deity or to escape from 
the conflagration which followed his interview with that 
potentate. Thus in the Maori version the hero Maui is said 
to have assumed the form of an eagle; in one of the two 
Hervey Islands versions he is reported to have entered 
temporarily into the body of а red pigeon; while in the 
Marquesas version he concealed himself under the form of 
а patiotio bird. А version of the story which is reported 
from the Hawaii or Sandwich Islands relates how Maui 
learned the art of fire-making from an alae bird, which used 
to carry fire about and communicate it to its fellow-birds in 
order that they might roast bananas or taro with it. Being 


! W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pacific 
(London, 1876), pp. 51-58, 63-69. 

2 К, Tregear, “ Polynesian folk-lore ; ii.: The Origin of 
Fire,” Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand 
Institute, xx. (1887), pp. 385—387. 
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caught by Maui, the bird explained to him how to make fire 
by rubbing two sticks together, and indicated to him the 
various sorts of trees from which fire-sticks could be pro- 
cured. As all but one of these trees proved on trial to be 
quite unsuitable for the purpose, Maui in а rage applied a 
burning brand to the bird's head, as you may still see by the 
red crest on its poll! In one of the Hervey Islands versions 
the fire-god employed a bird of white plumage, the tern, to 
hold down the lower fire-stick, while he himself twirled 
the upper fire-stick in the usual way to elicit fire. But 
Maui snatched the burning upper stick from the fire-god's 
hands, and as the bird continued to clutch the lower stick, 
the hero applied the flaining stick in his hands to either side 
of the bird's eyes and scorched both places. That is why 
you see the black marks on either side of the tern's eyes down 
to this day. Thus, while the human aspect of the fire-bringer 
certainly prevails in the Polynesian myths of the origin of 
fire, there are hints that in another and perhaps older 
version of the tale he may have been a bird rather than 
a man. 

The natives of Nukufetau, one of the Ellice Islands, give 
a very rationalistic account of the origin of fire. They say 
that fire was discovered by seeing smoke rise from two 
erossed branches which were rubbed against each other in 
the wind.? 

The Toradyas of Central Celebes say that the Creator gave 
fire to the first man and woman, but did not teach them how 
to make it. So when the fire went out, people were at a loss 
how to boil their rice. Accordingly they resolved to send а 
messenger to the sky to ask for a little fire, for in those days 
the sky was much nearer to the earth than it is now. The 
messenger chosen for the purpose was a certain insect named 
tambooya. When the insect came to the sky and asked for 
fire, the gods said, ‘‘ We will give you fire; but you must 
cover your eyes with your hands, that you may not see how 
we make it." But the gods did not know that the insect had 
an eye under each shoulder ; so while he lifted up his arms 


1 A. Bastian, Inselgruppen $n Oceanien (Berlin, 1883), 
рр. 218 гд. ; id., АПетіеё aus Volks- und Menschenkunde 
(Berlin, 1888), i. 120 sq. 

? G. Turner, Samoa, рр. 285 sq. 
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to hide his eyes in his head, he saw with his eyes under his 
arms how the gods made fire by striking a flint with a chop- 
ping-knife, апа on his return to earth he communicated the 
secret to mankind, who have made fire in that way ever 
віпсе. 1 

The natives of Nias, an island to the west of Sumatra, say 
that in the olden time certain evil spirits called Belas used 
to consort with mankind in a friendly way, but only the 
Belas knew how to make fire, and they kept the secret to 
themselves, though they were willing enough to lend fire to 
men. One day a man, whose fire had gone out, went to 
borrow it from the wife of a Bela. To prevent him from 
seeing how she made it, she proposed to cover him up with 
a garment. But he said, “І can see through a garment ; 
put a basket over me.” She did so, but while she made fire, 
he looked through the interstices of the basket, and so 
learned the secret. 3 

The Andaman Islanders say that after the great flood, 
which extinguished all fires on earth, the ghost of a drowned 
mau assumed the form of a kingtisher and flew upto the sky, 
where he discovered the Creator seated beside his fire. The 
bird seized a burning log in its beak, but accidentally dropped 
it on the Creator, who, smarting with pain, hurled the brand 
at the awkward bird. ‘The missile missed the kingfisher but 
dropped near the survivors of the flood, who thus recovered 
the use of fire.’ 


1 A. C. Kruijt, * De legenden der Poso-Alfoeren aan- 
gaande de eerste menschen," M «dedeelingen van wege het Ne- 
derlandsche Zendelinggenootschap, x xxviii. (1894), pp. 340 sy. ; 
М. Adriani en Alb. C. Kruijt, De Bare’e-sprekende Toradjas 
van Midden-Celebes (Batavia, 1912—14), ii. 186 8q. 

2 L. N. Н. A. Chatelin, **Godsdienst en bijgeloof der 
Niassers," Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- en Volken- 
kunde, xxvi. (1880), p. 132; Е. Modigliani, Un Viaggio à 
Nias (Milan, 1890), рр. 629 sq. Compare Н. Sundermann, 
Die Insel Nias (Barmen, 1905), p. 70. 

з E. H. Man, On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the An- 
daman Islands (London, n.d.). рр. 98 sg. Compare Census 
of India, 1901, vol. iii. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
by Sir Richard C. Temple (Calcutta, 1903), p. 63; M. V. 
Portman, **The Andaman fire-legend,” The Indian Anti- 
quary, xxvi. (1897), pp. 14-18. 
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The Thay or Tai of Siam have likewise a lezemi г u 
great flood which extinguished all fires on ear The 
survivors sent three several messengers, а man. а wenenr. 
and an owl, one after the other, to the Spirit of ^ae <i 2 
to procure fire, but none of them succeeded in tine "ani. 
At last they applied to the gad-fly, and he willingiv trier. 
took the duty, only stipulating that if he succeedei п vg 
mission he should be free thenceforth to batten on tae z.: 
of buffaloes and the legs of men. His terms being accecr-:. 
the gad-fly flew up to the sky. Now the eyes of à zu: t- 
are not in its head but at the root of ita wings; at least u 
Thay think so. But when Sky asked the gad-tv. *° W wre 
are your eyes?” the cunning insect replied, “ Трех are -47 


: ut me in a iic 
with interstices, and I see absolutely Ed e 


| : ing" The r-- e. 
minded Sky accordingly put the gad-fly in а basket эст 
interstices and set about making fire by the process i :— w- 
ing a cord rapidly to and fro in the notch of a stex р. 
sconced in the basket, the gad-fly saw the whole proe эг 
communicated the secret tomen.! In this story :he zu: 2- o. 
trick of Peeping (шо the interstices of a SEE Rr ca А 
the trick played by the man in the corresponding er -— « 
Nias.? i iti E RAT E 

The Ba-ila, a tribe of Northern Rhodesia ; ie diens 
tell how the Mason-Wasp brought fire dim ui in 

fire on earth 1 ЕИ = os i 
assembled together and asked, « Whence shail = MM | 
Mason-Wasp offered to go to God to ‚са 


earth. e _ 
his way to God and told him that he zur Mason- ion wa 
God gave him fire and his bless is E a > TIT 
dren, dea AES 
go and look into a grainstalk and you you м 5 
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whose name is Ngongwa.' When you have found him, take 
and carry him into a house. When you arrive in the house, 
look out for the fireplace where men cook, and build there а 
dwelling for your child Ngongwa. When you have finished 
building, put hiin in and let him remain there. When many 
days have elapsed, just go and have a look at him ; and one 
day you will find he has changed and become just as you are 
yourself.” So it is to-day: Mason-Wasp builds a house, 
CODE for the fireplace, just as he was commanded by 
od.! 

This African account of the origin of fire on earth is 
explained as follows by the writers who have recorded it: 
«The Mason-Wasp, the Prometheus of the Ba-ila, with its 
indigo-blue wings, yellow abdomen, and black and orange 
legs, is a common object in Central Africa. It builds its cell 
of mud not only on the fireplaces, as the tale narrates, but 
also (and this is a great nuisance) on walls, books, апа 
pictures in one's dwelling. In the cell it lays its eggs, 
together with a caterpillar or grub, and seals them up ; then 
it builds other cells, until quite а large unsightly lump of 
clay is left on the wall. Asthe young grubs hatch out they 
eat the insects which have been benumbed, but not killed, by 
the sting of their parent. We have here an interesting 
example of how the observation of natives is correct up to 
а certain point; but not taking into consideration, because 
they have not noticed, all the facts, the conclusion they draw 
is wrong. They suppose Ngongwa to metamorphose into а 
Mason-Wasp ; and this tale is to explain why it is so, as well 
as to account for the domestic fire.” ? 

A very different story of the origin of fire is told by the 
Basongo Meno, а group of tribes in the Congo basin, whose 
territory lies to the north of the Sankuru and Kasai rivers. 
They say that from the earliest times they have made their 
fishing-traps out of the ribs of the Raphia palm. One day a 
man, constructing such & trap, wished to bore a hole in the 
end of one of the ribs, and he used a small pointed stick for 
the purpose. In the process of boring fire was elicited, and 
this method of procuring fire has been employed ever since. 


1 E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, The Ila-speaking Peoples 
of Northern Rhodesia (London, 1920), ii. 345 sq. 
? E. W. Smith and А. M. Dale, op. cit. ii. 346 eg. 
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Hence large plantations of Raphia palm are maintained by 
the people to supply them with fire-sticks.! 

In Loango they say that once on а time the spider spun a 
long, long thread, and that the wind caught one end of the 
thread and carried it up to the sky. "Then the woodpecker 
climbed up the thread, and pecking at the celestial vault 
made those holes in it which we call stars. After the wood- 
pecker had thus ascended, man also clambered up the thread 
to the sky and fetched down fire.? | 

The Ekoi of Southern Nigeria, on the borders of the 
Cameroons, say that in the beginning of the world, the Sky 
(xod, Obassi Osaw, made everything, but he did not give fire 
to the people who were on earth. А chief named Etim ‘Ne 
sent the Lame Boy, who at that time was not lame, to the 
Sky God to ask for fire. The Lame Boy went and proffered 
the request, but the Sky God refused it angrily and sent him 
back to earth. Next the chief went himself to the deity and 
humbled himself before him ; but he fared no better and had 
to return home empty-handed. Thereupon the Lame Boy 
undertook to steal fire from the Sky God. With that view 
he went and took service with the Sky God, and after he 
bad served the deity for some days, the god said to him, 
‘< Go to the house of my wives, and ask them to send me a 
lamp." The boy gladly did as he was bidden, for it was in 
the house of the god's wives that the fire was kept. He 
waited till the lamp was given him, and then brought it back 
with all speed. Once, after he had stayed many days among 
the servants, the Sky God Obassi sent hiin again for а lamp, 
and this time one of the wives said, ** You can light the lamp 
at the fire." The boy took a brand and lighted the lamp, 
then he wrapped the brand in plantain leaves and tied it 
up in his cloth. He carried the lamp to his master ; but that 
night, when all the people were asleep, he took the fire-brand 
which he had wrapped in plantain leaves, and carrying it he 
set out homeward. When he reached the earth once more, 
he took the fire to his chief and showed it to him. So the 
‘first fire was made on earth. But looking down from his 
house in the sky the god, Obassi Osaw, saw the smoke rising, 


! E. Torday et T. A. Joyce, Les Bushongo (Brussels, 1910), 
рр. 275 8q. 
* Die Loango-Hxpedition, iii. 2, von E. Pechuél-Loesche 
(Stuttgart, 1907), p. 135. 
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and he said to his eldest son, ** Go, ask the boy if it is he who 
has stolen the fire." His eldest son came down to earth and 
delivered his father's message. The lad confessed, saying, 
** [ was the one who stole the fire. The reason why I hid it 
was because I feared." The god’s eldest son, whose name 
was Akpan, replied, ‘‘I bring you a message. Up till now 
you have been able to walk. From to-day you will not be 
able to do so any more.” That is the reason why the Lame 
Boy cannot walk. He it was who first brought fire to earth 
from Obassi’s house in the sky.! 

The Lengua Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco say that in 
early times men, being unable to produce fire, were compelled 
to eat their food raw. But one day an Indian found a fire 
which a certain bird had kindled in order to cook snails. In 
the bird’s absence he stole some of the burning sticks and 
communicated the fire to his friends, who that night cooked 
their food for the first time. When the bird, soaring up in 
the sky, saw the Indians sitting round the stolen fire, he was 
very angry, and created a great thunderstorm, accompanied 
by terrible lightning, which terrified the people. Hence, 
whenever it thunders, it is a sign that the thunder-bird is 
angry and is seeking to punish the Indians by fire from the 
sky ; for ever since the bird lost its fire it has had to eat its 
food raw.? 

The Tapietes, an Indian tribe of the Gran Chaco, say that 
of old the black vulture obtained fire by means of lightning 
from heaven, while as yet the Indians had no fire. However, 
а frog stole two sparks from the black vulture's fire and 
brought them in his mouth to the Tapietes. Since then the 
Tapietes have had fire, and the black vulture has had none. 
Robbed of his fire, the black vulture sat down with his 
hands over his head and wept.? 

The Tembes, an Indian tribe of north-eastern Brazil, in 
the province of Grao Para, say that formerly fire was in the 
possession of the king vulture. The Tembes, being destitute 


1 P. Amaury Talbot, Zn the Shadow of the Bush (London, 
1912), pp. 370 sq. 

2 W. B. Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown 
Land (London, 1911), pp. 97-99. 

з E, Nordenskiöld, Indtanerleben. El Gran Chaco (Leip- 
віс, 1912), pp. 313 sg. For other stories of the origin of fire, 
вее id., pp. 21 8q., 110 sq. 
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of fire, had to dry their meat in the sun. So they resolved 
to steal fire from the king vulture. For this purpose they 
killed à tapir and let it lie for three days, after which the 
carcase was rotten and full of maggots. The king vulture 
and his clan now came down to partake of the feast. They 
pulled off their garments of feathers and appeared in human 
form. They had brought with them a fire-brand, and with 
it they kindled a great fire. They gathered the maggots, 
wrapped them in leaves, and roasted them. Then the 
Tembes, who had lain in ambush, ran to the spot, but the 
vultures flew up and bore the fire to a place of safety. Thus 
the Indians exerted themselves in vain for three days. Then 
they built a hunting-shelter beside the carrion, and an old 
medicine-man hid in it. The vultures came again and 
kindled their fire close to the shelter. And when they had 
laid aside their feather-garments and were roasting the 
maggots, the old man jumped out on them. The vultures at 
once made for their cast-off garments, the old man snatched 
а fire-brand, and by means of it he put fire into all the trees 
from which the Indians now extract it by friction.! 

The Arekuna Indians of northern Brazil tell of à certain 
man named Makunaima, who lived with his brothers long 
ago before the great flood. They had as yet no fire and were 
compelled to eat all their food raw. So they sought for fire 
and found the little green bird called by the natives mutug 
(Prionites momola) which was said to be in possession of fire. 
The bird was in the act of fishing, and Makunaima tied a 
string to its tail without its knowledge. The string was very 
long, and following it up the brothers came to the bird's 
house, from which they carried away fire with them. After- 
wards there came a great flood, and a certain rodent, which 
the natives call akuli (Dasyprocta aguti), saved itself from 
drowning by creeping into a hole in а tree and bunging up 
the hole. "There in the hole the creature made fire; but the 
fire caught the animal’s hinder quarters and changed into red 
hair. Hence the beast has had red hairs on that part of its 
body to this day.? 


1 Th. Koch-Grünberg, Indianermdrchen aus Südamerika 
(Jena, 1920), No. 65, pp. 186 sq. 
- 2 Th. Koch-Grünberg, Vom Roroima zum Orinoco (Berlin, 
1916-17), ii. 33-36. For another story of the origin of fire, 
told by the Taulipang Indians of the same region, вее id. ii. 76. 
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. The Tarumas, an Indian tribe inhabiting the forests in the 
south-eastern region of British Guiana, say that in the begin- 
ning two brothers only lived on earth ; there was no woman. 
Afterwards the younger brother Duid fished up the first 
woman from а deep pool and married her. The two brothers 
lived in separate houses near each other. They had always 
eaten their food raw, having no fire to cook it with; but 
they noticed that the woman ate nothing raw except fruit. 
At last, after many years, when she was an old woman and 
had borne many children, the elder brother forced her by 
threats of violence to reveal her secret. So she sat down, 
and spreading her legs wide apart produced fire from her 
genital canal. From that fire is descended the fire which we 
now use. One day as Duid was sitting on the bank of the 
river with his fire beside him, an alligator came and snapped 
up the fire in its jaws and carried it off. However, Duid's 
elder brother recalled the alligator and induced it to disgorge 
its fiery prey. The fire itself was uninjured, but it had 
burned out the alligator's tongue, and in consequence the 
alligator has been tongueless ever since. Another day, soon 
afterwards, & maroudi picked up Duid's fire and flew away 
with it. Again the elder brother came to the rescue. The 
bird was recalled and gave back the fire, but her neck was 
burned and has remained red to this day. Another day, 
` when Duid was absent, а jaguar came along, and stepping on 
the fire burned his feet so badly that he has never since been 
able to plant them flat on the ground, but must walk on his 
toes. A tapir also came along and trod on the fire, and he is 
so slow in his movements that he was very badly burned and 
has had hoofs ever since.! 

The Cora Indians of Mexico tell how in former times the 
iguana, a species of lizard, was in possession of fire, and how, 
having quarrelled with his wife and his mother-in-law, he 
retired to the sky, taking the fire with him. Thus there was 
no more fire on earth, because the iguana had carried it all 
away and kept it hidden up aloft. So the people assembled 
and consulted. They determined to send the raven up to the 
sky to fetch the fire down, but he failed in the attempt ; so 


‚ 1 W. C. Farabee, The Central Arawaks (Philadelphia, 
1918), pp. 143-47 (University of Pennsylvania, Anthropolo- 
gical Publications, vol. ix.). 
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did the humming-bird, and all the other birds At last the 
Opossum contrived to climb up to the sky. There he found 
an old inan sitting by a fire. When the old man fell asleep, 
the opossum seized a firebrand and dragged it towards the 
abyss by which the way to earth went down. Being over- 
taken by the old man, the opossum threw down the fire. It 
fell on the ground and set the earth on fire But the earth 
goddess extinguished the conflagration with her milk, The 
people carried away the fire, and it remained with them.! 
The Sia Indians of New Mexico say that Spider was the 
creator of men and all animals. He lived in a house under- 
ground, and there he made fire by rubbing a sharp-pointed 
stone on a round flat stone. But having kindled the fire, he 
kept it in his house, setting a snake, а cougar, and a bear to 
guard the first, second, and third door, that no one might 
enter and see the fire. So people on earth had no fire and 
grew weary of browsing on grass like deer. They sent the 
coyote to steal fire for them from the nether world. He went, 
passed the warders at the doors of Spider's house, because 
they were all asleep, and made his way into the room where 
Spider himself was slumbering beside the fire. Coyote 
hastened to the fire and lighted at it à cedar brand which 
was tied to his tail. Then he hurried away, and Spider 
awoke; but before he could rouse the sleeping warders, 
coyote was far on his way with the fire to the upper world.? 
The Navahoes of New Mexico say that when men first 
emerged from the earth, they found the animals already in 
possession of fire, though they themselves had none. But 
the coyote, the bat, and the squirrel, being friends of men, 
agreed to aid each other in procuring fire for mankind. So 
while the animals were busy playing the moccasin game, 
Coyote appeared on the scene with splinters of resinous pine- 
wood tied to his tail. While the attention of the animals 
was absorbed by the game, Coyote dashed through the fire, 
the splinters attached to his tail took fire, and with his fiery 
train he fled, pursued by all the animals. When he was 
exhausted, he passed the fire to the bat, and when the bat in 


1K. Th. Preuss, Die Nayarit-Expedition, i. (Leipsic, 
1912), pp 177-81. 

3 Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson. ‘‘The Sia," Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1894), pp. 26 3q., 70, 72 sq. E 
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turn could run no more, he transmitted the fire to the 
squirrel, who contrived to carry it safe to the Navahoes.! 

This arrangement of relays of animal runners, who pass 
the stolen fire from one to another, is а common feature in 
North American myths of the origin of fire. A typical story 
of this sort, for example, is told by the Uintah Utes of north- 
eastern Utah. They relate how Coyote and his people the 
Eagle, the Humming-bird, the Hawk-Moth, the Chicken- 
Hawk, and so on, had no fire, and how, led by Coyote, they 
started out in search of it, till at last they came to the 
village of people who had fire. "There, dancing round the 
fire, Coyote contrived to ignite the shredded bark which he 
had stuck on his head in imitation of hair. Having thus 
secured the fire, he ran off with it, pursued by the people 
whose fire he had stolen. Growing tired, he passed the fire 
first to Eagle, who in turn transmitted it to Humming-bird, 
and so on. Finally, Coyote succeeded in bringing the 
precious fire, in а tube of old dry sagebrush, to his people, 
and explained to them how to make fire by boring а hole in 
a piece of sagebrush with a piece of greasewood.* In this 
tale, as in many others of the same sort, the actors bear the 
names of animals or birds but are conceived in some measure 
as human. The confusion is not necessarily a product of 
totemism ; the lack of the power to discriminate clearly 
between animals and men is rather а cause Шап an effect of 
totemism. 

The Sioux, Menomonis, Foxes, and several other Indian 
tribes in the valley of the Mississippi, used to relate, like many 
other peoples, that the few survivors of the great flood were 
left without fire. To remedy this inconvenience the Master of - 
Life sent a white raven to carry fire to them. But the bird 
stopped by the way to batten on carrion and allowed the 
fire to go out. For this negligence the Great Spirit punished 
him by making him black instead of white. Then the Great 
Spirit sent a little grey bird (the erbette) as his messenger to 
carry fire to the man and woman, who alone had escaped 
from the flood. The bird did as he was bidden, and the 


1 Major E. Backus, ** An account of the Navajoes of New 
Mexico,” in H. R. Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes of the United 
States (Philadelphia, 1853-1856), iv. 281 sq. - 

2 A. І, Kroeber, **Uteh Tales,” Journal of American 
Folk-lore, xiv. (1901), pp. 252-260. . UP S TX 
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Great Spirit rewarded him by giving him two little black 
bars on each side of his eyes. Hence the Indians regard the 
bird with great respect; they never kill it themselves, and 
they forbid their children to shoot it. Moreover, the 
imitate the bird by painting two little black bars on eac 
side of their own eyes.! 

The Karok Indians of California say that in the early ages 
of the world men were without fire. For the Creator had 
hidden the fire and given it to two old hags to guard 
jealously. However, the Coyote, who was friendly to men, 
contrived to procure fire for them by stealing it from the 
two hags and passing it along a line of animal runners. 
Amongst the runners was the ground-squirrel, and the black 
spot which you see to this day just behind his fore-shoulders 
is the mark of the fire which burned him there when he was 
carrying it. Another of the runners was the frog. In those 
days he had a tail, but as he could not hop fast enough, one 
of the old hags, who came tearing after the fire-thief, caught 
him up and tweaked off his tail. That is why frogs have no 
tails down to this day.? - 

The Tolowa Indians of California say that after the great 
flood there was no fire left on earth. However, the Spider 
Indians and the Snake Indians contrived by means of a 
captive balloon to ascend to the moon and to steal fire from 
the Indians who inhabited the lunar orb.? The Maidu In- 
dians of California relate how once Thunder carried off all 
the fire and kept it in his house, setting Woswosim (а small 
bird) to guard it and to prevent people from stealing it. 
However, with the help of two Lizards the people discovered 
the house of Thunder by its smoke, and they sent Mouse, 
Deer, Dog, and Coyote to get the fire, and they took 
a flute with them in which to carry the fire when they 
should get it. Mouse contrived to steal the fire while the 
watcher slept, and the stolen element was given to the 


! Francois-Vincent Badin, in Annales de l'Association de 
la Propagation de la Foi, iv. (Lyons and Paris, 1830), 
pp. 537 sq. и 

2 S. Powers, T'ribes of California (Washington, 1877), 
рр. 38 sg. (Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
vol. iii. ). 

8 8. Powers op. cit. pp. 70 sq. For other stories of the 
origin of fire, see td., pp. 161, 182, 273, 343 sq. 
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swiftest runner to carry in the tube. But Deer carried some. 
of it in the hock of his leg, and that is why there is а 
reddish spot in his hock to this day. While they were 
making off with the fire, Thunder awoke, jumped up with 
a roar like thunder, and came tearing after the thieves. 
But Skunk shot him dead. So the people got home safely 
with the fire, and they have had it ever since.! 

While in the more southern tribes of North America the 
animal which is most commonly supposed to have procured 
fire for men is the coyote, in the more northerly tribe the 
place of the coyote in the myth is taken by other animals or 
birds, such as the deer, the beaver, the mink, and the raven. 
For example, among the tribes of Vancouver Island the 
thief of fire is usually the deer, who steals it in much the 
same way as the coyote, by tying resinous shavings of pine- 
wood to his tail or his bead and then whisking his tail or 
butting with his head through the fire, so that the shavings 
ignite and the animal makes off with its tail or head ablaze 
and with the usual hue and cry after it. Such stories are 
told, for example, by the Nootkas or Ahts,* the Catloltq,® 
the Tlatlasikoala,* and the Kwakiutl’ Indians, all of Van- 


1 Rowland B. Dixon, ‘‘Maidu Myths," Bulletin of the 
American Museum of Natural History, xvii. part ii. (New 
York, 1902), pp. 65-67. 

2G. M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage Life 
(London, 1868), pp. 178 sg. ; George Hunt, ‘‘ Myths of the 
Nootka,” in ** Tsimshian Mythology,” by Franz Boas, Thirty- 
first Annual Report of the Burcau of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1916), pp. 894-896. Compare Franz Boas, 
Indianische Sagen von der Nord- Pacifischen Küste Amerikas 
(Berlin, 1895), p. 102. In this last version Deer fails in his 
attempt to steal fire from the Wolves, its owners; but the 
theft is successfully perpetrated by Woodpecker and a 
creature called Kwatiath, who, in carrying the fire, inad- 
vertently put it to his cheek and so burned a hole in his 
cheek, which may be seen there to this day. 

3 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Küste Amerikas, pp. 80 sq. 

* Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiiste Amerikas, p. 187. 

5 George M. Dawson, ‘‘ Notes and Observations on the 
Kwakiool people of Vancouver Island,” Transactions of the 
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couver Island. Myths of the sume sort are current among 
the tribes on the adjacent coast of British Columbia, such 
as the Awikenoq ! and the Tsimshian.* Among the Heiltsuk, 
another tribe on the coast of British Columbia, the Deer is 
said to have borne a title meaning the Torch-bearer, because 
he stole the fire by means of wood tied to his tail.® 

In a myth told b. the Thompson Indians, who inhabit the 
interior of British Columbia, the Coyote reappears as the 
first thief of fire, who stole it in the usual way by dancing 
round a fire with а head-dress of combustible shavings and 
then running away as soon as the shavings ignited. The 
parallel with the southern myths is completed by а chain of 
animals, including Fox, Wolf, and Antelope, to which Coyote 
passed the fire, and who ran with it till they succumbed, 
one after the other.* But in other versions of the myth told by 
the Thompson Indians the thief of fire is the Beaver, assisted 
by the Eagle or by the Eagle and the Weasel together.5 A 
very similar story of the theft of бге is told by the Lillooet 
Indians, who are neighbours of the Thompson Indians. In 


Royal Society of Canada, vol. v. section ii. (1887), p. 22. 
In another Kwakiutl version of the myth the thief is not 
the Deer but the Mink, who stole the first fire for men from 
the ghosts. See Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der 
Nord-Pacifischen Küste Amerikas, p. 158. 

1 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiiste Amerikas, pp 213 eq 

2 Franz Boas, * Tsimshian Mythology," Thirty-first 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1916), p. 63. 

3 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Küste Amerikas, p. 241. 

* James A. Teit, ‘ Thompson Tales,” in Folk-tales of 
Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes, edited by Franz Boas 
(Lancaster, Pa., and New York, 1917), p. 2 (Memoirs of the 
American Folk-lore Society, vol. xi. ). 

5 James Teit, ‘‘Mythology of the Thompson Indians," 
The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. viii. part ii. 
(Leyden and New York, 1912), рр. 229 sg. 338 8q. (Memoirs 
of the American Museum of Natural History); id. Tradi- ` 
tions of the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia 
(Boston and New York, 1898), pp. 56 aq. 
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their version also the thief is the Beaver, and his accomplice 
is the Eagle, who diverts the attention of the owners of the 
fire, while Beaver conveys it away in a clam-shelL! A 
like tale is told by the Okanaken Indians, who form the 
most easterly division of the Salish stock in British 
Columbia. In their version the fire is stolen from the sky 
people by the animals who climb up to the sky along a chain 
of arrows constructed in the way which has been already 
described.? Having reached the upper world in this manner, 
Beaver and Eagle are deputed to secure the fire, and they do 
во ав before, Eagle attracting the attention of the Sky 
people, while Beaver makes off with the fire, which he has 
stowed away for safety under his skin. Оп reaching the 
top of the ladder of arrows in order to descend to earth, 
the animals scuflle among themselves as to who should go 
down first, and in the scuffle the ladder breaks before they 
could all descend by it. Hence some of them had to jump 
down, and Catfish and Sucker broke their heads in leaping, 
which explains why their heads are so funny to this day.? 
. Ап almost precisely similar story is told by the Sanpoil 
Indians, another tribe of the Salish stock who live in 
Washington State. 

The Chilcotin Indians, in the interior of British Columbia, 
tell how in the old days there was no fire in the world 
except in the house of one man, who would not give it to 
anybody. But Raven contrived to steal fire from him by 
the familiar device of tying pitchwood shavings in bis hair, . 
dancing round the man's fire, and then poking his head in 
the fire, so that the shavings ignited. Thus Raven got fire 
and used it to kindle conflagrations all over the country. 
When the woods began to burn, the animals ran for their 


1 James Teit, '* Traditions of the Lillooet Indians of 
British Columbia," Journal of American Folk-lore, xxv. 
(1912), pp. 299 sq. 

3 See above, Appendix, ** War of Earth on Heaven," 
pp. 318 sqq. 

3 С, Hill Tout, **Report on the Ethnology of the 
Okanaken of British Columbia," Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, xli. (1911), p. 146. 

4 See above, Appendix, ** War of Earth on Heaven," 
pp. 325 sq. 
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lives and most of them escaped ; but the rabbit did not run 
fast enough, and the fire caught him up, and burned his 
feet. That is why rabbits have black spots on the soles of 
their feet to this day. And after the trees had caught fire, 
the fire remained in them, which is the reason why wood 
burns to-day, and why you can get fire by rubbing two 
sticks together.! 

The Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte Islands say that 
long ago people had neither fire, nor daylight, nor fresh 
water, nor the olachen fish, all these good things being in the 
possession of a great chief or deity who lived where is now 
the Nasse River, and who kept them all to himself. But the 
cunning Raven contrived to steal all these boons from the 
selfish chief or deity and to communicate them to mankind. 
The way in which he stole fire was this. He did not dare to 
appear in his proper shape in the chief's house ; but assuming 
the form of а leaf of the spruce fir he floated on the water 
near the house. Now the chief had a daughter, and when 
she went down to draw water, she drew up the leaf along 
with it, and afterwards, taking а draught of the water, she 
swallowed the leaf. Shortly afterwards she conceived and 
bore a child, who was no other than the subtle Raven. Thus 
Raven gained an entry into the lodge. Watching his chance, 
he one day picked up a burning brand, and donning his coat 
of feathers (for he could don and doff his plumage at will) he 
flew out of the smoke-hole, carrying fire with him and 
spreading it wherever he went.? 

The Tlingit Indians of Alaska also tell of the wonderful 
doings of Raven in the early days of the world. They say 
that fire did not then exist on the earth, but only on an 
island in the sea. Raven flew thither, and picking up a 


1 Livingston Farrand, ‘‘ Traditions of the Chilcotin 
Indians." Zhe Jesup North Pa-ific Expedition, vol. ii. 
part i. (New York], 1900), p. 3 (Memoir of the American 
Museum of Natural History). 

2 G. M. Dawson, Report on the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
1878 (Montreal, 1880), pp. 1495-1515 (Geological Surv:y of 
Canada) A less romantic version of the Haida story is 
current in the Masset dialect. See John R. Swanton, ** Haida 
texts-—Masset dialect," The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
vol. x. part ii. (Leyden and New York, 1908), pp. 315 sq. 
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firebrand in his bill returned. But so great was the distance 
that when he came to land the brand was almost consumed, 
and even Raven's bill was half burnt off. As soon as he 
reached the shore, he dropped the glowing embers on the 
ground, and the scattered sparks fell on stones and wood. 
And that, the Tlingit say, is the reason why both stones and 
wood still contain fire; for you can strike sparks from 
stones by striking them with steel, and you can produce fire 
from wood by rubbing two sticks together.! 

In another Tlingit version of the myth it is said that in 
the beginning men had no fire. But Raven (Yetl) knew that 
Snow-Owl, who lived far out in the ocean, guarded the fire. 
He commanded all men, who in those days still had the form 
of animals, to go, one after the other, to fetch fire ; but none 
of them succeeded in bringing it. At last the Deer, who 
then had a long tail, said, ** I will take fir-wood and tie it to 
my tail. With that I will fetch fire." So he ran to the 
house of Snow-Owl, danced round the fire, and at last 
whisked his tail close to the flames. Then the wood on his 
tail caught fire, and he ran away. Thus it came about that 
his tail was burnt off, and since that time the Deer has had 
only a stumpy tail.? | 

In Normandy they say that long ago there was no fire on 
earth and it was necessary to fetch fire from heaven. The 
people applied to the big birds, but they refused to under- 
take the task. At last the little wren offered to go, and 
succeeded in bringing back the fire to earth. But on the 
return journey all the wren's feathers were burnt by the fire ; 
and to supply their place the other birds out of gratitude 
gave each a feather from his own plumage. Since that time 
the wren’s plumage has been speckled. The only bird that 
would not give a feather to clothe the wren was the screech- 
owl АП the birds attacked him to punish him for his 


——— 


! H. J. Holmberg, ** Ueber die Vólker des Russischen 
Amerika," Acta Societatis Scientiarum | Fennicae, іу. 
(Helsingfors, 1856), p. 339; Alph. Pinart, ‘‘ Notes sur les 
Koloches," Bulletins de la Société d Anthropologie de Parts, 
IIme série, vii. (1872), pp. 798 sg.; Aurel Krause, Die Tlinkit- 
Indianer (Jena, 1885), p. 263. 

з Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Küste Amerikas, p. 314. 
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hardness of heart. Hence he is forced to hide himself by day 
and only comes out at night.! Hence in Normandy the 
wren is much respected, and people believe that some 
misfortune would befall him who should kill the bird.? Some 
say that fire from heaven would strike the house of any bad 
boy who should kill a wren or rob its nest.? 

n Brittany the samestory is told of the wren, and there is 
the same unwillingness to hurt the bird. At Saint Donan 
they say that if little children touch a wren’s young ones, 
they will catch St. Lawrence’s fire : that is, they will suffer 
from pimples or pustules on the face, legs, and other parts of 
the body.* But in some parts of Brittany the same story is 
told of the robin redbreast. They say it was he who fetched 
the fire, and in doing so he burnt all his feathers, whereupon 
the other birds reclothed him by each one giving him а 
feather. Only the screech-owl refused to lend a feather; 
hence, if he shows himself by day, all the little birds cry out 
on him.5 In Guernsey they say that robin redbreast was the 
first who brought fire to the island. But while he was 
erossing the water, the fire singed his feathers, and hence his 
breast has been red ever since. 

At Le Charme, in the Département of Loiret, the story 
goes that the wren stole the fire of heaven and was descend- 
ing with it to earth, but his wings caught fire and he was 
obliged to entrust his precious burden to robin redbreast. 
But robin burned his breast by hugging the fire to it ; hence 
he in turn had to resign the office of fire-bearer. Then the 
lark took up the sacred fire, and carrying it safe to earth 


! Jean Fleury, Littérature orale de la Basse Normandie 
(Paris, 1883), pp. 108 sq. Compare Amélie Bosquet, La 
Normandie Romanesque et Merveilleuse (Paris and Rouen, 
1845), pp. 220 sq. 

* Alfred de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes, et Traditions des 
Provinces de France (Paris and Lyons, 1846), p. 271. 

3 Amélie Bosquet, ор. cit. p. 221. 

* P. Sébillot, Traditions et Superstitions de la Haute- 
Bretagne (Paris, 1882), ii. 214 8q. 

5 P. Sébillot, Traditions et Superstitions de la Haute- 
Bretagne, ii. 209 aq. 

6 Charles Swainson, The Folk-lore and Provincial Names 

of British Birds (London, 1886), p. 16. 
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delivered the treasure to mankind.! This story resembles 
the American fire-myths in which the stolen fire is said to 
have been passed on from one to another along a line of 
animal runners.? 


IV.—MELAMPUS AND THE KINE OF PHYLACUS 
(Apollodorus 1. ix. 12) 


The story of Melampus and the kine of Phylacus or of 
Iphiclus is told by the Scholiast on Homer, who cites as his 
authority the seventh book of Pherecydes.? Since this version 
of the legend contains some picturesque details, which are 
omitted by Apollodorus, and probably affords a fair specimen 
of the manner of the early mythographer Pherecydes, it 
may be worth while to submit it to the reader in a transla- 
tion. As printed by Dindorf in his edition of the Scholia on 
Homer, the tale runs as follows *: 

‹‹ Neleus, son of Poseidon, had a daughter named Pero, of 
surpassing beauty, but he would give her in marriage to 
none except to him who should first drive away from Iphiclus 
at Phylace the cows of his (that is, of Neleus's) mother 
Tyro. When all hesitated, Bias, son of Talaus,® alone 
undertook to do it, and he persuaded his brother Melampus 


! Е, Rolland, Faune Populaire de la France, ii. (Paris, 
1879), p. 294 ; P. Sébillot, Le Folk-lore de France (Paris, 
1904-1907), iii. 150. 3 See above, pp. 341 saq. 

5 Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 287. | 

* Scholia Graeca in Homeri Odysseam, ed. G. Dindorf 
(Oxford, 1855), vol. ii. pp. 498 sq. 

? The cows belonged originally to Tyro, the mother of 
Neleus. But when Neleus was under age, Iphiclus stole the. 
kine and kept them. On growing up, Neleus demanded back 
the cattle, but Iphiclus refused to return them. Hence 
Neleus was driven to promise the hand of his beautiful 
daughter Pero to anyone who should succeed in recovering 
the stolen kine. See Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 292, 
р. 1685. Phylace was in Thessaly (Scholiast on Homer, Od. 
хі. 290).. 

6 According to Apollodorus (i. 9. 13), Talaus was not the 
father but the son of Bias. 
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to achieve the task. Апа he, although as a soothsayer he 
knew that he should be kept a prisoner for a year, went to 
Othrys! to get the cows. The watchmen there and the 
herdsmen caught him in the act of stealing, and handed him 
over to Iphiclus. And he was kept in bonds with two ser- 
vants, а man aud a woman, who were put in charge of him. 
Now the man treated him kindly, but the woman treated 
him scurvily. But when the year was nearly up, Melampus 
heard some worms overhead saying among themselves that 
they had gnawed through the beam. Оп hearing that, he 
called the attendants. and bade them carry him out, the 
woman taking hold of the bed by the foot, and the man by 
the head. So they took him up and carried him out. But 
meantime the beam broke and fell on the woman and killed 
her. The man reported to Phylacus what had happened, 
and Phylacus reported it to Iphiclus. And they came to 
Melampus and asked him who he was. He said he was a 
soothsayer. And they promised to give him the cows if he 
should discover some means whereby Iphiclus might beget 
children. Оп this subject they gave mutual pledges. And 
Melampus sacrificed an ox to Zeus and cut it into portions 
for all the birds, and they all came, save one vulture. And 
Melampus asked all the birds if any of them knew means 
whereby Iphiclus might have children. And being all 
puzzled, they brought the vulture. He at once discovered 
the cause of the inability to beget children. For while 
Iphiclus was still a child, Phylacus had pursued him with a 
knife because he saw him misbehaving ; then not catching 
him up, Phylacus stuck the knife in а certain wild pear-tree 
and the bark had grown round it, and on account of his fright 
Iphiclus had no longer the power to get children. So the 
vulture advised them to get the knife from the wild pear- 
tree, and wiping off the rust from it to give it in wine to 
Iphiclus to drink for ten days; for by that means he would 
get children. And having done so, Iphiclus recovered his 
virility and got а son Podarces. And he gave the cows 


1 Accepting the correction "O0pvy, proposed by Barnes and 
approved by Buttmanh, for the MS. reading ?Офрй» or 'Офроу. 
For Othrys, see Theocritus, iii. 43: 

Tay &'yéAay xó uávris ёт "Oüpvos aye MeAdumous 
és Поло». 
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to Melampus, who took them and brought them to Pylus 
and gave them to Neleus as a bridal gift for Pero; and he 
got her as а bride for his brother Bias. And children were 
born to him, namely, Perialces and Aretus and Alphesiboea. 
The story is to be found in the seventh book of Phere- 
cydes." 

The story is told in а nearly identical form by Eustathius, 
but without mentioning his authority.! He adds, however, 
one or two touches to the narrative which deserve to be 
noticed. Thus he says that when Melampus heard the 
worms conversing overhead, he pretended to be ill and 
availed himself of this pretence in order to have himself 
transported from the house which was so soon to collapse ; 
and again he tells us that Melampus invited all the birds to 
the sacrifice except the vulture, and that he questioned 
them all as to the means by which Iphiclus could beget 
children, but that none of them could answer, until last of 
all the vulture appeared and explained the matter. After 
concluding his version of the story, Eustathius calls at- 
tention to a scholium on Theocritus which adds a notable 
feature to the tále. According to the scholium, Phylacus, 
the father of Iphiclus, was gelding animals at the time when 
be frightened his little son by threatening him with the 
knife; nay, in lifting up the knife to stick it in the tree he 
accidentally touched his son's genital organs with it.* 'This 
incident, though it is not mentioned in the scholium on 
Theocritus as that scholium now appears in our editions,? 
is recorded in & scholium on Homer,* and it has all the 


! Commentary on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1685. 

3 Qréuvovr тоте тё ФуА&кф (9a vapeur Tfkei ats фу YIpikAos, 
by exwARia 0éNov ó warhp kal dvarelvas hy kareixe udxaipay, 
elra eis Tò wAnoloy Sévõpov èura: OeAhoas, exhveyxey айтой Tots 
poplois обто cvuBav. If the last two words are not corrupt, 
they seem to mean “ by accident." 

3 Schol. on Theocritus, iii. 43. In this scholium, as it now 
stands, Phylacus is said to have been engaged in cutting a 
tree (éxréuvovr wore тф жатр $vAdxq ӧёудроу) instead of 
gelding animals. 

3 Schol. on Homer, Od. xi. 290 hy [scil. uáxaipar] exhveyxe 
$óAakos TQ 'IpíkAq ёт) тд» dypav ёктёруоут: rà Terpámoba. 
Here rà» йур» seems to support the reading Té» àypõv 
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appearance of being an original and vital part of the narra- 
tive. It was, in fact, the contact of the gelding knife with 
the boy's genitals which, on the principle of sympathetic 
magic, was supposed to have deprived him of his virility be- 
cause it had just deprived the rams of their generative power. 
The incident is reported by Apollodorus, except that he does 
not mention the actual contact of the knife with the boy's 
genital organs. We can hardly doubt that the incident As 
formed part of the story as told by Pherecydes, though the 
scholiast on Homer, who professes to reproduce the narra- 
tive of Pherecydes, has passed it over in silence, perhaps 
out of delicacy. The inode of cure recommended by the 
vulture, which undoubtedly was recorded by Pherecydes, 
furnishes another good example of sympathetic or, in the 
strict sense, homoeopathic magic. The lad recovered his 
virility by swallowing the rust of the knife which had de- 
prived him of his generative powers, exactly as the wounded 
Telephus was healed by the rust of the spear which had 
wounded hin.! 

On one point of the story our authorities are not agreed. 
Were the cattle which Melampus went to steal in possession 
of Phylacus or of his son Iphiclus? In one passage * Homer 
plainly says that the cattle were in possession of Iphiclus, 
and that it was Iphiclus who released Melampus after а 
forcible detention of a year. This is the version of the story 
accepted, doubtless on Homer's authority, by Pausanias, by 
the scholiasts on Homer, Theocritus, and Apollonius 
Rhodius, and by Propertius. But in another passage 
Homer affirms that Melampus was detained a prisoner in 
the house, not of Iphiclus, but of Phylacus.4 This latter 
version is clearly the one accepted by Apollodorus, who 
speaks of the cows as in possession of Phylacus, and 
ascribes the release of Melampus to Phylacus and not to 


against the reading rà» aiðolwy in the parallel passage of 
Apollodorus (i. 9. 12). See the Critical Note on that 
passage, vol. i. p. 88, note 5. 

! See Apollodorus, Epitome, iii. 20. 

? Homer, Od. xi. 288 sqq. 

з Pausanias, iv. 36. 3; Scholiasts on Homer, Od. xi. 287 
and 290; Scholiast on Theocritus, iii. 43; Scholiast on Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 118; Propertius, ii. 3. 51 sgq. 

* Homer, Od. xv. 231 гд. 
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Iphiclus. Hence his text ought not to be altered, as it has 
been altered by some editors,! in order to bring it forcibly 
into accord with the passages of Homer and the other 
writers in which the ownership, or rather the possession, of 
the cows is assigned to Iphiclus instead of to his father 
Phylacus. 

ollodorus also differs from Eustathius and the Scholiast 
. on Homer in describing as & sacred oak the tree into which 
Phylacus stuck the bloody knife with which he had been 
gelding the rams; whereas according to these other writers 
the tree was a wild pear-tree.? It is tempting to connect 
the sacred oak of which Apollodorus here speaks with the 
oak which a little before he had described as standing in 
front of the house of Melampus and as harbouring the brood 
of serpents to which Melampus owed his prophetic powers. 2 
But the two trees can hardly have been the same, if Me- 
lampus lived at Pylus and Phylacus in Thessaly. No doubt 
oaks were common in ancient Greece as they still are in some 
parts of modern Greece, especially in the secluded highlands 
of Northern Arcadia. But why was the oak in which 
Phylacus stuck the knife a sacred tree? Thereby perhaps 
hangs a tale, which, like so many other stories of the olden 
time in Greece, is lost to us. 

The calling of all the birds together for a consultation, their 
profession of ignorance, and the subsequent information 
given by the bird which was the last to arrive, are common 
incidents of folk-tales. Thus in a Rumanian story all the 
storks are assembled by the King of the Storks to say where 
the water of life and the water of death are to be found ; 
but none of them can say, until at last a blind old stork 
comes forward from the rear and supplies the desired in- 
formation. So in a Hungarian story a twelve-headed 
dragon calls all his beasts together to tell him where White- 
land is; but none of them know. At last a lame wolf limps 


1 See Apollodorus, i. 9. 12, with the Critical Note, vol. i. 
p. 88, note !. 

2 The Scholiast on Theocritus iii. 43 adopts an attitude of 
judicial impartiality by describing the tree simply as a tree. 

3 Apollodonas, i. 9. 11. 

* M. Gaster, Rumanian Bird and Beast Stories (London, 
1915), pp. 263 sg. See below, pp. 356 sq. 
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forward and acts as a guide to Whiteland.) In another 
Hungarian story the Queen of Mice summons all the mice to 
tell her where a certain castle is situated; but none of them 
can tell her. However, soon afterwards an old bald mouse 
appears who knows all about it.* So ina modern Greek story 
an old woman calls all the birds together to learn where the 
Glass City is; but none of them know. At last she consults 
a lame bird, whom she had at first neglected to summon, and 
he knows where the Glass City is situated.? In another 
modern Greek story the eagle summons all the birds to tell 
him where the Jlinen Vilinen are to be found, but none of 
them can tell him. Then he remembers a lame hawk whom 
he had not summoned to the assembly ; so he sends for the 
lame hawk, who, as usual, gives the desired information.‘ 

1n а German story the King of the Golden Castle has lost 
his way and comes to the Queen of Birds to ask if she can 
direct him to the Golden Castle. The Queen has never 
heard of it, and summons all her birds to inquire whether 
they know where the castle is ; ; but not one of them can tell. 
At last, after all the rest of the birds had assembled, up 
comes а stork. The Queen chides him for being so late, but 
he answers that he had come from far, being perched on the 
Golden Castle when he heard the Queen’ s whistle summoning 
him home. So the stork takes the King on his back and flies 
with him to the Golden Castle.5 


V.—TuHE CLASHING Rocks 
(Apollodorus 1. ix. 22) 


In folk-tales the water of life is sometimes said to be 
found between two huge cliffs, which dash together and 
separate again, barely allowing the hero or his messenger 


1 G. Stier, Ungarische Volksmárchen (Pesth, n.d.), p. 9. 

2 G. Stier, op. cit. рр. 142 sq. 

з J. G. von Hahn, Griechische und Albanesische Märchen 
(Leipsic, 1864), i. 138. 

* J. G. von Hahn, op. cit., i. 184 sq. 

5 P. Zaunert, Deutsche Märchen seit Grimm (Jeni, 1919), 
pp. 32-35. For more examples, see E. Cosquin, Contes 
Populaires de Lorraine, i. 48. | 
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time to snatch the precious liquid before they close on each 
other once more. Thus іп а Russian story ‘‘ the hero is sent 
in search of ‘a healing and vivifying water,’ preserved 
between two lofty mountains which cleave closely together, 
except during ‘two or three minutes’ of each day. He 
follows his instructions, rides to a certain spot, and there 
awaits the hour at which the mountains fly apart. ‘Sud- 
denly a terrible hurricane arose, a mighty thunder smote, 
and the two mountains were torn asunder. Prince Ivan 
spurred his heroic steed, flew like а dart between the moun- 
tains, dipped two flasks in the waters, and instantly turned 
back. Не himself escapes safe and sound, but the hind legs 
of his horse are caught between the closing cliffs and 
smashed to pieces. The magic waters, of course, soon 
remedy this temporary inconvenience.” 1 

In а Rumanian story the hero Floria is ordered by а king 
to procure for him the water of life and the water of death. 
In this difficulty the hero applies to & stork who, grateful 
for a kindness that Floria had done him, was ready to assist 
him to the best of his power. Accordingly the stork, who 
happened to be the king of storks, returned to his palace, 
called all the storks together, and asked them whether the 
had seen or heard or been near the mountains that knoc 
against one another, at the bottom of which are the fountains 
of the water of life and the water of death. None of the 
young strong storks could tell, but at last there came from 
the rear а stork, lame on one foot, blind in one eye, with a 
. shrivelled body and half his feathers plucked out. This 
maimed bird said, ** May it please your majesty, I have been 
there, and the proofs of it are my blinded eye and my 
crooked leg." Notwithstanding these painful experiences 
the gallant bird undertook once more to put his life to 
hazard and to fetch the water of life and death. After 
providing himself with fresh meat and two bottles, the 
stork flew straight to the place where the mountains were 
knocking against one another, thus preventing anyone from 
approaching the fountains of life and death. It was when 
the &un had risen as high as a lance that he espied in the dis- 
tance those huge mountains which, when they knocked against 


1 W. R. S. Ralston, Russian Folk-tales (London, 1873), 
pp. 285 <q. 
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each other, shook the earth and made a noise that struck fear 
and terror into the hearts of those eveh who were far away. 
When the mountains had recoiled a little, the stork was 
about to swoop down between them and get the water, when 
suddenly a swallow flew to him from the heart of the 
mountain and warned him, on peril of his life, to wait till 
noon, when the mountains rested for half an hour. ‘As 
soon as thou seest,” said the swallow, **that a short time 
has passed and they do not move, then rise up as high as 
possible into the air, and drop down straight to the bottom 
of the mountain. "There, standing on the ledge of the stone 
between the two waters, dip thy bottles into the fountains 
and wait until they are filled. Then rise as thou hast got 
down, but beware lest thou touchest the walls of the moun- 
tain or even a pebble, or thou art lost." The stork did as 
the swallow had told him ; he waited till noontide, and 
when he saw that the mountains had gone to sleep, he © 
soared up into the air, then shooting down into the depth, he 
settled on the ledge of stone and filled his bottles. Having 
done so he rose with them again, but when he had almost 
reached the top of the mountains, he touched a pebble. 
Immediately the mountains closed on him with а snap, but 
all they caught of him was the tail, which remained fast 
wedged between the two peaks of the mountains. With & 
great wrench he tore himself away, leaving his tail behind, 
but glad to escape with his life and with the two bottles of 
precious water.! 

Here the nipping off of the stork's tail resembles the 
nipping off of the dove's tail in the Argonaut story. In a 
modern Greek story а girl fetches the water of life from a 
spring in a mountain which opens for a short time every day 
at noon. In issuing from the cleft she barely escapes, for 
the mountain closes on her and catches the skirt of her 
dress. But she draws her sword, severs the skirt, and 
having thus freed herself, she carries away the water of life 
and by means of it restores to life her two brothers, who had 
been turned to stone by the glance of a certain bird.* In 


1 M. Gaster, Rumanian Bird and Beast Stories (London, 
1915), pp. 263-265. 

2 J. G. v. Hahn, Griechische und albanesische Märchen 
(Leipsic, 1864), ii. 46 sq. 
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another modern Greek story à young man is directed to the 
water of life by an old woman. She tells him that within а 
certain mountain, which opens every day at noon, there are 
many springs, and that he must draw only from the par- 
ticular spring to which he should be guided by а bee, other- 
wise he would be lost.! 

An Eskimo story, which relates the adventurous voyage of 
a certain hero named Giviok, describes how ** he continued 
paddling until he came in sight of two icebergs, with а 
narrow passage between them; and he observed that the 
passage alternately opened and closed again. Не tried to 
pass the icebergs by paddling round outside them, but they 
always kept ahead of him ; and at length he yentured to go 
right between them. With great speed and alacrity he 
pushed on, and had just passed when the bergs closed to- 
gether, and the stern-point of his kayak got bruised between 
them.” 2 

Tylor proposed to explain the passage of the Argo be- 
tween the Clashing Rocks ‘‘as derived from a broken-down 
fancy of solar-myth” ;% but the analogies on which he based 
the hypothesis seem dubious, aud the episode, like the whole 
story of the voyage of the Argo, savours more of а simple 
folk-tale than of а solar myth. In spite of the resemblance 
of the incident in the Eskimo story it would be rash to 
suppose that the Greek tale of the Clashing Rocks was sug- 
gested by a sailor's reminiscence of au encounter with 
icebergs in some far northern sea. More probably it is а 
mere creation of a story-teller’s fancy. 


1 J. С. v. Hahn, op. cit., ii. 280 89. For other stories of 
the water of life enclosed between two clashing mountains or 
in a mountain that only opens for a short time, see J. С. v. 
Hahn, op. cit. i. 238, ii. 195, 284; A. Leskien und К. 
Brugman, Litauische Volkslieder und Märchen (Strasbourg, 
1882), p. 551. | 

? H. Rink, T'ales and Traditions of the Eskimo (Edinburgh 
and London, 1875), pp. 158 sq. 

з (Sir) E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture? (London, 1873), 
i. 349. 
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VI.—TuHE RENEWAL ОЕ YOUTH 
(Apollodorus 1. ix. 27) 


Stories like that of Medea and Pelias have been re- 
corded among European peasantry in Scandinavia, Germany, 
Russia, and Italy. They tell how Christ, or St. Peter, 
or the Devil, going about on earth in disguise, restored 
an old person to youth or a dead person to life by boiling 
him in a kettle or burning him in a smith’s forge, and 
how a bungler (generally a smith) tried to perform the 
same feat but failed.! A similar story is told of a certain 
mythical king of Cambodia, named Pra T’hong Rat Koma, 
who in his [RE years was afflicted with leprosy. “А 
learned Brahmin offered to cure him of his malady; but 
first it was necessary that he should be killed, and thrown 
into a cauldron of boiling medicine, from which he would 
emerge alive and clean. The King refused to believe in the 
Brahmin’s power, but the Brahmin took a dog, which he 
killed and threw into the boiling cauldron, when it im- 
mediately jumped out and frisked about. Still the King 
doubted. Thereupon the Brahmin offered to slay himself, 
and he gave the King three drugs which were to be thrown 
successively into the cauldron. The first would give form 
to the dead body; the second, beauty; the third, life. 
Then the Brahmin flung himself into the boiling medicine, 
but the King, forgetful of his instructions, threw in all the 
drugs at once, and the Brahmin was changed to a stone 
statue.” ? The Shans of Lakon tell a similar story of one of 


1 (Sir) С. W. Dasent, Popular Tales from the Norse 
(Edinburgh, 1859), pp. 106 egqg., ‘‘The Master-Smith” ; 
Grimm, Household Tales, No. 81, ** Brother Lustig,” vol. i. 
pp. 312 sqq., 440 sg. (English translation by M. Hunt); 
W. R. S. Ralston, Russian Folk-tales (London, 1873), 
pp. 57 sqq., “The Smith and the Demon”; T. Е. Crane, 
Italian Popular Tales (London, 1885), pp. 188 8q., '' The 
Lord, St. Peter and the Blacksmith.” 

? P. A. Thompson, Lotus Land (London, 1906), pp. 
300 sq. The story is told, with some unimportant variations, 
hy Adolf Bastian, who calls the king Krung Phala. See 
A. Bastian, Die Voelker des oestlichen Asien, I (Leipsic, 
1866), pp. 144 sqq. 
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their early kings, who lived in the time of Buddha. The 
say that Kom-ma Rattsee, ‘‘a famous magician, demigod, 
and doctor, visited Lakon, and informed the princes and 
people that by his medicines and charms he could add beauty 
апа restore youth and life to anyone, however he might have 
been dismembered апа mangled. А decrepit old prince, 
who was verging on dotage, and longed for a renewal of his 
youth, begged the magician to experiment upon him. The 
doctor, after mincing him up, prepared a magic broth, and, 
throwing the fragments into it, placed it over the fire. 
After performing the necessary incantations, the prince, re- 
juvenated and & perfect beau, was handed out of the pot. 
He was so pleased with his new appearance, and the new 
spirit of youth and joy pervading him, that he entreated the 
magician to re-perform the operation, as he thought the first 
chopping up having been so successful, still greater benefits 
would accrue from its repetition. On the magician refusing, 
he clamorously persisted in his request. The demigod, an- 
noyed at his persistence and his covetousness, accordingly 
minced him up and put him into the pot, where he remains 
tothisday. The hill where the Phya, or prince, was dipped, 
is called Loi Phya Cheh (the hill of the dipped Phya) ; and a 
hill near it is known as Loi Rattsee (Russi), after the ma- 
gician.” 1 

The Papuans of Geelvink Bay, on the northern coast of 
Duteh New Guinea, tell of an old man who used to earn 
his living by selling the intoxicating juice of the sago-palm. 
But to his vexation he often found thut the vessels, which 
he had set overnight to catch the dripping juice of the 
tapped palms, were drained dry in the morning. Аз the 
people in his village denied all knowledge of the theft, he 
resolved to watch, and was lucky enough to catch the thief 
in the very act, and who should the thief be but the 
Morning Star? To ransom herself from his clutches she 
bestowed on him a magical stick or wand, the possession of 
which ensured to its owner the fulfilment of every wish. 
In time the old man married a wife, but she was not pleased 
that her husband was so old and so covered with scabs. So 
one day he resolved to give her a joyful surprise by renewing 


1 Holt S. Hallett, A Thousand Miles on an Elephant 
tn the Shan States (Edinburgh and London, 1890), pp. 269 sq. 
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his youth with the help of his magic wand. For this 
purpose he retired into the forest and kindled a great fire of 
iron-wood. When the flames blazed up he flung himself 
among the glowing embers, and immediately his shrivelled 
skin peeled off, and all the scabs were turned into copper 
trinkets, beautiful corals, and gold and silver bracelets. He 
himself came forth from the fire a handsome young man, 
decked himself with some of the ornaments and returned to 
his house, But there neither his wife nor her sister recog- 
nised him; and only his little son cried out, ** There comes 
father!” However, when he explained to the women how 
he had been made young again, and convinced them of the 
truth of his story by Sonductins them to the place in the 
wood where the remains of the fire were still to be seen, 
with the rest of the trinkets lying about, their joy knew no 
bounds.! 

We may conjecture that these stories reflect a real belief 
in the possibility of renewing youth and prolonging life by 
means of the genial influence of fire. The conjecture de- 
rives some support from a custom observed by the Wajagga 
of Mount Kilimandjaro in East Africa. Among them “the 
wizards boast of possessing the power to protect people 
against sickness and death. A peculiar custom may be 
quoted as an example. It is called ndwmo wotka ndu 
nnini: ‘custom of boiling a nobleman.’ When a great man 
desires to make himself a name, and also to prolong his life, 
he has this ceremony performed over him. Не invites all 
his relations to come who desire to take part in it. The 
wizard arrives early in the morning, and first of all causes a 
trench to be dug large enough to allow а man to lie on one 
side of it with his legs drawn up ; and his wife or a girl of 
the family lies down beside him. The wizard usually says 
to him, ‘Step in with your favourite wife.’ Only in case she 
refuses does he ask a girl to do hiin this service. When the 
man with his female companion has laid himself down in the 


! J. B. van Hasselt, ‘‘Die Noeforezen," Zeitschrift für 
Ethnologie, viii. (1876), pp. 176-178; J. L. van Hasselt 
** Die Papuastiimme an der Geelvinkbai (Neuguinea)," Mit- 
teilungen der Geographischen Gesellschaft zu Jena, ix. 
(Jena, 1891), pp. 103-105. The story is told more briefly 
by A. Goudswaard, Die Papoewa’s van de Geelvinksbaat 
(Schiedam, 1863), pp. 84-87. 
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trench, poles are placed over it, and on the poles banana- 
bark aud earth: After the trench has thus been covered in, 
the man's three hearthstones are set over them at the heads 
(of the pair), a fire is kindled between them, a pot is placed 
on the fire, and food is boiled in it. This fire is kept up till 
evening, and the boiled food is eaten by those who take part 
in the ceremony, while the two who lie in the trench get 
none of it. Not till evening are they liberated from their 
confinement. In the heat they have been obliged to sweat 
profusely. The wizard now spits on them and says more- 
over, ‘Long life! Even in war thou shalt not be slain, even 
a musket-ball will not hit thee.'"! Неге the process of 
boiling à pot on а man's own hearthstones over hisj own 
head, while he sweats at every pore below, is perhaps the 
nearest approach that can safely be made to boiling him in 
person, and the beneficial effect of it is supposed to be a 
prolongation of the ‘‘ boiled nobleman's" life. But we have 
seen that the process of roasting, applied to babies, was 
believed by the ancient Greeks to be equally effectual in 
prolonging the lives of the infants, or rather in render- 
ing them immortal, by stripping off their mortal flesh and 
leaving only the immortal element. Thus the Greeks 
apparently reposed a robust faith in the renovating virtue 
both of roasting and boiling, but they drew а delicate 
distinction between the two, for while they roasted babies, 
they boiled old people, at least theoretically, like the 
Wajagga of Mount Kilimandjaro. Nor are these the only 
modes in which the primitive natural philosopher has at- 
tempted to repair the decaying energies of human and 
animal life by a judicious application of what we may call 
thermodynamics: for this purpose he has often either leaped 
over fire or walked deliberately over glowing stones and has 
driven his flocks and herds through the smoke and the 
flames. These experiments in the art of prolonging life, 
by cauterising, so to say, the germs that threaten its con- 
tinuation, have been described by me elsewhere.? 


1 Bruno Gutman, Dichten und Denken der Dschagganeger 
(Leipsic, 1906), p. 162. 

? Above, pp. 311 sqq. | 

з Balder the Beautiful, vol. ii. pp. 1 sqq., ‘‘ The-Fire- 
walk.” Compare Adonis, Attis, Osiris, vol. i. pp. 179 sqq., 
** Purification by Fire.” 
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VIL—THE RESURRECTION OF GLAUCUS 
(Apollodorus Іп. iii. 1) 


Other ancient writers relate, like Apollodorus, how the 
seer Polyidus restored the dead Glaucus to life by laying on 
him a magical herb which he had seen a serpent apply with 
similar effect to a dead serpent.! A similar story was told of 
the resurrection of a Lydian legendary hero named Tylon or 
Tylus. It is said that one day as he was walking on the banks 
of the Hermus a serpent stung and killed him. His distressed 
sister, Moire, had recourse to a giant called Damasen, who 
attacked and slew the serpent. But the serpent’s mate 
culled a herb, “ the flower of Zeus," in the woods, and bringing 
it in her mouth put it to the lips of the dead serpent, which 
immediately revived. In her turn Moire took the hint and 
restored her brother, Tylon or Tylus, to life by touching him 
with the same plant.* The story seems to have been associated 
with Sardes, since it is clearly alluded to on the coins of that 
city.? 

The fisherman, Glaucus of Anthedon, whom the ancients 
distinguished from Glaucus, the son of Minos, is said to have 
learned in like manner the life-giving property of а certain 
herb or grass by observing that when a dead or dying fish or, 


according to another account, hare was brought into contact 


1 Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 811 (perhaps following 
Apollodorus); Apostolius, Cent. v. 48; Palaephatus, De 
incredib. 27; Hyginus, Fab. 136 ; id. Astronom. ii. 14. The 
story is told allusively by Claudian, De bello Getíco, 442-446 : 

Cretaque, st veraz narratur fabula, vidit 
Minoum rupto puerum prodire sepulchro : 

Quem senior vates avium clangore repertum 
Gramine restituit : mirae nam munere sortis 
Dulcia mella necem, vitam dedit horridus anguis. 

2 Nonnus, Dionys. xxv. 451-551; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxv. 
14. The story, as we learn from Pliny, was told by Xanthus, 
an early historian of Lydia. 

з B. V. Head, Catalogue of the Greek coins of Lydia, pp. 
cxi.-cxiii., with pl. xxvii. 12. As to Tylon and the ““һегЬ 
of Zeus," see further Adonis, Attis, Osiris’, i. 186 гд. 
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with it, the creature at once revived or came to life again ; 
having tasted the herb Glaucus became himself immortal 
and leaped into the sea, where he continued to dwell as & 
marine deity.! 

The magical herb, which brings the dead to life again by 
simple contact, meets us elsewhere in folk.tales. Thus a 
modern Greek story relates how а mother, going in search of 
her dead son, killed & serpent by the way; how another 
serpent brought the dead serpent to life by laying & herb on 
its body ; and how the mother, taking the hint, restored her 
dead son to life by means of the same herb.3 In another 
modern Greek story а husband and wife, going in search of 
their dead son, see two serpents fighting and one of them 
killing the other. The husband says to his wife, “© Cover up 
the dead serpent with leaves, that no man may see it." The 
wife does so, and immediately the dead serpeut comes to life 
again. Thereupon the husband says to his wife, “ Fill your 
pones full of that herb, for it is а good medicine." Afterwards 

y means of the herb they restore their dead son to life.® 
Another modern Greek story tells how three ogres, as they 
sat talking together at а spring, saw two serpents fighting. 
One of the serpents struck the other such a violent blow wit 
its tail that it cut the body of the other clean through. But 
the two pieces wriggled to a herb that grew near, and wrapping 
themselves up in it were united into one body as before. 
When the youngest of the three ogres saw that, he said to his 
brothers, *''That forebodes ill to us. Let us take some of 
this herb and go home, to see what is doing there." So they 
returned to the crystal tower in which they dwelt, апа found 
it dark and deserted; and not far off they discovered the 


1 Nicander, in the first book of his Aetolian History, cited 
by Athenaeus, vii. 48, pp. 296 r-2974; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 754; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 
1310: Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 924 sqg. ; Ausonius, Mosella, 
276 sqq.; Servius on Virgil, Georg. i. 437. According to 
Nicander, it was a hare that was revived by the herb; 
according to the other writers it was the fish which Glaucus 
had just caught. 

2 J. G. von Hahn, Griechische und albanestsche Märchen 
(Leipsic, 1864), ii. 204. 

з J. G. von Hahn, op. cit. ii. 260. 
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headless body of the young prince who had married their 
sister. А little search revealed the missing head, and by 
applying it to the body and rubbing the herb on the severed 
neck, they soon joined the two together. The prince started 
up, saying, “‘ Ah, brothers, how deep has been my sleep and 
how light my awakening ! ''! 

Again, a German folk-tale relates how a young man of 
humble birth married & princess on condition that, if she 
died before him, he should be buried alive with her. She did 
die before him, and accordingly her young husband was 
conducted down into the royal vault, there to stay with the 
body of his dead wife till he died. While he sat there watching 
by the corpse and gloomily expecting death, he saw & snake 
creep out of a corner of the vault and crawl towards the dead 
body. Thinking that the creature had come to gnaw the 
corpse, he drew his sword and hewed the snake in three 
pieces, After a time a second snake crawled out of the hole, 
and seeing the first snake cut in pieces, it went back again, 
but soon returned with three green leaves in its mouth. 
These leaves it laid on the three severed pieces of the dead 
snake, and immediately the pieces joined together, and the 
dead snake came to life. Thereupon the two snakes retired 
together, but the leaves remained lying on the ground. The 
young man picked them up, and by applying them to the 
mouth and eyes of his dead wife he resuscitated her. After 
that they knocked on the door of the vault and called out, 
till they attracted the notice of the sentinels and were released 
from confinement by the King in person. But the provident 
young man kept the three snake-leaves carefully, and it was 
lucky for him that he did so; for they afterwards served to 
restore himself to life, when he had been treacherously done 
to death by his ungrateful wife with the assistance of an 
unscrupulous skipper.? 

Again, in a Lithuanian story a young man on his travels 
sees two snakes fighting with such fury that both of them 
were wounded and mangled, and the young man thought 
they would die on the spot. But after the fight the snakes 
crawled to a certain bush, and plucking leaves from it applied 


1 J. G. von Hahn, op. cit. ii. 274. 
2 Grimm, Household Tales, No. 16 (vol. i. pp. 70 8q., 
Margaret Hunt's translation). 
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them to their wounded bodies, which were immediately made 
whole. Afterwards, when the young man had been foully 
murdered, he was brought to life again by some helpful 
animals, whose life he had s d, and which now repaid his 
kindness by fetching leaves from the snakes' bush and laying 
them on his body. No sooner had they done во than he re- 
vived and asked, “ Why have you wakened me? I was 
sleeping so soundly.''! 

Jn а Walachian story the hero, lying asleep, is beheaded by 
в gipsy, whereupon three friendly animals, a bear, a wolf, and 
a fox, consult how they may bring him to life again. After 
they have laid their heads together in vain, the fox meets a 
serpent which is carrying a herb in its mouth. The fox asks, 
* What sort of herb is that which you are carrying there ? ” 
The serpent answers, “ It is а magic herb; I will restore my 
son's head, which has been cut off." “ Let me see it nearer,” 
says the fox. The simple serpent complies with the request, 
and the fox seizes the herb in his mouth and makes off with it. 
By means of the herb he attaches the hero’s severed head to 
his body, and the application of & jugful of water of life, 
borrowed, or rather stolen, by the wolf from an old woman, 
soon completes the hero's resurrection. 

In a Russian story a mother is wandering in a wood with her 
dead baby at her breast. She sees an old serpent creep up 
to а dead serpent and restore it to life by rubbing it with а leaf. 
The mother snatches the leaf, and by touching her dead baby 
with it she resuscitates the infant.* 

In some stories the secret of the life-giving plant is learned, 
not from a serpent, but from some other animal. Thus in an 
Irish tale а woman, whose husband has been killed in single 
combat, sees two birds fighting and one of them killing the 
other. Then birds come and put leaves of & treo on the dead 
bird, and in half an hour the dead bird comes to life. The 
widow puts the leaves on her dead husband, who had assumed 


1 A, Schleicher, Z4tauische Märchen, Sprichworte, Rätsel 
und Lieder (Weimar, 1857), pp. 57-59. 

* Arthur und Albert Schott, Walachische Maehrchen 
(Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1845), p. 142. 

з G. Polivka, ‘‘ Zu der Erzählung von der undankbaren 
саш Zeitschrift des Vereins für Volkskunde, xiii. (1903), 
p. 408. 
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the form of a bird for the purpose of the single combat ; and 
as usual the application of the magio plant effects the re- 
surrection of the corpse.! 

In a medieval romance, a weasel having been killed by the 
blow of a stick, his mate brings a red flower and places it in 
the mouth of the dead weasel, which at once returns to life. 
The same flower thereafter, applied to a dead maiden, works 
on her the same miracle of resurrection.* 

In а story told by the Baraba, а Turkish tribe of Southern 
Siberia, the hero has his legs cut off through the treachery of 
his two elder brothers. Sitting disconsolate propped up 
against the wall of the house, he sees the mice gather about his 
severed limbs and begin to nibble them. Не seizes a mouse 
and breaks one of its legs, saying, “ If I am lame, you shall be 
lame too." The other mice now gather about the lame mouse, 
and grubbing up a little white root out of the earth, give it to 
the lame mouse to eat. The mouse eats it, and after a time 
its broken leg is made whole, and the little cresture runs away. 
The hero takes the hint, digs up the root with his nails, and 
eats it. After a time his two legs join on to his body aguin, 
and you could not detect so much as a scar at the joining.* 

In a Polish story a girl kills her too importunate lover and 
is buried with him in & vault. There she sees two ravens 
fighting and one of them killed by the other; whereupon а 
third raven brings a herb in its bill, and by means of it brings 
the dead raven to life. As usual, the girl restores her dead 
lover to life by an application of the herb.* 

In an Italian story а hero rescues а princess from a horrible 
seven-headed dragon, which was about to devour her. In 
the combat the hero began by cutting off one of the dragon's 
heads; but so soon as this happened, the dragon rubbed the 
headless neck on а herb that grew near, and at once the 


1 W. Larminie, West Irish Folk-tales and Romances 
(London, 1893), pp. 82 sq. 

2 Р, Sébillot, Le Folk-lore de France, iii. 529, referring to 
Marie de France, Poésies, ed. Roquefort, i. 475. 

з W. Radloff, Proben der Volkslitteratur der Türkischen 
Stämme Siid-Sibiriens іу. (St. Petersburg, 1872), pp. 77 eq. 

* С. Polivka, **Zu der Erzählung von der undankbaren 
Gattin," Zeitschrift des Vercins für Volkskunde, xiii. (1903), 
рр. 408 54. 
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severed head was reunited to the body. Seeing this, the 
hero killed the dragon by slicing off all his seven heads at 
one stroke, and after that he plucked а handful of the herb 
which had healed the dragon's dreadful wound. As usual, 
the magical herb thus acquired is afterwards turned to good 
account by the hero; for having the misfortune to decapitate 
his own brother, “like a pumpkin," in consequence of a 
painful misunderstanding, he soon mended matters by 
rubbing the bleeding neck with the miraculous herb, where 
upon the head immediately rejoined its body, &nd the dead 
brother was restored to vigorous life.! 

In a Kabyle story а man sees two large spiders (tarantulas) 
fighting; one of them kills the other and then restores it to 
life by pressing into its nose the sap of a herb; the man takes 
the herb and by means of it restores to life his dead brother, 
who had been devoured by an ogress.? 

A Jewish story, in the Midrash Tanchuma, tells of a man 
who, travelling from Palestine to Babylon, saw two birds 
fighting with each other. In the fight one of the birds killed 
the other, but immediately brought it to life again by fetching 
a herb and laying it on the beak of the dead bird. As the 
herb dropped from the bird’s beak, the man picked it up and 
took it with him, intending to raise the dead by its means. 
When he came to the staircase leading up to Tyre, he found 
a dead lion by the wayside, and experimented on the animal 
by laying the herb on its mouth. The experiment was per- 
fectly successful. The dead lion came to life and devoured 
its benefactor. The story ends with the moral, Do not good 
to the wicked, lest evil befal thee. The same story is told 
at greater length in the Alphabet of Ben-Sirah.* 

We may compare, also, an episode in a Socotran story 
which bears a close resemblance to the ancient Egyptian 
story of “ The Two Brothers." Опе of two brothers finds 


1 Giamhattista Basile, Der Pentamerone, übertragen von 
Felix Liebrecht (Breslau, 1846), vol. i. pp. 99-109 (First Day, 
Seventh Story, ‘‘ Der Kaufmann "). 

2 J. Rivière, Contes populaires de la Kabylie du Djurd- 
jura (Paris, 1882), pp. 193-197. 

з Südaralische Expedition, vol. iv. 1. Die Mehri- und 
Soqotri-Sprache, von D. H. Müller (Vienna, 1902), pp. 
201-203. 
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his brother-dead in the castle of the Daughter of the Sunrise. 
As he sits weeping with the corpse on his lap, he sees a raven 
take a dead raven and plunge with it into the water, from 
which both birds emerge alive. The brother took the hint, 
tied his dead brother on his back, and leaped with him into 
the water, which had the effect of restoring the dead man to 
life! Here the life-giving agent is not a magical plant, but 
a magical water; but the mode of its discovery by observation 
of animals is similar. 

A belief in the actual existence of a plant endowed with 
such magical virtue appears to survive in some parts of 
Germany to this day; at least it is said to have survived 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century. At Holzhausen, 
near Dillingen in Swabia, an informant reported as follows : 
“ In our country there are many large snakes in the wood. 
If you hew а snake in three pieces with а shovel or & hoe, 
without smashing the head, and go away at once, the snake 
seeks & herb, lays it between the wounds, and is imme- 
diately whole again. I have often searched diligently after 
the healing herb, but have never been able to get it; for so 
long as you stand by the severed snake, it is never made 
whole, and after sundown never at all. But if you leave the 
spot, the snake quickly fetches the unknown herb and heals 
itself. I have often seen such snakes as have been cut in 
pieces and made whole again; for a scar remains right round 
the parts at the point where they cohered and healed.’’? 

That serpents possess a knowledge of plants which confer 
immortality is a popular belief among the Armenians. ‘They 
think that ‘‘the springs and flowers actually confer im- 
mortality, but not on men. The belief is that snakes, if they 
are not killed, live for ever. There are ‘ wells of immortality,’ 
the springs of which are surrounded with various flowers and 
herbs. Old, sick, and wounded snakes are acquainted with 
such springs and herbs. They come to these springs, slough 
their skins, eat a leaf of a flower, then crawl to the spring, 
bathe in it, and drink three sips of the water. Then they 


1 Stidarabische Expedition, vol. iv. 1. Die Mehri- und 
Soqotri-Sprache, von D. H. Müller, p. 88. 

2 Fried. Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen Mythologie (Munich, 
1848—1855), ii. 206, $ 360. 
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crawl out, and are healed, and renew their youth. If any- 
one knows that spring and flower, drinks three handfuls of 
the water, and eats the flower, he will be himself immortal.” 2 


VIII.—Tue LEGEND or OEDIPUS 
(Apollodorus тп. v. 7) 


According to the legend, Oedipus committed a twofold 
crime in ignorance: he killed his father and married his 
mother. The same double tragedy meets us in a Finnish 
tale, which runs as follows :— 

Two wizards arrived at the cottage of a peasant and were 
hospitably entertained by him. During the night a she-goat 
dropped а kid, and the younger of the two wizards pro 
to assist the mother-goat in her travail, but the elder of the 
two would not hear of it, * Because," said he, ‘‘ the kid is 
fated to be swallowed by a wolf." At the same time the 
peasant's wife was overtaken by the pangs of childbirth, 
and the younger of the two wizards would have gone to her 
help, but was dissuaded by the elder, who told him that the 
boy who was about to be born would kill his father and marry 
his mother. The peasant overheard this conversation and 
reported it to his wife, but they could not make up their 
minds to kill the child. One day, when they were making 
merry in the peasant’s cottage, they put the kid to roast on 
& spit, and then laid the roasted meat near the window; 
but it fell out of the window and was devoured by a i 
wolf. Seeing that one of the two predictions made by the 
wizards was thus fulfilled, the peasant and his wife were sore 
afraid and thought how they could get rid of their child. 
Not having the courage to kill him outright, they wounded 
him in the breast, tied him to a table, and threw him into the 
sea. The forsaken child drifted to an island, where he was 

icked up and carried to the abbot of a monastery. There 

e grew up and became а clever young man. But he wearied 
of the monastic life, and the abbot advised him to go out into 
the world and seek his fortune. So he went. One day he 


1 Manuk Abeghian, Der armentsche Volksglaube (Leipsic, 
1899), p. 59. 
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came to a peasant's cottage. The peasant was out, but his 
wife was at home, and the young man asked her for work. 
She told him, “ Go and guard the fields against robbers.” 
So he hid under the shadow of a rock, and seeing a man enter 
the field and gather grass, he struck and killed him. : Then 
he returned to his mistress, who was uneasy because her 
husband did not come home to dinner. So they discovered 
that the supposed thief, whom the young man had killed, 
was no other than the husband of his mistress; but as the 
homicide had not been committed with any evil intent, the 
widow, after weeping and wailing, forgave the young man 
and kept him in her service; nay, in time she consoled 
herself ў marrying him. However, one day she noticed the 
scar on her second husband's breast and began to have her 
suspicions. Inquiry elicited the fatal truth that her husband 
was also her son. What were they to do? ‘The woman 
sent him to seek out wise men, who might teach him how to 
expiate his great sin. He went and found а monk with а 
book in his hand. То him the conscience-stricken husband 
put his question; but when the monk, on consulting his 
book, replied that no expiation was possible for guilt so 
atrocious, the sinner in a rage killed the holy- man. The 
same thing happened to another monk who had the misfortune 
to receive the confession of the penitent. But a third monk 
proved more compliant, and answered very obligingly that 
there was no sin which could not be atoned for by repentance. 
Accordingly he advised the repentant sinner to dig a well 
in the rock till he struck water ; and his mother was to stand 
beside him holding а black sheep in her arms, until the sheep 
should turn white. This attracted public attention, and 
passers-by used to stop and ask the pair what they were doing. 
One day а gentleman, after putting the usual question and 
receiving the usual answer, was asked by the penitent, “ And 
who are you ?" He answered, “© I am he who makes straight 
what was crooked, and I summon you to the bar of justice.”’ 
Seeing no hope of escaping from the arm of the law, the 
penitent took the bull by the horns and killed the gentleman. 
At the same moment the rock opened, the water gushed out, 
and the black sheep turned white. But his fourth homicide 
lying heavy on his soul, the murderer returned to the monk 
to learn how he could expiate his latest crime. But the 
holy man reassured him. “The gentleman whom you 
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killed," said he, “ offended God more than you by his pro- 
fessions. Your penance has been shortened; no expiation 
is required." So the repentant sinner was able to pass the 
rest of his days in peace апа quietnegs.! 

The same story is told, with some variations of detail, in 
the Ukraine: 

There was а man and his wife, and they had a son. Опе 
day they dreamed that when their son should be grown up, 
he would kill his father, marry his mother, and afterwa 
kill her also. They told each other their dream. “ Well," 
said the father, ''let us cut open his belly, put him into & 
barrel, and throw the barrel into the sea." They did so, 
&nd the barrel with the boy in it floated away on the sea. 
Some sailors found it, and hearing the squalling of a child 
in the barrel, they opened it, rescued the boy, sewed up his 
wound, and reared him. When he was grown to manhood, 
he bid the sailors good-bye апа went away to earn his bread. 
He came to the house of his father, but his father did not 
recognize him and took him into his service. The duty laid 
on the son by his father was to watch the garden ; and if 
anyone entered it, he was to challenge the intruder thrice, 
and if he received no answer, he was to fire on him. After 
the young man had served some time, his master said, '* Go 
to, let as see whether he obeys my orders." So he entered 
the garden. 'The young man challenged him thrice, and 
receiving no answer, he shot him dead, and on coming up to 
his victim he recognized his master. Then he went to his 
mistress in her chamber, married her, and lived with her. 
One Sunday morning, when he was changing his shirt, she 
saw the scar on his body and asked him what it was. '* When 
I was small,' answered he, ‘‘ some sailors found me at sea 
with my belly cut open, and they sewed it up." “ Then I 
&m your mother!" she cried. He killed her on the spot 
and went away. He walked and walked till he came to a 
priest and asked him to inflict some penance on him by way 
of atonement for his sins, “ What are your sins?” asked 
the priest. He told the priest, and the priest refused him 


! L. Constans, La légende d'Oedipe (Paris, 1881), pp. 
106—108. The story is told more briefly by Gustav Meyer, іп 
his preface to E. Schreck's Finnische Märchen (Weimar, 
1887), p. xxv., referring to Erman’s Archiv, xvii. 14 sqq. 
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absolution. So he killed the priest and came to another 
priest, who, proving equally recalcitrant, was disposed of by 
the young man in the same summary fashion. ‘The third 
priest to whom he applied was kind or prudent enough to 
explain to him how he might expiate his sins. “Take this 
staff of apple-tree wood,” said the priest ; “ plant it on yonder 
mountain, and morning and evening go to it on your knees 
with your mouth full of water, and water the staff. When 
it shall have sprouted and the apples on it are ripe, then 
shake it; ав soon as the apples shall have fallen, your sins 
wil be forgiven you." After twenty-five years, the staff 
budded and the apples ripened. The sinner, no longer 
young, shook the tree, and all the apples fell but two. So he 
returned and reported to the priest. '' Very good," said the 
priest, * I will throw you into a well" He was as good as his 
word, and when the sinner was at the bottom of the well, the 
priest shut down the iron trap door, locked it, covered it up 
with earth, and threw the keys into the sea. Thirty years 
passed, and one day, the priest’s fishermen caught a jack, 
cut it open, and found the keys in its belly. They brought 
the keys to the priest. '' Ah!” said the priest laconically, 
" my man is saved." They ran at once to the well, and on 
opening it they found the sinner dead, but with а taper 
burning above his body. Thus all his sins were forgiven and 
he was gathered to the saints in bliss.! 

The same double crime of parricide and incest with a mother, 
both committed in ignorance, occurs in а very savage story 
which the Javanese of the Residency of Pekalongan tell to 
account for the origin of the Kalangs, an indigenous tribe of 
Java. In it a woman, who is a daughter of a sow, marries 
her son unwittingly, and the son kills a dog, who is really his 
father, though the man is ignorant of the relation in which 
he stands to the animal. In one version of the story the 
woman has twin sons by the dog, and afterwards unwittingly 
marries them both; finally she recognizes one of her sons by 
the scar of a wound which she had formerly inflicted on his 


1 Eugène Hins, ''Légendes chrétiennes de l'Oukraine," 
Revue des Traditions Populaires, iv. (1889), pp. 117 sq., 
from Traditions et Contes populaires de la petite Russie, by 
Michel Dragomanof. 
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head with a wooden spoon.! According to the Javanese, 
such incestuous unions are still not uncommon among the 
Kalangs: mother and son often live together as man and 
wife, and the Kalangs think that worldly prosperity and 
riches flow from these marriages.* However, it is to be 
observed that the story of the descent of the Kalangs from a 
dog and a pig is not told by the people themselves, but by 
the Javanese, who apparently look down with contempt on 
the Kalangs as an inferior race. Similar stories of descent 
from a dog and a pig are commonly told of alien races in the 
Indian Archipelago, and they are usually further embellished 
by accounts oí incest реш by the ancestors of these 
races іп days gone by. Гог example, the Achinese of Sumatra 
tell such & tale of the natives of the Nias, an island lying off 
the west coast of Sumatra; and the natives of Bantam tell 
‘a similar story of the Dutch.* Probably, therefore, many 
stories of incest told of alien peoples, whether in the past or 
in the present, are no more than expressions of racial hatred 
and contempt, and it would be unsafe to rely upon them as 
evidence of an actual practice of incest among the peoples in 
question. 

In the Middle Ages the story of Oedipus was told, with 
variations, of Judas Iscarioth. It is thus related in The 
Golden Legend :— 

There lived at Jerusalem a certain Ruben Simeon, of the 
race of David. His wife, Cyborea, dreamed that she gave 
birth to a son, who would be fatal to the family. On waking, 
she told her dream to her husband, who endeavoured to 
comfort her by saying that she had been deceived by the 
evil spirit. But perceiving that she was with child from that 
very night, she began to be very uneasy, and her husband 
with her. When the child was born, they shrank from killing 
him, but put him in a little ark and committed it to the sea. 
‘I'he waves washed up the ark on the shore of the island of 
Iscarioth. The queen of the island found it, and having no 


1 Е, Ketjen, “ De Kalangers," Tidjschrift voor Indische 
T'aal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, xxiv. (1877), pp. 430-435. 

? E. Ketjen, op. cit. p. 427. 

3 J. C. van$ Eerde, “ Ое Kalanglegende op Lombok,” 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, xlv. 
(1902), pp. 30 sq. i 
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ohild of her own, she ого the little foundling. But 
soon afterwards she was with child and gave birth to a son. 
When the two boys were grown up, Judas Iscarioth behaved 
very ill to his supposed brother, and the queen, seeing that 
expostulations had no effect on him, upbraided him with 
being а foundling. In а rage, Judas murdered his brother 
and took ship for Jerusalem. There he found a congenial 
soul in the governor of Judea, Pontius Pilate, who appointed 
him to & high office in his court. One day the governor, 
looking down from his balcony on the garden of a neighbour, 
was seized with a great longing to eat some apples which he 
saw hanging there from the boughs. The obsequious Judas 
hastened to gratify his master’s desire by procuring, not to 
say stealing, the apples. But the old man who owned the 
garden, and who chanced to be no other than Judas’s father, 
resisted the attempt, and Judas knocked him on the head with 
& stone. As one good turn deserves another, the governor 
rewarded Judas by bestowing on him the property of the 
deceased, together with the hand of his widow,. who was no 
other than Cyborea, the mother of Judas. Thus it came 
about that Judas, without knowing it, killed his father and 
married his mother. Still the widow, now again а wife, was 
not consoled, and one day Judas found her sighing heavily. 
When he questioned her.as to the reason of her sadness, she 
replied, “ Wretch that I am, I drowned my son, my husband 
is dead, and in my affliction Pilate gave me in marriage 
against my will.” The answer set Judas thinking, and a 
` few more questions elicited the melancholy truth. Struck 
with remorse and anxious to comfort his mother, Judas 
flung himself at the feet of Christ, confessed his sins, апа 
became his disciple. But being entrusted with the bag, he 
allowed his old evil nature to get the better of him, with the 
tragical consequences with which we are all familiar.! This 
monkish legend may have been concocted by a medieval 
writer who, having read the story of Oedipus, turned it to 
the purpose of edification by casting a still deeper shade of 
infamy on the character of the apostate and traitor. 

It has been argued that traditions of incest, of which the 
Oedipus legend is only one instance out of many, are derived 
from a former custom of incestuous unions among mankind, 


1 L. Constans, La légende d'Oedipe, pp. 95-97. 
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such as some inquirers believe to have prevailed at an early 

riod in the evolution of society.! But this interpretation, 
ike another which would explain the legend as a solar myth,? 
appears to be somewhat far-fetched and improbable. 


IX.—APOLLO AND THE KINE OF ADMETUS 
(Apollodorus 111. x. 4) 


Apollodorus tells us that when Apollo herded the cattle of 
Admetus, he caused all the cows to bear twins. So Calli- 
machus says that the she-goats which Apollo tended for 
Admetus could not lack kids, and that the ewes could not be 
milkless, but that all must have had their lambs; and if any 
had borne but а single young one before, she would then 
bear twins.? i 

Perhaps, as himself a twin, Apollo may have been supposed 
to possess a special power of promoting the birth of twins in 
animals. A similar faculty may possibly have been ascribed 
to the patriarch and herdsman, Jacob, himself a twin, who 


1 L. J. B. Bérenger-Feraud, Superstitions et Survivances, 
iii. (Paris, 1896), pp. 467—514. 

.? 'This explanation of the story of Oedipus, put forward by 
the French scholar Michel Bréal, has been criticized and 
rightly rejected by Domenico Comparetti in his essay, Edipo 
e la Mitologia Comparata (Pisa, 1867). It was not to be 
expected that the parricidal and incestuous Oedipus should 
escape the solar net in which Sir George Cox caught so many 
much better men. According to him, Oedipus was the sun, 
his father Laius was the darkness of night, and his mother 
Jocasta was the violet-tinted sky ; while his daughter Anti- 
gone may have been, as M. Bréal thought, **the light which 
sometimes flushes the eastern sky as the sun sinks to sleep in 
the west." Thus the old tragic story of crime and sorrow is 
wiped out, and an agreeable picture of sunrise and sunset is 
painted, in roseate hues, on the empty canvas. See Sir 
George W. Cox, T'he Mythology of the Aryan Nations (Lon- 
don, 1882), pp. 312 sqq. 

з Callimachus, Hymn to Apollo, 47-54. 
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is said to have resorted to peculiar devices for the multiplica- 
tion of Laban's flocks, of which he was in charge.! We know 
that & fertilizing power was ascribed to the mound which 
covered the grave of the twins, Amphion and Zethus, near 
Thebes; for every year, at the time when the sun was in 
Taurus, the people of Tithorea in Phocis used to try to steal 
earth from the mound, believing that with the earth they 
would transfer the fertility of the Theban land to their own.? 

Similarly some savages ascribe to twins and their parents 
& power of multiplying animals апа plants, во as to ensure а 
good catch to the fisherman and а plentiful crop to the 
farmer.? Thus the Tsimshian Indians of British Columbia 
believe that all the wishes of twins are fulfilled. Therefore 
twins are feared, as they can harm the man whom they hate. 
They can call the salmon and olachen, hence they are called 
Sewthan, that is, “ making plentiful.”* Among the Nootkas 
of Vancouver Island “ numerous regulations refer to the birth 
of twins. The parents of twins must build a small hut in the 
woods, far from the village. There they have to stay two years. 
The father must continue to clean himself by bathing in 
ponds for a whole year, and must keep his face painted red. 
While bathing he sings certain songs that are only used on 
this occasion. Both parents must keep away from the people. 
They must not eat, or even touch, fresh food, particularly 


1 Genesis, xxx. 37-43. ? Pausanias, ix. 17. 4 sq. 

3 The customs and superstitions relating to twins are dis- 
cussed with great learning and ingenuity by my friend 
Dr. Rendel Harris in his book Boaneryes (Cambridge, 1913) ; 
see particularly pp. 73, 122, 123, 124, 143 sq. for the belief in 
the fertilizing powers of twins. The same writer has dealt 
more briefly with other aspects of the subject in two treatises, 
The Dioscuri in the Christian Legends (London, 1903), and 
The Cult of the Heavenly Twins (Cambridge, 1906). Оп this 
curious department of folk.lore 1 have T collected some 
facts, on which I will draw in what follows. 

4 Franz Boas, in Fifth Report of the Committee of the 
British Association on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 
p. 91 (separate reprint from the Report of the British Asso- 
ciation, Newcastle-upon-Tyne Meeting, 1889); id. ‘‘ Tsim- 
shian Mythology," Thirty-first Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology (Washington, 1916), p. 545. 
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salmon. Wooden images and masks, representing birds and 
fish, are placed around the hut, and others, representing fish 
near the river, on the bank of which the hut stands. 'The 
object of these masks is to invite all birds and fish to come 
and see the twins and to be friendly to them. They are in 
constant danger of being carried away by spirits, and the 
masks and images—or rather the animals which they represent 
—will avert this danger. The twins are believed to be in 
some way related to salmon, although they are not considered 
identical with them, as is the case among the Kwakiutl. 
The father's song which he sings when cleaning himself is an 
invitation for the salmon to come, and is sung in their praise. 
On hearing this song, and seeing the images and masks, the 
salmon are believed to come in great numbers to see the twins. 
Therefore the birth of twins is believed to indicate & good 
salmon year. If the salmon should fail to come in large 
numbers it is considered proof that the children will вооп die, 
Twins are forbidden to catch salmon, nor must [may] they 
eat or handle fresh salmon.’’! 

In this custom the twins and their father rather attract 
than multiply the fish, but for the purpose of the fisherman 
the two things come to the same. The reason why the twins 
and their parenta are forbidden to eat or even touch fresh 
salmon is probably a fear of thereby deterring the salmon 
from coming to see the twins ; for the fish would hardly come 
if they knew that they were to be eaten. They visit the 
twins for the pleasure of seeing them, but in the innocence of 
their hearts they have no inkling of the fate that awaits 
them from the wily fisherman lurking in the background. 

The Kwakiutl, another Indian tribe of British Columbia, 
“ believe that twins are salmon that have assumed the form 
of men, and that they are able to bring salmon."* A story 
told by one branch of the tribe illustrates the belief in the 


1 Franz Boas, in Sixth Report of the Committee of the 
British Association on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 
p. 39 (separate reprint from Report of the British Asso- 
ciation, Leeds Meeting, 1890). 

2 Franz Boas and George Hunt, Kwakiutl Texts, IT. (1902), 
p. 322 note (The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Memoirs 
of ne American Museum of Natural History [New York) 
vol, V.). 
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power of twins to attract or multiply salmon. They say 
that а certain old woman, who died some thirty years ago, 
was one of twins, and when she came to die she warned the 
people not to cry for her after she was gone. “ If you cry," 
said she to her sorrowing relatives, ' no more salmon will 
come here. Hang the box into which you will put my body 
on to a tree near the river after having painted it. When you 
pass by, ask me for salmon, and I shall send them." 
Another Kwakiutl story brings out the same belief still 
more clearly. Once upon a time, we are told, a certain chief 
called Chief of the Ancients wished to marry a twin woman 
in order that the various kinds of salmon might come to him 
for the sake of his wife. His aunt, the Star- Woman, advised 
him to go to the graves and search among them for а dead 
twin woman to be his wife. So he went to the graves and 
asked, “ Is there a twin here? " But the graves answered, 
* There is none here.” From Tori to grave he went, but 
there was no twin in them, till at last one of the graves 
answered him, saying, ^ І аш a twin.” So the chief gathered 
the bones from the grave, and sprinkled them with the water 
of life, and the dead twin became a living woman. She was 
& very pretty woman, and Chief of the Ancients married 
her. But she warned him, saying, '' Just take care, Chief of 
the Ancients! Iam Salmon-Maker. Don't do me any harm." 
Then Salmon-Maker made many salmon for her husband. 
When she put her finger in a kettle of water, a large spring- 
salmon would at once be there in the water, jumping about, 
and when she put two fingers into the kettle, there would be . 
two large spring-salmon jumping about in the water. When 
she walked into the river with the water only up to the 
instep of her foot, the salmon at once came jumping ; and if 
she were to walk right into the river, it would dry up, so full 
would it be of salmon. Thus.the salmon-traps of the people 
were full of salmon, and their houses were full of dried and 
roasted salmon. Then Chief of the Ancients e proud 
and his heart was lifted up because he had much food to eat. 
When the backbone of the spring-salmon caught in the hair 
of his head, he took it and threw it into the corner of the 
house. Не said, “ You come from the ghosts, and you catch 


1 Franz Boas, in Sixth Report of the Committee, etc. (see 
note !,:р. 378), p. 62. 
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me!” His wife, Salmon-Maker, h her head and cried, 
but he laughed at her and spoke angri У to her. At last she 
could bear his unkindness no more. She arose. She spoke, 
weeping, to the dried salmon, saying, “ Come, my tribe, let 
us go back." Thus she spoke to them. Then she started 
and led her tribe, the dried salmon, and they all went into the 
water. Chicf of the Ancients tried to put his arm round his 
wife ; but her body was like smoke, and his arms went through 
her. Then Chief of the Ancients and his younger brothers 
became poor again. They had nothing to eat.! 

Among the Baganda of Central Africa twins were believed 
to be sent by Mukasa, the great god whose blessing on the 
crops and on the people was ensured at an annual festival. 
The twins were thought to be under the special protection of 
the god, and they bore his name, the boys being called 
Mukasa, and the girls Namukasa. After the birth of twins 
the parents, with the infants, used to make а rouud of visits 
to friends and relations. They were received with dances 
and rejoicing, for ‘the people whom they visited thought 
that, not only they themselves would be blessed and given 
children, but that their herds and crops also would be multi- 
plied." A ceremony performed by the father and mother of 
the twins over a flower of the plantain indicated in the plainest, 


1 Franz Boas and G. Hunt, Kwakiutl Texts, II. pp. 322-330 
( Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, The 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. ITI. [New York] 1902). 
Compare Franz Boas, Kwakiutl Tales (New York and Leyden, 
1910), pp. 491 sg. (Columbia University Contributions to 
Anthropology, vol. II.). Similar tales are told more briefly 
by the Tlatlasikoala and Awikyenoq Indians of the same 
region. бее Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord- 
Pactfischen Küste Amerikas (Berlin, 1895), pp. 174, 209 sq. 
The Awikyenoq Indiaus, whose territory is situated on the 
coast of British Columbia immediately to the north of the 
Kwakiutl, also believe that twins were salmon before they 
were born as human beings, and that they can turn into 
salmon again (F. Boas, op. cit. p. 209 note). For other 
versions of the story told by the Indians of this region, 
see Franz Boas, ‘‘Tsimshian Mythology,” T'hirty-first Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Éthnology (Washington, 
1916), pp. 667 sq. 
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if the grossest, manner the belief of the Baganda that parente 
of twins possessed & power of magically fertilizing the plantains 
which form the staple food of the people. 

Among the Bateso, a tribe of the Uganda Protectorate, 
“the birth of twins is a welcome event. The midwife 
&nnounces the fact to the father, who immediately orders 
the special drum-rhythm to be beaten to make the fact known, 
and women soon gather а& the house uttering а peculiar 
shrill cry of pleasure. The mother remains secluded for 
three months, and during this time the father pays visits to 
members of his own and of his wife's clans, from whom he 
receives presents of food and animals for & special feast to be 
held when the period of seclusion is ended and the twins are 
presented to the members of the clans. Should no hospitality 
be offered to the father and no present be given at а place 
when he is making his round of visits, he refuses to enter the 
house and passes on elsewhere. This is regarded by its 
occupants as a loss, because the blessing of increase which 
rests upon the father of twins is not communicated to the 
inhospitable family.” 2 

Among the Basoga, another tribe of the Uganda Protector- 
ate, the birth of twins is ascribed to the intervention of the 
god, Gasani. When such a birth has taken place, a shrine is 
built near the house in which the twins live, and two fowls 
and a basket, containing & few beans, a little sesame, a little 
millet, and some earth from a cross-road, are deposited in the 
shrine, after they have been solemnly offered to the god, 
Gasani. This shrine is the place to which barren women go 
to make offerings to the god, to ask his blessing, and to seek 
the gift of children.? Moreover, in the Central District of 
Busoga, the land of the Вазора, “ when а woman has twins, 
the people to whose clan she belongs do not sow any seed 
until the twins have been brought to the field. А pot of 
cooked grain is set before the children with a cake of sesame 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, The Baganda (London, 1911), pp. 64-72. 
As to the annual festival in honour of Mukasa, see id. pp. 
298 sq. At it the priest of the god gave the blessing to the 
people, their wives, children, cattle, and crops. 

2 Rev. J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu (Cambridge, 1915), 

. 265. 
Ps Rev. J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, p. 249. 
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and all the seed that is to be sown. "The food is eaten by the 
people assembled and afterwards the field із sown in the 
presence of the twins; the plot is then said to be the field of 
the twins. The mother of twins must sow her seed before 
any person of her clan will sow theirs.” 1 

These customs seem clearly to imply that twins and their 
i аге endowed with а special power of quickening the 
seed. 

But though a belief in the fertilizing virtue of twins is 
found among peoples so far apart as the red men of North- 
western America and the black men of Central Africa, it 
would be rash to assume that such a belief is universal or 
even common; on the contrary, it appears to be rare and 
exceptional. Far more usually the birth of twins is viewed 
with horror and dismay as a portent which must be expiated 
by the death of the twins and sometimes by that of the 
mother also. To adduce the evidence at large would be out 
of place here; I will only cite a few instances in which a 
directly contrary influence is ascribed to twins or their 
mother. For example, in Unyoro, a district of the Uganda 
Protectorate, the explorer, Speke, was told by one of his 
men, who was a twin, that “in Ngura, one of the sister 
provinces to Unyanyembé, twins are ordered to be killed 
and thrown into water the moment they are born, lest 
droughts and famines or floods should oppress the land 
Should anyone attempt to conceal twins, the whole family 
would be murdered by the chief."? Among the Nandi of 
British East Africa ‘‘ the birth of twins is looked upon as an 
inauspicious event, and the mother is considered unclean 
for the rest of her life. She is given her own cow and may 
not touch the milk or blood of any other animal. She may 
enter nobody’s house until she has sprinkled a calabash full 
of water on the ground, and she may never cross the threshold 
of a cattle kraal again."* Indeed, if a mother of twins goes 
near the cattle, the Nandi believe that the animals will die.‘ 


-—————— — ——— ——— —— 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, p. 235. 

2 J. H. Speke, Journal of the Discovery of the Source of 
the Nile, ch. xviii. p. 426 (Everyman's Library). 

з A. C. Hollis, The Nandi (Oxford, 1909), p. 68. 

4 C. W. Hobley, Eastern Uganda, an Ethnological Study 
(London, 1902), p. 40. 
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in, among the Bassari of Togo, in Western Africa, women 
who have given birth to twins are not allowed to go into the 
cornfields at the time of sowing and harvest, because it is 
believed that, if they did so, they might spoil the crop. Only 
after such a woman has again been brought to bed and given 
birth to a single child may she once more take part in field 
labour.! Among the natives of Nias, an island to the west 
of Sumatra, the birth of twins is regarded as a misfortune 
which portends failure of the crops, epidemics, sickness among 
the cattle, conflagrations, and other ills; it used, therefore, 
to be customary to expose one or both of the infants and 
leave them to perish ; sometimes, it is said, the mother would 
strangle one of the twins with her own hand.* A German 
missionary reports a case in Nias of a woman who gave birth 
to twins twice in successive years; both sets of children 
were exposed by the father in & tree and left to die; but on 
the second occasion the spirits were supposed to demand 
another victim, so the father bought a slave, a poor young 
man, tied him up near the village beside а river, and killed 
him with his own hand.® 
Thus contrary апа equally baseless, though not equally 
mischievous, are the superstitions of savages touching the 
birth of twins. 


X.—THE MARRIAGE OF PELEUS AND THETIS 
(Apollodorus, І. xiii. 5) 


The story how Peleus won the sea-goddess for his wife has 
its parallel in a modern Cretan tale. It is said that a young 
man, who played the lyre beautifully, was carried off by the 
sea nymphs (Nereids) to their cave, where they listened with 
delight to his music. But he fell in love with one of them, 


1 Н, Klose, Logo unter deutscher Flagge (Berlin, 1899), 

. 510. | 
P. J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan, De Geneeskunde der Menang- 
kabau-Maleters (Amsterdam, 1910), p. 149; td. Die Heil- 
kunde der Niassers (The Hague, 1913), p. 178. Compare 
E. Modigliani, Un Viaggio a Nias (Milan, 1890), p. 555. 

3 А, Fehr, Der Niasser im Leben und Sterben (Barmen, 
1901), pp. 14 sq. 
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and not knowing how to win her for his wife, he asked the 
advice of an old woman who dwelt in his village. She ad- 
vised him to seize his darling by the hair when the hour of 
cock-crow was near, and though she should turn into diverse 
shapes, he was not to be frightened or to let her go, but to 
hold fast till the cocks crew. He took theadvice, and though 
the wild sea-maiden turned into а dog, а serpent, a camel, 
and fire, he held her by the hair till the cocks crew and the 
other sea-maidens vanished. Then she changed back into 
her own beautiful shape and followed him meekly to the 
village. There they lived as man and wife for a year, and 
she bore him a son, but she never spoke a word. Her strange 
silence weighed on him, and in his perplexity he again betook 
him to the old woman, and she gave him a piece of advice, 
which in an unhappy hour he followed. He heated the stove 
and taking up their child in his arms, he threatened to throw 
it into the fire if his wife would not speak to him. At that 
she started up, crying, ‘‘ Leave my child alone, you dog!” 
and snatching the infant from him she vanished before his 
eyes. But as the other Nereids would not receive her back 
among them because she was a mother, she took up her abode 
at a spring not far from the sea-nymphs' cave, and there you 
may see her twice or thrice a year with her baby in her arms.! 

This modern Greek story serves to explain a feature in the 
ancient story which is known only through an incidental 
allusion of Sophocles. In his play Trotlus the poet spoke of 
the marriage of l'eleus and Thetis as voiceless or silent 
(apOdyyous yauous).* In the original form of the tale it is 
probable that the sea-bride of Peleus remained strangely and 
obstinately silent until Peleus detected her in the act of placing 
their child on the fire to make him immortal.? At that sight 
the father cried out, no doubt reproaching his sea-wife for 
murdering, as he supposed, their infant ; and she, offended 
at the interruption and hurt at the unmerited reproach, 
spoke to him once for all, and then, vanishing before his eyes, 
returned to her old home in the sea. This conjecture is 


! B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen (Leipsic, 
1871), pp. 115-117. 

2 Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. iii. 35 (60); The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 255 sq. 

3 See Apollodorus, iii. 13. 6, with the note. 
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partially confirmed by a fragment of Sophocles, in which 
the poet said that Thetis deserted Peleus because she was 
reproached by him.! The silence of the bride in the folk- 
tale is probably to be explained as a reminiscence of a 
custom of imposing silence on brides for some time after 
marriage. For example, among the Tedas of Tibesti, a 
region of the Central Sudan, a bride is shut up after marriage 
for seven days in a special compartment of her husband’s 
house and does not utter a word.? Again, among the 
Wabende, of Lake Tanganyika, a wife does not speak to her 
husband for several days after marriage; she waits till he 
has made her a present.’ 

The story of Peleus and Thetis seems to belong to a 
familiar type of popular tale known as the Swan Maiden type. 
A number of swans are in the habit of divesting themselves 
of their plumage and appearing as beautiful maidens. In 
that temporary state they are seen by a young man, who 
falls in love with one of them, and by concealing the bird’s 
skin, which she has stripped off, he prevents the Swan Maiden 
from resuming her wings and flying away. Thus placed at 
his mercy, she consents to marry him, and for some time they 
live together as husband and wife, and she bears him a child. 
But one day she finds by accident the bird-skin which her 
husband had hidden ; a longing for her old life in the air 
comes over her; she puts ou the feathery coat, and leaving 
husband and child behind, she flies away to return no more. 
The story recurs with many minor variations in many lands. 


! Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 816; 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds, 1068, p. 443, ed. Fr. 
Dübner ; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. А. C. Pearson, 
vol. i. pp. 106 sq. 

2 P. Noel, ** Ethnographie et Anthropologie des Tedas du 
Tibesti,” L’ Anthropologie, xxx. (1920), p. 121. 

з Avon, ** Vie sociale des Wabende au Tanganika,” An- 
thropos, x.-xi. (1915-1916), p. 101. For more instances, see 
Totemism and Exogamy, i. 63, note®, iv. 233-237. Com- 
pare Andrew Lang, Custom and Myth (London, 1884), 
p. 74, “M. Dozon, who has collected the Bulgarian songs, 
says that this custom of prolonged silence on the part of the 
bride is very common in Bulgaria, though it is beginning to 
yield to a sense of the ludicrous." 
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Often the fairy wife is not a bird but a beast, who doffs her 
beast skin to be a human wife for a time, till in like manner 
she discovers the cast skin, and resuming with it her beast 
shape returns to her old life in the woods or the wilderness. 
Sometimes she is a fish or other marine creature, and then 
the resemblance to the story of Peleus and Thetis is parti- 
cularly close, for she comes from the sea to be married as a 
human maid to her human lover, and after the last unhappy 

rting she returns as а fish to dwell with her finny kindred 
in the depths of the sea. To increase the resemblance with 
the tale of Peleus and Thetis, the cause of the parting is 
often some unkindness done to the wife or to her animal 
kinsfolk, or simply some cruel taunt reflecting on her relation- 
ship to the fish or the birds or the beasts. 

For example, ‘‘in the Faró Islands the superstition is 
current that the seal casts off its skin every ninth night, 
assumes & human form, and dances and amuses itself like 
a human being until it resumes its skin, and again becomes 
a seal, It once happened that a man, passing during one of 
these transformations, and seeing the skin, took possession 
of it, when the seal, which was a female, not finding her skin 
to creep into, was obliged to continue in a human form, and 
being a comely person, the man made her his wife, had several 
children by her, and they lived happily together, until, after 
а lapse of several years, she chanced to find her hidden skin, 
which she could not refrain from creeping into, and so 
became а seal again."! А similar notion prevailed among 
the people of Shetland regarding mermaids, about whom it 
is said that **they dwell among the fishes, in the depth of 
the ocean, in habitations of pearl and coral; that they : 
resemble human beings, but greatly excel them in beauty. 
When they wish to visit the upper world, they put on the 
ham or garb of some fish, but woe to those who lose their 
ham, for then are all hopes of return annihilated, and they 
must stay where they are.... It has also happened that 
earthly men have married mermaids, having taken possession 
of their ham, and thus got them into their power." ? 


! B. Thorpe, Northern Mythology (London, 1851-1852), 
ii. 173. i 

2 B. Thorpe, l.c., referring to Hibbert’s Shetland, quoted 
by Faye, pp. 60, 61. 
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Again, in the Pelew Islands, in the Pacific, they tell how 
a man used to hang bowls on palm-trees to collect the palm- 
wine which oozed from incisions in the trunks. Every night 
he examined the bowls, but every night he found that they. 
had been emptied by somebody. So he set himself to watch, 
and one night he saw a fish come out of the sea, lay aside 
its tail, and then in human shape climb a palm-tree. The 
man snatched up the tail, and taking it home with him hung 
it up in the storeroom. Next morning when he went to the 
palm-tree to collect the wine, he found а woman under the 
tree, who called out to him that she was naked and begged 
him to bring her an apron. They returned to his house 
together, and the unknown woman became his wife. She 
bore him а child, who grew up to be a very beautiful maiden. 
But one day, in her husband's absence, she received a visit 
from some chiefs. - For their entertainment she needed the 
pestle with which to mash sweet potatoes, and searching for 
it in the storeroom she discovered her old tail. At sight of 
it a great longing for her old home came over her. She told 
her daughter to cleave to her father if she herself were long 
&way, and that same evening she secretly took down the 
tail, ran to the beach, and plunged into the sea.! 

The stories of ** Beauty and the Beast" and ‘‘Cupid and 
Psyche" belong to the same type of tale, though in them it 
is the husband and not the wife who is the fairy spouse and 
is liable to vanish away from his mortal wife whenever she 
offends him by breaking some rule, the observance of which 
he had enjoined on her as a condition of their wedded bliss.? 


1 J. Kubary, ‘“ Die Religion der Pelauer," in A. Bastian’s 
Allerlei aus Volks- und Menschenkunde (Berlin, 1888), i. 
60 sq. The Kwakiutl story of Chief of the Ancients and his 
wife Salmon-Maker is another instance of this class of tales. 
See above, pp. 379 sq. 

з As to these stories, see Theodor Benfey, Pantschatantra 
(Leipsic, 1859), i. 254 sqg.; А. Lang, Custom and Myth 
(London, 1884), pp. 64 sqq.; S. Baring.Gould, Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages (London, 1884), pp. 561 segq.; 
W. A. Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, i. 182 aqq. ; 
E. Cosquin, Contes populaires de Lorraine, ii. 215 899. ; 
E. 8. Hartland, The Science of Fairy Tales (London, 1891), 
pp. 255 sqq.; Miss M. К. Cox, Introduction to Folk-lore, 
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The folk-lore element in the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis was fully recognized and clearly brought out by 
W. Mannhardt 1u his admirable study of the Peleus saga. 
He was probably right in holding that the modern Cretan 
story} is not а reminiscence of the story of the marriage of 
Thetis, but an independent folk-tale, of which the Peleus 
and Thetis story was merely а localized version.? 


XI—PHAETHON AND THE CHARIOT OF THE SuN 


(Apollodorus її. xiv. 3) 


Some Indian tribes of North-western America tell а story 
which bears a close resemblance to the story of Phaethon 
and the chariot of the Sun, his father. The tale of Phaethon 
is related most fully by Ovid. According to the poet, the 
sea-nymph, Clymene, daughter of Tethys, bore а воп, 
Phaethon, to the Sun. When the lad grew up, he one day 
boasted of his illustrious parentage to а companion, who 


New Edition (London, 1904), pp. 120 sqq. ; Totemism and 
Exogamy, ii. 205 sq., 565-571, iii. 60-64; The Dying God, 
pp. 124-131. To the stories of this type quoted or referred to 
in these passages add K. Stack and Sir Charles Lyall, The 
Mikirs (London, 1908), pp. 55 sqq. ; А. Playfair, The Garos 
(London, 1909), pp. 123 sqq. ; S. Endle, The Kacháris (Lon- 
don, 1911), pp. 119 594. ; R. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea 
(Berlin, 1911), iii. 564 sqq. ; №. Adriani en А. С. Kruijt, De 


for the Advancement of Science, held at Hobart, Tasmania, 
in January, 1892, p. 731 ; [D.] Macdonald, ** The mythology 
of the Efatese,” Report of the Seventh Meeting of the Austra- 
lasian Association for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Sydney, 1898, pp. 765—767 ; Elsdon Best, "' Maori Folk-lore,” 
Report of the Tenth Meeting of the Australasian Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held at Dunedin, 1904, pp. 
450 sq. 

1 See above, pp. 383 sq. 

2 See his Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, pp. 60 sqq. 
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ridiculed the notion and told Phaethon that he was a fool to 
believe such а cock-and-bullstory. In great distress Phaethon 
repaired to his mother and begged her to tell him truly 
whether his father was really the Sun or not. His mother 
reassured him on this point. Stretching her arms towards 
the Sun, she solemnly swore that the great luminary was 
indeed his father; but if he had any lingering doubts on the 
question, she advised him to apply to the Sun himself. “ You 
can easily do so," she said. ‘‘ The house of the Sun, from 
which he rises, is near our land. Go and question the Sun 
himself." So Phaethon journeyed to the house of the Sun 
&nd found the deity clad in purple and seated on & throne 
resplendent with emeralds in the midst of а gorgeous palace. 
At first the youth could not bear the fierce light that beat on 
him, 80 he halted afar off. But the god received him kindly, 
апа freely acknowledged him as his truly begotten son. 
More than that, he promised by the Stygian marsh to grant 
him any boon he might ask. 'Thus encouraged, Phaethon 
requested to be allowed to drive the Sun's chariot for a single 
day. The Sun, foreseeing the fatal consequences of granting 
the request, endeavoured to dissuade his son from the 
hazardous enterprise, by pointing out its difficulties and 
dangers. But allin vain; the rash youth insisted, and bound 
by his oath the deity had no choice but to comply. Even as 
they talked, the rosy light of dawn flushed the eastern sky, 
the starry host fled away, with Lucifer bringing up the rear, 
and the horned moon grew pale. There was no time to 
delay. The Sun commanded the Hours to yoke the horses, 
and forth from their stalls clattered the fire-breathing steeds. 
As Phaethon prepared to mount the car, his Heavenly Sire 
invested him with his own beamy crown, and sighing, said : 
" Spare the whip, my boy, and use the reins; the horses 
need to. be held in rather than urged to speed. Drive not too 
high, or you will kindle the celestial vault; drive not too low, 
or you will set the earth on fire. The middle is the safest 
course." But the father's warnings were wasted on his 
imprudent son. Once started on his mad career, Phaethon 
soon lost all control of the horses, which, not feeling the 
master's hand, quickly ran wild, dragging the chariot out of 
its course, now to the icy north, now to the torrid south, now 
high, now low, now crashing into the fixed stars and colliding 
with the constellations, now brushing the earth and setting 
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it all on flame. ‘The forests blazed, the rivers boiled and 
steamed: the Ethiopians, who had been fair before, were 
scorched and blackened in the heat: the Nile in terror hid 
his head, dry was his channel, and his seven mouths were 
choked with dust; and southward an arid desert stretched 
far in the waste Sudan. Heaven and earth might have 
perished in one vast conflagration if the Omnipotent Father 
himself, the mighty Jove, had not hurled a thunderbolt from 
the zenith and struck dead the helpless charioteer. Down, 
down he crashed, his burning hair streaming behind him like 
the trail of light left by a falling star; so he dropped plump 
into the waters of the Eridanus, which laved his charred and 
smoking limbs. There the Naiads of the West buried his 
mangled remains, and over his grave they set a stone with 
an inscription recording his ambitious attempt and its dis- 
astrous issue. ! 

The corresponding story as told by the Bella Coola Indians 
of British Columbia runs as follows : 

A young woman had been married against her will by a - 
man of the name of Stump. But their connubial bliss was 
short, for Stump's hair was full of toads and he expected his 
wife to pick them out for him. "This was more than she could 
bear, and she fled, pursued by the too faithful Stump. He 
gained on her, but she delayed his pursuit by throwing over 
her shoulder successively a bladder full of liquid, a comb, and 
a grindstone. The liquid turned into a lake, the comb into a 
thicket, and the grindstone into а great mountain, which 
carried her up to heaven. . There she came to the house of 
the Sun, and peeping in through а chink she saw the Sun 
sitting inside in the likeness of a man. Не said, '* Come in ” ; 
but the doorway was blazing with fire and she hung back. 
The Sun told «ег to jump through the fire. She did so and 
entered the house safely. After her up came Stump, and 
endeavouring to pass the fiery doorway was consumed in the 
flames. The woman now lived in a corner of the house of the 
Sun, and after а while she gave birth to а boy, the son of the 
Sun. His name was Totqoaya. He was very ugly, and his 
face was covered with sores. In time his mother longed to 
return to her father on earth; so, instructed by the Sun, 
she took her boy on her back and walked down the eyelashes 


1 Ovid, Metamorph. i. 750-ii. 328. а 
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.of the Sun, which are the sunbeams, till she came in the 
evening to her father's house. Her parents and friends were 
very glad to see her. 

" The next morning the boy went out of the house, and 
began to play with the other children, who made fun of him. 
Then he told them that his father was the Sun; but they 
merely laughed at him, until he grew very angry. Then he 
told his mother that he intended to return to his father in 
heaven. He made & great many arrows and & bow, went 
outside, and began to shoot his arrows upward. The first 
one struck the sky. The second one struck the notch of the 
first one. And thus he.continued until а chain of arrows 
was formed which reached the ground. Then he climbed ир; 
and after reaching heaven, he went into the Sun's house. 
There he said, * Father, I wish to take your place to-morrow.’ 
The Sun consented, but said, * Take care that you do not burn 
the people. I use only one torch in the morning, and increase 
the number of torches until noon. In the afternoon I 
extinguish the torches one by one.’ On the following 
morning the boy took his father’s torches and went along the 
path of the Sun; but very soon he lighted all the torches. 
It became very hot on the earth. The woods began to burn, 
and the rocks to crack, and many people died. But his 
mother waved her hands, and thus kept her own house cool. 
The people who had entered her house were safe. When 
the Sun saw what the boy was doing, he caught him and threw 
him down to the earth, and said, ‘ Henceforth you shall be 
the mink.’ ’’! 

The story is told, with variations of details, by the Kwakiutl 
Indians of British Columbia as follows : 


1 Franz Boas, The Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians 
[New York] (1898), pp. 100-103 (Memoirs of the American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. ii, The Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition). For another version of the Bella 
Coolan story, see Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der 
Nord-Pacifischen Küste Amerikas (Berlin, 1895), p. 246. 
In this other version the Sun says to his son Totyoaya, ‘I 
am old. Henceforth carry the sun in my place. But take 
care. Со straight on, bend not down, else will the earth 
burn." The catastrophe follows as before, and the American 
Phaethon is finally turned, as before, into a mink. 
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“ The future mother of Born-to-be-the-Sun was weaving - 
wool, facing the rear of the house. Then the sun was in the 
sky, and the sun was shining through the holes in the house ; 
апа the rays struck her back while she sat facing the rear of 
the house, on her bed. Thus she became pregnant. There 
was no husband of this woman. She gave birth, and Born- 
to-be-the-Sun (Mink) became. a child. Therefore it had 
immediately the name Born-to-be-the-Sun, because it was 
known that its mother became pregnant’ by the sun shining 
on her back. 

“ The Born-to-be-the-Sun was fighting with his friend 
Bluebird. Then Bluebird made fun of Born-to-be-the-Sun 
because he had no father. Then Born-to-be-the-Sun cried 
in the house to his mother, telling his mother that he was 
called an orphan because he had no father. Therefore his 
mother said to him that his father was the Sun. 

* Immediately Born-to-be-the-Sun said he would go and 
visit his father. Then his mother made a request of the 
uncle of Born-to-be-the-Sun: ‘ Make arrows for this child, 
that he may go and see his father.’ He made four arrows 
for him. Then Born-to-be-the-Sun shot one of the arrows 
upward. It is said it struck our sky. Then he shot another 
one upward. It struck the nock of the one that he had shot 
upward first ; then again another one, and it hit the end of 
his arrow. His arrows came down sticking together. Then 
he shot the last one, and it hit the end of the one he had shot 
before. They came to the ground. 

“ Then the mother of Born-to-be-the-Sun took the end of 
the arrows and shook them, and they became a rope. Then 
she cautioned her child, (saying,) ‘Don’t be foolish at the place 
where you are going.’ Thus Born-to-be-the-Sun was told 
by his mother. Then Born-to-be-the-Sun climbed the rope, 
going upward. He went to visit his father. He arrived, 
and went through to the upper side of thesky. Then Born-to- 
be-the-Sun sat on the ground next to his father’s house. 
Then Born-to-be-the-Sun was seen by a boy. Then he was 
asked by the boy, ‘ Why are you sitting there?’ ‘I came to 
see my father.’ Then the boy entered, and reported to the 
chief, ‘ This boy sitting on the ground near the house comes 
to see his father.’ ‘ Ah, ah, ah! indeed! I obtained him by 
shining through. Go ask him if he will come in.’ 

“ Then the boy went out and called Born-to-be-the-Sun. | 
Born-to-be-the-Sun entered and sat down. Immediately he 
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was taken care of by his father. ' Thank you, child, that you 
will change feet with me. I have tried not to be tired from 
walking to and fro every day. Now you shall go, child.' 
Thus said the chief to his son. 7 

“Then he was cautioned by his father. ‘ Don't walk fast 
where you are walking along. Don’t look right down to 
those below us, else you will do mischief.' 'Then he dressed 
him up with his ear-ornaments. Then he put on his mask. 
Then he walked on the trail that was pointed out. He walked 
along. ' My dear master, don't sweep too much when you 
are walking along. Don’t show yourself [through] entirely 
when you are peeping through.’ Then he started in the 
morning. He passed noon. Then in the afternoon the sun 
was warm. Then he desired to peep through. He swept 
away his aunts (the clouds). Already this world began to 
burn. There was noise of the cracking of mountains, and 
the sea began to boil. 'The trees of the mountains caught 
fire. Therefore there are no good trees on the mountains, 
and therefore the rocks are cracked. 

“That was the reason of the fury of Born-to-be-the-Sun's 
father. The chief pursued his child. He reached him when the 
sun was not low. Then the clothing of Born-to-be-the-Sun 
was taken away. ‘Is that what I told you? You have come 
only once.’ Born-to-be-the-Sun was just taken by the neck 
by his father, and was thrown through the hole. Born-to-be- 
` the-Sun came down. A canoe was paddling along, and came 
right to Born-to-be-the-Sun. ‘Is this our chief, Born-to-be- 
the-Sun, floating about ?' Then he raised his head on the 
water when they touched him with the paddle. Born-to-be- 
the-Sun awoke and puffed. ‘ Indeed, I have been asleep on 
the water a long time. He went ashore and went inland." 


1 Franz Boas Kwakiutl Tales (New York and Leyden, 
1910), pp. 123, 125, 127 (Columbia University Contributions to 
Anthropology, vol. ii.). For a briefer Kwakiutl version of 
the story, see Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord- 
Pacifischen Küste Amerikas, p. 157. In this latter version 
there is no mention of the mother of the son of the Sun, but 
the narrator describes how the Sun's ear-rings апа nose-plug 
were made of glittering haliotis shell, and how, when his son 
wore these borrowed ornaments, the light flashed from them 
so fiercely that it caused the rocks to split and the water to 
boil. 
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The story is told more briefly, but in similar form, by the 
Tlatlasikoala, the Awikyenoq, and the Heiltsuk Indians of 
British Columbia. In the first of these three versions the 
Sun, as in Ovid's narrative, warns his son to go neither too 
high nor too low, for otherwise it would be either too cold or 
too hot on earth.! . 

Whether the remarkable resemblances between the Greek 
and the Indian versions of the tale are to be explained as due 
to independent invention or to European influence, is а ques- 
tion which, so far as I know, there is no evidence to determine, 
апа on which therefore 16 would be rash to pronounce an 
opinion. In the Indian versions the unlucky hero always 
appears, sooner or later, as a mink, an animal about which the 
Indians of this part of America tell many stories. I have 
spoken of the Greek version of the story because it is probable 
that Ovid drew the main outlines of his narrative from Greek 
originals, though doubtless many of the picturesque particulars 
with which he embellished it are due to the poet's own imagi- 
nation. But the more we compare the Metamorphoses with the 
parallel stories in extant Greek literature, the more, I think, 
we shall be inclined to admire his learning and the fidelity 
with which he followed his sources, always, however, em- 
broidering their usually plain substance with the many- 
coloured threads of his exuberant fancy. 


XII.—TuEg Vow or [IDOMENEUS 
(Apollodorus, Epitome, ут. 10) 


Apollodorus tells us that while Idomeneus, king of Crete, 
was &way with his army at the siege of Troy, his wife Meda 
&t home was debauched by a certain Leucus, who afterwards 
murdered her and her daughter, and, having seduced ten cities 
of Crete from their allegiance, made himself lord of the island 
and expelled the lawful king Idomeneus when, on his return 
from Troy, he endeavoured to reinstate himself in the kingdom. 
The same story is told, almost in the same words, by Tzetzes, 
who doubtless here, as in so many places, drew his information 


1 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Küste Amerikas, pp. 173, 215 sq., 234, 
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direct from Apollodorus. The exile of Idomeneus is men- 
tioned by Virgil, who says that the king, driven from his 
ancestral dominions, settled in the Sallentine land, & district 
of Calabria at the south-eastern extremity of Italy.? The 
poet says nothing about the cause of the king's exile; but 
his old commentator Servius explains it by a story which differs 
entirely from the account given by Apollodorus. "The story is 
this. When Idomeneus, king of Crete, was returning home after 
the destruction of Troy, he was caught in & storm and vowed 
to sacrifice to Neptune whatever should first meet him ; it 
chanced that the first to meet him was his own son, and 
Idomeneus sacrificed him or, according to others, only wished 
or attempted to do 80; subsequently a pestilence broke out, 
апа the people, apparently regarding it as а divine judgment 
on their king's cruelty, banished him the realm.* The same 
story is repeated almost in the same words by the First апа 
Second Vatican Mythographers, who clearly here, as in many 
places, either copied Servius or borrowed from the same 
source which he followed. But on one point the First 
Vatican Mythographer presents an interesting variation ; 
for according to him it was not his son but his daughter whom 
the king first met and sacrificed, or attempted to sacrifice. 
A similar story of a rash vow is told of a certain Maeander, 
son of Cercaphus and Anaxibia, who gave his name to the 
. river Maeander. It is recorded of him that, being at war with 
the people of Pessinus in Phrygia, he vowed to the Mother of 
the Gods that, if he were victorious, he would sacrifice the first 
person who should congratulate him on his triumph. Оп his 
return the first who met and congratulated him was his son 
Archelaus, with his mother and sister. In fulfilment of his 
vow, Maeander sacrificed them at the altar, and thereafter, 
broken-hearted at what he had done, threw himself into the 


1 Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 384-386, compare Schol. 
on td. 1093. 

з Virgil, Аел. iii. 121 8q., 400 sq. ; compare id., xi. 264 sq. 

* Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 121 and on xi. 264. The 
two passages supplement each other on some points, and in 
the text I have combined them. 

4 Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. Н. Bode, 
vol i. pp. 59, 145 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 195; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 210). 
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river, which before had been called Anabaenon, but which 
henceforth was named Maeander after him. The story is 
told by the Pseudo-Plutarch, who cites as his authorities 
Timolaus, in the first book of his treatise on Phrygia, and 
Agathocles the Samian, in his work, The Constitution of 
Pessinus.! 

In this last story, according to the only possible inter- 
pretation of the words,? Maeander clearly intended from the 
outset to offer а human sacrifice, though he had not antici- 
pated that the victims would be his son, his daughter, and his 
wife. Similarly in the parallel Israelitish legend of Jephthah's 
vow it seems that Jephthah purposed to sacrifice à human 
victim, though he did not expect that the victim would be his 
daughter : “ And Jephthah vowed а vow unto the Lord, and 
said, If thou wilt indeed deliver the children of Ammon into 
mine hand, then it shall be, that whosoever cometh forth of 
the doors of my house to meet me, when I return in peace 
from the children of Ammon, he shall be the Lord’s, and I will 
offer him up for à burnt offering."3 For so the passage runs 
in the Hebrew original,‘ in the Septuagint,5 and in the Vulgate 
and so it has been understood by the best modern com- 
mentators. In the sequel Jephthah did to his daughter 


1 Pseudo-Plutarch, De fluviis, ix. 1. 

3 э ато тї Mntpl trav 0edv, àv eyxparhs yévnrat тїз viis, 
ioe Tbv трӧтоу айтф cvuyxapévra [éxl] vrais dvdpayablas 
Tpórata фёроуті. 3 Judges, xi. 30 sq. 

* Judges, хі. 31, ‘NNR? ma NM wm WN xvm mm 


2 wry. 
5 ка) #ттал ó éxmopevduevos bs kv ё&еАӨ ать тїз бираз Tov 
ofkov pov eis ouvdyrnoly pov... &volaw abtdv óAokabTwpa. 

6 Quicumque primus Dunt egressus de foribus domus 
meae, mihique occurrerit... eum holocaustum offeram 
Domno. 

1 J. S. Black (The Smaller Cambridge Bible for ее 
1892), G. W. Thatcher (The Century Bible, n.d.), G 
Moore (The International Commentary, Second naic, 
1903), G. A. Cooke (The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges, 1913), C. F. Burney (1918). Professor G. F. Moore 
observes, ‘That a human victim is intended is, in fact, as 
plain as words can make it; the language is inapplicable to 
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according to his vow,' in other words he consummated the 
sacrifice. “ Early Arabian religion before Mohammed 
furnishes а parallel: ‘Al-Mundhir [king of al-Hirah| had 
made а vow that on a certain day in each year he would 
sacrifice the first person he saw; ‘Abid came in sight on the 
unlucky day, and was accordingly killed, and the altar smeared 
with his blood.’ ” 2 

Similar vows meet us in folk-tales. Thus in a German story 
from Hesse we read how a man, setting out on a long journey, 
promised his three daughters to bring back a present for each, 
whatever they should desire. The youngest of them, his 
favourite child, asked him to bring back а singing, soaring 
lark. On his way through a forest, he saw а singing, soaring 
lark perched on the top of а tree, and he called to his servant 
to climb up and catch the bird. But as he approached the 
tree, & lion leaped from under it, saying that he would devour 
whoever tried to steal his singing, soaring lark. The man 
prayed the lion to spare his life and to take а large sum of 
money instead. But the animal replied, * Nothing can save 
thee, unless thou wilt promise to give me for my own what 
first meets thee on thy return home; but if thou wilt do 
that, I will grant thee thy life, and thou shalt have the bird 
for thy daughter, into the bargain." The man accepted the 
offer, and on his return home the first who met him was his 
youngest and dearest daughter, who came running up, kissed 
and embraced him, and when she saw that he had brought 
with him a singing, soaring lark, she was beside herself with 
joy. But her father wept and said, ' My dearest child, I 
have bought the little bird dear. In return for it I have 
been obliged to promise thee to & savage lion, and when he 
has thee, he will tear thee in pieces and devour thee." But 
the brave damsel, like Jephthah's daughter, consoled her 
sorrowful father, saying that he must keep his word, and 
that she would go to the lion and try to mollify him. The story 
ends happily, for the lion turned out to be no real lion but an 


— — 


an animal, and a vow to offer the first sheep or goat that 
he comes across—not to mention the possibility of an unclean 
animal—is trivial to absurdity.” 

1 Judges, xi. 39. 

2 G. A. Cooke, on Judges, xi. 31, quoting Lyall, Ancient 
Arabian Poetry, p. xxviii. 
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enchanted prince, who married the girl, and after а series of 
adventures the two lived happily together.! 

A similar tale is reported from Lorraine. Its substance is 
as follows : Once upon a time there was a man who had three 
daughters. One day he told them that he was setting out on 
& journey and promised to bring each of them back a present, 
whatever they pleased. The youngest, whom he loved the 
best, said she would like to have the talking rose. So one 
day on his travels the man came to a fine castle from which 
issued а sound of voices speaking and singing. Оп entering 
the castle he found himself in а courtyard, in the middle of 
which was а rose-bush covered with roses. It was the roses 
which he had heard speaking and singing. © At last," thought 
he, “ I have found the talking rose." He was just about to 
pluck one of the roses, when а white wolf ran at him, crying, 
“ Who gave you leave to enter my castle and to pluck my roses? 
You shall be punished with death. All who intrude here must 
die." The poor man offered to give back the talking rose, if 
only the white wolf would lét him go. At first the wolf would 
not consent, but, on hearing that the man's daughter had 
begged for the talking rose, he said, “ Look here. I will 
pardon you, and more than that I will let you keep the rose, 
but on one condition: it is that you will bring me the first 
person you meet on returning home." The poor man promised 
and went away back to his own country. The first person 
he saw on entering his house was his youngest daughter. 
“ Ah, my daughter," said he, “ what а sad journey!" © Have 
you not found the talking rose ? " quoth she. “І found it,” 
quoth he, “ to my sorrow. In the castle of the white wolf I 
found it, and I must die." When he explained to her that 
the white wolf had granted him his life on condition of his 
bringing the first person he should meet on entering his house, 
she bravely declared herself ready to go with him. So together 
they came to the castle. There the white wolf received them 
very civilly and assured them that he would do them no harm. 
** This castle,” said he, “ belongs to the fairies; we who dwell 
in it are all fairies; I myself am condemned to be a white 
wolf by day. If you keep the secret, it will go well with you.” 
That night the white wolf appeared to the maiden in her 


! Grimm’s Household Tales, No. 88 (vol. ii. pp. 5-10 of 
Margaret Hunt's translation). 
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chamber in the form of а handsome gentleman and promised 
that, if only she followed his directions, he would marry her 
апа make her his queen, and she should be mistress of the 
castle. All went well till one day the girl received a visit from 
one of her sisters, and, yielding to her importunity, revealed 
the wondrous secret. А frightful howl at once rang through 
the castle; the maiden started up affrighted, but hardly 
had she passed the doorway when the white wolf fell dead at 
her feet. She now rued her fatal compliance, but it was too 
late, and she was wretched for the rest of her life.! 

So in а Lithuanian story we read of а king who had three 
fair daughters, but the youngest was the fairest of them all. 
Once on a time the king wished to go on business to Wilna, 
there to engage a maid who would look after his royal house- 
hold, sweep the rooms, and feed the pigs. But his youngest 
daughter told him that she needed no maid-servant, for she 
would herself discharge these domestic duties, if only he brought 
her back from Wilna а mat woven of living flowers. бо the 
king went to Wilna and bought presents for his two elder 
daughters, but though he séarched the whole town and went 
into every shop, he could not find а mat woven of living 
flowers. His way home led him through a forest, and there 
in the wood; а few miles from his castle, what should he see 
but а white wolf sitting by the side of the path with а hood of 
living flowers on his head. The king said to the coachman, 
“ Get down from the box, and fetch me that hood." But 
the white wolf opened his mouth and said, “ My lord and 
king, you may not get the flowery hood for nothing." The 
king asked him, “ What would you have? І will gladly load 
you with treasures in return for the hood." But the wolf 
answered, * I want not your treasures. Promise to give me 
whatever you shall first meet. In three days I will come to 
your castle to fetch it." The king thought to himself, ‘ It is 
still a long way to home. І am quite sure to meet some wild 
beast or bird. ГІ promise it." And so he did. Then he 
drove away with the flowery hood in the carriage, and on the 
whole way home he met just nothing at all. But no sooner 
had he entered the courtyard of his castle than his youngest 
daughter came forth to meet him. The king and likewise the 
queen wept bitter tears. Their daughter asked, “ Father and 


1 E. Cosquin, Contes populaires de Lorraine (Paris, n.d.), 
ii. 215-217. 
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mother, why do you weep so?" Нег father answered, 
* Alas, I have promised you to a white wolf; in three days he 
will come to the castle, and you must go with him." биге 
enough the white wolf came on the third day and carried off 
the princess to his castle; for he was really & prince who was 
a wolf by day, but put off the wolf skin by night and appeared 
in his true form as а handsome young man. After а series 
of adventures, in the course of which the wolf-skin is burnt 
by the mother of the princess and the prince in consequence 
disappears for а time, the rediscovered and now transformed 
prince marries the princess in his fine castle.! ! 

In а Tyrolese story of the same type, а merchant, setting 
out on his travels, asks his three daughters what he shall bring 
them back from the city. The youngest asks him to bring 
her a leaf that dances, sings, and plays. In the city, as usual, 
he buys the presents for his elder daughters but cannot find 
the leaf on which his youngest daughter had set her heart. 
However, on his way home he comes to a palace with a 
beautiful garden; and in the middle of the garden is a tree 
on which all the leaves are dancing and singing and playing 
delightfully. Thinking that one of these leaves is just the 
thing his daughter wants, he plucks one ; but no sooner has he 
done so than & great serpent appears and says: '' Since you 
have taken а leaf, I demand of you that you send me within 
three days the first person whom you shall meet at home. 
Woe to you if you do not!" With a foreboding of evil he 
goes home, and the first person that meets him there is his 
youngest daughter. ‘ Father," she asks, ‘ have you brought 
the leaf ?" “І have," he answers sadly, “ but it will cost 
you dear." He then tells her on what condition he had re- 
ceived the leaf from the serpent. But his daughter goes cheer- 
fully to the serpent, who, as usual, turns out to be an enchanted 
nobleman. Dancing with him at the wedding of her. sisters, 
the young lady inadvertently treads on his tail and crushes 
it ; this suffices to break the spell: he turns into a handsome 
young man in her arms: the two are married, and he intro- 
duces his bride to his noble and overjoyed parents.? 


1 А, Leskien und К. Brugman, Litauische Volkslieder 
und Märchen (Strasbourg, 1882), No. 23, pp. 438-443. 

2 Chr. Schneller Märchen und Sagen aus Walschtirol 
(Innsbruck, 1867), No. 25, pp. 63-65. 
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А Hanoverian story relates how once upon a time a king had 
three daughters, but the youngest was the apple of his eye. 
Setting out one day to make some purchases at the yearly 
fair, he asked his daughters what presents he should bring 
them back. The youngest asked for a tinkling lion-leaf.! 
At the fair the king easily bought the presents for his elder 
daughters, but do what he would, he could not find the tink- 
ling lion-leaf. Riding dejectedly home, he had to traverse 
a wide, wide wood, and in the wood he came to a great birch- 
tree, and under the birch-tree lay a great black poodle 
dog. Seeing the king so sad, the poodle asked him what ailed 
him, and on learning the cause of his sadness the dog said, 
* [ can help you. The tinkling lion-leaf grows on this very 
tree, and you shall have it if in а year and а day from now you 
will give me what to-day shall first come out of your house to 
meet you." The king thought to himself, ‘‘ What should that 
be but my dog?” So he gave his word. Then the poodle 
wagged his tail, climbed up the birch-tree, broke the leaf 
off with his paw, and gave it to the king, who took it and rode 
merrily home. But when he came near the house, his youngest 
daughter sprang joyfully out to meet him. Struck with horror 
he pushed her from him., She wept*and thought, '* What can 
be the matter that my father thus repels ше?” And she 
went and complained to her mother. The queen asked her 
husband why he had so treated his youngest daughter; but 
he would not tell her, and for a whole year he continued in the 
dumps and pined away. At last, when the year was all but up, 
he let the cat out of the bag. At first the queen was thunder- 
struck, but soon she pulled herself together, and concerted with 
her husband & device to cheat the black poodle by palming 
off the goose-girl instead of their daughter on him when he 
came to fetch away the princess. The deception succeeded 
at first, but when the poodle had carried off the goose-girl 
to the wood, he detected the fraud and brought her back. 
A second time а false princess was fobbed off on him, and а 
second time detected. At last the parents had, amid the 
loud lamentation of the courtiers, to give up their real daughter 
to the black poodle, who led her away апа lodged her, all 
alone, in a little cottage in the depth of a great forest. There 


1 Ein klinkesklankes Lowesblatt. I am not sure of the 
meaning. 
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she learned from an old hag that the poodle was an enchanted 
prince, the cottage an enchanted castle, the wood an en- 
‘chanted city, and the wild beasts enchanted men, and 
that every day at midnight the black poodle stripped off his 
shaggy hide and became an ordinary man. Following the 
directions of the hag, the princess waited till the third night, 
and when the enchanted prince had laid aside the black dog- 
skin and was fast asleep, she got hold of the skin and threw 
it on the fire. That broke the spell. The prince now appeared 
before her eyes in his true, his handsome form; the cottage 
turned into a palace, the wood into a city, and the wild beasts 
into men and women. The prince and princess were married, 
and at the wedding feast the bride showed great honour to 
the old hag, who thereupon blessed her and, vanishing away, 
was never seen or heard of again.4 

Two stories of the same general type have been recorded in 
Schleswig-Holstein. In one of them a king has three daughters, 
and when he is about to set out on a journey he asks them 
what presents he should bring them back. The eldest daughter 
wished for a golden spinning-wheel, the second for a golden 
reel, and the youngest for a golden jingle-jangle.* When the 
king had procured the golden spinning-wheel and the golden 
reel, and was about to set out for home, he was very sad, 
for he did not know how to get a golden jingle-jangle. While 
he sat and wept, an old man came up to him and inquired 
the cause of his sorrow. On hearing it he said, “ The golden 
jingle-jangles are on a great tall tree in the forest, and а big bear 
watches over them; but if you promise the bear something, 
he will give you one." So the king went and found the big 
bear under the big tree, and begged him to let him have a 
golden jingle-jangle. The bear answered, '* You shall have a 
golden jingle-jangle if you will give me whatever first meets 
me in your castle.” The king consented, and the bear 
promised to come next morning to the castle and bring the 
golden jingle-jangle. But when the bear appeared in the castle 
next morning, whoshould first meet him but the king’s youngest 
daughter ? The bear would have carried her off at once, but 
the king was sore troubled and said to the bear, “ Go away ; 


1 Carl und Theodor Colshorn, Märchen und Sagen (Han- 
over, 1854), No. 20, pp. 64-69. 
2 ** Einen goldenen Klingelklangel.? 
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she will soon follow you." But instead of his own daughter 
the king dressed up the shepherd's daughter and sent her to 
the bear, who detected the fraud and returned her to the 
king. The same thing happened to the swineherd's daughter, 
whom the king next attempted to palm off on the bear instead 
of the princess. Last of all the king was forced to send his 
youngest daughter, and with her the bear was content. 
Afterwards the bear brought her back on a visit to her father's 
castle and danced with her there. In the dance she trod 
heavily on one of his paws, and immediately he was changed 
into a rich and handsome prince and took her to wife.! 

Another story, recorded in Schleswig-Holstein, relates how 
a king lost his way and wandered in a great forest, till a little 
black man appeared and offered to guide him home if the king 
would promise to give him whatever should first come out of 
the king’s house to meet him. The king accepted the offer, and 
on his return to the castle the first to run out to meet him was 
his daughter. He told her with tears of his promise ; but she 
answered, “ Since I have been the means of saving your life, 
I will willingly go away thither.” Accordingly she is fetched 
away by a white wolf, who, as usual, turns out to be an en- 
chanted prince, and marries her as soon as the spell which 
bound him is broken. 3 

In a German story of the same type a nobleman loses his 
way in a wood and meets a poodle who promises to guide him 
home if the nobleman will give the poodle whatever on his 
return should first come forth from the nobleman's house to 
meet him. As usual, the nobleman's daughter is the first to 
come forth to meet him ; and, as usual, the seeming calamity 
ends in the girl's marriage with a prince.’ 

Similarly in а Swedish story we hear of а king who had three 
daughters, but he loved the youngest best of all. One day he 
lost his way in the forest, and, whichever way he turned, he 
always met а man in a grey cloak, who said to him, “ If you 
would make your way out of the forest, you must give me the 


1 К, Müllenhoff, Sagen Märchen und Lieder der Herzog- 
thiimer Schleswig-Holstein und Lauenburg (Kiel, 1845), 
pp. 384 sq. 

? K. Müllenhoff, op. cit. pp. 385-388. 

P. Zaunert, Deutsche Märchen seit Grimm (Jena, 1919), 
pp. 303 sgq. 
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first living thing that meets you at your home-coming." The 
king thought to himself, “ That will be my greyhound as 
usual’’; so he promised. But it was his youngest and dearest 
daughter who met him first. The king sent his two elder 
daughters, one after the other, into the forest; but the man 
in the grey cloak sent them both back with rich presents. 
At last the king sent his youngest daughter, and after various 
&dventures she was happily wedded to the man in the grey 
cloak, who, as usual, turned out to be an enchanted prince or 
nobleman, the owner of a fine castle. 1 

Thus in most of the folk-tales the rash vow turns out 
fortunately for the victim, who, instead of being sacrificed 
or killed, obtains a princely.husband and wedded bliss. Yet 
we may suspect that these happy conclusions were simply 
devised by the story-teller for the sake of pleasing his hearers, 
and that in real life the custom, of which the stories preserve 
a reminiscence, often ended in the sacrifice of the victim at the 
altar. Of such а custom а record seems to survive in the 
legends of Idomeneus, Maeander, al-Mundhir, and Jephthah. 


XIII.—UrvsskEeS AND POLYPHEMUS 


(Apollodorus, Epitome, уп. 4—9) 


Stories like that of Ulysses and Polyphemus have been 
recorded in modern times among many widely separated 
peoples. So close is the resemblance between the various 
versions of the tale that they must all apparently be derived 
from а common original, whether that original was the 
narrative in the Odyssey, or, more probably, a still older folk- 
tale which Homer incorporated in his epic. Some of these 
parallel versions were collected by Wilhelm Grimm about 


! J. Bolte und С. Polívka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- 
und Hausmärchen der Brüder Grimm, i. (Leipsic, 1913), 
рр. 168g. As to stories of this type, see further E. Cosquin, 
Contes populaires de Lorraine, ii. 218 sqq.; W. Baumgartner, 
** Jephtas Gelübde," Archiv für Religionswissenschaft, xviii. 
(1915), pp. 240-249. 
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the middle of the nineteenth century,! but many others 
have since come to light.? 

(1) The oldest of the modern versions of the Polyphemus 
story occurs іп а mediaeval collection of tales which was 
written in or soon after 1184 А.р. by а monk, John, of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Haute-Seille (Alta Silva) in Lorraine. 
The book, dedicated to Bertrand, Bishop of Metz, is composed 
in very fair Latin and bears the title of Dolopathos sive de 
Rege et Septem Sapientibus. It was lost for centuries, but in 
1864 & manuscript copy of the work was discovered by 
A. Mussafia in the Royal Library at Vienna. Subsequent 
research brought to light several other manuscripts at 
Vienna, Innsbruck, and Luxemburg, and in 1873 a complete 
edition of the book was published by H. Oesterley at Stras- 
bourg.* Meantime the work had long been known to scholars 


1 Wilhelm Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem (Berlin, 1857) 
(reprinted from the Abhandlungen der kónigl. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1857). The versions recorded by 
Grimm are summarized by W. W. Merry in his edition of Homer, 
The Odyssey, Books I-XII (Oxford, 1876), pp. 546-550. 

2 бее А. van Gennep, "La Légende de Polyphéme," 
Religions, Moeurs, et Légendes (Paris, 1908), pp. 155—164. 
In this essay the learned author reviews a work by О. Hack- 
man, Die Polyphemsage in der Volksüberlieferung (Helsingfors, 
1904), which I have not seen. From M. van Gennep's notice 
of it, I gather that Mr. Hackman has collected, analysed, and 
classified no less than two hundred and twenty-one popular 
variations of the tale. Very many versions are referred to 
by Messrs. J. Bolte and С. Polívka in their erudite Anmer- 
kungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmärchen der Brüder Grimm 
iii. (Leipzig, 1918), pp. 374-378. Thus the versions quoted 
by me in the following pages form apparently only a small 
part of those which are on record. But they may suffice 
to illustrate the wide diffusion of the tale and the general 
similarity of the versions. 

3 Joannes de Alta Silva, Dolopathos sive de Реде et Septem 
Sapientibus, herausgegeben von Hermann Oesterley (Strass- 
burg, Karl J. Trübner, 1873). А more recent edition is that 
of А. Hilka (Heidelberg, 1913). Of the manuscripts the one 
now in the Atheneum at Luxemburg is the oldest and most 
complete; it was written in the thirteenth century and 
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through a metrical French translation which was written 
somewhere between the years 1222 and 1226 A.D. by а certain 
trouvére named Herbers. Considerable extracts from the 
poem, amounting to about a third of the whole, were pub- 
lished, with a prose analysis, by Le Roux de Lincy in 1838 ;1 
but the complete poem was first edited, from two manuscripts 
in the Imperial (now the National) Library in Paris, by Charles 
Brunet and Anatole de Montaiglon in 1856.2 

This mediaeval collection of stories, called Dolopathos, 
whether in its original Latin form or in the metrical French 
translation, is clearly based, directly or indirectly, on an older 
mediaeval collection of tales called The Book of Sindibad or 
The Seven Sages, of which versions exist in many languages, 
both Oriental and European ;* for not only is the general 


alone contains the author’s dedication and preface. It 
formerly belonged to the Abbey of Orval (Aurea Vallis) in 
the diocese of Trèves and was removed, with the rest of the 
library, for safety to Luxemburg at the time when the Abbey 
was sacked by the French in 1793. As to the date of Dolo- 
pathos, see Oesterley’s preface, p. xi. The monkish author's 
orthography is not equal to his diction and style. He uses 
such forms as michi for mihi, nichil for nihil, herbe for herbae, 
nephas for nefas, etas for aetas, que for quae, &c. 

1 Le Roux de Lincy, Roman de Sept Sages de Rome, printed 
as an appendix or introduction to A. Loiseleur Deslongchamps's 
Essai sur les Fables Indiennes et sur leur Introduction en 
Europe (Paris, 1838), but paged separately. 'The analysis 
and the extracts include the tale of Polyphemus (pp. 133-135, 
239-251), who, however, is not mentioned by name, being 
simply referred to as “ the giant." | 

2 Li Romans de Dolopathos, publié pour la première fois 
par Charles Brunet et Anatole de Montaiglon (Paris, 1856). 
For the story of Polyphemus (who is not mentioned by 
name), see pp. 284-295. As to the date of this metrical 
translation see the editors’ preface, pp. xvii-xix. 

3 As to The Book of Sindibad or The Seven Sages, see 
A. Loiseleur Deslongchamps, Essai sur les Fables Indiennes 
et sur leur Introduction en Europe, pp. 80 sqq. ; J. Dunlop, 
Geschichte der Prosadichtungen, übertragen von Felix Liebrecht 
(Berlin, 1851), pp. 196 sgg.; D. Comparetti, Researches 
concerning the Book of Sindibdd (London, 1882), pp. 1 sqq. 
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framework or plan of JDolopathos the same with that of 
Sindibad or The Seven Sages, but out of the eight stories 
which it contains, three are identical with those included 
in the earlier work.) Among the tales which the two collec- 
tions have in common the story of Polyphemus is not gne, 
for it appears only in Dolopathos. | 

As told by the author of Dolopathos the story of Polyphemus 
diverges in certain remarkable features from the Homeric 
account, and since some of these divergences occur in popular 
versions of the story recorded among various peoples, we may 
reasonably infer that John de Haute-Seile herein followed 
oral tradition rather than the Homeric version of the tale.? 
At the same time he certainly appears to have been acquainted 
with the Odyssey; for he not only mentions Polyphemus 


The fullest of the versions is the mediaeval Greek version 
known as Syntipas, of which a critical edition was published 
by A. Eberhard at Leipsic in 1872 (Fabulae Romanenses 
Graece conscriptae, volumen prius, Leipsic, Teubner, 1872). 
This version purports to be translated from the Syriac, and a 
Syriac version was published with a German translation 
by Fr. Baethgen in 1879 (Sindban oder Die Sieben Weisen 
Meister, syrisch und deutsch, von Friederich Baethgen, Leipsic, 
1879); but this version can hardly be the one which Andreo- 
pulos translated into Greek, since it is somewhat shorter. 
Compare D. Comparetti, op. cit. p. 63 note, who has made it 
probable (pp. 53 sqq.) that the Greek version (Syntipas) 
was made towards the end of the eleventh century by order 
of Gabriel, Duke of Melitene. A French translation of the 
Syriac version was published by F. Macler in 1903 (Contes 
Syriaques, Histoire de Sindban, mise en frangais par Frédéric 
Macler, Paris, 1903). The same scholar has since published 
a French translation of an Armenian version, which seems to 
have been made from the Latin. See La version Arménienne 
de l'Histoire des Sept Sages de Rome, mise en frangais par 
Frédéric Macler (Paris, 1919). 

1 Н, Oesterley, preface to his edition of Dolopathos, pp. 
xiii sqq. 

2 It is the opinion of Oesterley, his editor, that in general 
John drew the materials for his work rather from oral tradition 
than from literary sources. бее Н. Oesterley's preface, pp. 
xii sqq. 
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by name but speaks of Circe, daughter of the Sun, and how 
she transformed the companions of Ulysses into diverse 
beasts. } 

The story of Polyphemus, as recorded in Dolopathos, 
runs as follows :— 

А famous robber, who had lived to old age and accumulated 
vast riches in the exercise of his profession, resolved to devote 
the remainder of his days to the practice of virtue, and in 
pursuance of that laudable resolution he excited by his 
exemplary conduct the wonder and admiration of all who 
remembered the crimes and atrocities of his earlier life. 
Being invited by the queen to recount the greatest perils and 
adventures which he had met with in his career of brigandage, 
he spoke thus: “ Once on a time we heard that a giant, 
who owned great sums of gold and silver, dwelt in а solitary 
place about twenty miles distant from the abodes of men. 
Lured by the thirst for gold, a hundred of us robbers assem- 
bled together and proceeded with much ado to his dwelling. 
Arrived there, we had the pleasure of finding him not at home, 
80 we carried off all the gold and silver on which we could lay 
hands. We were returning home, easy in our minds, when all 
of а sudden the giant with nine others comes upon us and takes 
us prisoners, the more shame to us that & hundred men should 
be captured by ten. They divided us among them, and, as 
ill luck would have it, I and nine others fell to the share of the 
one whose riches we had just been lifting. So he tied our 
hands behind our backs and drove us like во many sheep to 
his cave; now his stature exceeded thirteen cubits. We 
offered to pay & great sum as ransom, but he mockingly 
replied that the only ransom he would accept was our flesh. 
With that he seized the fattest of our number, cut his throat, 
and rending him limb by limb, threw him into the pot to boil, 
He treated the rest of us, all but me, in the same fashion, 
and to crown it all he forced me to eat of every one of them. 
Why dwell on the painful subject ? When it came to my turn 
to have my throat cut, I pretended to be & doctor and 
promised that, if he spared my life, I would heal his eyes, 
which ached dreadfully. He agreed to these terms for my 
medical services, and told me to be quick about it. So I 


1 Joannes de Alta Silva, Dolopathos sive de Реде et Septem 
Sapientibus, herausgegeben von H. Oesterley, pp. 71, 99. 
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took a pint of oil and set it on the fire, and stirring it up with 
a good dose of lime, salt, sulphur, arsenic, and anything else 
I could think of that was most injurious and destructive to 
the eyes, I compounded a salve, and when it was nicely on the 
boil, I tipped the whole of it on the patient's head. "The 
boiling oil, streaming over every inch of his body, peeled him 
like an onion; his skin shrivelled up, his sinews stiffened, 
and what little sight he had left he lost completely. And 
there he was, like а man in a fit, rolling his huge body about 
on the floor, roaring like a lion and bellowing like а bull—a 
really horrid sight. After long rolling about and finding 
no ease to his pain, he grips his cudgel like a madman and 
goes groping and fumbling about for me, thumping the walls 
and the floor like a battering-ram. Meantime what was I 
todo? and whither could I fly ? On every side the house was 
walled in by the most solid masonry, the only way out was 
by the door, and even that was barred with bolts of iron. 
So while he was tearing about after me in every corner, the 
only thing for me to do was to climb up a ladder to the roof 
and catch hold of a beam, and there I hung to it by my hands 
for a whole day and night. When I could bear it no longer, 
I had just to come down and dodge between the giant’s legs 
and among his flock of sheep. For you must know that he 
had a thousand sheep and counted them every day. And 
while he kept a fat one he used to let the others go to grass ; 
and whether it was his skill or his witchery I know not, but 
at evening they would all come trooping back of themselves, 
and he got the full tale. So when he was counting them and 
letting them out as usual, I tried to escape by wrapping me in 
the shaggy fleece of a ram and fixing his horns on my head ; 
and in that guise I mingled with the flock that was going out. 
On my turn coming to be counted, he feels me all over, and 
finding me fat, he keeps me back, saying, ‘To-day I'll fill 
my empty belly on you.’ Seven times did I thus pass under 
his hands, seven times did he keep me back, yet every time I 
gave him the slip. At last, when I came under his hand 
once more, he drove me in а rage out of the door, saying, 
* Go and be food for the wolves, you who have so often de- 
ceived your master.’ When I was about a stone's throw off, 
I began to mock him because I had outwitted him so often 
and made my escape. But he drew a gold ring from his 
finger and said, ' Take that for a reward ; for it is not meet 
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that a guest should go without a gift from a man like me.’ 
I took the proffered ring and put it on my finger, and at once 
I was bewitched by some devilry or other and began to shout, 
‘Here I am! Here Iam!’ Thereupon, blind though he 
was, guided by the sound of my voice, he came tearing along, 
bounding over the smaller bushes, sometimes stumbling апа 
collapsing like а landslide. When he was nearly up to me, 
and | could neither stop shouting nor tear the ring from my 
finger, I was forced to cut off the finger with the ring and to 
fling it at him. Thus by the loss of a finger did I save my 
whole body from imminent destruction.” 1 

This version differs from the Homeric account in several 
important. respects. It represents the giant as merely 
blear-eyed instead of one-eyed; it describes the blinding of 
him as effected by a stratagem which the hero of the tale 
practises on the giant with his own consent instead of as a 
violence done to him in his sleep; and it adds an entirely 
new episode in the trick of the magic ring and the consequent 
sacrifice of the hero’s finger. These discrepancies, which 
recur, as we shall see, in other versions, confirm the view that 
the source from which the monk John drew the story was 
oral tradition rather than the narrative in the Odyssey. 

(2) All the distinctive features which we have just remarked 
in the version of John of Haute-Seille meet us again in a 
West Highland version of the story, which was told by a 
blind fiddler in the island of Islay. It runs thus: A certain 
man called Conall Cra Bhuidhe undertook with the help of his 
sons to steal the brown horse of the King of Lochlann; but 
in the attempt they were caught by the king, who would 
have hanged them, if Conall had not saved their lives by telling 
the story of his adventures. Опе of his adventures was like 


1 Joannes de Alta Silva, Dolopathos sive de Rege et Septem 
Sapientibus, herausgegeben von Н. Oesterley, pp. 66—68; 
id., herausgegeben von A. Hilka (Heidelberg, 1913), pp. 73-75. 
There are a few minor discrepancies in the texts of these 
editions. According to Oesterley’s text, the hero was obliged 
to cut off (abscidere) his finger; according to Hilka’s text, 
he was compelled to bite it off (dentibus abscidere). The word 
dentibus is wanting in the Luxemburg manuscript. The 
parallel versions are in favour of cutting off, as against bitin 
off, the finger. бее below, pp. 412, 413 sq., 415, 416, 418, 419, 
421, 422. 
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that of Ulysses in the cave of Polyphemus. “I was there 
аз a young lad,” said Conall, “ апа І went out hunting, and 
my father's land was beside the sca, and it was rough with 
rocks and caves and chasms. When I was going on the 
shore, I saw a smoke curling up between two rocks, and while 
I was looking at it, I fell; but the place was so full of manure 
that neither skin nor bone was broken. Then I heard a 
great clattering, and what was there but a great giant and two 
dozen of goats with him, and a buck at their head? And 
when the giant had tied the goats, he came up and he said to 
me, ‘ Ho, Conall, it’s long since my knife is rusting in my 
pouch waiting for thy tender flesh.’ ‘Och, said I, ‘it’s 
not much thou wilt be bettered by me, though thou shouldst 
tear me asunder; I will make but one meal for thee. But 
I see thou art one-eyed. І am a good leech, and I will give 
thee the sight of the other eye.’ The giant went and he drew 
the great cauldron on the site of the fire. I told him how to 
heat the water so that I should give its sight to the other 
eye. I got heather, and I made a rubber of it, and I set him 
upright in the cauldron. I began at the eye that was well, 
pretending to him that I would give its sight to the other one, 
till I left them as bad as each other; and surely it was easier 
to spoil the one that was well than to give sight to the other. 

* When he saw that he could not see at all, and when I 
myself said to him that I would get out in spite of him, he 
gave а spring out of the water and stood at the mouth of 
the cave, and he said that he would have revenge for the 
sight of his eye. I had to stay there crouched all night, 
holding my breath that he might not feel where I was. When 
he heard the birds calling in the morning, and knew that 
it was day, he said, ‘ Art thou sleeping ? Awake and let out 
my goats.’ I killed the buck. He cried, ‘I will not believe 
that thou art killing my buck.’ ‘I am not,’ said I, ‘ but the 
ropes are so tight that I take long to loose them.’ I let out 
one of the goats, and he caressed her, and he said to her, 
‘There thou art, thou shaggy white goat, and thou seest me, 
but I see thee not.’ I let them out one by one, as I flayed the 
buck, and before the last one was out I had flayed him 
bag-wise. Then I put my legs in place of his legs, and my 
hands in place of his fore legs, and my head in place of his 
head, and the horns on top of my head, so that the brute 
might think that it was the buck. I went out. When I 
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was going out, the giant laid his hand on me, and he said, 
‘There thou art, my pretty buck; thou seest me, but I see 
thee not. When I myself got out, and I saw the world about 
me, surely, oh King! joy was on me. 

* When I was out and had shaken the skin off me, I said 
to the brute, ‘I am out now in spite of thee.’ ‘ Aha!’ said 
he, * hast thou done this to me? Since thou wert so stalwart 
that thou hast got out, I will give thee a ring that I have here, 
and keep the ring, and it will do thee good.’ ‘I will not take 
the ring from thee,’ said I, * but throw it, and I will take it 
with me. He threw the ring on the flat ground, I went 
myself and I lifted the ring, and I put it on my finger. Then 
he said, ‘ Does the ring fit thee?’ І said to him, ‘ It does.’ 
He said, ‘ Where art thou, гіпо?’ And the ring said, ‘I 
am here.’ The brute came towards where the ring was 
speaking, and now I saw that I was in & harder case than 
ever I was. I drew a dirk. I cut off my finger, and I threw 
it from me as far as I could on the loch, and the place was very 
deep. He shouted, ‘Where art thou, ring?’ And the 
ring said, ‘I am here,’ though it was at the bottom of the 
ocean. He gave a leap after the ring, and down he went in 
the sea. I was pleased when I saw him drowning, and when 
he was drowned I went in, and I took with me all he had of 
gold and silver, and I went home, and surely great joy was on 
my people when I arrived. And as a sign for thee, look thou, 
the finger is off me."! 

(3) In another Highland story, recorded in Argyllshire, 
a one-eyed giant carries the hero of the tale into his cave, 
intending to devour him; but with the help of а king's 
daughter, whom the giant had detained for seven years, the 
hero contrives to blind the monster by thrusting а red-hot 
bar into his single eye while he sleeps. There is no mention 
of sheep or goats in this story, and the episode of the talking 
ring is also absent.? 


————— 


1 J. Е. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 
New Edition, I (Paisley and London, 1890), pp. 105-114 
(Tale V). I have slightly abridged the story and changed a 
few words for the sake of the English idiom. 

2 D. MacInnes, Folk and Hero Tales (London, 1890), 
pp. 263, 265, 267 (Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition, 
Argyllshire Series, No. 11). 
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(4) The incident of the ring and the severed finger occurs 
also in two Basque stories of the same type. One of them 
was told by the parish priest of Esquiule, in La Soule, as 
follows : 

“Та my infancy I often heard from my mother the story 
of the Tartaro. He was а Colossus, with only one eye in the 
middle of his forehead. He was a shepherd and a hunter, 
but a hunter of men. Every day he ate a sheep; then, 
after & snooze, everyone who had the misfortune to fall 
into his hands. His dwelling was a hugé barn, with thick 
walls, a high roof, and a very strong door, which he alone 
knew how to open. His mother, an old witch, lived in one 
corner of the garden, in a hut constructed of turf. 

* One day a powerful young man was caught in the snares 
of the Tartaro, who carried him off to his house. This 
young man saw the Tartaro eat a whole sheep, and he knew 
that he was accustomed to take a snooze, and then after 
that his own turn would come. In his despair he said to 
himself that he must do something. Directly the Tartaro 
began to snore he put the spit into the fire, made it red-hot, 
and plunged it into the giant’s one eye. Immediately he 
leapt up, and began to run after the man who had injured 
him; but it was impossible to find him. ‘ You shall not 
escape. It is all very well to hide yourself,’ said he, ‘ but 
I alone know the secret how to open this door.’ 

“The Tartaro opened the door half-way, and let the 
sheep out between his legs. The young man takes the big 
bell off the ram, and puts it round his neck, and throws over 
his body the skin of the sheep which the giant had just eaten, 
and walks on all fours to the door. The Tartaro examines 
him by feeling him, perceives the trick, and clutches hold 
of the skin; but the young man slips off the skin, dives 
between his legs, and runs oft. 

" Immediately the mother of the Tartaro meets him, 
and says to him: ‘O, you lucky young fellow! You have 
escaped the cruel tyrant; take this ring as а remembrance 
of your escape. He accepts, puts the ring on his finger, 
and immediately the ring begins to cry out, ‘ Heben nuk / 
Heben nuk!’ (‘Thou hast me here! Thou hast me here?) 
The Tartaro pursues, and is on the point of catching him, 
: when the young man, maddened with fright, and not being 
able to pull off the ring, takes out his knife, and cuts off his 
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own finger, and throws it away, and thus escapes the pursuit 
of the Tartaro."! 

(5) Another Basque story of the same sort was told by 
Jean Sallaber of Aussurucq as follows : 

T wo soldiers of the same district, having got their furlough, 
were returning home on foot together. Night fell as they 
were traversing а great forest. But in the twilight they 
perceived а smoke in the distance, so they turned their 
steps towards it and discovered & poor hovel. They knocked 
at the door, and a voice from within answered, “‘ Who is 
there?” “Two friends," they answered. “ What do 
you want?” asked the voice. “ А lodging for the night," 
they replied. The door opened, they were admitted, and 
then the door closed. Brave as the soldiers were, they were 
yet terrified at finding themselves in the presence of a Basa- 
Jaun. He had the figure of a man, but was all covered 
with hair, and had a single eye in the middle of his forehead. 

The Basa-Jaun set food before them, and when they had 
finished their supper, he weighed them and said to the 
heavier, “ You will do for to-night, and the other for to- 
morrow "; and without more ado he ran a big spit through 
the fatter of the two, without even stripping him of his 
clothes, and after setting him to roast on the spit before a 
great fire, he ate him up. The other was in a sad fright, 
not knowing what to do to save his life. 

Having made a hearty meal, the Basa-Jaun fell asleep. 
Immediately the soldier laid hold of the spit which had served 
to roast his comrade, heated it red-hot in the fire, and plunging 
it into the eye of the Basa-Jaun, blinded him. Howling aloud, 
the Basa-Jaun ran about everywhere to find the stranger ; 
but the soldier had made haste to hide in the fold, among 
the sheep of the Basa-Jaun; for he could not get out, because 
the door was shut. 

Next morning the Basa-Jaun opened the door of the fold, 
and, wishing to catch the soldier, he made all the sheep, 
on their way out, pass one by one between his legs. But 
the soldier had conceived the idea of skinning a sheep and 
clothing himself in its fleece, in order that the blinded giant 
should not catch him. As the Basa-Jaun felt all the sheep, 


1 Wentworth Webster, Basque Legends (London, 1879), 
pp. 4 sq. 
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the skin of the flayed one remained in his hands, and he 
thought that the man had passed out under it. 

The soldier did escape, and very glad he was to do so. But 
the Basa-Jaun ran after him as well as he could, crying, 
** Hold, take this ring, in order that, when you are at home, 
you may be able to tell what а marvel you have done!" 
And with that he threw him the ring. The soldier picked 
it up and put it on his finger; but the ring began to speak 
and to say, “Here І am! Неге І am!" Away ran the 
soldier, and the blinded monster after him. At last, worn out 
with his flight, and fearing to be overtaken by the Basa-Jaun, 
the soldier would have thrown the ring into & stream, but he 
could not wrench it from his finger. Бо he cut off the finger 
and threw it with the ring into the stream. From the bottom 
of the river the ring continued to cry, “ Неге І am! Here I 
am!" and hearing the cry the Basa-Jaun rushed into the 
water and was drowned. Then the soldier crossed the stream 
on а bridge and escaped, very happy, to his home.! 

(6) The episode of the talking ring and the severed finger 
occurs also in a Rumanian story of the same type. In it 
& man sends his three sons out with the flock of sheep and 
warns them not to answer if anyone should hail them by 
night. But they neglect his warning, and in the night, 
when а voice has hailed them thrice, they all answer, ** Here 
we are." А giant now appears and calls to them to roast 
their fattest wether for him, because he is hungry. When 
the wether is roasted, the giant swallows it at a gulp, and 
orders the three brothers to follow him with the flock. He 
leads them to his home, where they are obliged to leave the 
sheep in the walled courtyard. When they enter the giant's 
house, they bid him good evening, but he answers that the 
eldest brother will serve him for supper that same evening, 
that the second brother will do the same the next evening, 
and that the youngest brother will be kept for the next day 
but one. He then made up а big fire, hung а huge kettle 
over it, and lay down to sleep, after telling the brothers to 
wake him when the water should boil They did so accord- 
ingly, whereupon he seized the eldest brother, threw him 
into the kettle, boiled him till he was tender, and then ate 


1 J. Vinson, Le Folk-lore du pays Basque (Paris, 1883), 
pp. 42-45. 
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him. Thereupon he put water to boil on the fire again and lay 
down, with an injunction to wake him at the time appointed. 
But the youngest brother skimmed off the fat of his boiled 
brother as jt floated on the water, апа having got it he 
secreted it. The giant slept till evening, then waking from 
his nap he seized the second brother and devoured him. 
А third time he set water on the fire, ordering the surviving 
brother to waken him as usual. Meantime the survivor 
found a tripod in the kitchen, set his brother’s fat on it, 
and roasted it over the fire. Then he flung the roasted fat 
and the tripod at the sleeping giant, thus putting out both 
his eyes. Up started the giant in a fury and tried to catch 
the young man, but the youth threw him off the scent by 
dropping nuts, which he had in his wallet, one after the 
other on the floor. In his blind rage the giant seized the 
latch and wrenched the door open. The young man darted 
out into the courtyard, slaughtered a ram, and crept into 
its skin. Not suspecting the trick, the giant now opened 
the gate of the courtyard and let the sheep out one by one 
in the hope of catching his prisoner when he should 
attempt to escape. But the disguised youth slipped through 
and called out mockingly to the giant, “Now you can 
do nothing to me.” Then the giant, making believe to 
be friendly, called after him, “ Take this ring from my little 
finger for а memorial" The young man picked it up and 
put it on. Then the ring began to call out, “ This way, 
blind man, this way!” Away ran the youth and the giant 
after him. The fugitive reached the water first, but the 
giant was close on his heels; so the young man cut off his 
own finger with the ring on it, and threw it into the waves. 
As the ring continued to call out, “ This way, blind man, 
this way ! " the giant leaped into the water and was drowned.! 

(7) The episode of ап enchanted, though not talking, ring 
and a severed finger, meets us in two Italian stories of this 
type. One of them, recorded in the Abruzzo, tells of two 
brothers who were going to a fair. As they were crossing 
а rugged mountain, night overtook them. They saw a 
gleam of light in a cave, and approaching they called out, 
** Master of the house, will you give us shelter ?" А voice 


1 W. Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem, pp. 15 sq., referring 
to Franz Obert (Ausland, 29, 717). 
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from within answered, “ Wait." They waited, and out 
came а giant who had an eye in his forehead. Не said, 
* Pray come in. Неге there is no lack of anything." The 
' two brothers went in, but they were all of à tremble, all the 
more because Eye-in-his-forehead shut the door with а bolt 
which not a hundred men could lift. Standing in front of the 
fire, Eye-in-his-forehead said to the two brothers, ‘‘ 1 have 
a hundred sheep, but the year is long, and we must be as 
thrifty as may be. So which shall we eat first? Little 
Brother or Big Brother? You may cast lots for it." The 
two brothers cast lots, and the lot fell on Big Brother. So 
Big Brother was stuck on а spit and set on the hot coals. 
While Eye-in-his-forehead turned the spit, he said in an 
undertone, “ Big Brother to-day, Little Brother to-morrow.”’ 
Little Brother racked his brains to think how he could escape 
from the danger. Meantime Big Brother was roasted, and 
Eye-in-his-forehead began to eat him. Не wished Little 
Brother to eat too, and Little Brother pretended to eat, 
but he threw the meat behind his back. Dinner over, Eye- 
in-his-forehead went to sleep in the straw, but Little Brother 
remained beside the fire, When he perceived that Eye-in- 
his-forehead snored, he heated the point of the spit red-hot 
and thrust it, fizzing, into the giant’s eye. The giant started 
up to catch Little Brother, but Little Brother nimbly mixed 
with the sheep, and though the giant searched the sheep, 
feeling them one by one, he could not discover the fugitive. 
However, he said, “ Pll catch him at breaky of day." 
Little Brother thought it was all up with him unless he could 
hit on some dodge or other. бо he killed the ram, skinned 
it, and dressed himself in the skin. At break of day Eye- 
in-his-forehead removed the bolt and stood straddling in the 
doorway. And first of all he called for the ram with the 
bell on its neck. Little Brother came forward, jingling the 
bell and going on all fours. As he passed between the legs 
of Eye-in-his-forehead, the giant caressed him, and so he did 
to the rest of the sheep. But groping about in the cave he 
lighted on the carcass of the ram which Little Brother had 
killed and skinned. Then he perceived the trick which 
Little Brother had played him, and sniffing about in his 
direction he threw him an enchanted ring. Little Brother 
picked it up and put it on his finger, but having done so he 
found himself compelled, instead of running away, to draw 
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near to the giant. In vain he tried to pull the ring from his 

finger; the ring would not budge. So in order not to fall 

‘into the hands of -Eye-in-his-forehead he cut off the finger 

on which was the ring, and threw it in the face of the giant 

who ate it and said to Little Brother, ‘‘ At least I have tasted 
ou," 

(8) Another Italian version of the story, recorded at Pisa, 
tells of & man of Florence who set out on his travels. On 
the way he picked up а curate and а workman, and the three 
agreed to try their fortunes together. Walking through 
a wood for a long time, they came at last to a very fine palace 
and knocked at the door. A giant opened the door in person 
and asked them where they were going. “ Oh, just taking 
a turn," said they. “ Very well," said the giant, “just 
turn in here. "There's a vacancy in the curacy of my parish, 
and & vacancy in my workshop, and I'll find some job or 
other for him," alluding to the Florentine. АП three closed 
with the offer, and put up in the giant's house. He gave 
them a room and said, ‘“ To-morrow ГІЇ give you your jobs 
to do." Next day the giant came to them, took the curate, 
and led him away to another chamber. Instigated by the 
passion of curiosity, the Florentine followed on tiptoe, and 
applying his eye to the keyhole of the chamber in which 
the curate was getting his job, he saw the giant showing 
him some leaves, and while the clergyman was looking at 
them, what does the giant do but whip out a scimitar, and 
in less than no time he had the curate's head off and his 
body in a grave, which was in the chamber. “ Good idea of 
mine to come here,". thought the Florentine to himself. 
When they were at dinner, the giant said, “ The curate 
has got his job. Now I'll give the workman his." So after 
dinner he led the workman to the same chamber. The 
Florentine followed as before, and again applying his eye 
to the keyhole, he saw the giant taking some leaves from 
his writing-desk and showing them to the workman, and 
while the workman was gazing at them, the giant performed 
the sword-trick once more. “ My turn next," thought the 
Florentine to himself. 

That evening at supper the giant remarked that the work- 


1 Antonio de Nino, Usi e Costumi Abruzzesi (Florence, 
1879-1883), 111. 305-307. 
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man had got his job, and that he, the giant, would"soon 
find a job for the Florentine too. But the Florentine had 
no wish to do the job in question, and he cudgelled his brains 
as to how he could get out of it. At last he thought of a 
plan. It happened that one of the giant’s eyes was defective ; 
so he said to the giant, “ What a pity that with that fine 
figure of yours you should have such an eye! But look here, 
I know & cure for it, it is & certain herb which I have seen 
here in the meadow.” “ Really ?" said the giant, “ here 
in the meadow? Then let's go and find it." When they 
were in the meadow, the Florentine picked up the first herb 
he saw, and bringing it back with him put it in a pot of oil, 
which he set on the fire. When the oil was boiling, the 
Florentine said to the giant, “ I warn you that the pain will 
be great ; but you must keep steady, and it will be well that 
I should tie you to this marble table, for otherwise the opera- 
tion will turn out ill." The giant, who was bent on having 
his bad eye put right, told the Florentine to tie away. The 
Florentine did as he was desired, and then poured the boiling 
oil on both the giant's eyes. ''You have blinded me," 
roared the giant; but the other stole softly down the stair, 
opened the door, and cut away. The giant had now lost 
both his eyes, but such was his strength that he rose to his 
feet with the marble table on his back, and made after his 
foe. ' Come here! Come here!" he cried, ‘fear not. 
At least take а keepsake." Апа he threw a ring to the 
Florentine, who picked it up and put it on his finger. But 
no sooner had he done so than his finger was turned to marble, 
and he could not budge from the spot. In vain did he tug 
at the ring; he could not stir it from his finger. And now 
the giant was all hut up with him. In despair the fugitive 
drew a knife, which he had in his pocket, and cut off his 
finger. Then he could move again, and away he tore, and the 
giant, encumbered by the table on his shoulders, could not 
catch him up. The wanderer reached Florence in а state of 
exhaustion, and by this time he had had enough of it. The 
wish to scour the world and to tell of his travels never came 
back on him.? In this version we miss the characteristic 
episode of the hero's escape under a ram or clad in а sheepskin.. 


1 D. Comparetti, Novelline popolari Italiane (Rome, Turin, 
&nd Florence, 1875), No. 44, pp. 192-195. 
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(9) A Serbian story of this type relates how a priest and 
his scholar were once walking through a great mountainous 
region when night overtook them. Seeing a fire burning 
in а cave some way off, they made for it. On reaching the 
cave they found nobody in it except а giant with one eye 
in his forehead. They asked him if he would let them enter, 
and he answered * Yes." But the mouth of the cave was 
blocked with a huge stone, which a hundred men could not 
have stirred. The giant arose, lifted the stone, and let 
them in. Then he rolled back the stone into the mouth of 
the cave and kindled & great fire. The travellers sat down 
beside it and warmed themselves. When they had done so, 
the giant felt their necks in order to know which was the 
fatter, that he might kill and roast him. Finding the parson 
the fatter of the two, he knocked him on the head, stuck him 
on a spit, and roasted him over the fire. When he was 
done to a turn, the giant invited the scholar to partake of 
the roasted flesh, and though the scholar protested that he 
was not hungry, the giant forced him to take a mouthful, 
which, however, he spat out on the sly. Having eaten 
his fill, the giant composed himself to slumber beside the 
fire. While he slept, the scholar sharpened a stick and 
thrusting it into the giant’s eye, blinded him. “ You 
have robbed me of my one eye," roared the giant, “ be- 
cause I had not the sense to put out both of yours. But 
no matter. Thank God, you will not escape me.” He 
groped about in the cave, but could not find the scholar, 
because there were many sheep in it, and the scholar had 
drawn & ram's skin over his body and in that disguise had 
mingled with the flock. Then the giant went to the mouth 
of the cave, pushed the great stone a little aside, and let the 
sheep pass out, one after the other, and the scholar in the 
ram's skin slipped out with them. Having escaped into the 
open, he cried to the giant, ' Seek for me no more. I am 
out." When the giant saw that his prisoner had given 
him the slip, he held out a staff to him, saying, “ Though you 
have escaped me, take this staff to shepherd the sheep with ; 
for without it you will not get a single sheep to budge." 
The simple scholar took it, and no sooner had he touched it 
than one of his fingers clave fast to the staff. He now gave 
himself up for lost and began to run round and round the 
giant, till he remembered that he had his clasp-knife on him. 
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Whipping it out, he cut off the finger that clave to the staff, 
and so he escaped. Afterwards, driving the flock before . 
him, he mocked and jeered at the blinded giant, who pursued 
him till he came to the edge of the water, into which he 
fell and was drowned.! 

(10) A Russian story, which belongs to the same class, 
tells how once upon a time there was a smith. 'Well now," 
says he, '' I've never set eyes on any harm. They say there's 
evil (likho) in the world. I'll go and seek out evil" So he 
went and started in search of evil, and on the way he met 
a tailor, who agreed to join him in.the search. Well, they 
walked and walked till they came to a dark, dense forest, 
and in the forest they found a narrow path, and along the 
path they walked till they saw a large cottage standing 
before them. 1% was night, and there was nowhere else to 
go to. So they went in. There was nobody there. All 
looked bare and squalid. They sat down, and remained 
sitting there some time. Presently in came a tall woman, 
lank, crooked, with only one eye. “ Ah!” says she, “ I've 
visitors. Good day to you." “Good day, grandmother. 
We've come to pass the night under your roof." “ Very 
good: I shall have something to sup on." 

Thereupon they were greatly terrified. Аз for her, she 
went and fetched а great heap of firewood. She flung it 
into the stove, and set it alight. Then she took the tailor, 
cut his throat, trussed him, and put him in the oven. When 
she had finished her supper, the smith looked at the oven 
and said, ‘‘ Granny, I'm а smith." © What can you forge ? " 
" Anything." ‘‘Make me an eye." “Соо,” says he; 
* but have you got any cord? 1 must tie you up, or you 
won't keep still. I shall have to hammer your eye in." 

She went and fetched two cords, one rather thin, the other 
thicker. Well, he bound her with the thinner, but she broke 
it. Sohetook the thick cord, and tied her up with it famously. 
She wriggled and writhed, but break it she could not. Then 
he took an awl, heated it red-hot, and applied the point of it 
to her sound eye, while he hammered away at the other end 
with a hatchet. She struggled like anything and broke the 


1 W. S. Karadschitsch, Volksmdrchen der Serben (Berlin, 
1854), No. 38, pp. 222-225; Е. S. Krauss, Sagen und Märchen 
der Siidslaven (Leipsic, 1883), No. 5, Vol. I, pp. 170-173. 
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cord; then she went and sat down at the threshold. ‘ Ah, 
villain ! " she cried, “ you shan’t get away from me now." 

By and by the sheep came home from afield, and she drove 
them into her cottage for the night. Well, the smith spent 
the night there, too. In the morning she got up to let the 
sheep out. He took his sheep-skin pelisse and turned it 
inside out, so that the wool was outside, passed his arms 
through its sleeves, and pulled it well over him, and then 
crept up to her as if he had been a sheep. She let the flock 
go out one at a time, catching hold of each by the wool on 
its back, and shoving it out. Well, he came creeping up 
like the rest. She caught hold of the wool on his back and 
shoved him out. But аз soon as she had shoved him out, 
he stood up and cried, *' Farewell, Likho! І have suffered 
much evil (likho) at your hands. No, you can do nothing 
to me." “ Wait a bit!" she replied, ' you shall endure 
still more." 

The smith went back through the forest along the narrow 
path. Presently he saw a golden-handled hatchet sticking 
in а tree, and he felt а strong desire to seize it. Well, he did 
seize that hatchet, and his hand stuck fast to it. What was 
to be done? There was no freeing it anyhow. He gave a 
look behind him. There was Likho coming after him and 
crying, ‘‘ There you are, villain! you've not got off yet." 
The smith pulled out a knife and began hacking away at his 
hand; he cut it clean off and ran away. When he reached 
his village, he showed the stump of his arm as & proof that 
he had seen Likho at last.! 

(11) A story which resembles this Russian tale in some 
points is told by the Esthonians. They call the farm-servant 
who has the superintendence of barns and corn the Barn- 
carl (Riegenkerl).2 One day when a Barn-car! sat casting 
knobs in & mould, up comes to him the devil, bids him 
good-day, and asks him what he is doing. “I am casting 
eyes," says the Barn-carl. “ Eyes quoth devil. 
“ Can you cast new eyes for ше?” ” say? **^ Barn- 
carl, “ but just at the moment I” о СЕ.” 


1 W. R. S. Ralston, Russian 
рр. 178-181; W. W. Stricklam 
olk-lore Stories (London, 1907), 
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‘“ But perhaps you could do it some other time ? " asks the 
devil. “That I could," says the Barn-carl. ‘‘ When shall 
I come then?” asks the devil. “ When you please," says 
the Barn-carl. Next day the devil came to get his new pair 
of eyes. “ Do you want big eyes or small ones ? " asks the 
Barn-carl “ Right big ones," says the devil The man 
set a lump of lead to melt on the бге and said, “ I can't 
mould you the eyes when you are like that. You must let 
yourself be tied up fast." With that he made the devil lie 
down on his back on а bench, took а strong cord, and bound 
him tight. When the devil was bound tight, he asked the 
Barn-carl, “ What is your name?" “ My name,” he said, 
"is Myself" (Issi) “Thats a good name," quoth the 
devil, * I never heard а better." By this time the lead was 
molten, and the devil opened his eyes wide, expecting to get 
new ones. “‘ Here goes," quoth the Barn-carl, and with 
that he pours the molten lead on the devil's eyes. Up jumps 
the devil with the bench tied to his back and makes off at a 
run. Some people were ploughing in a field, and as the poor 
devil tore past them, they asked him, “ Who did that to 
you?" “ Myself did it," says he. They laughed. But 
the devil died of his new eyes, and has never been seen since.! 

Here the trick of “ Myself" played by the Barn-carl on 
the devil resembles the trick of “‘ Nobody " played by Ulysses 
on Polyphemus. 

(12) А similar trick is played on а blinded giant in а Lapp 
tale, which in other respects resembles the Homeric story 
still more closely. Many hundred years ago, we are told, 
when there were still giants and trolls among the mountains 
and hills, à man might easily stumble on a troll against his 
will when he passed the boundary of his home-land. Well, it 
chanced once on а timo that four Lapps, who had gone out 
to seek their reindeer, lost their way on the mountains. 
Three whole days and as many nights did they wander about 
without coming to à human habitation, and they were near 
dead with hunger and weariness when at last they spied a 
light that seemed to shine at the foot of à mountain, whose 
top reached the clouds. Joyfully they hastened to it, 
expecting to find a human dwelling. But when they reached 


1 W. Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem, pp. 16 sq. ; J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie, П. 858 sq. 
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the foot of the mountain, they found that the light glimmered 
from & cave under the crag. After à moment's deliberation 
they resolved to enter the cave. When they had penetrated 
it might be а couple of musket shots into the bowels of the 
mountain, they found themselves in & great hall, of which 
the roof and the walls were of purest silver and so bright 
that you could see yourself in them as in a looking-glass. 
Not а human being was to be seen, but there were more than 
а hundred gigantic goats, both billy-goats and nanny-goats. 
In one corner of the hall there was a great hearth with a fire 
blazing merrily on it, and over the fire hung а prodigious 
big kettle with the flesh of а whole ox boiling in it. As the 
Lapps were very sharp set, they gathered round the kettle 
and began to eat the beef. 

When they had satisfied their hunger, they put out the 
fire by pouring the hot water from the kettle on it, and having 
done so they filled the kettle with cold water. What was 
left of the beef in the kettle they hid. Then, poking about 
in the cave, they discovered great store of gold and silver 
and other precious things, but they did not dare to lay hands 
on them as not knowing to whom all these riches might 
belong. Suspecting that the owner might be no mere man, 
they made up their minds to quit the cave after they had 
rested а little from their weary wanderings. So they hid 
in a dark corner of the cave and fell asleep. Hardly had 
they done so when they were awakened by a noise so loud 
that they thought their last hour was come. Next moment 
they saw а man stride into the cave, and he was so big that 
they were all amazed, for they knew at once that he was a 
giant. То escape was impossible, and they made up their 
minds to keep quite still. 

The giant stopped short in the middle of the cave and began 
to crinkle his nose and to sniff and snuff on all sides. ©“ Very 
odd," he muttered at last, '* it can’t be that there should have 
been somebody here." Then he went up to the hearth, and, 
lifting the lid from the kettle, he looked in and was not a little 
surprised to find nothing in it but water. In a rage he flung 
the lid at the silver roof, where it stuck; then he began to 
rummage every corner and crevice of the cave. It was not 
long before he lit upon the terrified Lapps, dragged the 
biggest of them out, and threw him into the kettle to boil, 
forgetting that the kettle could not boil without fire. The 
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rest of the Lapps he chained up to the wall of the cave, then 
lay down to sleep till the Lapp in the kettle should be boiled. 

Not many minutes passed before he snored so loud that 
the mountain shook and the cinders danced on the hearth. 
Then the Lapp stepped out of the kettle, freed his comrades 
from their chains, and with them hastened to the mouth 
of the cave. But to their dismay they found that the giant 
had barred it with a stone so huge that all four of them 
could not stir it. 

After laying their heads together for an hour they turned 
back into the cave, resolved by hook or crook to play the 
giant a trick. The beef which they had hidden they put 
into the kettle again, and the three Lapps went back to the 
places where the giant had chained them up; but the fourth 
Lapp hid behind a great coop near the door. 

The giant now woke up and hurried to the kettle to see 
whether the Lapp were boiled, but not finding him in it he 
went to the other prisoners and threatened to knock them 
on the head out of hand if they did not tell him where their 
friend had gone. One of the Lapps swore that sure his 
friend must be in the kettle, and that the giant’s eyes must 
be blear not to see him. ‘‘ That would be odd," said the 
giant, who was a little ashamed of his hastiness, ‘‘ but now 
that I think of it, I do believe that of late my sight has 
been a bit dim." “Well,” said the Lapp, “ a good eye-salve 
will soon set that right." “ Сап you make up such a salve ? *? 
asked the giant. “ То be sure," says the Lapp; “as soon 
as you get my salve in your eyes you will see fifty miles just 
as well as fifty yards. But you must know that it smarts 
horribly.” ‘‘ No matter,” says the giant, “ just you make 
up the salve and let me have it as quick as may be." “ With 
all my heart," says the Lapp, “if you will pay me well for 
it." *''You shall live with me fourteen whole days," says 
the giant, “ till I have eaten up your friends. But you must 
tell me your name, lest I should eat you up instead." The 
Lapp said that his name was Nobody, and the giant repeated 
it ten times to make quite sure that he should'not forget 
it. A fire was now made on the hearth, the Lapp heated 
five pounds of lead on it, and when it was molten he poured 
it on the giant’s eyes, which of course were quite put out by it. 

The giant soon perceived that Nobody had tricked him, 
во he began to call his neighbour to help him to serve out the 
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Jenn Ніз neighbour came running and asked who had 
hurt him, that he howled so dolefully. “ Nobody has done 
it," answered the giant. On that the neighbour, thinki 
that he was joking, flew into а rage and said, '* Then you can 
help yourself. Don't call me another time, or it will be the 
worse for you." And with that he went away. 

As he got no help from his neighbour, the giant now made 
shift to search the cave and catch his foes; but they hid 
behind the goats, so that he could not find them. After 
groping about in this way for a long time he came to see that 
the beasts were in the way of his search. бо be went to the 
doorway, took away the big stone which served as a door, 
and let out the goats one by one, after making sure that none 
of the Lapps slipped out with them. 

When the Lapps saw what he was up to, they killed four 
billy-goats with all speed, skinned them, and wrapped them- 
selves up in the skins, after which they crawled out of the 
cave on hands and feet, taking as much gold and silver with 
them as they could carry. When the last Lapp was about 
to leave the cave, the giant detained him, caressed him, and 
stroked his back, saying, ' My poor big billy-goat, you will 
now be without & master." After caressing the supposed 
billy-goat, he let him go; then he shut up the mouth of the 
cave with the big stone, and with a grin cried out, ' Now 
I've got you in the trap! Now we shall see which of us can 
chouse the other best, my dear Mr. Nobody!" 

Nobody knows what afterwards befel the silly giant. Ав 
like as not, he went round and round the cave looking for the 
Lapps, till he died of hunger.! 

(13) A Lapp variant of the preceding story runs as follows : 
Once on а time Slyboots? lost his way and came to the abode 
of a Stalo. This Stalo owned a house, a kitchen, and sheep. 
It was his way, whenever he got hold of & poor little oaf of 
a Lapp, to keep him by him for a time, so as to fatten him 
before he made a meal of him. He thought to do the same 
thing to Slyboots. But Slyboots thought of a dodge to blind 


1 J. C. Poestion, Lapplündische Märchen (Vienna, 1886), 
No. 29, pp. 122-126. 

з Aschenputtel, equivalent to the “ Boots" of our fairy 
tales, a general name for the youngest son, who is gupposed 
to be slyer than his elder brothers. 
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the Stalo. So he made believe to be very sharp-sighted 
and to be able to see all sorts of funny things ever so far ой. 
The Stalo glowered for all he was worth in the same direction, 
but could make out just nothing at all. “ Look here, young 
man," says he, “ however do you come to be so sharp-sighted?'' 
“ Oh," says Slyboots, ''it's in this way. I let them drip a 
drop of lead in my eyes. That's why I am so sharp-sighted.”’ 
“ Oh, that's it, is it 7” says the Stalo. “ Come on, my dear 
chap, and pour а little molten lead in my eyes. І should so like 
to be as sharp-sighted as you." “ [11 do it with all my heart," 
says Slyboots, “ but you could not stand it, for it hurts 
rather." “Not stand it ?" says the Stalo. “ I'll stand any- 
thing to be as sharp-sighted as you." 

So Slyboots must needs, as if against his will, pour lead 
into the Stalo's eyes. He made him lie on his back and 
poured the lead first into one eye. The Stalo whimpered, but 
said, ‘“‘ Look sharp, my dear fellow, and pour the lead into 
the other eye also." The young man did so. “ Now," said 
he, “ you will be blind for-a while, till your eyes have grown 
accustomed to the change; but afterwards you will see like 
anything." 

Ít was now arranged that so long as the Stalo was blind, 
the young man should take charge of the household. бо he 
picked out a fat ram from the Stalo's sheep and slaughtered 
it, and next he took the Stalo's old dog and slaughtered him 
too. In the evening he boiled the fat mutton for himself in 
one pot, and in another pot he cooked the dog's flesh for 
the Stalo, and when all was ready he served up the dog's flesh 
to the Stalo in a trough, while he devoted his own attention to 
the mutton. The Stalo heard him pegging away and smacking 
his lips, while he himself could hardly get his teeth into the 
tough old dog's flesh. “ Look here, young man," says he, 
* what's all that smacking and licking of the lips that I hear, 
while my jaws only creak and clatter ?" But the Slyboots 
fobbed him off with some answer or other. 

However it was not long before the Stalo perceived that 
Slyboots had made a fool of him, for the sharp sight which 
had been promised him was still to seek. In fact he was 
blind and remained so. So he now racked his brains to 
know how he could pay Slyboots off for the trick he had 
played him. At last one day he told Slyboots to go into 
the fold and count the sheep. “That’s easily done," says 
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Slyboots, and in he goes. But blind as the Stalo was, 
he came on the heels of Slyboots and set himself plump in 
the doorway. * Aha!” thinks he to himself, “now ['ve 
got you in the trap! you shan't slip from my claws!” But 
Slyboots was not so easily to be cast down. *'Let all my 
sheep out, one after the other," said the Stalo, “ but my 
big ram last of all.” * All right," said the youth, ' so be 
it." "Then he let the sheep out between the legs of the Stalo, 
who stood straddling in the doorway. But Slyboots slaugh- 
tered the big ram and skinned him. And when it came to his 
turn, he put on the ram's skin amd crawled on all fours 
between the Stalo's legs. © Aha! " said the Stalo, '' that’s 
my fine, fat ram!” and he clapped the supposed ram on the 
back. At last the Stalo said, “ Now come out yourself, 
my fine fellow ! " Then Slyboots cried to him from without, 
** Гуе been out ever so long."! 

(14) A Finnish tale of the same general type, but lacking 
some characteristic features of the Homeric story, is as 
follows. А poor ostler, named Gylpho, sets out to free three 
king's daughters, who are kept prisoners spellbound in a 
subterranean cave. He arrives in an iron chamber, where 
one of the princesses is watched by the old rock-spirit Kammo, 
who has & great horn on his head, and a single eye in the 
middle of his forehead. 'The monster smells human flesh, 
but the maiden contrives to lull his suspicions. His eye had 
grown dim, and the eyelashes һай grown into it, so that he 
could not see the young man. The stove was heated, and 
beside it stood a great iron poker with which the rock-spirit 
used to poke the fire. Gylpho took it quietly, heated it red- 
hot, and then poked it into the spirit's eye. Up got Kammo 
and screamed во loud that the rocks echoed with the shriek. 
He groped about, but could not find his foe, who seized а 
chance of hewing off the spirit's head.? . 

(15) The Finnish scholar Castren records, with some surprise, 
that in Russian Karelia, which borders on Finland, he met 
with a tale like that of Ulysses and Polyphemus in Homer. 
The hero of the Karelian story is shut up in а castle, where 


1 J. C. Poestion, Lapplándische Märchen, No. 36, pp. 152- 
154. 

? W. Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem, p. 17, referring to 
Bertram, Finnische Volksmárchen und Sprichwörter, p. 9. 
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he is watched by a giant blind of one eye. In order to escape 
from the castle the Karelian hero resorts to the same stratagem 
as that to which the Greek hero had recourse in & similar 
plight. He pokes out the giant's eye by night, and next 
morning, when the giant sends out his sheep to graze, the 
hero hides himself under one of them, and so has the good 
luck to pass out of the castle gate.! 

(16) From Lithuania is reported a tale which bears a close, 
if not a suspicious, resemblance to the Homeric story. It 
runs thus. One day a ship put in to an island. The skipper 
landed with his crew. To cook their victuals they built a 
hearth of stones, and looking about for a big flat stone to 
serve as a hearth-stone, they spied just such a stone as they 
wanted at the foot of a mountain. Having pried it up 
by their united efforts, they saw to their surprise that the 
big smooth stone had covered a wide opening with steps 
leading down into a cave. They descended and soon saw 
that they were in a giant’s house. The house was so huge 
that you could hardly see the vaulted roof, in the middle of 
which was an aperture that allowed the sunlight to enter 
and the smoke to escape. 

While they ‘were looking about, they heard a sudden 
rumbling, and soon a giant, tall as a tower, came down the : 
steps, after closing the entrance with the big stone. Next he 
planted à whole forest of trees about the hearth and set them 
on бге By the light of the fire the mariners saw to their 
horror that the giant had only one eye in the middle of his 
forehead. "They tried to flee to the barred entrance, but the 
giant perceived them, seized one of them, and swallowed 
him at а gulp. The others he drove back into the inner part 
of the cave. Then he stirred the fire and began to milk the 
ewes, and next he set а huge kettle on the fire to boil the 
milk. When the milk boiled, he quaffed it, lay down on his 
bed of moss, and fell asleep. Soon he slept so soundly that 
the whole mountain quaked with his snoring. 

The sailors now plucked up courage, and the skipper 
unfolded a plan for their salvation. He had noticed а great 
iron spit belonging to the giant. The point of it he soon heated 
red-hot in the fire, апа then with the help of the crew he 


1 M. A. Castren, Reisen im Norden (Leipsic, 1853), pp. 
98 sq. : 
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rammed it into the piant's eye. The glowing iron hissed, 
and the blood spouted up in a jet, falling back in drops that 
scalded like boiling water. Up started the giant, bellowing 
with pain, but though he groped and fumbled along the sides 
and floor of the cave, he could not catch his assailants, for 
they had hidden in the sheep-fold. 

Thus baffled, the giant fell into a terrible fury, hurling 
the burning brands in all directions to set fire to his foes. 
But instead of igniting them he only set fire to his own mossy 
bed, and soon the cave was filled with such a thick smoke 
that the giant was obliged to quit it and sit down in front 
of the entrance, plotting revenge. But the skipper devised 
& new device to effect an escape. He tied every one of his 
men under а sheep, and getting himself under the old tup 
that led the flock, he and the rest passed out with the sheep 
when they trooped out of the cave. Thus they all escaped 
from the giant. Once safe on board, the skipper could not 
help mocking the giant, who replied by hurling mighty rocks 
in the direction of the voice. One of the rocks smashed the 
stern of the ship and killed some of the crew. It was with 
diffieulty that the skipper and the rest of the crew contrived 
to save themselves in the damaged vessel! ' 

(17) A German version of the widespread tale has been 
recorded in the Harz mountains. А clever man, travelling 
with six companions, comes to a land ruled by a giant, twelve 
feet high, six feet broad, and furnished with only one eye, 
which is planted in the middle of his forehead and is as 
big as а cheese-bowl. The giant catches the seven and devours 
one of them a day. When only the clever man and one 
comrade are left, they devise а plan of escape. In the night 
they make an iron red-hot, thrust it into the giant's one eye, 
and take to their heels. The giant makes after them with 
huge strides, but in his blindness fails to catch them.* 

(18) An English version of the Polyphemus story is re- 
ported from Yorkshire. At Dalton, in the parish of Sessay, 
near Thirsk, there is, or used to be, а mill, and in front of it 


1 Fr. Richter ** Lithauische Märchen. Der eináugige Riese,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, I. (1889), pp. 87-89. The writer 
says nothing as to the source of the tale. 

2 W. Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem, p. 18, referring to 
Н. Próhle's Kinder- und Volksmárchen, p. 137. 
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there was а mound, which went by the name of '' the Giant's 
Grave." In the mill was shown a long blade of iron, something 
like a scythe-blade, but not curved. ‘This was said to have 
been the giant's razor, and there was also exhibited the stone 
porridge-pot or lather-dish which had been the property of 
the giant. This giant used to reside at the mill and to grind 
men’s bones to make his bread. One day he captured a lad 
on Pilmoor, and instead of grinding him to flour as usual in 
the mill, he kept him as his servant and never let him go 
away. Jack served the giant many years without a holiday. 
At last he could bear it no longer. Topcliffe Fair was coming 
on, and the lad entreated that he might be allowed to go 
there to see the lasses and buy some spice. The giant surlily 
refused to give him leave, so Jack resolved to take it. The 
day was hot, and the giant was sleeping after dinner in the 
mill, with a great loaf of bone-bread beside him and a knife 
in his hand. Jack slipped the knife from the sleeper’s grasp 
and jabbed it into his single eye. Up started the giant with 
a howl of agony and barred the door. Jack was again in 
difficulty, but he soon found a way out of it. The giant 
had a favourite dog which had also been sleeping when the 
giant was blinded. Jack killed the dog, skinned it, and 
throwing the hide over his back, ran on all-fours barking 
between the legs of the giant, and so escaped.! 

(19) A Breton version of the story relates how a young 
man, returning with a well-filled purse from La Vendée, was 
traversing a forest, when he saw a hut, and going up to it 
knocked at the door. А rough voice answered, ' Wait a 
moment and I will open to you.” Then there was a loud 
noise, the door opened and he beheld a giant with a single 
eye in the middle of his forehead, holding in his hand the 
bolt of the door, and the bolt itself was as big as an ordinary 
man. On entering the house the young man saw human 
arms hanging, along with chitterlings, in the chimney, and 
feet of men and pieces of human flesh boiling in a pot on 
the fire. He made an excuse for retiring from the house, 
but he could not lift the bolt. © You need not go out,” said the 
giant, *you may retire among the sheep there." Now in 
the inner part of the house there was а flock of eight sheep, 


18. Baring Gould, “ The Giant of New Mills, Sessay," 
Folk-lore, I. (1890), p. 130. 
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every one of them as big as а colt. To hide his fear, the 
young man stepped up to the hearth and began to smoke his 
pip pe. The giant asked him if he would eat some meat. 

* No," said the youth, “I аш not hungry." “You shall 
eat all the same," answered the giant. But the young man 
drew a pistol from his pocket, and firing at the giant put out 
his eye. “ Wretch," cried the giant, “І will kill and eat 
you." The youth took refuge among the sheep. The giant 
sought him, but could not find him. Then he opened the 
door and caused the sheep to go out one by one, feeling each 
of them as it passed. When only three or four were left, 
the youth got under the belly of one of them, holding fast 
to the fleece. In passing the door he knocked against the 
giant, who stopped the sheep; but by this time the young 
man was out, and making his way through the forest with the 
sheep he sold them for а good price in the market.! 

(20) In another Breton version of the story the hero goes 
by the name of Bihanic, and is, as usually happens ma 
heroes, the youngest of three brothers. He is sent by 
king to rob a certain giant of his treasures, which онай of 
a wonderful parrot, endowed with the gift of second sight, 
a dromedary which could run faster than a bird could fly, 
and a carbuncle which radiated so brilliant a light that 
the darkness of night was turned to day for seven leagues 
round the giant’s castle. The hero succeeded in procuring 
the dromedary and the carbuncle without much trouble, 
but to capture the parrot was a much harder task. When 
Bihanic drew near the giant’s castle for this purpose, he 
met a young shepherd who was feeding the giant’s sheep. 
“ Со to the castle," he said to the shepherd, “ „апа fetch me 
a light for my pipe. ГІЇ give you a crown." The unsus- 
peeting swain pocketed the money and ran to the castle. 
Meantime Bihanic took one of the sheep, the woolliest of the 
flock, killed it and skinned it. Then he put on the skin, 
and mixing with the flock at eventide, he entered into the 
castle, all unknown both to the giant and to the shepherd. 
Now it was the giant's custom morning and evening to con- 
sult his oracular parrot, and that night, when he inquired of 
the oracle as usual, the parrot informed him that his enemy 


1 P. Sébillot, “ Contes de la Haute-Bretagne," Revue des 
Traditions Populaires, Ix. (1894), pp. 105 sqq. 
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Bihanic, who had already robbed him of his dromedary 
and his carbuncle, was again in the castle; more than 
that, the sagacious bird told him that the thief was lurking 
in the fold, disguised in the skin of а sheep which he had 
killed and skinned. The giant searched for him in the 
fold, but could not find him, though he felt the sheep with 
his hands, one after the other. Then he ordered the shepherd 
to let the sheep out, one by one, and as they passed out, 
the giant stood at the threshold and examined every one. 
When they were almost all out, the skin of one of them 
remained in his hands and he cried, *' Aha, Гуе got him ! ”’ 
" Alas," thought Bihanic to himself, “ it's all up with me this 
time," as he felt the grip of the giant's fingers on his ribs. 
The giant carried him to the kitchen. “ Here's that rascal 
of a Bihanic,” said he, showing him to the other giants and 
giantesses, ' he'll not play us any more tricks. What sauce 
shall we eat him with ?" ‘‘ You must put him on the spit," 
they all answered. So they stripped him stark naked, 
trussed him like a fowl, and threw him into a corner of the 
kitchen till it was time to stick him on the spit. The cook, 
left alone, complained to Bihanic that she had not wood 
enough to roast him. ‘Just loose my bonds a bit, fair 
cook," said he, “апа ГЇЇ go and fetch some."  Flattered 
by being called ''fair," the cook was mollified and undid 
the bonds. No sooner had she done so than the grateful 
Bihanic caught up a hatchet and brought it down on the 
head of the giantess with such hearty good will that he cleft 
her in two from top to toe. He then hurried to the parrot, 
stuffed it into his bag, and made off. When the giant came 
to the kitchen to see whether Bihanic was done to a turn, 
and saw his wife, the cook, dead and weltering in her gore, 
and the parrot gone, he howled and shrieked so that the 
other giants and giantesses came running, and between them 
all there was a terrible noise.! 

(21) А Gascon version of the old heathen tale is enriched 
with some pious details for the edification of devout Christians. 
It runs thus: Once upon a time there lived а poor widow in 
а cottage with her two children, а boy and a girl. One day 
the boy said to his mother, ** Mother, from morning to night 


1 Е, M. Luzel, Contes populaires de Basse- Bretagne (Paris, 
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I, you, and my sister work to earn а bare livelihood. I will 
go and seek my fortune. І will go to the land of the Ogres! to 
gather golden horns, horns of oxen, and horns of sheep." 
But his mother said, ‘‘ No, no, my dear. I will not let vou, 
The Ogres dwell far, far from here, towards the setting sun 
They dwell in à wild black country, in à country of high 
mountains, where the streams fall from heights of three 
thousand feet. In that country there are no priests, nor 
churches, nor churchyards. The Ogres are giants seven 
fathoms tall. They have only one eye, right in the middle of 
the forehead. All the long day they watch their oxen and 
their sheep with golden horns, and at evening, at set of sun, 
they bring back these cattle to the caves. When they catch 
a Christian, they roast him alive on a gridiron and swallow 
him at one bite. No, no, my dear, you shall not go to seek 
your fortune. You shall not go seek golden horns, horns of 
oxen and sheep, in the land of the Ogres.” 

" Excuse me, mother," he said, “ but this time you cannot 
have your way." Then the girl spoke. ©“ Mother," she said, 
“ you see my brother is wilful. Since he will not listen to 
reason, I will go with him. Count on me to guard him from 
all harm." So the poor mother had to give her consent. 
" Hold, my child," said she, “ take this little silver cross, 
and never part with it, neither by day nor by night. It will 
bring you good luck. Со then, my poor children, go with 
the grace of God and the Holy Virgin Mary." 

The brother and sister saluted their mother and set out, 
staff in hand, with their wallets on their backs. For seven 
months they walked, from morning to night, towards the 
setting sun, living on alms and sleeping in the stables of 
charitable folk. At last they came to a wild black country, 
а country of high mountains, where the streams fell from 
heights of three thousand feet. In that country there are no 
priests, nor churches, nor churchyards. In that country 
live the Ogres, giants seven fathoms tall. These giants have 
only one eye, right in the middle of their forehead. All the 
long day they watch their oxen and their sheep with golden 
horns, and at evening, at set of sun, they bring back these 
cattle to the caves. As for good cheer, there is no lack of 


1 Bécuts. In the Gascon dialect Bécut means “ beaked "' 
and by extension an ogre. 
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meat. For dinner they kill an ox, and for supper а sheep. 
But they take no account of their golden horns and throw 
them away. When they catch а Christian, they roast him 
alive оп а gridiron and swallow him at one bite. 

Every day, from sunrise to sunset, the brother and sister 
sought for the golden horns in the mountains, hiding them- 
selves as well as they could under the bushes and among the 
rocks, lest they should be seen by the Ogres. At the end of 
seven days their wallets were full. Sitting down by а stream, 
they counted them, “ Оре, two, three, four... ninety- 
eight, ninety-nine, а hundred golden horns. And now we 
are rich enough. To-morrow we will return to our mother." 

At that moment the sun was sinking. Ап Ogre passed, 
driving before him his oxen and his sheep with golden horns. 
* The Ogre! the Ogre!" cried the children and fled at the 
top of their speed. But the Ogre had seen it all. He took 
them, threw them into a big bag, and repaired to his cave, 
which was shut by a flat stone weighing а hundred hundred- 
weights. With & push of his shoulder the Ogre shoved aside 
the stone and closed the entrance. That done, he shook out 
his big bag on the ground. ‘“ Little Christians," said he, 
"sup with me." “ With pleasure, Ogre," said they. The 
Ogre threw & heap of logs on the hearth, lit а fire, bled а 
sheep, skinned it, threw the skin and the two golden horns 
іп а corner, and spitted the flesh. ‘“‘ Little Christians," said 
he, “ turn the spit." “ Ogre, you shall be obeyed,” said they. 
While they turned the spit, the Ogre laid & hundredweight of 
bread and seven great jars of wine on the table. 

“Little Christians," said the Ogre, ''sit down there. 
Want for nothing, and tell me all about your country." 
The boy knew а great many fine stories, and he talked till 
supper was done. “Little Christian master," said the 
Ogre, *I am pleased with you. Now it's your turn, little 
Christian miss." The girl knew many beautiful prayers, 
in honour of the Good God, of the Holy Virgin, and of the 
saints. But at the first word the Ogre turned blue with rage. 
** Oh, you hussy," cries he, ‘‘ you are praying to God. Just 
wait a bit." Straightway he seized the girl, stripped her of 
her clothes, laid her on a gridiron, and roasted her alive on a 
slow fire. *' Little Christian master," says he to her brother, 
* what do you think of this steak ? ГЇЇ give you your share 
of it presently." But the boy answered, “ No, Ogre, Christians 
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do not eat one another,"  ''Little Christian master, look, 
that is what I will do to you to-morrow, when you shall have 
told all your fine stories.”’ 

The boy was white with anger, but he could do nothing 
against the Ogre. He watched his sister broiling alive on а 
slow fire. The poor girl clasped in her right hand the little 
silver cross, which her mother had enjoined her never to 
part with, neither by night nor by day. “ My God," cried 
she, “ have pity on me! Holy Virgin, come to my help!” 
" Ah, hussy,” said the Ogre, ' во you pray God even when 
you are broiling alive, just wait а bit." The Ogre swallowed 
her alive in one mouthful. Then he lay down on the ground, 
the whole length of the hearth, ‘ Little Christian master," 
said he, “ tell me stories of your country." The boy talked 
till midnight. From time to time the Ogre interrupted him, 
saying, '' Little Christian master, poke the fire. I &m cold." 

An hour after midnight the Ogre, glutted with meat and 
wine, was snoring like a hurricane. Then the boy thought to 
himself, ‘‘ Now we shall see some fun." Softly, very softly, 
he drew near the hearth, seized a glowing brand, and thrust 
it with all his strength into the Ogre's eye. The Ogre was 
now blind. He ran about in the cave like one possessed 
by a devil, yelling so that he could be heard а hundred leagues 
off, “ Oh, all ye gods! I am blind! I am blind!" The boy 
laughed, hidden under the litter, &mong the oxen and sheep 
with the golden horns. i 

At the cries of the Ogre his brothers awoke in their caves. 
“Ha! ha! ha!" they shouted, “© what's the matter there ? 
What's the matter there? " And the Ogres came running 
in the black night, with lanterns as big as barrels and with 
staves as tall as poplars. “На! ha! ha!" they shouted, 
“ what's the matter there ? What's all that Шеге?” With 
a push of the shoulder they shoved aside the stone weighing 
a алаа hundredweights which чоро! the mouth of the 
cave, from which the cries still proceeded, ‘‘ Oh, all ye gods, 
I am blind! I am blind!" “ Brother,” said they, “ who 
has put you in that state?" “* Brothers," he answered, 
“it was а little Christian. Seek him everywhere in the cave. 
Seek him, that I may swallow him alive. Oh, ye gods, I 
am blind! I am blind!" The Ogres searched everywhere, 
but found nothing, while the boy laughed, hidden under the 
straw, among the oxen and sheep with horns of gold. At 
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last the Ogres were tired. ‘‘ Good-bye, brother," they said, 
" try to sleep. We will come back to-morrow.” бо they 
shut up the cave and withdrew. 

Then the boy tried to roll away the big stone that barred 
the entrance, but he had to cry, '* Mother of God, this is too 
much for my strength." The Ogre listened. “І hear vou, 
little Christian. I hear you, you cur. Blind as I am, you shall 
not escape me." For three days and nights the boy, the 
Ogre, and the cattle remained in the cave without eating or 
drinking. At last the oxen and the sheep with golden horns 
bellowed and bleated for hunger. “ Wait а bit, poor beasts," 
said the Ogre, “ I'll open the cave for you. But as for you, 
little Christian, that is quite à different matter. Blind as 
I &m, you shall not escape me." While the Ogre groped 
about at the mouth of the cave, the boy put on the golden 
horns and the skin of the sheep that had been killed three 
days before. 

At last the big stone fell. The Ogre seated himself outside, 
on the threshold of the cave, and the oxen and the sheep 
passed out, one by one, the oxen first. Their master felt 
their horns and their backs, and he counted them, one by 
one. Then came the sheep, and their master felt their horns 
and their woolly coats, and counted them, one by one. 
Among the sheep the boy waited on all fours. When his 
turn came, he advanced fearlessly. The Ogre was suspicious. 
On feeling the wool of his back he perceived that the fleece 
fitted ill “ Ah, little Christian," he called out, “ ah, you 
cur! Just wait а bit!" But the boy made off as fleet as 
the wind. 

The story ends by relating how the Ogre was sick and 
vomited up alive the girl whom he had swallowed, and how 
the brother and sister returned with great riches to their 
mother.! 

(22) If the Homeric story of Ulysses and Polyphemus 
survives anywhere in oral tradition, it might be expected 
to survive in Sicily ; and certainly а story of the same t 
has been recorded in that island from the lips of a girl eight 
years old. It is in substance as follows. There were once 
two monks who went begging for the church every year. 


1 J. Е. Bladé, Contes populaires de la Gascogne (Paris, 
1886), I. 32-42. 
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One was large and the other small. They lost their way once 
and came to a large cave, and in the cave was & monster who 
was building а fire. However, the two monks did not believe 
it was a monster, but said, “ Let us go and rest there." 
They entered, and saw the monster killing a sheep and roasting 
it. He had already killed and cooked twenty. 

* Eat!" said the monster to them. “ We don’t want to 
eat," they replied, ** we are not hungry." “ Eat, I tell you!” 
he repeated. After they had eaten the sheep, they lay down, 
and the monster closed the entrance to the cave with a great 
stone. Then he took a sharp iron, heated it in the fire, and 
having stuck it in the throat of the bigger monk he roasted 
his body and desired the other monk to help him to eat it. 
“I don't want to eat," answered the monk, “I am full." 
* Get up!” said the monster, “if you don't, I will kill you." 
The wretched monk arose in fright, seated himself at the 
table, and pretended to eat, but threw the flesh away. 

In the night the good man took the iron, heated it, and 
plunged it in the monster's eyes. Then in his terror he 
slipped into the skin of а sheep. The monster groped his 
way to the mouth of the cave, removed the stone, and let the 
sheep out one by one; and so the good man escaped and 
returned to Trapani, and told his story to some fishermen. 
The monster went fishing. апа, being blind, stumbled against 
& rock and broke his head.! 

(23) A similar Greek story has been recorded at Pharasa 
in Cappadocia. It runs thus: “Їп the old time there was 
а priest. He went to get a goat. He went to a village. There 
was another priest. He said, ‘Where are you going?’ 
The priest said, ‘I am going to get a goat. Не said, * Let 
me come also, to get a goat.’ They rose up; they went to 
another village. There was there another priest. And the 
three went to another village. They found another priest. 
They took that priest also. They went on. They made up 
seven priests. | 

* As they were going to a village, there was а woman ; 


1 G. Pitré, Fiabe Novelle e Racconti popolari Siciliani, 
II. (Palermo, 1875), No. 51, pp. 1-3; Т. Е. Crane, Italian 
Popular Tales (London, 1885) pp. 89 sqq. I have followed 
Crane's summary of the story, as the Sicilian dialect is only 
partially intelligible to me. 
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she was cutting wood. There was also a Cyclops. The 
Cyclops гап up; he seized the seven priests. Не carried 
them to his house. In the evening he roasted one priest ; 
he ate him. He was fat. He ate him; he got drunk. 

“ Тһе six priests rose up. They heated the spit. They 
drove it into the Cyclops’ eye. They blinded the Cyclops. 
They ran away. Inside the stable the Cyclops had seven 
hundred sheep. They went into the stable. They flayed 
six sheep. They left their heads and their tails. They got 
into the skins. In the morning the Cyclops rose up; he 
drove out tbe sheep; he took them by the head and tail. 
He drove out the seven hundred sheep. Не shut the doors. 
He went inside; he searched for the six priests. He could 
not find them. Не found the six sheep killed. 

“ The six priests took the seven hundred sheep; they 
went to their houses. They also gave a hundred sheep to 
the wife of the priest, whom the Cyclops had eaten. The 
woman said, ‘ Where is my priest?’ They said, ‘ He has 
remained to gain yet more. And the six priests took a 
hundred sheep each. They went to their houses. They 
ate, they drank, they attained their desires.” ? 

(24) Another modern Greek version of the Polyphemus 
story, recorded at Athens, runs as follows: А prince makes 
his way into an Ogre's cave in the Ogre's absence, and finds 
there а tub of milk and a cake almost as big as а threshing- 
floor. Having refreshed himself by drinking of the milk 
and eating of the cake, he looked about, and seeing & crevice 
in the rock hid himself in it. бооп the tinkling of sheep bella 
announced that the sheep were returning to the cave for 
the night, and the Ogre with them. On entering the cave 
the Ogre closed the entrance by rolling a great rock into the 
opening, and then he sat down to eat, noticing that his supply 
of milk and cake was short. However, after satisfying 
his appetite as well as he could, he raked up the fire and lay 
down to sleep. While he slept and snored the prince crept 


1 In Greek rerexd(ms. This word is explained to be а 
Turkish expression for a one-eyed giant, derived from tepe, 
“ head" and göz, “eye.” See R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek 
in Asia Minor, p. 650. 

3 R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor (Cambridge, 
1916), p. 551. 
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out from his place of concealment, and taking a long stake, 
sharpened it and held it in the fire. When the stake glowed 
in the fire, the Prince thrust it into the Ogre's eye and blinded 
him; for the Ogre had onlv one eve. which was in his fore- 
head. The shrieks of the Ogre roused the whole neighbour- 
hood, and the other Ogres carae to see what was the matter 
with their chief ; but tinding the mouth of the cave barred 
by the great rock, thev could not enter, and so went away 
again, supposing that the chief was drunk. Then the Ogre 
opened the cave by rolling away the stone, and sitting down 
at the entrance he began to let out his sheep, feeling them one 
by one. Now there was one big woolly ram, and clinging 
to its belly the prince contrived to escape from the cave, 
while the Ogre stroked the animal on the back.! 

(25) Another modern Greek version of the ancient tale 
was told to the German archaeologist, Ludwig Ross, by a 
native of Psara, an island off the west coast of Chios In 
outline it is as follows: Three brothers, by name Dimitri, 
Michael, and George, landed from a ship on an unknown 
coast, and separating from their comrades wandered about 
till they came to a magnificent palace. Entering it they 
found in the forecourt a great flock;of sheep, and in the 
banqueting-hall a feast set out, but no human being was 
to be seen. They sat down and partook of the good things, 
and hardly had they done so when a huge, ugly, blind Ogre 
appeared, and in а voice which curdled the blood in their 
veins cried out, ‘‘ I smell human flesh, I smell human flesh ! ” 
Pale with terror, the three brothers sprang to their feet, 
but the Ogre, guided by the sound, stretched out his hideous 
claws and seized first Dimitri and then Michael, and dashed 
them to pieces on the floor. George, being nimble, contrived 
to escape into the forecourt, but there he found the gate 
shut and the walls so high that he could not scale them. 
What was he to do? Drawing his knife, he killed the biggest 
ram of the flock, stripped off its skin, and throwing the carcass 
into & well he wrapped himself up in the skin and attempted 
to creep out on all fours, as if he were а ram. Meantime the 
Ogre had finished his horrible meal of human flesh, and came 
waddling down the marble staircase, shouting, “ You shall 


1 G. Drosinis, Land und Leute in Nord-Eubóa, Deutsche 
Uebersetzung von Aug. Boltz (Leipsic, 1884), pp. 170-176. 
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not escape me! You shall serve me for a savoury supper ! " 
Then he went to the gate and opened it just wide enough to 
let out one sheep at а time. Не next called all the ewes by 
name, and as each came he milked it and let it out. Last 
of all came the rams, amongst which George, wrapt in the 
ram's skin, had taken his place. He approached the Ogre 
with fear and trembling, but the monster stroked his back, 
praised his size and strength, and let him go through the 
gateway. So George escaped.! 

In this version the hero does not blind the monster, and 
thus one of the most characteristic incidents of the story is 
wanting; but in other respects the tale conforms to the 
common type. 

(26) Another modern Greek version of the story, recorded 
at Lasta in Gortynia, a district of the Morea, relates how a 
man of old set out to wander through the world and came to 
a land where the men were of great stature, but had only 
one eye each. The traveller lodged in the house of one of 
these one-eyed giants, and at evening the giant’s wife hid 
him ; for during the day the giant, who was & wicked cannibal, 
was not at home. When the giant came home, he told his 
wife that he smelt something, and though she tried to per- 
suade him that it was nothing, he searched the house and 
discovered the man. At first he made as if he would devour 
the man, but after putting him into his mouth, he took him 
out again and spared him for the sake of his wife. However, 
next day he repented of his mercifulness and would have 
gobbled the man up, if his wife had not made him drunk, 
and secretly fetching out the man urged him to fly. But 
before he fled, the man took a burning coal and thrust it into 
the giant's eye, thus blinding him. So the wicked cannibal 
was punished and never devoured men afterwards.? This 
version omits the characteristic episode of the hero’s escape 
by the means of a sheep or a sheepskin. 

(27) An Albanian version of the story, recorded in Sicily, 
runs as follows: Once on a time there were two men travel- 
ling. Night fell upon them by the way, and it rained and 
thundered. Poor fellows, just think what a plight they were 


1 Ludwig Ross, Erinnerungen und Mittheilungen aus 
Griechenland (Berlin, 1863), pp. 287-289. 
'^3 К, Dieterich, * Aus neugriechische Sagen," Zeitschrift des 
Vereins fur Volkskunde, XV. (1905), p. 381. 
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in! They saw a light far off and said, “ Let's go and see 
if we can pass the night where that light is." And they 
went and came to the cave, for à cave it was where the light 
shone. They went in and saw that there were sheep and 
rams and two Cyclopes, who had two eyes in front and two 
behind. The Cyclopes saw them come in and said one to 
the other. “ Go to, here we have got something to eat." 
And they proposed to eat the two men. The poor fellows 
stayed there two days; then the Cyclopes felt the back of 
their necks and said, “ Good! We'll eat one of them to- 
morrow." Meantime they made them eat to fatten them. 
For in the evening they would take à sheep and a ram, 
roast them on spits over the fire, and compel the poor wretches 
to devour them, entrails and all, just to fatten them. And 
every now and then they would feel the back of their necks, 
and one would say to the other, '' They're getting on very 
well!" But the two men said to each other by words or 
signs, “ Let us see whether we can escape." Now, as I said, 
two days passed, and on the second day the Cyclopes fell 
asleep and slumbered with all their eyes open. Nevertheless, 
when the two men saw the Cyclopes sleeping, they took the 
В on which the sheep had been roasted, and they heated 
them in the fire. Then they took rams' skins and clothed 
themselves in them, and going down on all fours they walked 
about in the rams’ skins. Meanwhile the spits were heated, 
and each of the men took two, and going softly up to the 
sleeping Cyclopes, they jabbed the hot spits into their eyes. 
After that, they went down on all fours like sheep. ‘lhe 
Cyclopes awoke blind, and gave themselves up for lost. 
But they took their stand at the door, each at а doorpost, 
just as they were, with all the spits sticking in their eyes. 
They let out all the sheep that were in the cave, saying, ‘ The 
sheep will go out, and the men will stay in," and they felt 
the fleeces of the sheep to see whether the men were going 
out too. But the men had the sheepskins on their backs, 
and they went on all fours, and when the Cyclopes felt them, 
they thought they were sheep. So the men escaped with their 
life, and when they were some way off, they put off the skins. 
Either the Cyclopes died or they know themselves what they 
did. That is the end of the story. 


! D. Comparetti, Novelline popolari Italiane (Rome, Turin, 
and Florence, 1875), No, 70, pp. 308-310, 
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A peculiar feature of this version is the multiplication of 
the eyes of the Cyclopes from one to four & pe 

(28) A Hungarian story of this type tells of three travelling 
craftsmen, Balzer, Laurence, and John, who, after sailing 
the sea for seven days and seven nights, landed in & great 
wood. There they lighted on a sheep-walk апа followed it 
till they came to a stall. They entered the stall and found 
there a huge giant who had only one eye in his forehead. 
He asked them what they wanted, and when they had told 
him, he set food before them. Evening soon fell, and then 
the giant drove the sheep into the stall Now the sheep 
were as big as asses are with us. To shut the stall the giant 
had nothing but а big stone, which sixteen men like you and 
me could not have stirred from the spot. 

When the sheep had all been let in, the giant sat down by 
the fire and chatted with his guests; at the same time he 
felt the neck of each of them to see which was the fattest. 
Poor Balzer was the man, as the giant perceived ; so he 
took a knife, cut off his head, and gave him to his sheep to 
devour. The two surviving friends looked anxiously at 
each other and consulted secretly together; and when they 
saw that the giant was sleeping on his back by the fire, 
John took a firebrand and poked it into his eye, so that he 
could see no more. 

When morning broke and the birds began to twitter, the 
giant took the stone from the doorway and let the sheep out ; 
but he was so sly that he straddled his legs and let each sheep 
pass between them. Now John was by trade a shoemaker ; 
so he had with him а paring-knife and an awl. He showed 
Laurence what to do and gave him an awl in his hand; he 
was to hang on to the tail of а sheep, and just when the sheep 
was in the doorway he was to jab the awl into its paunch ; so 
would the animal run through the doorway like lightning. 
John did just the same himself, and both came safely through. 
When the ‘sheep were all out, the giant shut the door and 
groped all about, but found nobody. Then he set up such 
a shriek that the two on the shore fell all their length to the 
ground. And at his roar twelve more giants, each as big 
as he, came at à run ; and when they saw him in that sorry 
plight they seized him straight off and tore him to bita. 
Then they ran all twelve to the sea, but by this time the two 
fugitives were twelve fathoms from the shore, so that the 
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giants could not take vengeance on them. Then the giants 
began to shriek and roar so terribly that the sea rose in great 


waves, and the two wretches were almost drowned. But God . 


in his mercy saved them, and they sailed on till they came to 
a wood, where they landed and walked for pleasure.! 

(29) A modern Syrian version of the old tale runs as follows : 
Once upon a time there was a prince who had two sons. 
One of them set out with a book, which he owned, to go to a 
monastery. He journeyed till nightfal, when he tarried 
among the mountains and slept till about midnight. Then he 
heard someone crying. He thought, “ I will go and see what 
it is.” He went and found a cave in which a fire was blazing. 
Entering the cave, he saw a blind giant sleeping by the fire. 
The youth sat down and pricked the giant with a needle. 
The giant got up and searched for him, but could not find 
him. After a while the youth pricked the giant again. 
The giant arose. Little by little the day broke, and the goats 
began to pass out of the cave. The giant stood straddling 
at the mouth of the cave and let the goats pass out one 
by one. The young man crouched under the belly of the he- 
goat, and so got out. In the sequel the youth professes to be 
the giant’s son, and after undergoing a peculiar test of sonship 
he is accepted as such by the giant and allowed to lead the 
goats to grass. He even recovers the giant’s lost eyes from 
a she-bear, which had apparently abstracted them.? 

This story differs from all the rest in that the hero, instead 
of blinding the giant, restores his lost sight. But in other 
respects, particularly in the mode of the hero’s escape from 
the cave, the tale conforms to the ordinary type. 

(30) In the “ Third Voyage of Sindibad the Sailor," which 
is incorporated in The Arabian Nights, the voyager and his 
companions are landed on an island, where they find and 
enter a giant’s house. Presently the giant, a huge black 
monster with two eyes blazing like fire, arrived, and finding 
his uninvited guests, he seized them and felt them ds a butcher 
feels the sheep he is about to slaughter. The first whom he 
thus treated was Sindibad himself, but finding him lean 


1G. Stier, Ungarische Volksmárchen (Pesth, n.d., preface 
dated June 1857), No. 14, pp. 146-150. 

з E. Prym and A. Socin, Syrische Sagen und Maerchen 
(Góttingen, 1881), No. 32, pp. 115 sq. 
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from the excessive fatigue which he had undergone on the 
voyage, he let him go. In this way the giant picked out the 
master of the ship, & fat, stout, broad-shouldered man, broke 
-~ his neck, spitted him, and roasted him on the spit before the 
fire, after which he devoured him, tearing the flesh to pieces 
with his nails and gnawing the bones. Then he lay down and 
slept till morning. This proceeding he repeated on the two 
subsequent days; but on the third night, when three of their 
number had thus perished, Sindibad and his fellows took two 
spits, which they thrust into the fierce fire till they were red- 
hot like burning coals. These they grasped firmly and thrust 
with all their might into the giant's two eyes while he lay 
snoring. Thus rudely awakened from slumber, the giant started 
up and searched for his assailants right and left, but could 
not find them. So he groped his way to the door and went 
out, followed by Sindibad and his friends, who had prudently 
prepared rafts for their escape from the island. Presently 
the giant returned with a giantess, taller and uglier than 
himself; but by this time the fugitives were on board the 
rafts, and they now shoved off with all speed. The two giants 
pelted the runaways with rocks, which killed most of them ; 
Sindibad and two others alone escaped on their raft to 
another island. 

(31) In “Тһе Story of Seyf El-Mulook," which also forms 
part of The Arabian Nights, we have another slightly different 
version of the same story. A certain man Saed, brother of 
Seyf El-Mulook, relates how he was shipwrecked and drifted 
ashore on a plank with a party of memlooks (male white 
slaves). He and two of the memlooks walked till they came 
to a great wood. There they met а person of tall stature, 
with a long beard, long ears, and two eyes like cressets, who 
was tending many sheep. He greeted them in a friendly 
way and invited them to his cave. There they found a 
number of men whom the giant had blinded by giving them 
cups of milk to drink. Warned by them, Saed pretended to 
drink the milk offered him by the giant, and he made believe 
to be blinded by it ; but really he poured the milk into a hole 
in the ground. His two companions drank the milk and 
became blind. Thereupon the giant arose, and having closed 


1 The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, translated by E. W. 
Lane, III. (London, 1839-1841), pp. 26-30. 
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the entrance of the cave, drew Saed towards him and felt 
his ribs, but found him lean with no flesh on him. Wherefore 
he felt another, and saw that he was fat, and he rejoiced 
thereat. He then slaughtered three sheep, skinned them, 
spitted them, and roasted them over a fire, after which he 
brought the roast mutton to Saed's two companions, who 
ate it with him. Next he brought a leathern bottle of 
wine, drank the wine, and lying down fell asleep and snored. 

While he slept, Saed took two spits, heated them red-hot 
in the fire, and thrust them into the giant's two eyes. The 
blinded giant arose and pursued his enemy into the inner 
part of the cave; but, directed by the blind men, Saed found 
& polished sword, with which he hewed the giant through the 
middle, so that he died.! 

It is to be observed that both the versions of the story in 
The Arabian Nights omit the characteristic episode of the 
hero's escape in a sheepskin or under the belly of a sheep. 

(32) A story resembling the Homeric tale of Ulysses and 
Polyphemus is reported to be widely current in the mountains 
of Armenia. It is told orally as a popular tale in Erzerum, 
Kars, Bajberd, Erzinka, Keghi, and other towns; and 
Armenian emigrants carry it with them to their new homes 
in Alexandropol, Achalzich, Achalkalak, Gumush-chane, 
and soforth. The tale is known as the “ Story of the Eye in the 
Forehead." There are a number of different versions of it. 
One of the best, closely resembling the Homeric version, is 
said to be the one told at Gumush-chane, to the south of 
Trebizond. The version told at Achalzich runs as follows: 

One day a rich man, looking out of his window, saw а 
porter approaching with a sack of meal on his back. "When 
he came to the wall of the house, the porter put down his load 
to take breath, and began to bemoan his hard fate. ** What 
an unlucky wretch am І!” he complained, “ what а hell of a 
life I lead! When will God deliver me from my horrible lot ! 
and so on in the вате strain. The rich man sent his servants 
to call in the porter, and when the fellow said that he could 
not leave his sack, the other had the sack despatched to its 
destination by one of his servants. It happened that the 
gentleman had invited friends to dinner that day, and by this 


1 The Arabian Nights! Entertainment, translated by E. W. 
Lane, 111. 353-355. 
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time the guests had begun to assemble. But the best place 
at table was reserved for the porter. When they were all 
seated, the host stood up and said, * Listen, gentlemen, and 
you, my friend," turning to the porter, “listen you too, I 
have something to tell you. When I have finished my story 
you, gentlemen, and you, my friend" (meaning the porter) 
* shall judge whether the present lot of our friend here, of 
which he has just been complaining, is harder and more un- 
endurable than the experience I have undergone in my life. 

* I was а merchant and a handicraftsman. Once I sailed 
in & ship on business with twenty companions. А great 
storm overtook us, and our ship was cast on the rocks and 
broken in pieces, but we were carried ashore by the wind. 
So far as our vision extended, there was not a living being 
&nywhere, neither man nor devil. For long we had nothing 
to eat or drink, and we wandered about till we came to & 
wood. In the wood we saw а building. We went in and 
. waited. About the time when the sun went down, there 
appeared a frightfully big man, who had an eye in the middle 
of his forehead. When he saw us, he began to laugh, his 
face beamed with joy, and he made curious grimaces. He 
blinked with his eyes, kindled a great fire in the oven, and 
put an iron spit in it. "Then he came up to us, felt every one 
of us, and choosing the strongest and fattest stuck him on 
the spit, held him over the fire for а little, and ate him. We 
were horrified, but could do nothing, and waited to see what 
would befall. Next evening he came again, stuck another of 
us on the spit, roasted him, and ate him. We saw that this 
could not last, and that something must be devised to save us. 

“The giant with one eye in his forehead, who devoured our 
companions, laid him down every evening before the door 
and fell asleep, after he had partaken of his supper. In the 
morning he went away and walked about till evening. The 
third evening, when he had lain down and was sleeping 
quietly, whereas we could not sleep for fear, one of us by my 
advice got up, heated the spit in the fire, and thrust it, red-hot, 
into the giant’s eye. The blinded giant shrieked dreadfully. 
We ran hastily to the sea, and embarking in а boat, rowed 
away at once from the shore. The giant's mates heard his 
shrieks and observed us. They hastened to him, and threw 
great stones at us from а distance, so that the whole sea rose 
in billows. At last our boat was hit by a stone and knocked 
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to bits. All my comrades were drowned, I alone was saved, 
for I tied myself to a board, and so came to shore." ! 

In this version there is no mention of sheep, and no 
explanation is given of the hero's escape from the abode of 
the giant. 

(33) A version of the tale which presents the main features 
of the Homeric story has been recorded in Mingrelia, & district 
on the southern slope of the Caucasus and on the eastern shore 
of the Black Sea. It is as follows: 

Once upon а time a traveller on the road from Redut-Kale 
to Anaklia (on the eastern shore of the Black Sea) was over- 
taken by night, а dark and rainy night. In the midst of the 
forest, farfrom every human habitation, a pack of wolves beset 
him, and some of them tried to tear him from his horse. But 
the horse stood stock still, and neither soft nor hard words 
could induce him to stir from the spot. What booted it that 
the wanderer had tied sticks to the tail of his horse to keep 
the wolves at bay? They attacked him in spite of the 
talisman. A cold shudder ran over the poor man, his sword 
hung powerless in his limp hand. All he could do was to 
cry aloud for help. And lo! a light appeared in the distance, 
the wolves vanished, and the horse galloped towards the 
light. It was а torch in the hand of а man who inhabited a 
lonely house hard by. The traveller warmed himself in the 
hut and told his host of his adventures. But his host had far 
worse experiences to relate. ‘ Brother," quoth he, “ you are 
unhappy because the insects in the wood have attacked you. 
Butif you only knew what I have endured, you would deem 
yourself lucky that nothing worse has befallen you. 

* You see we are all here in mourning. We were seven 
brothers, all fishermen. Often we would be months at sea 
with our ship, only sending a boat home once a week with 
our catch. One day when we had cast our lines we 
noticed that our ship was moving азау from the shore; 
something was pulling it, and we could not stop it. Thus 
we were drawn on, and after some weeks we saw before us a 
rocky shore with & stream of honey flowing into the sea. 
Our ship drew in towards the honey stream, and when we were 
near it, à huge fish, with а mouth а fathom wide, bobbed up 


1 Senekerim Ter-Akobian, “ Das armenische Märchen vom 
* Stirnauge,' " Globus, XCIV. (1908), p. 205. 
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out of the water beside our ship. It swallowed the honey so 
greedily that the brook almost ran dry. Our hooks had caught 
in its gills, and it had been towing us along all the time. 
While it was busy gorging itself on the honey, we cut loose 
our lines, and let the fish go free. We loaded the ship with 
honey and wax, and the evening before we were to make sail 
for home, we saw а flock of sheep and goats approaching the 
honey stream. The shepherd was a one-eyed giant. In his 
hand he held a staff as thick as a pillar, and he twirled it like 
a spindle. A dreadful fear came over us. The giant drew our 
ship to the shore, and drove us with his flock to a great 
building, which stood in the middle of a wood. The trees 
were so high that we could not see the tops. The very rushes 
were as thick and tall as oaks are with us. : 

“ The enormous edifice was built of huge, unhewn blocks of 
stone and divided into various rooms for the flocks; the 
goats, the sheep, the lambs, and the kids had their separate 
compartments, The one-eyed giant shut us in and then drove 
his flock away. We tried to break open the door, but in vain. 
Like mice in a trap we ran about from morning to night. At 
evening the giant returned, shut up his beasts, and made a fire. 
He laid on whole trunks of trees. Then he took a spit, fetched 
a fat wether, and roasted it, without skinning it. Nay, he 
did not even kill it, but stuck it alive on the spit; the animal 
writhed in the fire till its eyes burst. Then he ate it up, lay 
down, and began to snore. 

* Next morning he ate two more wethers, and in the evening 
he took the fattest of us, stuck him on the spit, and began to 
roast him. Our brother writhed horribly and shrieked for 
help, but what could we do? When our brother’s eyes burst, 
the giant tore off one of his legs and threw it to us; but the 
rest of our brother he ate. We buried the leg. The next days 
16 came to the turn of my other brothers; at last only I 
and our youngest brother were left. We were almost beside 
ourselves with fright and longed for death, but not such а 
terrible one. 

* Well, when he had eaten our fifth brother and lay by the 
fire and snored, we slunk up to the spit which he had stuck 
at his side in the ground, and with much айо we pulled it out. 
Then we thrust it into the fire, and waited anxiously till it 
was red-hot; and we thrust the red-hot spit into his eye. 
Blinded, he bounced up with such force in his pain, that we 
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thought he would have broken through the roof, but he only 
hurt his head. With a frightful yell he ran through the whole 
house, trampling on sheep and goats; but he could not find 
us, for we dodged between his legs. 

* |n the morning the beasts began to bleat, being fain to 
go out to graze. ‘The giant opened the door, stood in front of 
it, and let the sheep and goats pass out one by one between 
his legs, but he felt the back, head, and belly of each. So he 
did till noon. Then he grew tired, and contented himself with 
feeling the back of each beast. Luckily my brother had still 
в knife, and with it we skinned two sheep. Then we wrapped 
ourselves up in the skins and resolved to creep between his 
legs. Half dead with fear, I was the first to try my luck. 
The giant remarked nothing, and I was out. My brother 
followed. We sought our ship, which was still in the same place. 
Our hope of escape rose. Meantime the giant’s flock came up. 
We picked out the best animals and took them with us on board. 
But scarcely had we cut the cable when the giant arrived and 
felt for the ship. When we were out of reach, we called to him 
our names, that he might know who had played him such а 
trick In а rage he flung his club at us, with such violence 
that the sea foamed up, and our ship nearly went down. 
After long wanderings along the coast and many hardships, 
we at last came home.” 1 

(34) A version of the tale which also resembles the Homeric 
story is told by the Ossetes of the Caucasus, a people who 

eak an Iranian tongue. Their version runs as follows: 

rysmag rode with his companions a long, long way, till 
they could hardly stir a step for weariness and hunger. 
Then Urysmag suddenly remarked at the foot of a mountain 
a shepherd of gigantic stature with a flock of sheep. So 
he rode up to him, and dismounting from his horse, caught 
the best ram, which was as big as an ox. But he could not 
hold the ram; nay, the ram drew him bit by bit, till he fell 
into the hands of the one-eyed giant. ‘‘O Bodsol,” said the 
giant, addressing the ram, “1 thank you for procuring me 
a right good roast." So saying he thrust Urysmag into 
his shepherd's pouch. Being hungry, Urysmag at once 


1 A. Dirr, Kaukasische Márchen (Jena, 1920), No. 65, pp. 
248-251. The Mingrelian language is akin to the Georgian 
(/d., p. 290). 
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addressed himself to the giant's provisions. “ What are you 
up to there ? " said the giant to him, ** keep still, or I'll give 
you such а squeeze that I'll break every rib in your Боду.” 
Meantime tbe sun went down, and the one-eyed giant drove 
his flock home to & cave and rolled а great rock before the 
entrance. The rock shut the mouth of the cave so tight that 
not а single ray of light could penetrate into the cavern. “ Go, 
my son," said the giant to his offspring, “ and bring me the 
roasting spit. ГІ roast a tit-bit for you which the ram Bodsol 
has brought me home to-day." The son quickly brought the 
iron spit. The giant took the spit, stuck Urysmag on it, and set 
it on the fire; then helay down to sleep. Now the spit had not 
pierced Urysmag, but only passed between his body and his 
clothes. So when the giant had lain down and began to snore, 
Urysmag disengaged himself from the spit, heated it red-hot, 
and thrust it into the giant's eye. The giant roared and raged, 
апа threatened what he would do to his little enemy when he 
caught him. Meantime Urysmag killed the giant's son; and in 
his fury the giant bit his own fingers, but that did not mend 
matters. In the morning the sheep began to bleat ; the day was 
breaking, and it was time to let them out to pasture. “ Now 
you'll catch it ! You shall not escape me,” threatened the giant, 
and rolling the block of stone from the mouth of the cave, 
he sat down on it and caused every sheep to pass before him, 
one by one. Now in the giant's flock there was а big white 
ram with long horns, and it was the giant's favourite. Urys- 
mag hastily killed this ram, drew off the skin with the horns, 
put the skin with the horns on himself, and thus disguised 
was the first to creep on all fours out of the cave. “ You 
are Gurtshi," said the giant to the supposed ram as he felt him, 
“ go, my clever beast, go and guard the flock till evening, and 
drive them home. Alas! I'm blind, but I'll punish him who 
has outwitted me." So saying he stroked the back of the sup- 
posed ram and let him go out. Thus Urysmag escaped, and 
he waited till the whole flock was out. Then he cried out, 
* And here I am after all, you blind donkey!” ‘The giant 
died of vexation. But Urysmag drove away the sheep to his 
companions and killed some rams to make a feast for his 
friends. * 


1 Chr. H., ‘‘ Ossetische Märchen und i Yo Globus, XLI. 
(1882), pp. 333 sg. ; A. Dirr, Kaukasische Märchen, pp. 252- 
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(36) A story of the same type is reported from Daghestan, 
а region situated on the north-eastern slope of the Caucasus. 
It is as follows: Two shipwrecked mariners meet a one-eyed 
giant, who is tending а flock of sheep. "The giant seizes them 
and carries them to his abode, which is built of great blocks 
of stone in the forest. He sends one of the two to fetch water, 
and in his absence he roasts and devours the other, leaving 
nothing but а hand апа foot, which he offers to the other 
shipwrecked mariner on his return. The mariner replies 
that he is not hungry. Then the giant shuts up his abode 
with ап enormous rock and goes to sleep. The man puts 
out the giant's eye with a red-hot bar of iron. Next morning 
the man kills а ram, wraps himself up in the skin, and so 
makes his way out along with the flock. The giant becomes 
aware of the trick and utters a shout: other Cyclopes come in 
haste; but the man reaches the shore and makes good his 
escape on a piece of the wreck.! 

(36) A story of the type we are considering occurs also in & 
Mongolian work, dating perhaps from the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, which professes to narrate the history of 
the Oghuz, a widely spread brandh of the great Turkish family, 
who include the Turcomans and the Uzbegs of Bokhara апа are 
said still to constitute perhaps the majority of the population 
between the Indus and Constantinople.* The work in question 
includes eight narratives. It is in the eighth narrative, en- 
titled “ How Bissat killed Depé Ghoz," that the story occurs 
with which we are here concerned. It runs as follows.? 
An Oghuzian herdsman surprised and caught at а spring & 


254. "There are а few unimportant variations, mostly verbal, 
between these two versions of the tale. In the former it is 
said that the outwitted giant “died of vexation''; in the 
latter it is said that he ‘almost died of vexation and rage.” 
As to the Ossete language, see А. Dirr, op. cit., p. 290. 

1 A. van Gennep, Religions, Meurs, et Légendes (Paris, 
1908), p. 162. 

з As to the Oghuz, вее А. Н. Keane, Man, Past and Present, 
revised by A. H. Quiggin and A. C. Haddon (Cambridge, 1920), 


pp. 311 sqq. 

з W. Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem, pp. 7-12, referring 
to Diez, Der neuentdeckte oghuzische cyklop verglichen mit dem 
homerischen, 1816. | 
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fairy of the Swan Maiden type, and had by her a semi-divine 
son named Depé Ghoz, who had the form of а man, except 
that he possessed only a single eye on the crown of his head. 
His birth was attended with prodigies, and as his fairy mother 
flew away she prophesied that he would be the bane of the 
Oghuz. The prediction was unhappily fulfilled. The monster 
began а long career of villainy by killing the nurse who gave 
him the breast, and he soon began to carry off and devour his 
own people, the Oghuz. It was in vain that they sent troops 
against him, for he was invulnerable; his fairy mother had 
put a ring on his finger, saying, “‘ No arrow shall pierce thee, 
and no sword shall wound thy body." бо no man could 
stand before him, and he put his foes to flight with great 
slaughter. Therefore they were forced to send envoys to 
negotiate a peace. Depé Ghoz at first, pitching his pretentions 
in а rather high key, stipulated for а daily ration of twelve 
men to be consumed by him ; but the envoys pointing out to 
him with much force that at such a rate of consumption the 
population would soon be exhausted, the Ogre consented to 
accept the more reasonable ration of two men and five hundred 
sheep a day. On this basis he made shift to subsist until 
& distressed mother appealed to the heroic Bissat to save her 
second son, who was doomed to follow his elder brother into 
the maw of the monster. Touched by her story, and burning 
to avenge his own brother, who had been one of the giant's 
victims, the gallant Bissat declared hig resolve to beard the 
Ogre in his den and to rid society of а public nuisance. It 
was in vain that the princes endeavoured to deter him from 
the dangerous enterprise. He listened to none of them, but 
stuck а handful of arrows in his belt, slung his bow over his 
shoulder, girt his sword on his thigh, and bidding farewell to 
his father and mother set out for the giant's home. 

He came to the rock where Depé Ghoz devoured his human 
victims, The giant was sitting there with his back to the sun. 
Bissat drew an arrow from his belt and shot it at the giant's 
breast, but the shaft shivered at contact with his invulnerable 
body. А second arrow fared no better; the monster only 
observed, ‘‘ A fly has bothered me." А third shaft likewise 
shivered, апа а piece of it fell before the giant. He started 
up. “Тһе Oghuz are waylaying me again," said he to his 
servants. Then he walked шр up to Bissat, gripped him 
by the throat, апа carried him to his abode. "There he stuck 
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him in his own ox-hide boot, saying to the servants, “ I'll 
roast him on a spit for supper." So saying һе went to sleep. 
But Bissat had a knife, and he slit the ox-hide and stepped out 
of the boot. He asked the servants how he could kill the 
pinat, “ We know not," said they, “there is no flesh on his 

ody except in his eye."  Bissat went up to the sleeper's 
head, and lifting his eyelid saw that the eye was indeed of 
flesh. Не ordered the servants to heat the butcher's knife in 
the fire. When the knife was red-hot, Bissat thrust it into the 
giant’s eye, destroying it entirely. Depé Ghoz bellowed во 
that mountains and rocks rang again. But Bissat sprang away 
and fell into the cave among the sheep. | 

The giant perceived that his foe was in the cave. бо he 
took his stand in the doorway, setting a foot on each side of it 
and calling out, '* Come, little rams, one after the other." As 
each came up, he laid his hand on its head. Meantime Bissat had 
killed à ram and skinned it, leaving the head and tail attached 
to the skin. Now he put on the skin and so arrayed drew near 
to the giant. But the giant knew him and said, “ You knew 
how to rob me of my sight, but I will dash you against the 
wall"  Bissat gave him the ram's head into his hand, and 
when the giant gripped one of the horns and lifted it up, the 
skin pared. from it, and Bissat leaped out between the giant's 
legs. Depé Ghoz cast the horn on the ground and asked, 
“ Are you freed?”  Bissat answered, “ My God has set me 
free." Then the giant handed him a ring and said, “ Put it 
on your finger. Then neither arrow nor sword can harm 

ou." Bissat put the ring on his finger. The giant attacked 

im and would have wounded him with a knife. Bissat leaped 
away and noticed that the ring again lay under the giant's 
feet. The giant again asked, ' Are you freed ? " and Bissat 
again replied, “ My God has set me free." Finally, the hero 
contrived to slay the monster by cutting off his head with a 
sword, but this conclusion of the tale does not concern us 
here, having no parallel in the Homeric story. 

In this Mongolian or Turkish version the giant's offer of a 
ring to his escaped prisoner recalls the incident of the ring in 
some of the other versions already noticed ;! but here the 
ring does not talk and thereby betray its wearer's presence to 
his vengeful enemy. 


1 See above, p. 410, with the note. 
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Wilhelm Grimm interpreted the eye of Polyphemus as the 
sun, and found the origin of the story in the Рува conflict 
of the elements and in the moral contrast of rude violence 
with crafty adroitness.! Such interpretations may safely be 
dismissed as erroneous. They illustrate the common tendency 
of learned men to attribute their own philosophic or mystical 
views to simple folk who are quite incapable, not only of con- 
ceiving, but even of comprehending them. To all appearance 
Polyphemus and his fellows are fairyland beings, neither more 
nor less, the creation of a story-teller who invented them for 
the sheer delight of giving the reins to his imagination and of 
exciting the wonder and admiration of his spellbound hearers, 
but who never dreamed of pointing a moral or of elucidating 
the dark, mysterious processes of external nature. Early 
man was not for ever pondering the enigmas of the universe ; 
he, like ourselves, had doubtless often need to relax the strain 
and to vary the monotony of ordinary life by excursions into 
the realm of fancy. 


1 W. Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem, pp. 28 sqq. 
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Abas, Mount, in Erythia, i. 213 

Abas, son of Lynceus by Hyper- 
mnestra, father of Acrisius and 
Proetus, i. 145 

Abas, son of Melampus, 1. 91 

Abdera, city in Thrace, founded 
at grave of Abderus, i. 201 

Abderia, in Spain, Hercules passes 
through, 1. 215 

Abderus, son of Hermes, killed by 
the mares of Diomedes, i. 201; 
the city of Abdera founded by 
Hercules beside his grave, 201 

Acalle, daughter of Minos, 1. 303 

Acamas, son of Antenor, leader of 
the Dardanians, ii. 205 

Acamas, son of Eusorus, a Thracian 
leader, ii. 205 

Acamas, son of Theseus and 
Phaedra, ii. 145; (flies from 
Athens, 153; goes to Troy and 
leads away Aethra, 237 

Acamas, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Acarnan, son of Alcmaeon, i. 387. 
See Amphoterus 

Acarnan, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Acarnania, colonized by Acarnan 
and Amphoterus, i. 387 

Acastus, son of Pelias, i. 85 ; in the 
Argo, 97 ; buries his father, 121 ; 
expels Jason and Medea from 
Iolc 123; purifles Peleus, ii. 
63; takes Peleus to hunt, deserts 
him, and hides his sword, 65; 
father of Sthenele, 77; the sons 
of, expel Peleus from Phthia, 251 

тз T descended from Achaeus, 


Achaeus, son of Xuthus, ancestor 
of the Achaeans, 1. 67 
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Achaia, Olenus in, i. 71 

Achelous, father of the Sirens, i. 21, 
63, ii. 291; father of Hippodamas 
апа Orestes, i. 57; wrestles with 
Hercules for Deianira, 65, 257 ; 
loses а horn in the struggle, 
but recovers it, 257; purifies 
Alcmaeon and gives him his 
daughter Callirrhoe to wife, 383, 
385; enjoins Alcmaeon's sons to 
dedicate the necklace and robe 
(of Harmonia) at Delphi, 387 

Achelous, river, the  matricide 
Alemaeon takes up his abode 
шш land formed by its silt, 


Acheron, Cerberus at the gates of, 
i. 237 


Acheron, father of Ascalaphus by 
Gorgyra, i. 41 

Achilles, son of Peleus and Thetis, 
li. 69, 185 ; put by his mother in 
the fire to make him immortal, 
69; brought up by Chiron, 71; 
fed on the flesh of lions, wild 
swine, and bears, 71; at first 
named Ligyron, 71; bred as a 
maiden at the court of Lyco- 
medes, 73, 75; detected by 
Ulysses, goes to Troy, 75; 
leader of the Myrmidons against 
Troy, 185; admiral of the fleet 
against Troy, 187; wounds 
Telephus, 187; heals Telephus 
with the rust of his spear, 189; 
Iphigenia said to have been be- 
trothed to, 191; kills Tenes in 
Tenedos, 195; lands with the 
. Myrmidons at Troy and kills 
Cycnus, 201; slaughters Troilus, 
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201; captures Lycaon, 203 ; lifts 
the cattle of Aeneas, 203; takes 
many cities, 203; angry on 
account of Briseis, does not fight, 
205; receives an embassy of 
the Greeks, 207 ; sends Patroclus 
to fight the Trojans, 209; recovers 
Briseis and lays aside his anger, 
209; dons the armour of 
Hephaestus and goes forth to 
war, 209; his conflict with the 
river Scamander, 209; slays 
Hector, buries Patroclus, and 
allows Priam to ransom the 
body of Hector, 211; kills Pen- 
thesilia and  Thersites, 211; 
slays Memnon, 213; shot by 
Alexander and Apollo, 215; 
buried with Patroclus in the 
White Isle, 217; consorts with 
Medea in the Isles of the Blest, 
217; games in his honour, 217; 
his arms, contended for by 
Ajax and Ulysses, adjudged to 
Ulysses, 217, 219; beacon light 
kindled on his grave, 235; 
Polyxena slain by the Greeks 
on the grave of, 239, 241 

Acontes, son of Lycaon, 1. 389 

Acrisius, twin'son of Abas by 
Aglaia, i. 145; expels his twin 
brother Proetus, 145; reigns over 
Argos, 147; father of Danae, 
147; guards her in a brazen 
chamber, 153, 155; casts her and 
Perseus into the sea, 155; fears 
the oracle and goes to Larissa, 
161, 163; killed accidentally by 
Perseus, 163; husband of Eury- 
dice, ii. 11 

Acropolis (of Athens), the Erech- 
theis and Pandrosium on the, 
li. 79; the sisters of Pandrosus 
throw themselves from the, 91; 
wooden image of Athena on the, 
93; Daedalus throws Talos from 
the, 121; Aegeus flings himself 
from the, 137 

Actaea, a Nereid, i. 15 

Actaea, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Periphas, i. 141 

Actaeon, son of Aristaeus and 
Autonoe, a hunter, woos Semele 
or sees Artemis bathing, i. 323; 
torn to pieces by his dogs, 323, 325 
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Actaeus, father of Agraulus, ii. 81 

Actaeus, father of Telamon, accord- 
ing to Pherecydes, fi. 53 

Acte, old name of Attica, fi. 77 

Actor, brother of Augeas, father of 
Eurytus and Cteatus, 1. 249 

Actor, воп of Deion, i. 79 ; father 
of Menoetius, 97 

Actor, son of Hippasus, in the 
Argo, 1. 97 

Actor, son of Myrmidon, 1. 57; 
father of Eurytion, 67, ii. 01: 

Acusilaus, on Pelasgus, i. 131, 389 ; 
on Io, 133; on Argus, 133; on 
the madness of the daughters of 
Proetus, 147; оп the Cretan 
bull, 199; on the death of Ac- 
taeon, 323; аз to Megapenthes, 
son of Menelaus, ii. 31; on the 
parents of Asopus, 51; on the 
death of Zetes and Calais, 107 

Adiante, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Dalphron, i. 143 

Adite, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Menalces, i. 143 

Admete, daughter of Eurystheus, 
tote the belt of the Amazon, 
i. 

Admetus, son of Pheres, hunta 
the Calydonian boar, 1. 67 ; served 
by Apollo, 91; husband of Al- 
cestis, who dies for him, 93; in 
the Argo, 97; Apollo serves him 
as a herdsman, fi. 21; father of 
Eumelus, 27, 185 

Adonis loved by Aphrodite, 1. 19; 
son of Cinyras, or of Phoenix, 
or of Thias, íi. 85, 87; born 
of & myrrh tree, 87; carried 
by Aphrodite in & chest to 
Persephone, 87; divides his time 
between Aphrodite and Perse- 
phone, 87, 89; killed by а boar 
in hunting, 85, 89 

Adramyttium, & city taken by 
Achilles, ii. 203 

дагып, & city, allied with Troy, 

Adrastia, nurse of Zeus, i. 7 

Adrastus, father of Eurydice, И. 43 

Adrastus marches against Thebes, 
i. 73; father of Aegialia, 75; 
married to Amphithea, 91; son of 
Talaus, 91; kingof Argos, 353; 
marries his daughters to the exiles 
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Tydeus and Polynices, and pro- 
mises to restore both to their 
native lands, 353; musters an 
army with seven leaders and 
makes war on Thebes, 355 ; one of 
the victors in the Nemean 'games, 
359; stationed at the Homo- 
loidan gate of Thebes, 361; alone 
of the Seven Champions. saved 
by his horse Arion, 373; flies 
to Athens and prays the Athen- 
ians to bury the Argive dead, 
и» 375; father of Aegialeus, 


Adrastus, son of Merops, а Trojan 
ally, ii. 205 

Aeacus, father of Peleus 
Telamon, i. 67, 97, ii. 53; son 
of Zeus and Aegina, father 
of Phocus by Psamathe, 55; 
prays for rain, 55; banishes 
Peleus and Telamon from Ae- 
gina, 57; keeps the keys of 
Hades, 

Aeaea, the Argonauts purifled by 
Circe in, 1. 115 

Aeaean isle of Circe, Ulysses in, 
ii. 287, 289 

Aeanianians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 185 

Aeetes, son of the Sun by Perseis, 
king of Colchis, receives Phrixus, 
i. 77; promises the Golden Fleece 
to Jason, 109; orders him to 
yoke brazen-footed bulls and 
sow dragon's teeth, 109 ; wishes 
to burn the Argo, 113; ‘pursues 
Medea, 113; deposed y his 
brother Perses, but restored by 
молеа, 121; brother of Circe, іі. 


and 


Aegaeon, son of Lycaon, 1. 389 

Aegeoneus, son of Priam, li. 49 

Aegeus, father of Theseus, i. 67; 
married to Medea, 125; son of 
Pandion or of Scyrius, "born at 
Megara, ii. 113; restored to 
Athens by his brothers (the sons 
of Pandion), 113; consults the 
oracle as to the begetting of 
children, 113, 115; at Troezen 
he lies with Aethra, daughter of 
Pittheus, 115; sends Androgeus, 
son of Minos, against the 
bull of Marathon, 115; sends 


Theseus against the Marathonian 
bull, 133; recognizes Theseus 
and. expels Medea, 133, 135; 
charges Theseus to “hoist 4 a white 
sail in sign of success, 135; casts 
himself from the acropolis at 
sight of the black sail, 137 

Aegialeus, father of Aegialia, i. 75: 
son of Adrastus, 91; опе of 
the Epigoni, 379; killed by 
Laodamas, 381 

Aegialeus, son of Inachus, i. 129 

Aegialia, daughter of Adrastus or 
of Aegialeus, wife of Diomedes, 
+ | wee ; corrupted by Cometes, 
i 

Aegialia, a country, named after 
Aegialeus, i. 129 

Aegialus, a city, taken by Achilles, 
ii. 203 


Aegimius, king of the Dorians, 
Hercules helps him against the 
Тариз, i. 263; his sons slain 
in battle, 289 

Aegina, daughter of Asopus, carried 
off by Zeus, i. 79, ii. 51; 
conveyed to island of Oenone 
(Aegina), where she bears Аеасиз 
to Zeus, 53 

Aegina, the Argonauts in, i. 119; 
island, formerly called Oenone, 
ii. 53; Peleus and Telamon 
banished from, 57 

Aegipan steals the severed sinews 
of Zeus, i. 49 

Aegis wrapt by Athena round the 
Palladium, ii. 41 

Aegisthus, son of Thyestes, ii. 169 ; 
murders Atreus and restores the 
kingdom to Thyestes, 169; para- 
mour of Clytaemnestra, ' 249; 
with  Clytaemnestra, murders 
Agamemnon and Cassandra, 269; 
murdered by Orestes, 271; father 
of Erigone by Clytaemnestra, 271 

Aegius, son of Egyptus, 1. 141 

Aegle, one of the Hesperides, i. 221 

Aegleis, daughter of Hyacinth, 
00 by the Athenians, ii. 
11 


Aello, a Harpy, 1. 15 

Aellopus, а Harpy, i. 105 

Aeneas, son of Anchises and 
Aphrodite, ii. 37; his kine on 
Ida raided by Achilles, 203; an 
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ally of the Trojans, 205; 
Aphrodite comes to his help, 207 ; 
carries Anchises on his back, 237 

Aenetus, son of Delon, і. 79 

Aenus, & city of Thrace, Hercules 
at, 1. 209 

Aeolia, daughter of Amythaon, wife 
of Calydon, 1. 61 

Aeolia, the island of 
Ulysses in, ЇЇ. 285 

Aeolians, descended from Aeolus, 
i. 57; found Elis, 61 

Aeolus, king of Aeolia, keeper of 
the winds, gives Ulysses winds 
in а bag, li. 285 

Aeolus, son of Hellen, ancestor of 
the Aeolians, i. 57; father of 
Athamas, 75; of Sisyphus, 79; 
of Perieres, il. 21 

Aepytus, son of Cresphontes, kills 
Polyphontes and recovers the 
kingdom (of Messene), i. 293 

Aerope, daughter of Catreus, i. 307 ; 
wife of Plisthenes, mother o 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
309; wife of Atreus, loves his 
brother Thyestes, il. 163, 165; 
gives him the golden lamb, 165 ; 
mother of Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, 183 

Aesacus, son of Priam, fi. 45; 
interprets Hecuba’s dream, 47; 
on his wife’s death turned into 
a bird, 45 

Aeschreis, daughter of Thespius, 
тое of Leucones by Hercules, 


Aeolus, 


Aesculapius, son of Apollo by 
Arsinoe or Coronis, li. 13, 15; 
entrusted by Apollo to Chiron, 
who teaches him the healing art, 
15, 17; receives the Gorgon's 
blood from Athena, 17; raises 
the dead, 17, 19; smitten with 
a thunderbolt by Zeus, 19; father 
of Podalirius and Machaon, 27 

Aeson, father of Jason, 1. 67, 93; 
son of Cretheus, 87, 93; kills 
Dime by drinking bull's blood, 
1 

Aethlius, son of Zeus, i. 57 ; father 
of Endymion, 61 

Aethra, mother of Theseus, cap- 
tured by Pollux and Castor, 
ii. 25, 27; daughter of Pittheus, 
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lies with Aegeus at Troezen, 115; 
bears him a son Theseus, 123; 
taken captive by the Dioscuri, 
153; led away from Troy by the 
sons of Theseus, 237 

Aethusa, daughter of Poseidon by 
Alcyone, and mother of Eleuther 
by Apollo, ii. 5 

Aethylla, daughter of Laomedon, 
sister of Priam, ii. 261, 263 

Aetolia, named after Aetolus, i. 61; 
Oxylus returns to, 289; Ulysses 
goes to, ii. 307 

Aetolians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Aetolus, father of Palaemon, i. 97 

Aetolus, son of Endymion, names 
Aetolia after himself, i. 6 

Agamemnon, son of Atreus or 
Plisthenes and Aerope, leader of 
the Mycenaeans against Troy, i. 
809, ii. 183; husband of Clytaem- 
nestra, 23; carried by his 
nurse to Polyphides at Sicyon, 
169, 171; sent to Oeneus in 
Aetolia, 171; brought back by 
Tyndareus, 171; expels Thyestes 
and slays Tantalus, son of 
Thyestes, 171; marries Clytaem- 
nestra, and reigns over Mycenae, 
171; his children, 171; musters 
an army against Troy, 177; 
takes the command, 185, 187; 
offends Artemis, 191; prepares 
to sacrifice Iphigenia to Artemis, 
191; orders Philoctetes to be 
put ashore in Lemnos, 195; 
wounded, 209; forbids the body 
of Ajax to be burnt, 219; gets 
Cassandra, 241; quarrels with 
Menelaus, 243; puts to sea and 
touches at Tenedos, 247; aecom- 
plice in the murder of Palamedes, 
249; returns to Mycenae, mur- 
dered by Aegisthus and Clytaem- 
nestra, 269 

Agapenor, the sons of Phegeus en- 
counter the sons of Alcmaeon at 
the house of, i. 885; son of An- 
caeus, suitor of Helen, fi. 27; 
leader of the Arcadians against 
2195, 183; settles in Cyprus, 

Agaptolemus, son of Egyptus, hus- 

and of Pirene, i. 141 
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Agi enne father of Polyxenus, 
ii. 


Agathon, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Agave, a Nereid, i. 15 

Agave, daughter of Cadmus, wife of 
Echion, i. 317; kills her son 
Pentheus in a fit of Bacchic 
frenzy, 331 

Agave, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Lycus, i. 139 ` 

Agelaus, a servant, exposes the 
infant Paris, ii. 47 

Agelaus, son of Hercules by 
Omphale, i. 275 

Agelaus, son of Temenus, hires men 
to murder his father, i. 291 

Agelaus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Agenor, father of Phineus, i. 105 

Agenor, son of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Agenor, son of Ecbasus, i. 131 

Agenor, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Cleopatra, 1. 141 

Agenor, son of Phegeus, 1. 385. See 
Phegeus 

Agenor, son of Pleuron, husband of 
Epicaste, i. 61 

Agenor, son of Poseidon and Libya, 
i. 135; reigns in Phoenicia, 135 ; 
his children E DA, Cadmus, 
Phoenix, and Cilix, 29 

Agenor, suitor of Penelope, from 
Dulichium, ii. 297 

Agenor, suitor of Penelope, from 
Zacynthos, ii. 299 

Agerochus, suitor of Penelope, 11.297 

Aglaia, a Grace, i. 17 

Aglaia, daughter of Mantineus, wife 

* of Abas, |. 145 

Aglaia, ughter of Thespius, 
hig of Antiades by Hercules, 
. 27 ' 

Aglaope, one of the Sirens, ii. 291 

Aglaus, son of Thyestes, murdered 
by Atreus, ii. 167 

Agraulus, daughter of Actaeus, wife 
of Cecrops, li. 8 

Agraulus, daughter of Cecrops, 
mother of Alcippe by Ares, ii. 


81 

Agrius, a centaur, repelled by Her- 
cules, i, 193 

eg a giant, killed by the Fates, 


Agrius, son of Porthaon, i. 63; 


accuses Tydeus, 73; some of his 
sons killed by Tydeus, 73; two 
of his sons kill Oeneus, 73 

Agrius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Ajax, son of Oileus, suitor of Helen, 
ii. 27: leader of the Locrians 
against Troy, 183; violates Cas- 
sandra, 289; Athena angry at his 
impiety, 243; -wrecked and 
drowned, 247; buried by Thetis 
in Myconos, 247 

Ajax, son of Telamon, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27, 29; named after 
an eagle, 61; leader of the Sala- 
minians against Troy, 183; fights 
Hector, 207; sent as ambassador 
to Achilles, 207; retreats, 209; 
rescues the body of Patroclus, 
209; victor in wrestling, 211; 
kills Glaucus, 215; carries off the 
dead body of Achilles, 215; 
victor in the quoits match, 217; 
contends for the arms of Achilles, 
219; goes mad and kills himself, 
219; his dead body not allowed 
to be burnt, is buried in a 
coffin at Rhoeteum, 219 

Alastor, son of Neleug, i. 85 

Alcaeus, son of Androgeus, taken 
as hostage by Hercules, i. 205 

Alcaeus, son of Perseus, i. 163; 
аше of Amphitryon and Апахо, 


Alcarops, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 
Alcathous, son of Porthaon, i. 63; 
killed by Tydeus, 71 à; 
Alcathus, father of Automedusa, i. 
181; father of Periboea, ii. 61; 
son of Pelops, 61 

Alces, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Glauce, і, 141 

Alcestis, daughter of Pelias, i. 85 ; 
.dies for her husband Admetus 
and is restored to life, 93 

me name given to Hercules, 


. 18 

Alcidice, wife of Salmoneus, mother 
of Tyro, i. 81 

Alamones, brother of Bellerophon, 


Alcinous, king of Corcyra (of the 
Phaeacians), i. 115; his reception 
of the Argonauts and Medea, 117 ; 
sends Ulysses away to his native 
land, ii. 295, 297 
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Alcinus, Son of Hippocoon, slain by 
Hercules, il. 23 

Alcippe, daughter of Ares by 
Agraulus, ii. 81; Halirrothius 
attempts to violate her, 81 

Alcippe, mother of Daedalus, ii. 121 

Alcmaeon goes with Diomedes (to 
Calydon), i. 73; &on of Amphi- 
araus, leader "of the Epigoni 
against Thebes, 379; 
Laodamas, 381; learning the 
ишу of his mother Eriphyle, 

he kills her, 381, 353 ; haunted 

by her Fury 383 ; is puritied by 
Phegeus at Psophis and marries 
Arsinoe, daughter of Phegeus, 
383; his wanderings and final 
purification by Achelous, 383; 
marries Callirrhoe, daughter of 
Achelous, 385 ; murdered by the 
sons of Phegeus, 385 

Alcmaeonid, homicide of Tydeus 
mentioned in the, 1. 71 

Alcmena, daughter of Electryon, 
i. 165; her delivery retarded by 
Ше llithyias, 167 ; goes to Thebes 
with Amphitryon, 171; visited 
by Zeus in the likeness of Amphi- 
tryon, 17392175 ; bears Hercules 
and Iphicies, ' 175;  marriea 
Rhadamanthys and "dwells at 
Ocaleae, 181; gouges out the 
eyes of Euryst theus, 279; married 
to Rhadamanthys, 303 

Alcmenor, son of bgy ptus, husband 
of Hippomedusa, i. 14 

Alcon, son of Шош slain by 
Hercules, ii. 23 

Alcyone, daughter of Aeolus, wife 
of Ceyx, i. 57; says that her 
husband is Zeus, 59; turned 
into a kingfisher, 59 

Alcyone, daughter of Atlas, one 
of the Pleiades, ii. 3; mother of 
Aethusa by Poseidon, 5 

Асу; daughter of Sthenelus, 


7 
Alcyone, wife of Chalcodon, mother 
of Elephenor, ii. 183 
Alcyoneus, а giant, i. 43; shot by 
Hercules, 45 
Alecto, a Fury, i. 5 
Alector, father of Iphis, 1. 353 
Alector, father of Leitus, i. 97, 
7 
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мос, son of Icarius by Periboea, 


Aleus, father of Cepheus, i. 97; ; 
father of Auge, 253, 
exposes her child (Telephus), 
255; gives her to Nauplius to 
sell, 257 ; son of Aphidas, 397 ; 


father of Auge, Cepheus, and 
Lycurgus, 397 
Alexander, son of  Eurystheus, 


slain by the Athenians, i. 277 
Alexander, surname of Paris, il. 
47 ; marries Oenone, 51; warned 
by "her not to fetch Helen, 51; 
carries off Helen, 51, 171 ; shot by 
Philoctetes, 51; carried to Oenone 
&nd dies, 51; "judges the three 
goddesses and gives the prize to 
Aphrodite, 173; sails to Sparta, 
173; entertained by Menelaus, 
173 ; carries off Helen, 173, 175 ; 
driven by a storm to Sidon, 175; 
comes to Troy with Helen, 175; 
fights Menelaus, 207; shoots 
Achilles, 215; shot by Philo- 
ctetes, 223. See Paris 
Alexiares, son of Hercules by 
Hebe, i. 273 
Alizones, Trojan allies, ii. 205 
Allies of the ‘Trojans, il. 203, 205 
Aloads, the, Otus and Ephialtes, 
attack the gods, i. 59; put Ares 
ш bonds, 59; КШ each other, 
сеш, son of Poseidon by Canace, 


Alopius, son of Hercules by Antiope, 


Alphesiboea, wife of Phoenix‘ 
mother of Adonis, according to 
Hesiod, ii. 85 

Alpheus, river, Apollo at the, i. 87; 
diverted by Hercules into the 
cattle-yard of Augeas, 195, 197 

Altar of Radiant Apollo, i. 117; 
of Hera of the Height, 123, 125; 
of Zeus, strangers sacrificed о 
225 ; of Hercules the Glorious 
Victor, 245 ; of Pelops at Olympia, 
251; of Cenaean Zeus, built by 
Hercules, 207 ; of Mercy, 277; of 
Atabyrian Zeus, founded "by 
Althaemenes, 307; of Mercy at 
Athens, Adrastus takes refuge at, 
373, 375; of Hera, ii. 171; of 
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Apollo, 1955; of Zeus of the 
Courtyard, 237 

Altars of the twelve gods at 
Olympia, built by Hercules, i. 
251; of Paternal Zeus, set up by 
the Heraclids, 289 

Althaea, daughter of Thestius, i. 
63; wife of Oeneus, mother of 
Meleager, 65; burns the brand 
on which the life of Meleager 
depended, 69; curses Meleager, 
69; hangs herself, 71 

Althaemenes, son of Catreus, quits 
Crete and settles in Rhodes, i. 
307; founds an altar of Ata- 
byrian Zeus, 307 ; kills his sister 
and his father, 309, 311 

Amalthea, infant Zeus fed on the 
milk of, i. 7; daughter of Hae- 
monius, the horn of, 257 

Amarynceus, father of Hippostra- 


tus, i. 71 

Amarynthus, one of  Actaeon's 
dogs, i. 325 

Amazons, conquered by Belle- 


rophon, i. 163; dwell on the 
river Thermodon, 203; their 
customs, 203; fought by Her- 
cules, 205; march against Athens, 
Dur P ali defeated by "Theseus, 

Ambrosia, child anointed with, to 
make him immortal, ii. 69; 
Tantalus attempts to share, with 
his fellows, 155 

Amestrius, son of Hercule by 
Eone, i. 275 

Ан breeds the Chimera, 


Ammon, his prediction concerning 
the exposure of Andromeda to 
the sea beast, i. 159 

Amphialus, suitor of Penelope, 
fi. 299 

Amphianax, king of Lycia, re- 
ceives Proetus, i. 145 

Amphiaraus, son of Oicles, hunts 
the Calydonian boar, i. 67; hus- 
band of Eriphyle, 91 ; in the Argo, 
97; a seer, averse to the ex- 
pedition of Adrastus against 
Thebes, 353; persuaded by his 
wife Eriphyle to go, he com- 
mands his sons to slay her, 355 ; 
one of the Seven against Thebes, 


357; his prediction at Nemea, 
359; one of the victors in the 
Nemean games, 359; cuts off 
head of Melanippus and gives it 
to Tydeus, 369; swallowed with 
his chariot in the earth, 371; 
made immortal, 371; father of 
ро and Amphilochus, 379, 
Amphictyon, son of Deucalion, 
king of Attica, i. 57; expels 
Cranaus and reigns over Attica, 
li. 89 ; expelled by Erichthonius, 


89, 03 
Amphidamas, father of Clitonymus, 


Amphidamas, son of Busiris, killed 
by Hercules, i. 227 

Amphidamas, son of Lycurgus, 
father of Melanion and Anti- 
mache, i. 399 

Amphidicus, son of Astacus, slays 
Parthenopaeus, i. 369 

Amphilochian Argos colonized by 
Amphilochus, i. 387, 389 

Amphilochus, son of Alcmaeon by 

anto, l. 387; founds Amphi- 

lochian Argos, 387, 389; goes to 
Colophon and helps to bury 
Calchas, ii. 243 ; fights Mopsus for 
the kingdom, slays and is slain 
by him, 263 

Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, 
one of the Epigoni, i. 379 ; helps 
his brother Alcmaeon to kill 
their mother  Eriphyle, 383; 
suitor of Helen, li. 27 

Amphimachus, son of Cteatus 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27; leader of 
the Eleans against Troy, 183 

эшн son of Electryon, 


Amphimachus, son of Nomion, а 
Carian leader, ii. 205 

Amphimachus, suitor of Penelope, 
from Dulichium, ii. 297 

Amphimachus, suitor of Penelope, 
from Ithaca, ii. 299 

mae ter vais suitor of Penelope, 

Amphinomus, suitor of Penelope, 
ji. 207; said by some to have 
seduced Penelope, 305 

Amphion and Zethus, twin sons of 
Zeus by Antiope, i, 837, 339, 
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ii. 5; they rescue their EN 
kill Lycus, and tie Dirce to а bull 
330; succeed to the throne of 
Thebes and fortify the city, 339. 
See Amphion, Zethus 
Amphion (same as the preceding), 
father of Chloris, i. 85; father 
of Phylomache, 85; receives a 
lyre from Hermes and practises 
minstrelsy, 339; in fortifying 
Thebes, the stones follow his 
lyre, 339: marries Niobe, 341 
Amphion, son of Amphion and 
nier survives his brothers, 
Amphithea, daughter of Pronax, 
wife of Adrastus, i. 91 
Amphithea, wife of Lycurgus, 
mother of Opheltes, 1. 91 
Amphitrite, a Nereid, 1. 15 
Amphitrite, an Oceanid, 1. 13; 
wife of Poseidon, 85; mother of 
Benthesicy me, ii. 10 09 
Ampnlteyon, father of Iphicles, 


Amphitryon, son of Alcaeus, i. 
165; receives Alcmena and the 
kingdom of Mycenae from Elec- 
tryon, 169; accidentally kills 
Electryon, 169; banished from 
Argos, 169 i71; goes with 
Alcmena to Thebes, 171; purified 
by Creon, 171; makes war on 
the Teleboans (Taphians), 171, 
173; hunts the (Teumessian) 
fox, 171, 173 ; teaches пеш 
{о drive а chariot, 175; his 
cattle harried by the lion of 
Cithaeron, 177; killed in battle 
with the Minyans, 181 

Amphius, son of Merops, & Trojan 
ally, ii. 205 

Amphoterus and Acarnan, sons of 
Alemaeon, kill their father's 
murderers, dedicate the necklace 
and robe (of Harmonia) at rr rs 
d colonize Acarnania, 1. 385, 

эше, Hercules purifled at, 1. 


Amyclas, 


son of Amphion and 
Niobe, 


survives his brothers, 
і. 343 


Amyclas, of Lacedaemon, 
father of Cynortas and Hyacinth, 
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81, fi. 11; father of Leanira, i. 


Amycus, son of Poseidon, king of 
the Bebryces, killed by Pollux, 
1. 103; brother of Mygdon, 205 

Amymone, daughter of Danaus, 
роо by Poseidon, i. 139; 

bears him a son Nauplius, 143 

Amymone, the springs of the, at 
Lerna, i. 189 

Amyntor, king of Ormenium, slain 
by Hercules, i. 265; father of 
Astydamia, 277; blinds his son 
оеш on a false accusation, ii. 


дота, воп of Cretheus, dwells 
in Pylus, 1. 87; father of Biasand 
Melampus, 87; father of Aeolia, 


Anactor, son of Electryon, 1. 165 

Anaphe, an island, seen by the 
Argonauts, i. x 

Anaurus, river, i. 95 

Anaxibia, шшш of Bias, wife 
of Pelias, i. 8 

Anaxibia, {ТЕТ of Cratieus, 
wife of Nestor, 1. 85 

Anaxibia, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Archelaus, 1. 141 

Anaxo, daughter of Alcaeus, wife 
ot ner paternal uncle Electryon, 


Ancaeus, son of Lycurgus, hunts 
the Calydonian boar, i. 67, 69; 
in the Argo, 97; steers the Argo, 
109; son of Lycurgus, 399 ; 
father of Agapenor, ii. 2 

Anchinoe, daughter of Nile, wife 
of Belus, i. 135 

Anchises, son of Capys, beloved by 
Ap hrodite, father of Aeneas, 
ii. 197. 205 ; carried off by Aeneas 
at sack of Troy, 237 

Anchius, & centaur, repelled by 
Hercules, 1. 193 

Ancyor, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Andraemon, father of Oxylus, i. 289 

Andraemon, husband of Gorge, 
daughter of Oeneus, z 98: 73; 
father of Thoas, ii. 183, 3 

oe suitor of ийре; 


Androgeus, son of Minos, his sons 
taken as hostages by Hercules, 
i 205, and settled by him in 
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Thasos, 209; son of Minos, 303, 
307; vanquishes all comers at 
the Panathenian games, ii. 115; 
killed by the bull of Marathon, 
115; or murdered on his way to 
'Thebes, 115, 116 

Andromache, daughter of Eetion, 
wife of Hector, ii. 51; assigned 
to Neoptolemus, 241; bears him 
& son Molossus, 251 

Andromeda, daughter of Cepheus, 
exposed to a sea-monster, rescued 
by Perseus, 1. 159, 161; goes 
with him to Argos, 161; her 
sons by him, 163 

Andromedes, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 209 

Andros, Coans settle in, ii. 259 

оа son of Hercules by Hebe, 
i. 27 

Anius, son of Apollo, his daughters 
a the Wine-growers, ii. 179, 
1 

Anogon; son of Castor by Hilaira, 
ii. 

Antaeus, son of Poseidon, wrestles 
with Hercules and is killed by 
him, i. 223 

шшш) city, taken by Achilles, 


Antenor saves Ulysses and Mene- 
laus, ii. 197; father of Arche- 
lochus and Acamas, 205; father 
of Glaucus, 237 

Antenor, suitor of Penelope, if. 299 


Anthea, daughter of  Thespius, 
i. 273 
Antheis, daughter of Hyacinth, 


8lain by the Athenians, ii. 119 

Anthelia, daughter of Danaus 
by Polyxo, i. 141 

Anthemus, river, battle of Hercules 
with Geryon at the, i. 215 

Anthippe, daughter of 'lhespius, 
mother of Hippodromus Бу 
Hercules, i. 273 

Antia, daughter of Iobates, wife of 
Proteus, i. 145 


Antiades, son of Hercules by 
Aglaia, i. 273 

Anticlia, mother of Periphetes, 
ii. 123 


Anticlia, mother of Ulysses, ii. 183 ; 
Ulysses sees the ghost of his 
mother, 289 


APOLL, II, 


Anticlus would answer Helen from 
the Wooden Horse, ii. 235 

Antigone, daughter of Eurytion, 
married to Peleus, ii. 61; hangs 
herself, 65 

Antigone, daughter of Oedipus, 
i. 349; goes with him to Attica 
351; secretly buries the dead 
body of Polynices, 373; herself 
buried alive in the grave, 373 

Antigonus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 207 

Antileon, son of Hercules by 
Procris, i. 273 

Antilochus, son of Nestor, i. 85; 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27 

Antimache, daughter of Amphi- 
damas, wife of Eurystheus, i. 399 

Antimachus, son of Hercules by 
Nicippe, i. 275 

Antimachus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

Antinous, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299; 
said by some to have seduced 
Penelope, 305 

Antiochus, son of Hercules, father 
of Phylas, i. 287 

Antiochus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Antiochus, son of Pterelaus, i. 165 

Antiope, an Amazon, carried off 
by Theseus, ii. 143 

Antiope, daughter of Nycteus, 
loved by Zeus, i. 337 ; runs away 
to Epopeus at Sicyon and is 
married to him, 337; captured 
by her uncle Lycus, 337; gives 
birth to Amphion and Zethus 
337, 339; is tormented by 
Lycus and Dirce, but released 
by her sons, 339; mother of 
Zethus and Amphion by Zeus, 


li. 5. 

Antiope, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Alopius by Hercules, 
i. 273 

Antiphates, king of the Laestry- 
gones, ii. 235 

Antiphus, son of 
Laothoe, i. 273 

Antiphus, son of Myrmidon, 1. 57 

Antiphus, son of Priam and Hecuba 
ii. 49 

Antiphus, son of Talaemenes, a 
leader of the Maeonians, ii. 205 
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Antiphus, son of Thessalus, leader 
of the Coans against Troy, li. 185: 
occuples the land of the Pe- 
lasgians and calls it Thessaly, 
257, 259 

RUE nee suitor of Penelope, 

. 207 
Ane шей into men in Aegina, 


Apemosyne, daughter of Catreus, 
i. 307; loved by Hermes, 309; 
killed by her brother, 309 

Aphareus, father of Idas and 
Lynceus, i. 67, 97; son of 
Perieres, 79; father of Lynceus, 
Idas, and Pisus, ii. 18, 21, 3 

Aphetae, in Thessaly, Hercules left 
by the Argonauts at, i. 101 

Aphidas, son of Arcas, joint ruler 
of Arcadia, i. 39 

Aphidnae, Helen carried off to 
ii. 25; captured by Pollux and 
Castor, 

Aphrodite, daughter of Zeus and 
Dione, 1. 15, 17; loves Adonis, 
19; angry with Plerus, 19; 
causes Dawn to be perpetually 
in love, 33; afflicts the Lemnian 
women, 99; carries away Butes, 
115; mother of Harmonia, 317 ; 
gives the golden apples to 
Melanion, 401; loves Anchises 
and bears Aeneas and 

. Lyrus, ii. 37; in anger causes 
the daughters of Cinyras to 
cohabit with foreigners, 85; 
disputes with Persephone for the 
possession of Adonis, 87, 89; 
forsakes Hephaestus, 89; a 
competitor for the prize of 
beauty, preferred by Alexander, 
173; rescues Alexander (Paris) 
from Menelaus, 207; wounded 
by Diomedes, 207 

Apia, old name of Peloponnese, 
i. 129, ii. 163 

Apis, son of Phoroneus, slain by 
Aetolus, 1. 61; tyrant of Pelopon- 
nese, 120 ; deemed а god, identi- 
fied with саара, 129; ј 
murder avenged by Argus, 139 

Apollo, father of Linus, i. 17; 
loves Hyacinth, 19; father of 
the Corybantes, 21; son of 
Zeus and Latona, born in Delos, 
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25; comes to Delphi, kills the 
Python, and takes over the 
oracle, 27; kills Tityus, 27, 29; 
his contest with Marsyas, 
29, 31; shoota Ephialtes, 45 ; his 
intrigue with Phthia, 61; woos 
Marpessa, fights Idas, 61; sooth- 
saying learned from, 87; serves 
Admetus, 91, 93; bids Pelias 
appease Artemis, 93; Radiant, 
the nauts found an altar of, 
117; es lightning to guide 
Argonauts, 117; gives Hercules 
a bow and arrows, 183 ; fortifles 
Troy, but being defrauded by 
Laomedon he punishes the city 
with а pestilence, 205, 207; 
fights Hercules for the tripod, 
241; precinct of, 263; father 
of Miletus, 301; shoots down 
the sons of Niobe, 343; portion 
of Theban booty sent to, at 
Delphi, 381; his oracle as to 
foundation of Amphilochian 
herds kine in 
ii. 5, 7; recovers the 


gives him the golden wand, 11; 
receives from him the pipe, 11; 
loves Hyacinth and him 
involuntarily, 11, 13; father of 
Aesculapius by Arsinoe, or by 
Coronis, 13, 15;  curses the 
raven that brings word of 
Coronis's infidelity, 15; kills 
Coronis, but entrusts the infant 
Aesculapius to Chiron, 15; kills 
the Cyclopes, 19 ; serves Admetus 
as а herdsman, 21; causes the 
cows to drop twins, 21; confers 
the gift of prophecy on Cassandra, 
49; deprives her of the power to 

rsuade, 49; father of Troilus 
y Hecuba, 49; father of Anius, 
179; father of Tenes, according 
to some, 193; altar of, 195; 
will kill Achilles if Achilles 
kills Tenes, 195; Thymbraean, 
the sanctuary of, 201; and 
Alexander shoot Achilles, 215; 
sends a sign to warn the Trojans, 
233; father of Mopsus by 
Manto, 243, 245; Neoptolemus 
demands satisfaction of, for the 
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death of his father, 255; the 
Wanderer, sanctuary of, founded 
by  Philoctetes, 261; Maro, 
priest of, 281 

Apollonia, in Epirus, the people of 
Elephenor inhabit, ii. 259 

Apollonius, Argonautica, on the 
Harpies, i. 107 

Apple, prize of beauty, thrown by 
Strife, ii. 173 

Apples of the Hesperides, i. 219, 
221, 231; golden, let fall by 
Melanion in the race. 401 

Apsyrtides Islands, the Argonauts 
at the, i. 115; Colchians settle 
in the, 117 

Apsyrtus, brother of Medea, mur- 
dered by her, i. 113; the Argo- 
ке purified for the murder of, 

Arabia, Egyptus settled in, i. 137; 
Hercules passes by, 229 

eo woman, wife of Egyptus, 


Arbelus, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Oeme, i. 143 

Arcadia, Lycurgus in, і. 67; 
Atalanta in, 67; the hearth of 
Telephus in, 73; ravaged by а 
bull 131; traversed by the mad 
daughters of  Proetus, 147; 
Stymphalus in, 197; the Cretan 
bull roams over, 199; Hercules 
in, 253; Arcas brought up in, 
397; Cyllene in, ii. 3; booty of 
cattle driven from, 33 ; Oresteum 
in, 277 ; Mantinea in, 305 

Arcadian army collected by 
Hercules, i. 249 

Arcadians robbed of their cattle by 
а satyr, i. 131; join Hercules in 
his attack on Oechalia, 265; 
help the Dioscuri to capture 
Athens, ii. 153; their muster for 
the Trojan war, 183 

Arcas, son of Zeus by Callisto, 
given by Zeus to Maia to bring up, 
і. 395, 397 

Arcena, one of Actaeon’s dogs, 
i. 323 
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Archebates, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Archedicus, son of Hercules by 
Eurypyle, i. 273 

Archelaus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Anaxibia, i. 141 


Archelaus, son of Electryon, i. 165 

Archelochus, son of Antenor, leader 
of the Dardanians, ii. 205 

Archemachus, son of Hercules by 
Patro, 1. 273 

Archemachus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

B wo suitor of Penelope, 


Archemorus. See Opheltes 

Archery, bride offered as prize in а 
contest of, i. 237, 239 

Aronen aes suitor of Penelope, 


. 2 

Erg father a eee 
: ; pardons ercules for 
killing his son, 261 

Arcisius, father of Laertes, i. 97. 

Arene, daughter of Oebalus, wife 
of Aphareus, ii. 13 

Areopagus, Ares tried for murder 
in the, ii. 81; Cephalus tried 
for homicide in the, 105; 
Daedalus tried for murder in 
the, 123; Orestes tried and ao- 
quitted of murder in the, 271 

Ares, son of Zeus and Hera, i. 15; 
bedded with Dawn, 33; put in 
bonds by the Aloads, 59; rescued 
by Hermes, 59, 61; father 
of Oxylus by Protogonia, 61; 
his children by Demonice, 63; 
father of Meleager, 65; father 
of Dryas, 67; grove of, in 
Colchis, 77, 95; father of 
Ascalaphus and jlalmenus, 99, 
ii. 27; father of Diomedes the 
Thracian, і, 201; the belt of, 
worn by Hippolyte queen of the 
Amazons, 203; father of Cycnus, 
champions him врела Hercules, 
221; father of Cycnus, 265; 
the: spring of, at Thebes, 315; 
dragon, offspring of, 315; Cad- 
mus serves Ares to atone for 
slaughter of dragon, 317; father 
of Harmonia, 317; father of 
Phlegyas, 337 ; Menoeceus offers 
himself as a sacrifice to, 307; 
father of  Parthenopaeus by 
Atalanta, according to some, 
403; father of Alcippe by 
Agraulus, ii. 81; kills Halir- 
rhothius' and ів tried for 
murder in the Areopagus, 81; 
father of Tereus, 90; gives arms 
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and horses to Oenomaus, 161; 
father of Penthesilia by Otrere, 
211 

Arestor, father of Argus, according 
to Pherecydes, i. 133 

Arete, wife of Alcinous, marries 
Medea to Jason, i. 117 

дЫ one of the Hesperides, 
i. 221 

Aretus, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Aretus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Argele, daughter of  Thespius, 
mother of Cleolaus by Hercules, 
i. 273 

Arges, a Cyclops, i. 5 

Argia, daughter of Adrastus, 1. 91 ; 
wife of Polynices, 353 | 

Argia, daughter of Autesion, wife 
of Aristodemus, i. 287 

Argiope, a nymph, mother of 
Cercyon, ii. 131 

Argiope, a nymph, mother of 
''hamyris, i. 19 

Argius, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Evippe, i. 141 . 

Argius, son of Licymnius, buried 
by Hercules, i. 267 Е 

Argius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Argive land, traversed by the mad 
daughters of Proetus, i. 147; 
dead cast out unburied by Creon, 
373 

Argives flee before the Thebans, 
i. 367 ; capture and spoil Thebes 
and pull down the walls, 381; 
send Manto and a portion of the 
booty to Apollo at Delphi, 381 ; 
help to save the sons of Alcmaeon 
from their pursuers, 387 ; their 
muster for the Trojan war, 1. 


183 

Argo, the building of the, i. 97; 
speaks with human voice, 97, 
101, 103, 115; Amycus goes to 
the, 103; Aeetes wishes to burn 
the, 113; the Colchians search 
for the, 113; find it in the land 
of the Phaeacians, 117; pelted 
with stones by Talos, 119; 
dedicated to Poseidon at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, 121 

Argonautica of Apollonius, i. 105 

Argonauts, list of the, i. 97, 99; 
in Lemnos, i. 99; among the 
Doliones, 99, 101; in Mysia, 
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101; among the Bebryces, 103; 
deliver Phineus from the Harpies, 
105; learn from him the course 
of their voyage, 105; among the 
Mariandynians, 109; sail from 
Colchis with Medea, 113; over- 
taken by a storm, 113; pass the 
Sirens, 115; sail from Phaeacia 
with Medea, 117; Pelias despairs 
of the return of the, 121; sail 
with Boreas, ii. 107; punish 
Phineus, 107 

Argos, Amphiaraus at, i. 67; 
Tydeus at, 73; madness of the 
women of, 91; Melampus re- 
ceives part of the kingdom of, 
91; Hercules returns to, 101; 
river Inachus in, 129; Danaus, 
king of, 137; the inhabitants of 
Argos called Danai by Danaus, 
137; the sons of Egyptus come 
to, 139; Lynceus, king of, 145 ; 
Acrisius, king of, 147; Am- 
phitryon banished from, 169, 
171; allotted to Temenus, 289; 
toad a symbol of, 291; Polyi- 
dus departs to, 313; Dionysus 
drives the women mad at, 331 ; 
Polynices goes to, 351; Tele- 
phus comes to, to be healed 
by Achilles, ii. 189; the Greeks 
sail from, to Aulis, 191. See 
also Amphilochian Argos 

Argus, son of Phrixus, i. 77; builds 
the Argo, 95, 97 

Argus, son of Zeus and Niobe, 
i. 129; gave his name to Argos, 
129; his children, 129 

Argus the All-seeing, son of Agenor, 
i. 131; his exploits, 131; set to 
guard Io in form of a cow, 131 ; 
killed by Hermes, 131 

Argyphia, wife of Egyptus, i. 139 

Aria, daughter of Cleochus, mother 
of Miletus by Apollo, i. 301 

Ariadne, daughter of Minos, i. 303, 
307; loves Theseus and gives 
him the clue to the labyrinth, 
ii. 135; taken by him to Naxos, 
137; carried off by Dionysus to 
Lemnos, 137; her sons by 
Dionysus, 137 

Arion, а horse, offspring of Posei- 
don and Demeter, saves his 
master Adrastus, i. 373 
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Arisbe, a city, allicd with Troy, ii. 
205 


Arisbe, daughter of Merops, wife 
of Priam, ii. 45; handed over 
by him to Hyrtacus, 45 

Aristaeus, husband of Autonoe, 


i. 317; father of Actacon, 323 
Aristodeme, daughter of Priam, 
ii 


Aristodemus, an Heraclid, father 
of Eurysthenes and  Procles, 
i. 287, 289; his sons are allotted 
Lacedaemon, 289 

_ Aristomachus, "father of Hippome- 
don, i. 357 

Aristomachus, one of the Heraclids, 
slain in battle, i i. 285 

Aristomachus, son of Talaus, i. 91 

Aristratus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Armed men spring from dragon’s 
aon sown in the ground, i. 111, 
3l 

Arneus, father of Megamede, i. 179 

Arsinoe, daughter of Leucippus, 
оше of Aesculapius by Apollo, 
i. 

Arsinoe, daughter of  Phegeus, 
receives the necklace and robe 
(of Harmonia) from her husband 
Alemaeon, i. 383; is carried by 
the sons of Phegeus to Tegea and 
given as а slave to Agapenor, 385 

Arsinous, father of Chromius and 
Ennomus, ii. 205 

Artemis, daughter of Zeus and 
Latona, born in Delos, 1. 25; 
a huntress, 27 ; slays Orion, 31 ; 
wooed by Otus, 59; kills the 
Aloads, 61; sends the Calydonian 
boar, 67; angry with Oeneus 
for forgetting to sacritice to her, 
67; Admetus forgets to sacrifice 
to, 93; hind with golden horns 
sacred to, 191; rebukes Her- 
cules for shooting it, 191; seen 
bathing by Actaeon, turns him 
into a deer, 323 ; shoots down 
the daughters “oft Niobe, 343; 
shoots Callisto in the form of a 
bear, 395; makes Phylonoe im- 
mortal, ffi. 23; angry with 
Adonis, 85; not honoured by 
Broteas, 155, 157; Pelops neg- 
lects to perform his vow to, 


165, 191; angry with Agamem- 
non, 191 ; Iphigenia about to be 
sacrificed to her, but Artemis 
carries her off and substitutes a 
deer, 191, 193 

Artemisius, Mount, the Cerynitian 
hind on, i. 191 

Ase alaphus, son of Acheron, bears 
witness against Demeter, punished 
in Hades, i. 41; relieved by Her- 
О 237; turned into an owl, 


Ascalaphus, son of Ares, in the 
ub i. 99; suitor of Helen, 


Ascanius, son of Aretaon, leader 
of the ' Phrygians, ii. 205 

Ascanius, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Asclepiades, on Argus, i. 133; as 
to the wife of Minos, 303 

Asia, an Oceanid, i. 11; wife of 
Iapetus, mother of Atlas, Pro- 
metheus, and Epimetheus, 13 

Asia traversed by Io, i. 133; 
traversed by Hercules, 227; 
Nysa in, 321 

Asius, as to Callisto, 1. 395 

Asius, son of Hyrtacus, a Trojan 
ally, ii. 205 

Asopis, daughter of  Thespius, 
Боде of Mentor by Hercules, 


Asopus, river, his parentage, il. a 
father of Aegina, i. 79, ii. ; 
father of Ismene, i. 131; fathes 
of Ismenus and Pelagon, il. 51; 
pursues Zeus, the ravisher of 
Aegina, but is driven back by 
thunderbolts, 53; father of 
Salamis, 59 

Assaracus, son of Tros, father of 
Capys, ii. 37 

Asses, companions 
turned into, ii. 287 

Assyria, Thias, king of, ii. 87 

Astacus, the sons of, Ismarus, 
Leades, Amphidocus, ' and Mela- 
nippus, do doughty deeds, i. 369 

Asteria, daughter of Coeus and 
Phoebe, i. 13; to avoid Zeus 
plunges into the sea and is 
transtormed into a quail, 25 

Asteria, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Chaetus, i. 141 

Asteria ,old name of Delos, i. 25 
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Asterius, name of the Minotaur, 
i. 305. See Minotaur 
Asterius, prince of Crete, 
Europa, i. 301; dies childless, 
303; father of Crete, according 

to Asclepiades, 303 

Asterius, son of Cometes, in the 
Argo, i. 99 

Anc son of Neleus by Chloris, 


их daughter of Deion, 1. 79 

Asteropaeus, son of Pelegon, slain 
by Achilles, ii. 209 

Asterope, daughter of Cebren, wife 
of Aesacus, ii. 

Astraeus, offspring of Crius and 
Eurybia, 1. 13 

Astyanax, son of Hercules by 
Epilais, i. 273 

Astyanax thrown by the Greeks 
rom oe battlements of Troy, 
i. 

Astybies, son of Hercules, by 
Calametis, i. 273 

Astycratia, "daughter of Amphion 
and Niobe, i. 341 

Astydamia, daughter of Amyntor, 
no» of Ctesippus by Hercules, 


Astydam daughter of Pelops, 
wife of Alcaeus, i. 165 

Astydamia, wife ot Acastus, falsely 
&ccuses "Peleus, ii. 63, 65; killed 
by Peleus, 73 

Astygonus, son of Priam, ti. 49 

Ас, suitor of оя 


marries 


Astynous, son of Phaethon, father 
of Sandocus, ii. 83 


Astyoche, rdg of Amphion 
and N lobe, i 
Astyoche, eher of Phylas, 


mother of Tlepolemus, i. 259; 
mother of Tlepolemus by Her- 
cules, 277, li. 183 
Astyoshe, daughter of Laomedon, 
Astyoche а of Simoeis, 
wife of Erichthonius, ii. 37 
Astypalaea, mother of Eurypylus 
by Poseidon, i. 247 
Atapyrlum, & mountain in Rhodes, 


Atalanta, daughter of Iasus and 
Clymene, exposed by her father, 
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suckled by а ilio: Бад: i. 399; 
а virgin hun 399 ; kills two 
centaurs, 399; hunts "the Caly- 
donian boar, 399; wrestles with 
Peleus, 399, 401, li. 63; races 
with her suitors, 1. 401; won by 
Melanion with golden apples, 
401; changed into а lion, 401: 
mother of Parthenopaeus, 403. 
See also Atalanta, daughter of 
Schoeneus 

Atalanta, daughter of Schoeneus, 
hunts the Calydonian boar, і. 67, 
69; in the Argo, 97. See also 
Atalanta, daughter of Iasus 

Atas, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Ate, "the Phrygian” the hill of, site 
of Ilium, ii. 39; thrown by "Zeus 
into the Ilian country, 41, 43 

ser mcr m tia, named after Athamas, 

Athamas, son of Aeolus, i. 57; 
rules over Boeotia, 75; attempts 
to sacrifice his son Phrixus, 75; 
shoots his son Learchus, 77; 
banished from Boeotia, 77; 
marries Themisto, 77; husband 
of Ino, 317; rears Dionysus asa, 
girl, 319; driven mad by Hera, 
hunts and kills his.son Learchus 
as a deer, 319 

Athena, born of the head of Zeus, 
i. 25; throws away the pipes, 
29; kills Enceladus, 45; flays 
giant Pallas, 45; superintends 
the building of the Argo, 95, 97 ; 
gives dragon's teeth to Aeetes, 
109; advises Danaus to build 
а ship, 137; Lindian, her image 
set up by " Danaus, 137; and 
Hermes purify the Danaids for 
the murder of their husbands, 
143; лере Perseus, 155, 159; 
receives Gorgon's head from 
Perseus and puts it in her shield, 
101; gives Hercules а robe, 183 ; 
gives Hercules brazen castanets, 
199; gets the apples of the 
Hesperides from Hercules, 933 ; 
brings Hercules to  Phlegra, 
247; precinct of, at Tegea, 255 ; 
Cadmus wishes to се а COW 
to, 315; procures for him the 

kingdom (ot Thebes), 317; seen 

naked by Tiresias, blinds him but 
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makes him understand the notes 
of birds, 363 ; would make Tydeus 
immortal, but changes her mind, 
369; precinct of, 397; ves 
Aesculapius the Gorgon’s blood, 
li. 17; brought up by Triton, 
41; wounds Pallas and makes 
an image of her (the Palladium), 
41; strives with Poseidon for 
the possession of Attica, 79, 81; 
pant ап olive-tree, 79, 81; 
he country adjudged to her, 
81; calls the city Athens, 81; 
mother of  Erichthonius by 
Hephaestus, 89, 91; entrusts 
Erichthonius in а chest to 
Pandrosus, 91; angry with the 
sisters of Pandrosus for opening 


375; the sons of Hercules come 
for protection to, 277 ; Daedalus 
banished from, 305; Adrastus 
flees to, 373; named after 
Athena, ii. 81;  Erichthonius, 
king of, 93 ; Procris comes to 105 $ 
the Metionids expelled from, 113 ; 
return of <Aegeus to, 115: 
attacked with a fleet by Minos, 
117; Daedalus flees from, 121; 
Medea at, 123, 125; Theseus 
comes to, 133; battle of Theseus 
with the Amazons at, 145; 
captured by the Dioscuri, 153; 
Menestheus restored to, by the 
Dioscuri, 153; Orestes tried at, 
271; image of  Tauropolus 
brought to, 275 


the chest, drives them mad, 91 ; 
brings up Erichthonius in the pre- 
cinct, 91, 93; wooden image of, 
on the Acropolis 93;  Erich- 


Athletic contest for brides, i. 143 
Atlantia, a Ha ad nymph, 
consorts with Danaus, j. 141 
Atlas, son of Iapetus and 
thonius buried in the precinct of, Asia, i. 13; bears the sky, 13; 
95; Butes gets priesthood of, father of Merope, 79; family of, 
101; a competitor for the prize 81; among the Hy perborcans, 
of beauty, 173 ; drives Ajax mad, the golden apples of the Hes- 
219; the Wooden Horse dedi- perides on, 219, 221; gives the 
cated to, 233; Cassandra vio- apples to Hercules, 231; holds 
lated by the Locrian Ajax at the up the sphere, 231; asks Her- 
image of, 239; angry with the cules to relieve him of the 
Greeks for the impiety of Ajax, burden, 231; father of the 
243; Agamemnon proposes to Pleiades, by Pleione, ii. 3; Zeus 
sacrifice to, 243; asks Zeus to consorts with the daughters of, 
send a storm on the Greeks, 247 ; 5; father of Electra, 35; father 
hurls a thunderbolt at the ship of of Calypso, 295 
Ajax, 247; propitiated at Ilium Atonement for slaughter by servi- 
by the Locrians for a thousand tude, i. 317. See Servitude 
years, 267, 269 Atreus, son of Pelops, along with 
Athenians refuse to surrender the his brother Thyestes is entrusted 
sons of Hercules, i. 277; wage with Midea, i. 171; father of 
war with  Eurystheus, 277; Menelaus, ii. 27; son of Pelops, 
capture Thebes and bury the 163; neglects to perform 
Argive dead, 375; their war vow to Artemis, 165, 191; 
with the Eleusinians, ii. 109; puts the golden lamb in а 


visited with famine and pesti- 
lence, slaughter the daughters of 
Hyacinth, 119; send seven 
youths and seven maidens every 
year to be devoured by the 
Minotaur, 119, 123 ; their muster 
for the Trojan war, 183 


Athens, Theseus at, i. 67; the 


road to, cleared of evildoers by 
Theseus, 123; Amphitryon at, 
173; altar of Mercy at, 277, 373, 


Atromus, son of Her 


box, 165; gets the sign of the 
sun going backward and ousts 
his brother Thyestes from the 
kingdom of Мусепав, 165; 
murders the children of Thyestes 
and serves them up to him at a 
banquet, 167; killed by Aegis- 
thus, 169 ; father of Agamemnon 
and Menelaus by Aero 183 
es by 
Stratonice, i. 273 
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Atropus, a Fate, i. 15 

Atthis, daughter of Cranaus, ii. 89; 
mother of Erichthonius, accord- 
ing to some, 89; Attica named 
Atthis after her, 89 

Atthis, name of Attica, ii. 89 

Attica, Amphictyon, king of, i. 57; 
Marathon in, 201; Colonus in, 
351; Cecrops the first king of, 
ii. 77 ; formerly called Acte, after- 
wards Cecropia, 77; Poseidon 
the first god to come to, 79; laid 
under the sea by Poseidon, 81 ; 
Demeter and Dionysus come to, 
95; Sunium in, 279 

Atymnius, son of Zeus, loved by 
Sarpedon, i. 303 

Auge, daughter of Aleus, 1. 253, 275; 
debauched by Hercules, 253, 397 ; 
priestess of Athena, hides her 
babe in Athena's precinct, 397 ; 
delivered by her father to Nau- 
plius to be put to death, 397 ; 
married by Teuthras, prince of 
Mysia, 397 

Augeas, son of the Sun, in the 
Argo, i. 97; king of Elis, his 
cattle-yard cleaned out by Her- 
cules, 195, 197; refuses to pay 
Hercules his reward and expels 
him from Elis, 197; appoints 
the  Molionides his generals, 
249; kiled by Hercules, 249; 
father of Epicaste, 277 

Aulis in Boeotia, the Greek 
army musters for the Trojan 
war at, ii. 181; portent of the 
serpent and the sparrows at, 
185; Greeks reassemble at, after 
eight years, 189 

Aulis in Lydia, Syleus in, i. 241 

Ausonia, Circe in, i. 115 

Auspices, art of taking the, i. 87 

Autesion, father of Argia, i. 287 

Autolycus, father of Polymede, 
i. 93; son of Hermes, in the 
Argo, 97; teaches Hercules to 
wrestle, 175; steals cattle of 
Eurytus, 239 

Automate, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Busiris, i. 139 


Automedusa, daughter of Alcathus, . 


wife of Iphicles, i. 181 
Autonoe, a Nereid, i. 15 
Autonoe, daughter of Cadmus, wife 
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of Aristaeus, i. 317; mother of 


Actaeon, 323 
Autonoe, daughter of  Danaus, 
wife of Eurylochus, i. 141 


Autonoe, daughter of Pireus, mother 
of Palaemon by Hercules, i. 277 

оха шыш father of Pelegon, 
1 . 


Bacchanals taken prisoners by 
Lycurgus and then released, i. 327 

Balius, an immortal horse, given by 
Poseidon to Peleus, ii. 69 

Balius, one of Actaeon's dogs, i. 325 


Banishment for homicide, i. 61. 
See Exile 

Barrenness of earth caused by 
presence of matricide Alc- 


maeon, i. 383; of land caused by 
seduction of Auge (priestess of 
Athena), 397 

Barthas, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Batia, a Naiad nymph, wife of 
Oebalus, ii. 21 

Batia, daughter of Teucer, wife of 
Dardanus, ii. 35 

Baton, charioteer of Amphiaraus, 
swallowed up with his master in 
the earth, 1. 371 

Bear, Callisto turned into a, i. 395 ; 
the star (constellation), Callisto 
turned into, 397; Atalanta 
suckled by a, 399 ; Paris suckled 
by a, ii. 47 

Bears, Achilles fed on the marrows 
of, li. 71 

Bearskin, severed sinews of Zeus 
wrapt in a, i. 49 

Bebryces, the Argonauts among 
the, i. 103; & Mysian tribe, con- 
quered by Hercules, 205 

Beds, the two, on which Damastes 
нез) stretched his guests, 


. 133 
Bellerophon, son of Glaucus, kills 
the Chimera, i. 79; kills his 
brother, 149; purifled by 
Proetus, 151; refuses the amor- 
ous proposals of Stheneboea, 151 ; 
sent by Iobates against the 
Chimera, 151; shoots the Chim- 
ега, 153; conquers the Solymi 
and the Amazons, 153; kills an 
ambush of Lycians, 153 ; marries 
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daughter of Iobates and succeeds 
to the kingdom, 153; his winged 
steed Pegasus, 153; father of 
Laodamia, 299 

Belt of Hippolyte, queen of the 
Amazons, brought by Hercules 
EUR Eurystheus, i. 203, 205, 


Belus, son of Poseidon and Libya, 
i. 135; reigns over Egypt, 135, 
297; marries Anchinoe, 135 

Benthesicy me, daughter of Poseidon 
and Amphitrite, ii. 109 ; Poseidon 
entrusts Eumolpus to, 109 

Bias, father's brother of Pylas, 
SEV of Megath, ii. 113; slain by 

m, 1 

Bias, father of Anaxibia, і. 85; 
son of Amythaon, 87; woos 
Pero, 87; asks his brother 
Melampus 'to steal the kine of 
Phylacus, 89; settles with Me- 
lampus in Argos, 91; father of 
Talaus, 91; receives a third part 
of the kingdom (of Argos), 149 

Bias, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Bias, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

ше, father of Pylaemenes, ii. 

ә 


Birds, transformation of persons 
into, 1. 25, 59, 71, 237, ii. 45, 101 ; 
voices of, understood by Melam- 
pus, i. 87; the Stymphalian, 
shot by Hercules, 197, 199; the 
im of, understood by Tiresias, 

Bisaltians, the Thracian, Demophon 
marries the daughter of the king 
of, ii. 203 

Bistones, a Thracian tribe, defeated 
in battle by Hercules, i. 201 

serie Hecuba transformed into a, 

41 


Bitch’s Tomb, burial 
Hecuba, ii. 241 

Bithynian nymph, mother of Amy- 
cus by Poseidon, 1. 103 

Blind seer, i. 103, 105, 363, 367 

Blood of Cronus, the Furies born of 
the, i. 5; of Typhon on Mt. 
Haemus, 51; of bull drunk by 
Aeson, 121; offered by Hercules 
to the souls of the dead, 237; 
of Nessus smeared on robe of 
Hercules, 261, 269; of Gorgon 


place of 


used by Aesculapius fur bane and 
for healing, ii. 17 

Boar, the Calydonian, i. 67, 69, 243, 
245, 399, ii. 63; Idmon killed by 
a, i. 109 ; the Erymanthian, 
brought by Hercules to Mycenae, 
191, 195; forepart of a, as a 
badge on à shield, 353; Adonis 
killed by a, ii. 85, '89 

Boeotia ruled by Athamas, 1. 75; 
Ocaleae in, 181; Rhadamanthys 
in, 303 ; Cadmus traverses, 315 ; 
Eleutherae in, 339 

Boeotians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

оне Pelops brought to Troy, 

Boreas, father of Zetes and Calais, 
i. 97, 105, ii. 105; carries off 
Orithyia, ii. 103, 105; with the 
Argonauts punishes Phineus, 107 

Bores, one of Actaeon’s dogs, i. 325 

Borus, son of Perieres, husband of 
Polydora, ii. 61, 63 

Bosphorus named after Io, i. 133 

Bough, the suppliant's, i. 375 

Bow of Hercules, ii. 51, 195, 221, 
223 ; of Ulysses, given to him by 
Iphitus, ii. 301 

Bowels of a child mixed with 
sacrifices, і, 391 

Boxing match between Pollux and 
Amycus, i. 103 

Braesia, daughter of Cinyras, ii. 85 

Branchus, father of Cercyon, ii. 131 

Brand with which the life of 
Meleager was bound up, i. 65, 69 

Brazen Race, the, i. 119 

Briareus, а Hundred- handed, i. 3 

Briseis, daughter of Chryses, 
Achilles angry on her account, 
ii. 205; her restoration promised 
оош, 207; recovered by him, 
20 

Bromius, son Egyptus, husband 
of Erato, i. 

Brontes, а 27 оре i. 5 

Bronze Age, Zeus desires to destroy 
the men of the, i. 53, 55 

Broteas, a hunter failing to honour 
Artemis, throws himseif into the 
fire, ii. 155, 157 

Bryce, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Chthonius, i. 141 

Bucolion, son of Laomedon, ii. 43 
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Bucolion, son of Lycaon, 1. 389 

Bucolus, son of Hercules by Marse, 
i. 275 

Bucolus, son of Hippocoon, ii. 21 

Buleus, son of Hercules by Elachia, 


i. 27» 

Bull that ravaged Arcadia, killed 
by Argus, i. 131; Europa on the, 
199; sent up by Poseidon from 
the sea, 199; the Cretan, brought 
by Hercules to Eurystheus, 199; 
Achelous turns himself into a, 
257; Zeus turns himself into a, 
to carry off Europa, 299; sent 
up by Poseidon, 305; loved by 
Pasiphae, 305; Dirce tied to a, 
339; of Marathon kills Andro- 
geus, son of Mincs, ii. 115; of 
Poseidon, Pasiphae in love with 
the, 123; the Marathonian, 
Theseus sent against, 133; sent 
up by Poseidon against Hippo- 


eus. 145 

Bull’s blood, death by drinking, 
i. 121; horn of Amalthea, 257 

Bulls, sacrificed by Melampus, 
і. 89; brazen-footed, yoked by 
Jason, 109, 111 

Burial, costly, of Cyzicus, 1. 101; 
alive as a punishment, 373, fi. 195 

Busiris, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Automate, i. 139 

Busiris, son of Poseidon, king of 
Egypt, wont to sacrifice strangers 
on an altar, і, 225; slain by 
Hercules, 227 

Butes, son of Teleon, in the Argo 
1. 97; settled in Lilybaeum, 115 

Butes, twin son of Pandion, Й. 99 ; 
becomes priest of Athena and 
Poseidon Erechtheus, 101; mar- 

brother’s daughter) 
Chthonia, 103 

Byblus, in Syria, Io finds her son 
Epaphus at, i. 135 


Cadmea ravaged by a vixen, 1. 171; 
ss 8 of Cadmus and Har- 
monia in the, 317 

Cadmeans chased by the Seven 
against Thebes, i. 367 

Cadmus, son of Agenor, i. 297; 
settles with his mother in Thrace, 
801; hospitably received by the 
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Thracians, 313; in obedience to 
an oracle follows a cow and 
founds Thebes, 313, 315; kills 
the dragon of the spring and 
sows its teeth, 315; serves Ares 
as an atonement, $17; marries 
Harmonia, 317; children, 
317, 319; succeeded by Pentheus 
on the throne of Thebes, 331; 
goes with Harmonia to the 
Encheleans, where they turn 


into serpents, 335; sent to 
Elysian Fields, 335; father of 
Illyrius, 335 


Caeneus, an invulnerable man, 
formerly a woman, ii. 151; 
buried by the centaurs under 
pine-trees, 151 

Caeneus, brother of Ischys, И. 15 

Caeneus, son of Coronus, in the 

Argo, і. 97 


Я Zetes 
Calametis, daughter of Thespius, 
moe of Astybies by Hercules, 


Calchas declares that Troy cannot 
be taken without Achilles, И, 73; . 
interprets the portent of the 
serpent and the sparrows at 
Aulis, 185; confirms the direc- 
tions of Telephus, 191; orders 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia to 
Artemis, 191; prophesies that 
Troy cannot be taken without 
the bow of Hercules, 221, 223; 
declares Athena angry on account 
of the impiety of Ajax, 243; 
defeated in a contest of skill with 
Mopsus, dies and is buried in 
Notium, 243, 245 

Caliadne, Naiad nymph, wife of 
Egyptus, i. 141 

Callias, son of Temenus, with his 
brothers hires men to murder his 
father, i. 291 

Callidice, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Pandion, i. 143 

Callidice, queen of the Thesprotians, 
bears a воп  Polypoetes 
Ulysses, ii. 301, 303 

Callileon, son of Thyestes, murdered 

Сай, Atreus, 11. 167 

оре, a Muse, i. 17; reported 
mother of Rhesus, 21 
Callirrhoe, daughter of Achelous, 
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married by Alcmaeon, 1. 385; 
covets the necklace and robe (of 
Harmonia) 385;  courted by 
Zeus, requests that her sons be 
suddenly full-grown, 385; her 
sons kill their father’s murderers 
(the sons of Phegeus), slay 
Phegeus and his wife, and dedi- 
cate the necklace and robe at 
Delphi, 387 

Callirrhoe, daughter of Ocean, 
mother of Geryon, i. 211 

Callirrhoe, daughter of Scamander, 
wife of Tros, ii. 37 

Callisto, daughter of Lycaon, ac- 
cording to some, i. 395; vowed 
to maidenhood, companion of 
Artemis in the chase, 395 ; forced 
by Zeus and turned by him into 
a bear, 395; shot down as a 
bear by Artemis, 395; turned 
into the star called the Bear, 
397; her babe Arcas rescued by 
Zeus and given to Maia to bring 
up, 397 

Calybe, а nymph, mother of 
Bucolion by Laomedon, ii. 43 

Calyce, daughter of Aeolus, i. 57; 
mother of Kudymion by Aethlius, 


i. 61 

Calydon, city in Aetolia, i. 61; 
Oeneus, king of, 63; the Caly- 
donian boar, 67, 69, 243, 245; 
Hercules woos Deianira at, 257 ; 


Tydeus flees from, 353; Alc- 
maeon goes to, 383 
Calydon, son of  Aetolus, his 


daughters by Aeolia, i. 61 
907 dones, suitor of Penelope, 


Calydonians at war with Curetes, 
i. 69; Hercules marches with 
219, against the Thesprotians, 
259 

Calypso, a Nereid, i, 15 

Calypso, daughter of Atlas, re- 
ceives Ulysses in the island of 
Ogygia, ii. 295; bears him a son 
Latinus, 295 

Camicus in Sicily, Daedalus and 
Minos at, ii. 141 

Campania in Italy, Philoctetes 
driven to, ii. 261 

Campanians, in Italy, Philoctetes 

goes to the, ii. 257, 259 


Campe, gaoleress of the Titans, 
slain by Zeus, i. 11 
Canace, daughter of Aeolus, i. 57; 
her sons by Poseidon, 59 
Canastrum, the plain of, ii. 261 
Canethus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Cannibals, Polyphemus, ii. 283 ; the 
Laestrygones, 285, 287; man- 
eating mares of Diomedes, i. 201 
Capaneus, son of Hipponous, one of 
the Seven against Thebes, i. 357 ; 
killed by thunderbolt in scaling 
the walls of Thebes, 367; his 
wife burns herself with his dead 
. body, 375; father of Sthenelus, 
379, ii. 27; raised from the dead 
by Aesculapius, 17 
Caphereus, Mt., in Euboea, false 
ts kindled by Nauplius on, 
Ji. 247, 249; Greeks shipwrecked 
at, 247, 249, 257, 259 
Capherian rocks, Greek 
wrecked on the, ii. 247 
Capylus, son of Hercules, 1. 273 
Capys, son of Assaracus, father of 
Anchises, ii, 37 
Caria, Miletus in, 1. 303 
Carian Chersonese, ii. 265. See 
Chersonese 
Carians, Trojan allies, ii. 205 
Carteron, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Casius, Mount, L 49 
Cassandra, daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 49; learns art of 
prophecy from Á pollo, but with- 
out the power to persuade, 49; 
warns the Trojans against the 
Wooden Horse, 233; violated by 
the Locrian Ajax, 239 ; Agamem- 
non gets, 241; killed by Aegis- 
thus and Clytaemnestra, 269 
Cassiepea, mother of Atymnius by 
Zeus, i. 303 
Cassiepea, wife of Cepheus, vies 
with the Nereids, 1. 159 
Castanets, brazen, given by Athena 
to Hercules, 1. 199 
Castor, the annalist, on Io, i. 131 
Castor teaches Hercules to fence, 
i. 175: son of Tyndareus by 
Leda, ii. 23; practises war, 31; 
father of Anogon by Hilaira, 33 ; 
killed by Idas, 33; alternately 
among gods and mortals, 33 
Castor and Pollux, sons of Zeus and 
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ships 
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Leda, hunt the Calydonian boar, 
i. 67; in the Argo, 97; capture 
Aphidnae, recover Helen, and take 
Aethra prisoner, ii. 25, 27 ; called 
the Dioscuri, 31. See Dioscuri 

Catreus, father of Clymene, i. 145, 
ii. 249; son of Minos, 1. 303 ; 
receives an oracle that he should 
be killed by one of his children, 
307; killed by his son Althae- 
menes, 309, 311; father of 
Aerope, ii. 163, 165; father of 
Menelaus’s mother, buried by 
Menelaus in Crete, 173 

Caucasus, Mount, Prometheus 
nailed to, i. 53, 229; passed by 
the Argonauts, 109 

Caucon, son of Lycaeon, i. 389 

Cave, of Dicte, Zeus born in a, i. 7; 
Hermes born in a, ii. 5; stolen 
kine hidden in a, 9; of the 
Cyclops Polyphemus, 281, 283 

Cebren, river, father of Asterope, 
ii. 45; ; father of Oenone, 51 

Cebriones, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Cecropia, old name of Attica, ii. 77 

Cecrops, first king of Attica, half 
man, half serpent, fi. 77; bears 
witness to Athena’s claim to 
possession of Attica, 79, 81; 
father of Erysichthon and of 
Agraulus, Herse, and Pandrosus, 
81; succeeded by Cranaus, 89 

Cecrops, son of Erechtheus, ii. 103; ; 
succeeds his father on the throne, 
111; father of Pandion, 111 

Celaeneus, son of Electryon, i. 165 

Celaeno, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Hyperbius, i. 143 

Celaeno, daughter of Atlas, one of 
the Pleiades, ii ii. 3; mother of 
Lycus by Poseidon, 5 

Celenderis, city in Cilicia, ii. 83 

Celeus, king of Eleusis, husband of 
Metanira, father of Demophon, 
і, 37; "welcomes Demeter at 
Eleusis, ii. 95 

Celeustanor, son of Hercules by 
Iphis, i. 273 

Celeutor, son of Agrius, 1. 73 

Celtic о, ius Argonauts sail 

past the, i. 

Celtus. suitor ы Pe nelope, ii. 299 

Cenaeum, in прова. Hercules 
sacrifices at, i. 207, 269 
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Centaur, Chiron, the, i, 13 
Centaurs, their wine-jar, i. 193; 
their fight with Hercules, 193 ; 
Hercules cleansed of the slaughter 
of the, 233 ; attack Peleus, ii. 65 ; 
war of Pirithous and Theseus on 
the, 149, 151; attempt to violate 
Hippodamia, 151; bury Caeneus 
under pine-trees, 151 
Centaurus, born of & cloud im- 
pregnated by Ixion, ii. 149 
Cephallenia coveted by  Neo- 
ptolemus, ii. 307 
Cephallenians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 
Cephalus, son of Deion, husband of 
Procris, i. 79; loved by Dawn, 
79; son of Deioneus, at Thoricus, 
173; his wonderful dog, 173; 
hunts the (Teumessian) vixen, 
173; goes with Amphitryon 
against the Taphians, 173 ; settles 
in the Taphian islands, 173 ; ; son 
of Deion, marries Procris, ii. 103 ; 
detects his wife In an intrigue, 
105; kills her accidentally, 105 ; 
tried in the Areopagus and 
banished, 105 
Cephas, son of Hermes by Herse, 
carried off by Dawn, 83; 
father of Tithonus by her, in 
Syria, 83 
Cepheus, son of Aleus, in the Argo, 
i. 97; King of Tegea, and his 
sons march with Hercules against 
у AoEmpN and fall іп battle, 
Cepheus, son of Belus, i. 137 ; King 
of Ethiopia, father of Andromeda, 
exposes her to a sea-beast, 159 
Cepheus, son of Lycurgus, hunts the 
alydonian boar, i. 67 
Cephisus, father of Diogenia, ii. 103 
Ceraunian mountains, Colchians 
settle in the, i. 1 
Ceraus, suitor of Ponelopés ii. 207 
Cerberus brought up by Hercules 
from Hades, i. 233, 237 ; carried 
by him back to Hades, 237 
Cerberus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 
297 


Cercetes, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Dorium, i. 141 

Cercopes at Ephesus, bound by 
Hercules, i, 241 
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Cercops, on Argus, i, 133 
of Nauplius, 145 

Cercyon, son of Branchus, a 
wrestler, slain by Theseus, ii. 131 

Certhe, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Iobes by Hercules, 
i. 273 

Cerynitian hind brought by Her- 
cules to Mycenae, i. 191 

Ceteus, father of Callisto, according 
to Pherecydes, 1. 395 

Ceto, а Nereid, i. 15 

Ceto, daughter of Sea (Pontus) and 
Earth, 1. 13, 15 ; wife of Phorcus, 
s of Phorcides and Gorgons, 

) 
Ceuthonymus, father of Menoetes, 
7 


; on wife 


Ceyx, son of Lucifer, i. 57; perishes 
for his pride, 59; says that his 
wife is Hera, 59; turned into a 
gannet, 59 

Ceyx, at Trachis, Hercules goes to, 
i. 261, 263; father of Hippasus, 
265: sons of Hercules flee to, 277 

Chaetus, son of Esyptus, husband 
of Asteria, i. 141 

Chair of Forgetfulness, Theseus and 
Pirithous bound fast to the, ii. 153 

Chalciope, daughter of Aeetes, wife 
of Phrixus, i. 77 

Chalciope, daughter of Eurypylus, 
mother of 'Thettalus by Hercules, 
i. 275, 277 

Chalciope, daughter of Rhexenor, 
second wife of Aegeus, ii. 113 

Chalcodon, father of Elephenor 
ii. 27, 183 

Chaleodon, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Rhodia, i. 141 

onmo don wounds Hercules in Cos, 
i. 247 

Chariclo a nymph, mother of 
Tiresias, і. 361; а friend of 
Athena, she asks the goddess to 
restore her son's sight, 363 

Chariot of winged dragons given to 
'l'riptolemus, i. 39; winged 
chariot given to Idas, 63; winged 
chariot piven by Poseidon to 
Pelops, ii. 15 

Charopus, father of Nireus, il. 

85 


Charybdis, the Argo encounters, 
i. 115; draws in water and 


spouts it again thrice a day, ii. 
293; Ulysses escapes from, 295 
Chasm, oracular, at Delphi, i. 27 
Chersidamas, son of Priam, іі, 49 
Chersidamas, son of Pterelaus, i. 165 
Chersonese, the Thracian, i. 77; 
Hecuba buried in the, ii. 241; 
the Carian, Podalirius settles in, 


265 

Chimera killed by Bellerophon, 
i. 79, 151, 153; described, 151 

Chione, daughter of Boreas and 
Orithyia, ii. 105; mother ot 
Eumolpus by Poseidon, 107, 109; 
flings Eumolpus into the sea, 109 

Chios, island, Orion іп, i. 311 

Chirimachus, son of Electryon, 1.165 

Chiron, a centaur, offspring of 
Cronus and Philyra, i. 13; breeds 
Actaeon to be a hunter, 323; 
makes an image of him, 323 ; the 
centaur, driven by the Lapiths 
from Mt. Pelion, dwells at 
Malea, 193 ; accidentally 
wounded by Hercules he wishes 
to die, and dies, Prometheus con- 
senting to be immortal in his 
stead, 193, 229, 231; the cen- 
taur, receives the infant Aescu- 
lapius and teaches him the healing 
art, ii. 15, 17; saves Peleus from 
the centaurs, 65; advises Peleus 
to seize Thetis, 67; gives him an 
ashen spear, 69 

Chloris, daughter of Amphion, wife 
of Neleus, mother of Nestor, i. 85, 
ii. 183; daughter of Niobe, alone 
survives her sisters, i. 313; 
married by Neleus, 343 

Chromius, son of Arsinous, a 

' Mysian. leader, ii. 205 

Chromius, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Chromius, son of Pterelaus, i. 165 

Chrysaor, father of Geryon, springs 
from decapitated Gorgon, i. 159 ; 
father of Geryon, 211 

Chryseis, daughter of Thespius, 
moder of Onesippus by Hercules, 

273 

Chryses, a priest, father of Briseis, 
ii. 205 

Chryses, вор of Minos, in Paros, 


Chrysippe, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Chrysippus, i. 141 
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Chrysippus, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Chrysippe, i. 141 

Chrysippus, son of Pelops, is loved 
and carried off by Laius, i. 339 

Chrysopella, a nymph, wife of 
Arcas, 1. 397 

Chrysothemis, daughter of Aga- 
үш and Clytaemnestra, ii. 
1 


Chthonia, daughter of Erechtheus, 
ii. 103; married to (her father’s 
brother) Butes, 103 

Chthonius, one of the Sparti, 1. 317 ; 
father of Nycteus, 335 

Chthonius, son of Egy ptus, husband 
of Bryce, i. 141 

Cicones, Trojan allies, di. 205; 
Ulysses among the, 281 

Cilicia, Typhon in, ії. 47, 49; 
Corycian cave in, 49; named 
es Cilix, 301; Celenderis in, 

Cilix, son of Agenor, 1. 297; settles 
in Cilicia, 301 

Cilla, daughter of Laomedon, fi. 43 

rur un land traversed by Io, 

Cinyps, river in Libya, ii. 259 

Cinyras, father of Laodice, i. 397 ; 
son of Sandocus, founds Paphos 
in Cyprus, ii. 83, 85; father of 
Adonis, 85; his daughters co- 
habit with foreigners and die in 
Egypt, 85; in Cyprus, promises 
to send ships for the war against 
Troy, 179 

Circaean root given by Procris to 
Minos to drink, ii. 105 

Circe, sister of Aeetes, 1. 77; 
purifles the Argonauts for the 
murder of  Apsyrtus, 115; 
daughter of the Sun, sister of 
Aeetes, an enchantress, turns the 
companions of Ulysses into 
beasts, И. 287; Ulysses escapes 
her enchantments and shares her 
bed, 289; she bears him a son 
Telegonus, 289; she sends 
Ulysses on his way, 289 

Cisseus, father of Hecuba, ii. 45 

Cisseus, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Anthelia, i. 141 

Cithaeron, the lion of, killed by 
Hercules, i. 177, 179; Actaeon 

devoured by his dogs on, 323; 
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Theban women rave in Bacchic 

frenzy on, 331; Pentheus torn to 

pieces there, 331; the children 

of Niobe killed on, 343; the 
. Seven against Thebes at, 359 
Cius, in Mysia, founded by Poly- 
cushion Rs T the A 

ashing cks, the Argo passes 

between the, 1. 107, 109 
Clazomenae taken by Achilles, 11.203 
dr , mother of Eurythemis, 


i. 

Cleocharia, à Naiad nymph, wife of 
> and mother ої Eurotas, 

Cleochus, father of Aria, 1. 301 

Cleodaeus, the sons of, inquire of 
the oracle, i. 285 

Cleodore, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Lixus, i. 141. 

Cleodoxa, daughter of Amphion and 
Niobe, 1. 341 

Пе, son of Hercules by Argele, 


Cleonae, Hercules at, i. 185, 187 ; 
EE Molionides killed by Hercules 
al, 

Cleopatra, daughter of Boreas and 
Orithyia, il. 


106; wife of 

Phineus, 107 

Cleopatra, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Agenor, i. 141 

Cleopatra, daughter of Idas and 
Marpessa, wife of Meleager, i. 67 ; 
hangs herself, 71 

Cleopatra, daughter of Tros, Н. 37 

Cleopatra, maiden sent by the 
Locrians to propitiate Athena at 
Ilium, ii. 267 

Cleophyle, wife of Lycurgus, 1. 399 

Clio, à Muse, i. 17 ; twits Aphrodite 
with her love of Adonis, 19; 
mother of Hyacinth by Pierus, 


19 

Clisithyra, daughter of Idomeneus 
TET аи murdered by Leucus, 

Clite, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Clitus, i. 141 

Clitonymus, son of Amphidamas, 
killed by Patroclus, ii. 77 

Clitor, son of Lycaon, 1. 389 

Clitus, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Clite, i. 141 

Clonia, a nymph, wife of Hyrieus, 
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mother of Nycteus and Lycus, 
ii. 5 

Clonius, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Clotho, à Fate, i. 15 

Cloud in the likeness of Hera im- 
pregnated by Ixion, ii. 149 ; gives 
birth to Centaurus, 149; phan- 
tom of Helen made of clouds, 


175, 279 

Club of Sinis taken and carried by 
Theseus, i. 123 

Clymene, daughter of Catreus, wife 
2 "a auplius, i. 


Clymene, daughter of Minyas, wife 
соса, mother of Atalanta, 

Clymenus, king of the Minyans, 
father of Erginus, killed by 
Perieres, charges his son to 
avenge his death, i. 179 

Clymenus, son of Oeneus, i. 65 

Clymenus, suitor of Penelope, 
li. 297 

Clytaemnestra, daughter of Tyn- 
dareus by Leda, wife of Agamem- 
non, ii. 23, 171; sends Iphigenia 
to Aulis, 191; corrupted by 
Aegisthus, 249; with Aegisthus, 
murders Agamemnon and Cas- 
sandra, 269; murdered by 
Orestes, 271; mother of Erigone 
by Aegisthus, 271 

Clytippe, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Eurycapys by Hercules, 


i. 
ыы» а giant, killed by Hecate, 
1 


Clytius, son of Laomedon, ii. 43 

Clytius, suitor of Penelope, from 
Dulichium, ii. 297 

Clytius, suitor of Penelope, from 
Same, ii. 297 

Clytius, suitor of Penelope, from 
Zacynthos, ii. 299 

Cnossia, а nymph, mother of 
Xenodamus by Menelaus, ii. 31 

Coals in the river Asopus, ii. 53 

Coans, attempt to repel Hercules, 
i. 247; their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 185; settle iu 
Andros, 259 

Cocalus, at Camicus in Sicily, con- 
ceals Daedalus, ii. 141; promises 
to surrender him to Minos, 141; 


145, 307, 309, ii. 


the daughters of Cocalus kill 
Minos, 143 
Coeranus, father of Polyidus, i. 311 
Coeus, & Titan, son of Sky and Earth, 
1.5; father of Asteria, 13, 25 
Colchians, Phrixus and the ram 
with the golden fleece among the, 
i. 77; search for the Argo, 113, 
115; demand the restoration of 
Medea from  Alcinous, settle 
among the Phaeacians, 117 
Colchis, the Golden Fleece in, 1. 77, 
95; Hercules sails to, 103; the 
children of Phrixus in, 105 ; river 
Phasis in, 109; voyage of the 
Argonauts to, i. 243 
Colone taken by Achilles, ii. 203 
Colonus, in Attica, Oedipus goes 
thither апа dies, 1. 351 
Colophon taken by Achilles, ii. 203 ; 
contest of skill between Calchas 
and Mopsus at, 248 
Comaetho, daughter of Pterelaus, 
ulls out her father’s golden hair, 
173; slain by Amphitryon, 


173 

Cometes, father of Asterius, i. 90 

Cometes, son of Sthenelus, para- 
mour of Aegialia, ii. 249 

Compensation for murder, i. 241 

Copreus, son ої Pelops, kills 
Iphitus and is purified by 
Eurystheus, i. 187 

Corcyra, the Argonauts in, i. 115 

Coretho, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Corinth, formerly called Ephyra, 
founded by Sisyphus, i. 79; 
Jason and Medea at, 123; Poly- 
bus king of, 345; Oedipus at, 
345; the children of Alcmaeon 
brought up at, 387; Sisyphus at, 
ii. 53. See also Isthmus 

Corin Mans kill Medea’s children, 


Corinthus, father of Sylea, ii. 125 
Coronis, daughter оГ Phlegyas, 
mother of Aesculapius by Apollo, 
li. 13, 15; proves unfaithful with 
Ischys, 15; killed by Apollo, 15 
Coronus, father of Caeneus, i. 97 
Coronus, father of Leonteus, ii. 27 
Coronus, general of the Lapiths, 
slain by Hercules, і, 263 
Corybantes, sons of Apollo, i. 21 
Corycian cave in Cilicia, i. 49 
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Corythus, Telephus bred by the 
neatherds of, i. 397 

Cos, Polybotes at, i, 47 
by Hercules, 247 

Cottus, а Hundred-handed, i. 3 

Cow, lo turned into a white, і, 133 3 
of three diiferent colours, how 
described, 311; аз guide to 
the foundation of Thebes, 313, 
3153 as guide to the foundation 
of Ilium, ii. 37, 39 

Cows of the Sun driven away from 
Erythia by Alcyoneus, i. 43. See 
Kine 

Crab attacks Hercules, i. 189 

Cranae, daughter of  Cranaus, ii. 
89 


Cranaechme (not Menaechme), 
daughter of Cranaus, ii. 89 

Cranaus, king of Attica, i. 57, ii. 89; 
said to have arbitrated between 
Poseidon and Athena, ii. 81; 
names the country Atthis, 89; 
expelled by Amphictyon, 89; 
father of Atthis, 89 

Cranto, a Nereid, і. 15 

Crataeis, mother of Scylla, ii. 293 

Cratieus, father of Anaxibia, i. 85 

Crenidian gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Creon, king of Corinth, betroths his 
daughter Glauce to Jason, i. 123 ; 
brings чр two children of Alc- 
maeon, 387 

Creon, king of Thebes, puriftes Am- 
phitryon, i. 171; helps him in the 
war on the Teleboans (Taphians), 
171, 173; marries his daughters 
to Hercules and Iphicles, 181; 
father of Megara, 275; son of 
Menoeceus, succeeds Laius as 
king of Thebes, 347; his son 
Haemon devoured by the Sphinx, 
349; promises the kingdom to 
him who should read the riddle of 
the Sphinx, 349; father of 
Menoeceus, 367 ; succeeds to the 
kingdom of Thebes, 373; casts 
out the Argive dead unburied, 
373; buries Antigone alive, 373 

Creon, son of Hercules, i. 273 

Creontiades, son of Hercules by 
Megara, i. 181, 275 

Cresphontes, а Heraclid, gets Mes- 
sene by lot, i. 289, 291; murdered 
by his sons, 291 
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ravaged 


Cretans, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Crete, daughter of Asterius, wife of 
Minos, i. 303 

Crete, daughter of Deucalion, i. 311 

Crote, Zeus born in, i. 7 ; guarded 
by Talos, 119; Hercules goes to, 
to fetch the bull, 199 ; Europa 
brought by Zeus to, 299 ; Minos 
in, 303; Althaemenes sets out 
from, 307; visible from Rhodes, 
307; Theseus in, li. 135; Mene- 
laus goes to, to bury Catreus, 
173; revolt of Leucus in, 249; 
Idomeneus lands in, 249 ; Mag- 
nesians under Prothous settle in, 
259; the people of Tlepolemus 
touch at, 259, 201; Menelaus 
driven to, 279 

Cretheus, son of Aeolus, i. 57; 
brings up Tyro, 81; founds 
loleus, 85; marries Tyro, 85: 
father of Aeson, Amythaon, and 
Pheres, 87, 91 

кш, a district of Rhodes, i 
0 

Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, 
mother of Achaeus and Ion, i. 57 ; 
daughter of Erechtheus, ii. 103; 
married to Xuthus, 103 

Creusa, daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 47 

Criasus, son of Argus, succeeds hia 
father in the kingdom of Argos, 
i. 131 

Crimissa, near Croton, Philoctetes 
settles at, ii. 261 

Crino, wife of Danaus, i. 143 

Crius, a Titan, i. 5; father of 
Astraeus, Pallas, and Perses, 13 

Croco, father of Meganira, i. 397 

Croesus, family of, descended from 
Agelaus, son of Hercules, i, 275 

Crommyon, the sow at, offspring of 
Echidna and Typhon, ii. 129; 
slain by Theseus, 129 

Cronus, youngest of the Titans, 
mutilates his father Sky, i. 5 ; his 
sovereignty, 7; marries Rhea, 
swallows his offspring, yd 
deceived by Rhea, 9; father of 
Chiron, 13 

Croton, Crimissa near, ii. 261 

Crown, à golden, Procris bribed by 
а, li. 103, 105 
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са; father of Amphimachus, 
i. 27 


i. 

Cteatus. See Eurytus 

Ctesippus, two sous of Hercules, 
i. 275, 277 

Ctesippus, suitor of Penelope, from 
Ithaca, ii. 299 

Ctesippus, suitor of Penelope, from 
Same, ii. 297 

Ctesius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Curetes, guards of intant Zeus, 
i. 7, 9; at war with the Caly- 
donians, 69; make away with 
Epaphus, 135; killed by Zeus, 
135; tell Minos how to recover 
his dead son, 311 

Curetian country, Aetolia, i. 61 

Curses at sacrifices to Hercules (at 
Lindus), i. 227 

Cyanippus, son of Adrastus, i. 91 

d in Phrygia, Dionysus at, 
. 327 

Cychreus, father of Glauce, ii. 53; 
son of Poseidon and Salamis, 
delivers island of Salamis from а 
snake and becomes king, 59; be- 
queaths the kingdom to Telamon, 
59 


Cyclopes, offspring of Sky and 
Earth, i. 3; bound and cast into 
Tartarus by Sky, 5; released by 
Zeus, they forge thunderbolts 
for him, 11; огу ‘Tiryns, 
147 ; fashion the thunderbolt for 
Zeus, ii. 19; slain by Apollo, 19; 
Ulysses in the land of the, 281, 
283, 285 

Cyclops, Geraestus the, his grave at 
Athens, ii. 119 

Cycnus, father of Tenes and 
Heinithea, ii. 193; believing a 
false accusation he sets them 
adrift on the sea, 193; learning 
the truth he stones one of the 
accusers, 195 

Cycnus, son of Ares, his combat with 
Hercules, i. 221; slain by 
Hercules, 205 

Cycnus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 207 

Cyllene, a nymph, wite of Pelasgus, 
mother of Lycaon, accordiug to 
some, i. 389 

Cyllene, snakes seen copulating on, 
i. 365; in Arcadia, the Pleiades 
born at, ii. 3; Hermes born in a 
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era on, 5; invents the lyre 

on, 

Cyme, city, taken by Achilles, ii. 203 

Cymo, a Nereid, i. 15 

Cymothoe, a Nereid, i. 15 

Cynaethus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Cynnus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Cynortas (Cynortes) son of Amy- 
clas, i. 81, ii. 11; father of 
Perieres, 13 

Cyprus, Phrasius, a seer from, i. 225; 
Cinyras in, ii. 83, 179; Pygmalion, 
king of, 85; Alexander (Paris) 
tarries in, 175; Greeks settle in, 
257; Agapenor settles in, 259; 
Phidippus settles in, 259; Demo- 
phon settles in, 265 

Cyrene, mother of Diomedes the 
Thracian, by Ares, i. 201 

Cytheria, the banished Thyestes 
dwells in, ii. 171 

Cytisorus, son of Phrixus, i. 77 

Cyzicus, king of the Doliones, i. 99 ; 
slain by the Argonauts, 101 


Daedalus makes a statue of Her- 
cules at Pisa, i. 243; architect, 
banished from Athens for murder, 
305; makes an artiflcial cow for 
Pasiphae, 305; son of Eupala- 
mus, architect and first inventor 
of images, ii. 121; murders his 
nephew ‘Talos, 121; tried and 
condemned in the Areopagus, 


123;  flees to Minos, 123; 
accomplice of Pasiphae, 123; 
constructs the labyrinth, 121, 


123; besought by Ariadne to 
disclose the way out of the 
labyrinth, 135; shut up by 
Minos in the labyrinth, 139; 
makes wings for himself and flies 
to Camicus in Sicily, 139, 141; 
pursued and detected by Minos, 
141 

Daémon, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Daesenor, suitor of Penelope, ii. 209 

Daiphron, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Scaea, i. 139 

Daiphron, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Adiante, 1. 143 

Damasichthon, son of Amphion and 
Niobe, і. 341 

Damasippus, son of Icarius, li. 23 . 
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Damasistratus, king of Plataea, 
buries Laius, i. 347 

Damastes, or Polypemon, a male- 
factor, slain by ‘Theseus, И. 131, 
133 


Damastor, suitor of Penelope, ii. 
297 

Danae, daughter of Acrisius, 1. 147; 
shut up in a brazen chamber, 153, 
155; conceives Perseus by Zeus, 
155; cast into sea and drifts 
with Perseus to Seriphus, 155; 
loved by Polydectes, 155; re- 
turns with Perseus to Argos, 161 

Danai, old name of the Argives, 
i. 137 

Danaus, son of Belus, i. 137; 
settled in Libya, 137; has fifty 
daughters, 137 ; the first to build 
а ship, 137; flees with his 
daughters to Argos and obtains 
the kingdom, 137; consents to 
marry his daughters to the sons 
of Egyptus, 139, 141, 143; his 
daughtera murder their husbands, 
143; gives his daughters to victors 
in an athletic contest, 143 

Dance, frenzied, of the mad daugh- 
ters of Proetus, i. 149 

Dardania, country named after 
Dardanus, ii. 35 

Dardanians, ‘Trojan allies, ii. 205 

Dardanus, а city built by Dardanus, 
i. 35 

Dardanus, son of Zeus and Electra, 
ii. 35 ; leaves Sainothrace, marries 
the daughter of King Teucer, and 
calls the country Dardania, 35; 
father of ldaea, 107 

Dascylus, father of Lycus, i. 205 

Daulia, .in Phocis, Procne and 
Pnilomela at, ii. 101 

Dawn, daughter of Hyperion and 
Thia, i. 13; mother of winds 
and stars, 13; loves Orion, 33; 
bedded with Ares, 33; caused by 
Aphrodite to be perpetually in 
love, 33; forbidden by Zeus to 
shine, 45; carries off Cephalus, 
79; loves Tithonus and carries 
him to Ethiopia, ii. 43; bears to 
him Emathion and Memnon, 43 ; 
carries off Cephalus and bears 
him а son Tithonus, 83 

Dead raised to life by Aesculapius 
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by means of the Gorgon's blood, 
17 


Dearth, human sacrifices as a 
remedy for, i. 225, 227 

Deer substituted for Iphigenia at 
the altar, ii. 193 

Бана; daughter of  Oeneus, 
i. 65, 257; Hercules wrestles for 
her with’ Achelous, 65, 257; 
receives the poison from Nessus, 
261; sends the poisoned robe to 
Hercules, 269; hangs herself, 
269 ; her sons by Hercules, 275 

Deicoón, son of Hercules by 
Megara, i. 181, 275 

Deidamia, daughter of Lycomedes, 
intrigue of Achilles with, ii. 75; 
mother of Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus) 
by Achilles, 75; given by 
Neoptolemus in marriage to 
Helenus, 251 

Deimachus, father of Enarete, i. 57 

Deimachus, son of Neleus, 1. 85 

Deion, son of Aeolus, 1. 57; reigns 
over Phocis,79 ; marries Diomede, 
father of Cephalus, 79, il. 103 

Deioneus, father of Cephalus, i. 171 

Deiopites, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Deiphobus, son of Hippolytus, 
purifles Hercules for the murder 
of Iphitus, i. 239 

Deiphobus, son of Priam апа 
Hecuba, ii. 49; awarded Helen 
after the death of Alexander 
ee 223; slain by Menelaus, 
37 


Deiphontes, husband of Hyrnetho, 
i. 291; promoted with his wife 
to the kingdom (of Argos), 291 

Deipyle, daughter of Adrastus, wife 
of Tydeus, i. 73, 91, 353 

Deliades, brother of Bellerophon, 
accidentally killed by him, i.149 

Delos, formerly called  Asteria, 
i. 25; birth of Apollo and 
Artemis in, 25 ; Orion in, 31, 33 

Delphi, Apollo, ‘Themis, and the 
Python at, i. 27; Tityus at, 29; 
oracle at, ТЕ: Hercules inquires 
of the oracle at 183; Hercules 
at. 239, 241; Hyllus | inquires of 
the oracle at, 283; Cadmus in- 
quires of the oracle at, 313; 
Oedipus inquires of the oracle at, 
345; portion of Theban booty 
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sent by Argives to, 381; the 
necklace and robe (of Harmonia) 
dedicated at, 385, 387; Telephus 
inquires of the god at, 397; 
Neoptolemus slain at, ii. 255; 
Podalirius consults the oracle at, 
265; Orestes consults the oracle 
at, 271 

Delphyne, & she-dragon, guards the 
Severed sinews of Zeus in the 
Corycian cave, i. 49 

Demaratus on the voyage of Her- 
cules to Colchis, i. 103 

Demeter, daughter of  Cronus 
and Rhea, swallowed by Cronus, 
i. 7; searches for Persephone, 
35; received by Celeus at 
Eleusis, 37; seeks to make 
the child of Celeus immor- 
tal, 97, 39; gives wheat and a 
winged chariot to Triptolemus, 
39; punishes Ascalaphus, 41; 
legend of, 43; called Isis by the 
Egyptians, 135 ; turns Ascalaphus 
into an owl, 237; in the likeness 
of a Fury, consorts with Poseidon 
and gives birth to horse Arion, 
373; loved by Iasion, ii. 35; 
comes to Attica, welcomed by 
Celeus at Eleusis, 95 

Demigods, the race of the, ti. 171 

Democoon, son of Priam, li. 49 

Demonice, daughter of Agenor, her 
intrigue with Ares, i. 63 

Demophon, son of Celeus and 
Metanira, put on the fire by 
Demeter to make him immortal, 

Demophon, son of Theseus and 
Phaedra, ii. 145; flies from 


Athens, 153; goes to Troy and . 


leads away Aethra, 237 ; goes to 
the land of the Thracian Bisal- 
tians, and marries Phyllis, the 
king's daughter, 263; goes to 
Cyprus, and being cursed by the 
deserted Phyllis he falls on his 
sword, ii. 263, 265 
Demoptolemus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 
Dercynus. See Ialebion, і. 215 
Dero, а Nereid, i. 15 
Deucalion, son of Minos, 1. 303 ; his 
children, 311; father of Ido- 
meneus, ii. 183 


Deucalion, son of Prometheus, 
husband of Pyrrha, i. 53; saved 
from great flood, 55; makes men 
out of stones, 55; his children, 
55, 57; the family of, 129; the 
flood of, in the reign of Nyctimus, 
395 ; the flood said to be caused 
by the impiety of Lycaon’s sons, 
395; father of Amphictyon, ii. 
89; the flood in the age of, 89 

Dexithea, concubine of Minos, 
mother of Euxanthius, i. 303 

Dicte, Zeus born in a cave of, i. 7 

Dictys, son of Magnes, i. 81; rears 
Perseus, 155; made king of 
Seriphus by Perseus, 163 

Dino, daughter of Phorcus, i. 155 

Diocorystes, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Hippodamia, i. 141 

Diogenia, daughter ot Cephisus, 
wite of Phrasimus, ii. 103 

Diomede, daughter of Lapithus, wife 
of Amyclas, ii. 11 

Diomede, daughter of Xuthus, wife 
of Deion, i. 79 

Diomedes, kills Rhesus, i. 21; son 
of Tydeus, kills the sons of 
Agrius, 73; gives the kingdom 
of Calydon to Andraemon, 73; 
marries Aegialia, 73 ; goes to wars 
of Thebes and Troy, 73 ; oneof the 
Epigoni, 379; suitor of Helen, 
ii. 27; leader of the Argives 
against Troy, 183; wounds 
Aphrodite, exchanges arms with 
Glaucus, 207; sent as spy with 
Ulysses, kills Dolon and Hhesus, 
207; wounded, 209; victor in 
chariot race, 211; goes with 
Ulysses to Lemnos to fetch 
Philoctetes, 223; goes with 
Ulysses to Troy and helps to steal 
the Palladium, 227; has a 
prosperous voyage from Troy, 243 

Diomedes, the Thracian, son of 
Ares, king of the Bistones, slain 
by Hercules, i. 201; his man- 
eating mares brought by Hercules 
to Eurystheus, 201, 203 

Dione, a Nereid, i. 15 

Dione, a Titanid, i. 5; mother of 
Aphrodite, 15, 17 

Dionysius on Hercules as leader of 
the Argonauts, i. 103 

Dionysus, mysteries of, invented by 
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Orpheus, i. 19; kills Eurytus, 
45; gives the first vine-plant to 
Oeneus, 63, 65; father of 
Deianira by Althaea, 65; drives 
the women of Argos mad, 91; 
father of Phanus and Staphylus, 
97; rites of, rejected by the 
daughters of Proetus, 147; off- 
spring of Zeus and Semele, 319 ; 
sewn up in his father's thigh, 319 ; 
entrusted to Hermes, 319 ; reared 
as à girl by Athamas and Ino, 
319; turned into a kid, 321; 
brought by Hermes to the 
nymphs at Nysa, 321; discovers 
the vine, 325 ; driven mad by Hera 
he roams Egypt and Syria, 325, 
327; received by Proetus, king 
of Egypt, 327 ; comes to Phrygia, 
where he is purified by Rhea and 
learns the rites of initiation, 327 ; 
passes through Thrace, 327; ex- 
pelled by Lycurgus, 827; takes 
refuge in the sea, 327; drives 
Lycurgus mad, 327; causes him 
to be put to death, 331 ; traverses 
Thrace and India and sets up 
pillars, 331; comes to Thebes 
and sets the women raving, 331 ; 
comes to Argos and drives the 
women mad, 331; is ferried to 
Naxos by pirates, whom he turns 
into dolphins, 331, 333; recog- 
nized as & god, brings up his 
mother from Hades and ascends 
with her to heaven, 333; comes 
to Attica, ii. 95; received by 
lcarius, 97; carries off Ariadne 
from Naxos to Lemnos, 137; 
grants the daughters of Anius the 
power to produce oil, corn, and 
wine, 179, 181 

Diopithes, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Dioscuri, the name given to Castor 
and Pollux, ii. 31; carry off and 
marry Hilaira and Phoebe, 
daughters of Leucippus, 13, 31; 
drive away cattle from Messene, 
33; translated to the gods, 35; 
help Peleus to lay waste lolcus, 
71, 73; capture Athens and 
rescue Helen, 153; restore 
Menestheus and give him the 
sovereignty of Athens, 153. See 
also Castor and Pollux 
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Dioxippe, daughter of Danaus, 
i. 143 


Dirce, wife of Lycus, ill-treats 
Antiope, i. 339; is tied by 
Antiope's sons to а bull, 339; 
her body thrown into & spring, 
which is called Dirce after her, 
339 

Disease & consequence of murder, 
i. 239; cured by servitude and 
со mpenpanon for the murder, 


Divination, art of, taught by 
Polyidus to Glaucus, i. 313; 
learned by Hermes from Apollo, 

.ji. 11; practised by Calchas, 191 ; 
trial of skill in the art of, between 
Calchas and Mopsus, 243 sq. See 
Prophecy, Soothsaying 

Dodona, the oak of, i. 97 

Doe, Telephus suckled by a, 1. 255, 
257, 397 

Dog, unapproachable, i. 89; won- 
derful, given by Minos to Procris, 
173, ii. 205 ; hunts the (Teumes- 
"wr e and is turned to stone, 

Dogs of Actaeon, i. 323, 325 

Doliche, old name of the island of 
Icaria, i. 243 

Doliones, the Argonauts among the, 
i. 99, 101; harassed by the 
Pelasgians, 101 

Dolon, son of Eumelus, killed by 

. Ulysses and Diomedes, ii. 207 

Dolopians, Phoenix made king of 
the, by Peleus, ii. 75 

E born of Pallas and Styx, 


Dorians, descended from  Dorus, 
i. 57; Hercules fights for the, 
against the Lapiths, 263 

Doris, an Oceanid, i. 13; wife of 
Nereus, 15 

Dorium, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Cercetes, i. 141 

Dorus, father of Xanthippe, i. 61 

Dorus, son of Apollo, killed by 
Aetolus, i. 61 

Dorus, son of Hellen, ancestor of the 
Dorians, i. 57 

Dorycleus, son of Hippocoon, ii. 21 

Doryclus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Dotis, mother of Phlegyas, 1. 337 

Doto, & Nereid, i. 15 
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Dove let fly between the Clashing 
Rocks, 1. 107 

Dragon, sleepless, guards the Golden 
Fleece, i. 95, 113 ; from its teeth 
spring armed men, 111, 315; 
guards the golden apples of the 
Hesperides, 221 ; offspring of Ares, 
guards spring at Thebes, 815; 
slain by Cadmus, 315 

Dragon-car given by the Sun to 
Medea, i. 123 

Dragon-drawn chariot of  Tri- 
ptolemus, i. 39 

Dragon's teeth sowed by Cadmus in 
Thebes, i. 109, 815; sowed by 
Jason in Colchis, 109, 111 

Dream, Hecuba's, ii. 47 

pram Aesacus an interpreter of, 
ii. 47 

Drugs, magical, of Medea, i. 111, 
113, 119, 121 

Dryas, father of Lycurgus, i. 327 

Dryas, son of Ares, hunts Caly- 
donian boar, i. 67 

Dryas, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Eurydice, i. 141 

Dryas, son of Lycurgus, his father 
in à fit of madness strikes him 
with an axe and cuts off his 
extremities, i. 327, 329 

Dryopes, Hercules traverses their 
country and conquers them, i. 
201, 263 

Dryops, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Dulicheus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Dulichians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Dulichium, Phyleus goes to, i. 197; 
suitors of Penelope tror, ii. 207 

Dymas, father of Hecuba, ii. 45 

Dymas, son of Aegimius, killed in 
battle, i. 289 

Dynamene, а Nereid, i. 15 

Dynastes, son of Hercules, i. 273 


Eagle devours the liver of Pro- 
metheus, i. 53, 229; offspring of 
Echidna and  Typhon, 229; 
carries off Ganymede, ii. 37; 
Ajax named after an, 61 

¢arth married to Sky, i. 3; persuades 
the Titans to attack their father 
(Sky), gives Cronus an adamantine 
sickle, 5; her prophecies, 7, 11, 


25; her offspring, 3, 5, 13, 
15, 39, 131; mother of the 
giants, 43; mother of Typhon, 
47, of Echidna, 131; presents the 
golden apples of the Hesperides 
to Zeus on his marriage, 221; 
Antaeus said to be а son of, 223 ; 
saves Nyctimus, son of Lycaon, 
when his father and brothers were 
killed by Zeus, 393, 395 
Ecbasus, son of Argus, i. 131 
жЕ river, Hercules at the, 
Echemmon, son of Priam, ii. 49 
ene mus husband of Timandra, 
. 23 


Echephron, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Echephron, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Echidna, daughter of Tartarus and 
Earth, slain by Argus,':i. 131; 
mother of the Chimera by 
Typhon, i. 151; mother of the 
dog Orthus by Typhon, 211; 
mother by Typhon ої the 
dragon which guards the apples 
of the Hesperides, 221; mother 
of the Caucasian eagle by 
Typhon, 229; mother of the 
Sphinx by Typhon, 347 ; mother 
of the Crommyon sow by 
Typhon, ii. 129 

Echinadian Islands, the Harpies 
pursued to the, i. 105, 107, 165 

Echion, one of the Sparti, i. 317; 
husband of Agave, 317, 331; 
father of Pentheus, 331 

Echion, son of Portheus, killed by 
leaping from the Wooden Horse, 
ii. 235 

Echion, suitor of Penelope, ii. 207 

Edonians, Lycurgus, king of the, 
i. 327; put the king to death, 
327, 329 

Eetion, father of Andromache, ii. 51 

Egg, Helen hatched out of an, ii. 25 

Egypt, the gods take refuge in, 
i. 49; Io comes to, 135; Epa- 
phus апа Belus, kings of, 135, 
297 ; formerly called the country 
of the Melampods, 137 ; Hercules 
in, 223, 225, 227;  Dionysus 
roams over, 325; the daughters 
of Cinyras die in, ii. 85; Helen 
carried by Hermes to, 175; 
Proteus, king of, 175, 279; 
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Menelaus driven by a storm to, 
2а Helen found by Menelaus in, 

Egyptians identify Demeter with 
Isis, i. 135 

Egyptus, son of Belus, conquers 
and reigns over Egypt, i. 137; 
has fifty sons, 137 ; his sons come 
to Argos, marry the daughters of 
Danaus, and are murdered by 
them, 139, 141, 143 

Egy ptus, son of Egvptus, husband 
of Dioxippe, i. 141, 143 

Eight years' period, i. 317 

Eione, a Nereid, i. 15 

Elachia, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Buleus by Hercules, 

Elais, daughter of Anius, one of the 
Wine-growers, ii. 179, 181 

Elare, daughter of Orchomenus, 
mother of Tityus by Zeus, i. 27 

ud charioteer of Amphiaraus, 
i. 371 

Elatus, a centaur, wounded by 
Hercules, i. 193 

Elatus, tather of Polyphemus, i. 99 

Elatus, son of Arcas, joiut ruler of 
Arcadia, father of Stymphalus 
and Pereus, i. 397 

Elatus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Eleans, Polyxenus, king of the, 
ji. 169; war of Hercules with the, 
249; their muster for the Trojan 
war, ii. 183. See also Elis 

Electra, an Oceanid. i. 11, 13; 
mother of Iris and the Harpiesby 
Thaumas, 15 

Electra, daughter of Atlas, one of 
the Pleiades, ii. 3; has Iasion and 
Dardanus by Zeus, 35; takes 
refuge at the Palladium, 41 

Electra, daughter of Agamemnon, 
ii. 171, 271; saves Orestes and 
entrusts him to Strophius, 211; 
married to Pylades, 277 

Electra, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Peristhenes, i. 141 

Electran gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Electryon, son of Perseus, i. 163; 
father of Alcmena, 165; king of 
Mycenae, 167 ; his sons slay the 
sons of Pterelaus, 169; acciden- 
tally killed by Amphitryon, 169 

Elephantis, wife of Danaus, i. 141 
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Elephenor, son of Chalcodon, 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27; leader of 
the Euboeans against Troy, 183; 
dies in Troy, 259; his people 
inhabit Apollonia in Epirus, 259 

Eleusinians, their war with the 
Athenians, ii. 109 

Eleusis, Demeter at, 1. 37, 39, ii. 95 ; 
the Laughless Rock at, i. 37; Well 
of the Fair Dances at, 37; the 
centaurs, fleeing from Hercules, 
are received and hidden by 
Poseidon at, 193, 195; Hercules 
initiated by ‘Eumolpus’ at, 233 

Eleusis, father of Triptolemus, ac- 
cording to Panyasis, i. 39 

ud o son of Apollo by Aethusa, 
ii 

Eleutherae, in Boeotia, Amphion 
and Zethus born at, i. 337, 339 

Elis, founded by Endymion, i. 61; 
Salmoneus founds a city in, which 
is destroyed by thunderbolt, 81; 
Augeas, king of, 195; captured 
by Hercules, 249; Oxylus flees to, 
289; Pisa in, il. 163. See also 
Eleans 

Боо, Ulysses sees the ghost of, 


280 
нуті, in Sicily, Eryx king of the, 


Elysian Fields, Cadmus aud Har- 
monia sent by Zeus to the, i. 335 ; 
Menelaus and Helen go to the, 
ii. 279 

Emathion, son of Tithonus, slain by 
Hercules, i i. 229 ; son of Tithonus 
and Dawn, ii. 43 

Emulation, born of Pallas aud 
Styx, i. 13 

Enarete,- daughter of Deimachus, 
wife of Aeolus, i. 57 

Enarophorus, son of Hippocoon, 
ii. 21 

Enceladus, a giant, overwhelmed 
under Sicily by Athena, i. 45 

Enceladus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Amymone, i. 139 

Encheleans get Cadmus and Har- 
monia to help them against the 
lllyrians, i. 335 

Endeis, daughter of Sciron, wife of 
Aeacus, ii. 53 

Endium, a city, taken by Achilles, 
li. 204 
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Endymion, founder of Elis, beloved 
by the Moon, his eternal sleep, 
i. 61; father of Aetolus, 61 

Enipeus, river, loved by Tyro, i. 81 

Ennomus, son of Arsinous, & 
Mysian leader, ii. 205 

Entelides, son of Hercules, by Me- 
nippis, i. 273 

Enyo, daughter of Phorcus, i. 155 

Eone, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Amestrius by Hercules, i. 275 

Epaphus, son of Io, i. 135; put out 
of the way by the Curetes, 135 ; 
discovered in Byblus by Io, 135; 
reigns over Egypt, 135; founds 
Memphis, 135; father of Lysia- 
nassa, 225 

Epeus, victor in boxing, ii. 211: an 
architect, constructs the Wooden 
Horse, 229, 231 

Ephemeral fruits, i. 51 

Ephesus, the Cercopes at, i. 241 

Ephialtes, a giant, shot by Apollo 
and Hercules, i. 45 

Ephialtes, one of the Aloads, son of 
Poseidon by Iphimedia, woos 
Hera, i. 59. See Otus, Aloads 

Ephyra (Corinth) founded Ъу 
Sisyphus, i. 79 

Ephyra in Thesprotia, captured by 
Hercules, i. 259 

Epicasta, daughter of Menoeceus, 1. 
343. See Jocasta 

Epicaste, daughter of  Augeas, 
mother of Thestalus by Hercules, 


13 

Epicaste, daughter of Calydon, wife 
of Agenor, i. 61 

Epicnemedian Locrians join Her- 
cules in his attack on Oechalia, 


i. 265 

Epidaurus, Periphetes the Clubman 
in, ii. 123 

Epidaurus, son of Argus, 1. 131 

Epigoni, their war on Thebes, i. 91, 
377, 379, 381 

Epilais, daughter of  Thespius, 
mother of Astyanax by Hercules, 


i. 273 

Epilaus, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Epimetheus, son of Iapetus and 
Asia, i. 13; husband of Pandora 
and father of Pyrrha, 53 

Epirus, the sons of Alcmaeon, 
journey to, i. 387; Apollonia in, 


li. 259 ; Ulysses journeys through, 
301; Neoptolemus, king of the 
islands off, 307 

Epistrophus, son of Iphitus, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27 

Epistrophus, son of Mecisteus, 
leader of the Alizones, ii. 205 

Epochus, son of Lycurgus, i. 399 

Epopeus, son of Poseidon by Canace, 
і. 59; king of Sicyon, marries An- 
tiope, 337 ; killed by Lycus, 337 

Erasippus, son of Hercules by Ly- 
sippe, i. 275 

Erato, a Muse, i. 17 

Erato, a Nereid, i. 15 

Erato, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Bromius, i. 141 

Erato, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Dynastes by Hercules, i. 273 

Erechtheis, the (so-called) sea on 
the Acropolis of Athens, produced 
by Poseidon, ii. 79 

Erechtheus, father of Creusa, i. 57 ; 
father of Procris, 79; twin son 
of Pandion, ii. 99; succeeds to 
the kingdom, 101 ; marries Praxi- 
thea, 103; his children, 103; in 
the war with the Eleusinians he 
slaughters his youngest daughter 
for victory, and the other daugh- 
ters slaughter themselves, 111; 
kills Eumolpus, 111; he and his 
house destroyed by Poseidon, 111 

Erginus, son of Clymenus, king of 
Orchomenus, exacts tribute from 
the Thebans and is killed by Her- 
cules, i. 179, 181 

Erginus, son of Poseidon, in the 
Argo, i. 97 

Erichthonius, son of Dardanus, 
succeeds to the kingdom, ii. 37; 
husband of Astyoche, father oí 
Tros, 37 

Erichthonius, son of Hephaestus 
and Atthis or Athena, ii. 89, 91 ; 
put in а chest and entrusted by 
Athena to  Pandrosus, 91; 
brought up by Athena in the 
precinct, 91, 93; king of Athens, 
93; sets up a wooden image of 
Athena, 93 ; institutes the Pana- 
thenaea, 93; Marries Praxithea, 
95 ; father of Pandion, 95; buried 
in the precinct of Athena, 95 

Eridanus, river, the Argonauts at 
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the, 1. 113; Hercules at the, 
223 


Erigone, daughter of Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra, brings Orestes to 
trial at the Areopagus, ii. 271; 
married by Orestes, 277 

Erigone, daughter of Icarius, be- 
wails her father and hangs 
herself, ii. 97 

Eriphyle, daughter of Talaus, wife 
of Amphiaraus, i. 91; bribed by 
the necklace of Harmonia, per- 
suades her husband Amphiaraus 
to go to the war against Thebes 
355; bribed by the robe of 
Harmonia, persuades her sons 
Alcmaeon апа Amphilochus to go 
to the war against Thebes, 379, 
381, 383; killed by Alcmaeon, 
383; her Fury visits the mur- 
derer, 383 

Eriphyle, the, of Stesichorus, ii. 17 

Erymanthus, Mount, the boar of, 
overcome by Hercules, i. 191, 193 

Erysichthon, son of Cecrops by 
Agraulus, ii. 81 ; dies childless, 81 

Erythia, cows of the Sun in, i. 43; 
island of Geryon, 211, 213 

BA one of the "Hesperides, 


Erythras (not Eurythras), son of 
Hercules by Exole, i. 273 
Erythrius, son of Athamas, i. 77 
Eryx, son of Poseidon, king of the 
Elymi in Sicily, killed by Her- 
cules, i. 217 
Eteocles, son of Oedipus, i. 349; 
makes а compact with his brother 
Polynices to rule alternately, 351 ; 
rules over Thebes and refuses to 
hand over the kingdom to his 
brother Polynices, 351; pays no 
heed to message of Tydeus, 359, 
361; puts the Thebans in battle 
аттау, 361; slain in single combat 
by his brother Polynices, 369 
Eteoclus, son of Iphis, one of the 
Seven against Thebes, i. 357 ; one 
of the victors in the Nemean 
games, 359 ; slain by Leades, 369 
Eteoneus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 207 
Ethiopia, Perseus in, i. 159; Dawn 
carries Tithonus' to, ii. 43 ; 
Eumolpus carried by Poseidon to, 
109 
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Боран woman, wife of Danaus, 


Etil lans compel their king 
(Cepheus) to expose his daughter 
to a sea monster, i. 150 

Ethodia, daughter of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

к, Mount, thrown on Typhon, 


i. 

Euboea, daughter of Thespius, 
оо of Olympus by Hercules, 

Euboea, the Argonauts sail past, 
i. 119; Autolycus steals cattle 
from, 239; Cenaeum in, 267; 
wreck of the Greeks on the coast 
of, ii. 247, 259 

Euboeans, ‘their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Eubote, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Eurypylus by Hercules, 

Euchenor, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Iphimedusa, i. 141 

Eucrante, a Nereid, i. 15 

Eudore, a Nereid, 1, 15 

Eueres, son of Pterelaus, 1. 165. See 
Everes 

Eulimene, a Nereid, 1. 15: 

Eumaeus, servant of Ulysses, ii. 299; 
n DS Ulysses to shoot the suitors, 


Eumedes, son of Hercules by Lyse, 
273 


Rumedes: son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Eumelus, as to " Callisto, i. 395; on 
the wife of Arcas, 397; as to 
о ee son of Menelaus, 
ii. 31 

Eumelus, father of Dolon, ii. 207 

Eumelus, son of Admetus, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27; leader of the 
Pheraeans against Troy, 185; 
victor in the chariot-race, 217 

Eumelus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Eumenides, precinct of the, at 
Colonus, 1. 351 

Eumetes, son of Lycaon, і, 389 

Eumolpe, a Nereid, i. 15 

Eumolpus at Eleusis cleanses and 
initiates Hercules, i. 233; son of 
Poseidon by Chione, ii. 107, 109 ; 
thrown by his mother into the 
sea, but rescued by Poseidon and 
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carried to Ethiopia, 109; being 
banished, he goes to Thrace, of 
which he becomes king, 109; 
fights for the Eleusinians against 
the Athenians, 109, 111; killed 
by Erechtheus, 111; father of 
Ismarus, 109 

Eumolpus, a flute player, falsely 
accuses Tenes, ii. 193; killed by 
Cycnus, 195 

Eumon, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Euneus, son of Jason, i. 9 

Eunice, à Nereid, i. 15 

Eunomus, son of Architeles, killed 
by Hercules, i. 259 

Eupalamus, father of Metiadusa, 
ii. 111; son of Metion, father of 
Daedalus, 121 

Euphemus, son of Poseidon, in the 
Argo, i. 97 

Euphemus, son of  Troezenus, 
leader of the Cicones, ii. 205 

Euphorbus wounds Patroclus, 11.209 

Euphorion, on the dedication of the 
bow of Philoctetes to Apollo, 
ii. 261 

Euphrosyne, a Grace, i. 17 

Eupinytus, son of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Euripides, on the sons of Belus, 
i. 137 ; on the death of Partheno- 
paeus, 369; on the children of 
Alcmaeon, 387 ; as to the father 
and husband of Atalanta, 401, 403 

Europa on the bull, i. 199 ; daughter 
of Agenor or of Phoenix, 297, 
299; loved by Zeus, who carries 
her on à bull through the sea to 
Crete, 299 ; she bears him Minos, 
Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthys, 
299 ; sought for by her brothers, 
her mother, and Thasus, 299, 
301; married by Asterius, 801; 
her descendauts, 313; gives 
necklace to Harmonia, 317 

Europe, traversed by Io, i. 133; 
traversed by Hercules on his way 
to fetch the kine of Geryon, 211 ; 
and Libya, pillars of Hercules at 
the boundaries of, 211, 213 ; and 
Asia embroiled by the will of 
Zeus, ii. 171 

Europe, wife of Danaus, i. 139 

Eurotas, son of Lelex, father of 
Sparta, ii. 11 


Euryale, & Gorgon, 1. 157 

Euryale, mother of Orion by 
Poseidon, i. 31 

Euryalus, son of Mecisteus, 1. 91; 
in the Argo, 97; one of the 
Epigoni, 379 

Euryalus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Euryalus, suitor of Penelope from 
Dulichium, ii. 297 

Euryalus, suitor of Penelope from 
Zacynthos, ii. 299 

Eurybia, daughter of Sea, mother of 
A Pallas, and Perses, i. 13, 


Eurybia, daughter of Thespius, 
uu of Polylaus by Hercules, 
1.2: 

Eurybius, son of Eurystheus, slain 
n pande with the Athenians, 
i. 

Eurybius, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Eurycapys, son of Hercules by 
Clytippe, i. 273 

Eurydainas, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Phartis, i. 141 

Eurydice, daughter of Adrastus, 
wife of Пиз, ii. 43 

Eurydice, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Dryas, i. 141 

Eurydice, daughter of Lacedaemon, 
wife of Acrisius, mother of Danae, 
i. 147, if. 11 

Eurydice, wife of Lycurgus, mother 
of Opheltes, i. 91, 857 

Eurydice, wife of Orpheus, dies of 
snake-bite, i. 17; sent up from 
Hades by Pluto, but obliged to 
return, 17, 19 

Eurygania, daughter of Hyperphas, 
wife of Oedipus, according to 
some, i. 349 

Eurylochus, а companion of 
Ulysses, reports to him the en- 
chantments of Circe, ii. 287, 289 

Eurylochus, son of Danaus, hus- 
band of Autonoe, i. 141 

Eurylochus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 209 

Eurymede, wife of Glaucus, mother 
of Bellerophon, i. 79 

Eurymedon, son of Minos, in Paros, 
i. 203, 303 

Eurymenes, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Eurynome, an Oceanid, i. 13; 
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daughter of Ocean, 17; mother 
of Asopus by Zeus, ii. 51 

Eurynome, wife of Lycurgus, i. 399 

Eurynomus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Euryopes, son of Hercules by 
тарсе, i. 275 

Eurypyle, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Archedicus by Her- 
cules, i. 273 

Eurypylus, son of Evaemon, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27; leader of the 
Ormenians against Troy, 185; 
wounded at Troy, 209 

Eurypylus, son of Hercules by 
Eubote, i. 273 

Eurypylus, son of Poseidon, king of 
Cos, slain by Hercules, i. 217 ; 
father of Chalciope, 275, 277 

Eurypylus, son of Telephus, fights 
for the Trojans, ii. 227 ; slain by 
Neoptolemus, 227 

Eurypylus, son of Temenus, hires 
men to murder his father, i. 291 

Eurypylus, son of Thestius, i. 63 

Eurypylus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

Eurysthenes, son of Aristodemus, 
i. 287; with his brother Procles 
gets Lacedaemon by lot, 239 

Eurystheus, son of Sthenelus, born 
a seven-month child, reigns over 
Mycenae, i. 167; at Tiryns, 
Hercules ordered to serve, 185; 
commands Hercules to bring the 
skin of the Nemean lion, 185; 
hides in à bronze jar under the 
earth, 187;  purifies Copreus, 
187 ; orders Hercules to kill the 
hydra, 187, but refuses tQ recog- 
nize this labour, 189: orders 
Hercules to clean out the dung of 
the cattle of Augeas, 195; re- 
fuses to recognize this as one of 
thelabours, 197; orders Hercules 
to chase away the Stymphalian 
birds, 197, to bring the Cretan 
bull, 199, to bring the mares of 
Diomedes, 201, to bring the belt 
of Hippolyte, 203; father of 
Admete, 203; orders Hercules 
to fetch the kine of Geryon, 211 ; 
sacrifices the kine to Hera, 219 ; 
orders Hercules to fetch the 
golden apples from the Нез- 
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perides, 219, 221; bestows the 
apples of the Hesperides on 
Hercules, 231, 233 ; demands the 
surrender of the sons of Hercules 
from Ceyx, 277 ; wages war with 
the Athenians, '271; killed by 
ы; 277, 279; his sons slain, 
4 

аа, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 

Euryte, а nymph, mother of 
Halirrhothius by роо li. 81 

Euryte, daughter of Hippodamas, 
wife of Porthaon, i. 63 

Eurytele, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Leucippus by Hercules, 
i. 275 

Eurythemis, daughter of Cleoboea, 
wife of Thestius, i. 63 

Eurythras. See Erythras 

Eurytion, a centaur, i. 193; slain 
by Hercules, 197 

Eurytion, herdsman of Geryon, 
i. 211; killed by Hercules, 215 

Eurytion, son of Actor, hunts the 
Calydonian boar, i. 67; killed by 
Peleus, 69; king of Phthia, 
receives Peleus, purifies am, and 
gives him his daughter, ii. 61; 
accidentally killed by Peleus, 63 

Eurytus, a giant, kiled by Diony- 
sus, i. 45 

Eurytus and Cteatus, sons of 
Actor or Poseidon by Molione, 
called the Molionides, slain by 
Hercules, i. 249 

Eurytus, father of Thalpius, ii. 27 

Eurytus, teaches Hercules to shoot, 
i. 175, 183; prince of Oechalia, 
offers his daughter as a prize to 
the best archer, 237, 239 ; sus- 
pects Hercules of stealing his 
cattle, 239 ; refuses compensation 
for the murder of his son, 241; 
slain by Hercules, 265 

Eurytus, son of Hermes, in the 
Argo, i. 97 

Eurytus, son of Hippocoon, slain by 
Hercules, ii. 23 

Eusorus, father of Acamas, ii. 205 

Euterpe, a Muse, i. 17; mother of 
Rhesus, 21 

Eutiches, son of Hippocoon, ii. 21 ; 
slain by Hercules, 23 

Euxanthius, son of Minos, i. 303 
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Evadne, daughter of Iphis, burns 
herself with the corpse of her 
husband Capaneus, i. 375 

Evadne, daughter of Strymon, wife 
of Argus, i. 131 

Evae mon, father of Eurypylus, 

Evaemon, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Evagoras, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Evagoras, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Evagore, а Nereid, i. 15 

Evander, son of Priam, ii. 49 


Evenorides, suitor of Penelope 
from Dulichium, ii. 297 
Evenorides, suitor of Penelope 


from Zacynthos, ii. 299 

Evenus, a river, i. 63; the centaur 
Nessus at the, 201 

Evenus, son of Ares, 
Marpessa, i. 63; throws himself 
into a river, which is named after 
him, 03 

Everes, father of Tiresias, i. 361 

Everes, son of Hercules by Par- 
thenope, i. 277 

Everes (Eueres), son of Pterelaus, 
i. 165; survives the slaughter of 
his brothers, 169 

Evippe, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Argius, i. 141 

?vippe, daughter of Danaus, 
of Imbrus, i. 141 

Evippus, son of Thestius, i. 63 

Exile the penalty for homicide, 
i. 61, 261, 283, 287, 289, 305, 335, 
337, ii. 57, 105 

Exole, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Erythras by Hercules, i. 273 

Extremities of human victim cut 
off, i. 329 


wife 


Fates, the, daughters of Zeus and 
Themis, i. 15; slay two giants, 
47; beguile Typhon, 51; predict 
the death of Meleager, 65 ; allow 
ШАР а substitute to die for 

i 
Fennel, fire hidden in a stalk of, 
51 


Fire, Demophon put on the, by 
Demeter to make him immortal, 
i. 37, 39; stolen by Prometheus 
and given to men, 51; fire- 
breathing bulls, 109, 111; Her- 


father of. 


cules throws his children into the, 

183; Achilles put by Thetis on 
the, to make him immortal, ii. 69, 
71; Broteas throws himself into 
the, 155, 157; sacred fire into 
which the Taurians throw stran- 


gers, 273 
First. fruita sacrificed to the gods, 


i. 65, 

Flesh of infants eaten by women in 
Bacchic frenzy, i. 331 

Flood in Deucalion's time, i. 55, 
il. 89. See Deucalion 

Fox a symbol of Messene, i. 291 

Furies, born of the flowing blood of 
Sky, i. 5; pursue Orestes, ii. 271 

Fury, Demeter in the likeness of a, 
i. 373; of Eriphyle pursues her 
murderer Alcmaeon, 383 


Gadfly sent by Hera to infest Io in 
cow-form, i. 133; sent by Hera 
n permet the cows of Hercules, 


Gadira, the kine of остов in, i. 211 

Galatea, a Nereid, i. 1 

Games celebrated i honour of 
father of Teutamides, i. 163 ; in 
honour of Archemorus, 359 ; 
honour of Pelias, 399, ii. 63; held 
by king of Phrygia, 37 ; in 
honour of Laius at Thebes, 117 ; 
in honour of Patroclus, 211; in 
honour of Achilles, 217 

Ganymede, son of Tros, caught up 
by Zeus on an eagle and made 
cupbearer of the gods, ii. 37; 
horses given by Zeus as compen- 
sation tor the rape of, i. 209 

Gelanor, king of Argos, surrenders 
the kingdom to Danaus, i. 137 

Genetor, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Geraestus, Cape, Myrtilus thrown 
into the sea at, ii. 103 

Geraestus, the Cyclops, the daugh- 
ters of Hyacinth sacrificed on the 
grave of, ii. 119 

Gerenians, Nestor brought up 
among the, i. 85, 251 

Geryon, son of Chrysaor, i. 159; a 
triple-bodied giant in Erythia, 
211; killed and his kine driven 
away by Hercules, 215 

Giants, sons of Sky and Earth, 
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make war on the gods in the 
sky, i. 43, 45, 47, 247; dragon- 
20:98 43 ; shot by Hercules, 45, 


Clauce, an Amazon, carried off by 
Hercules, ii. 142, note 4 

Glauce, daughter of Creon, married 

Jason, murdered by Medea, 

i. 123 

Glauce, daughter of  Cychreus, 
mother of Telamon, according to 
Pherecydes, ii. 53 

Glauce, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Alces, i. 141 

Glaucippe, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Potamon, i. 141 

Glauconome, a Nereid, i. 15 

Glaucus, son of Antenor, saved by 
Ulysses and Menelaus, ii. 237 

Glaucus, son of Hippolochus, leader 
of the Lycians, ii. 205 ; exchanges 
arms with Diomedes, "207 ; killed 
by Ajax, 215 

Glaucus, son of Minos, i. 303; 
drowned in a jar of honey, 811; 
brought to life by a magic herb, 
313; taught the art of divination 
by Polyidus, but forgets it, 313 ; 
raised trom the dead by Aescu- 
lapius, ii. 19 

Glaucus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Glaucus, sou of Sisyphus, i. 149; 
father of Bellerophon, 79 

Glaucus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Glenus, son of Hercules by Deianira, 
i. 275 

Goblet, golden, Hercules crosses 
the ocean in a, i. 213, 215, 229 

Gods turned into animals, i. 49; 
attacked by the Aloads, 59; 
altars of the twelve, at Olympia, 
251; all the, celebrate the mar- 
riage of Cadmus and Harmonia, 
317; blind Tiresias for revealing 
their secrets, 361; celebrate the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis, 
ii. 69; the twelve, arbiters be- 
tween Poseidon and Athena, 81; 
the twelve, try Ares for murder in 
the Areopagus, 81 ; the mysteries 
of the, revealed to men by 
Tantalus, 155 

Golden Fleece, the, i. 75 ; nailed to 
an oak in Colchis, 77, 95 ; guarded 
by à sleepless dragon, 95, 113; 
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Jason sent by Pelias to fetch it, 
95, 109; kinds for him by 
Medea, 1 

боеп har. of Pterelaus, i. 165, 


Golden horns of the Cerynitian 
hind, i. 191 

Gorge, 'daughter of PAIRS wife of 
Hippothous, t. 141 

Gorge, daughter of Oeneus, wife of 
Andraemon, i. 65; said to be 
mother of Tydeus’ by her own 
father, 71; mother of Thoas, 
ii. 183 

Gorgo, wife of Egyptus, i. 141 

Gorgon (Medusa), Perseus sent to 
fetch the head of the, i. 155; 
beheaded by Perseus, 159; 
Pegasus and Chrysaor spring from 
her trunk, 159; her head turns 
to stone those against whom it is 
directed, 161; it is given to 
Athena, who puts it in her shield, 
161; said to have rivalled 
Athena, 161; hair of the lock of 
the, can turn enemies to flight, 
253; blood of the, used by 
Aesculapius to kill or give life, 
ii. 17. See also Medusa 

Gorgons, the, offspring of Phorcus 
and Ceto, i. 15; sisters of the 
Phorcides, 155; described, 157; 
visited by Perseus, 157, 159 

Gorgophone, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Proteus, i. 139 

Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus, 
wife of Perieres, i. 79, 163, ii. 13 

Gorgophonus, son of Electryon, 
i. 165 

Gorgyra, mother of Ascalaphus, 
by Acheron, i. 41 

Gorgythion, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Graces, the, daughters of Zeus, i. 17; 
sacritices in Paros to the, without 
flutes and garlands, ii. 117 

Эши а giant, slain by Artemis, 

47 


Grave of Abderus, Abdera founded 
beside the, i. 201; of Geraestus, 
the Cyclops, at Athens, the 
daughters of Hyacinth sacrificed 
on the, ii. 119; of Ajax, 201; 
Polyxena sacrificed on the grave 
of Achilles, 239, 241 

Greece, great part of, flooded in 
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Deucalion's time, i. 55; kings of, 
go to Sparta to woo Helen, ii. 27 ; 
delivered from dearth by prayer 
of Aeacus, 55 ; army raised in, 
for war against Troy, 177; 
Trojan women dread slavery in, 
263 


Greeks named Hellenes after Hellen, 
i. 57; ravage Mysia, taking it for 
Troy, ii. 187 ; repulsed by Tele- 
phus, they return home, 187; 
at Troy make a wall to protect 
the roadstead, 207; chased by 
the Trojans, 207, 209; many of 
them slain by Memnon, 213; 
after ten years of war the Greeks 
despondent, 221 ; fetch the bones 
of Pelops, 225; dedicate the 
Wooden Horse to Athena, 233; 
lighted to Troy by a beacon, 235; 
spare Aeneas and Anchises, 237 ; 
Zeus sends a storm on the, 247; 
refuse satisfaction to Nauplius for 


the death of Palamedes, 249; 


wives of the, persuaded to be 
unfaithful, 249; their wander- 
ings and settlements in various 
countries, 257; lose their ships 
and settle in Italy, 263 

Guneus, father of Laonome, i. 165 

Guneus, son of Ocytus, leader of the 
Aeanianians against Troy, ii. 185 ; 
settles in Libya, 257, 259 

Gyes, a Hundred-handed, i. 3 

Gyrtonians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 185 


Hades, Tartarus а place in, i. 5; 
Pluto, lord of, 11; Styx in, 13; 
descent of Orpheus to, 17 ; Tityus 
in, 29; Side in. 31; Ascalaphus 
in 39, 237; Sisyphus in, 79; 
Alcestis brought up from, 93; 
the mouth of, at Taenarum, 233, 
235; Hercules in, 233, 235, 237 ; 
Cerberus brought up by Hercules 
from, 233, 237; Theseus and 
Pirithous in, 235, 237 ; Meleager 
and the Gorgon Medusa in, 235 ; 
Rhadamanthys and Minos judges 
in, 301; Dionysus brings up his 
mother (Semele) from, 333; 
Aeacus keeps the keys of, ii. 57 ; 
descent of Theseus and Pirithous 


to, 153; punishment of Tantalus 
in, 155; Protesilaus brought up 
from, 199, and carried back to, 
201; fire wafted up from, 273 

Hades, the cap of, which rendered 
the wearer invisible, i. 157, 159; 
the kine of, i. 215, 237 ; wounded 
by Hercules at Pylus, 251. See 
Pluto 

Haemo, son of Lycaon, 1. 389 

Haemon, son of Creon, killed by 
the Sphinx, i. 340 

Haemus, Mount, in Thrace, i. 51; 
traversed by Io, 133 

Hagius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Hagnias, father of Tiphys, i. 97 

Hair cut off in mourning, i. 101; 
golden hair of Pterelaus, 165, 173 ; 
of Gorgon turns enemies to flight, 
253; purple hair of Nisus, ii. 
178; ot Locrian maidens cropped 
at Troy, 267 

Halie, à Nereid, i. 15 

Halimede, a Nereid, i. 15 

Halipherus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Halirrhothius, son of Poseidon 
killed by Ares, ii. 81 

Halius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Halocrates, son of Hercules, by 
Olympusa, i. 275 

Hamadryad nymphs, mothers of 
children by Danaus, i. 141 

Hanging as a mode of suicide, 1. 71, 
121, 269, 349, ii. 51, 65, 97, 147 

Harmonia, daughter of Ares and 
Aphrodite, married to Cadmus, 
і. 317; receives a necklace made 
by Hephaestus, 317; goes with 
Cadmus to the Encheleans and is 
turned into a serpent, 335; sent 
by Zeus to the Elysian Fields, 
335 

Harpaleus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Harpalycus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Harpies, the, offspring of Thaumas 
and Electra, i. 15; molest 
Phineus, chased away by Zetes 
and Calais, 105, 107, ii. 105, 107 

HaArpys, river in Peloponnese, i. 105 

Heads of murdered sons of Egyptus 
buried at Lerna, i. 143; of un- 
successful suitors of Hippodamia 
nailed to her father's house, ii. 161 

Heaven attacked by Typhon, i. 49; 
Hercules carried up to, 271; 
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Dionysus ascends with his mother 
to, 333; oracle about the fall of, 
ii. 265. See also Sky 

Hebe, daughter of Zeus and Hera, 
eer married to Hercules, 271, 

Hecate, born of Perses and Asteria, 
1. 13; kills Clytius, 45 

Hector, firstborn son of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 45; marries Andro- 
mache, 51; kills Protesilaus, 

| 199; fights Ajax, 207; sets fire 
to the Greek ships, 209; slain by 

t Achilles, 209, 211; body 

“ ransomed by Priam, 211 

Hecuba, daughter of Dymas, second 
wife of Priam, ii. 45; mother of 
Hector, 45; mother of Paris, 47 ; 
her dream, 47; her other sons 
and daughters, 47, 49; awarded 
to Ulysses or Helenus, 241; 
turned into & bitch, 241; buried 
in the Chersonnese, 241 

Helen, daughter of Zeus by Leda 
or by Nemesis, ii. 23, 25; 
hatched out of an egg, 25; 
carried off by Theseus to 
Aphidnae, 25; recovered by 
Pollux and Castor, 25; her 
wooers, 27, 29; carried off by 
Alexander (Paris) from Sparta, 
61, 171; carried off from Sparta 
by Theseus and Pirithous, 153 ; 
rescued by the Dioscuri, 153; 
married by Menelaus, 171; goes 
off with Alexander (Paris), 173, 
175; comes with him to Troy, 
175; the real Helen carried by 
Hermes to Egypt, & phantom 
Helen carried by Alexander to 
Troy, 175; assigned to Dei- 
phobus after the death of Alex- 
ander (Priam), 223; recognizes 
Ulysses and helps him to steal the 
Palladium, 227; speaks to the 
Greek chiefs in the Wooden 
Horse, 235; led away by 
Menelaus, 237; a phantom of 
her possessed by Menelaus, 279 ; 
discovered by Menclaus in Egypt, 
279; goes with him to the 
Elysian Fields, 279 

Helenus, son of Priam and Hecuba, 
ii. 49; claims Helen in marriage 
against Deiphobus, 223; сар- 
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tured by Ulysses, he tells how 
Ilium may be taken, 223, 225; 
gets Hecuba and buries her, 241; 
goes with  Neoptolemus to 
Molossia, founds a city, and 
marries Deidamia, 251 

Helenus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Heleus, son of Perseus, i. 163; 
goes with Amphitryon against 
the Taphians, 173; settles in the 
Taphian islands, 173 

Heliconis, daughter of Thespius, 
meee of Phalias by Hercules, 


Helix, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Hellanicus, suitor of Penelope, 


ii. 297 

Helle, daughter of Athamas, i. 75; 
drowned in the Hellespont, to 
which she gives her name, 77 

Hellen, son of Deucalion or Zeus 
and Pyrrha, i. 55, 57; the Hel- 
lenes (Greeks) named after him, 
57; divides the country among 
his sons, 57 

Hellenes (Greeks) named after 
Hellen, i. 57 

Hellespont named after Helle, i. 77; 
Hercules drives some of the kine 
of Geryon to the, 217 

Helmet of Pluto, i. 11; of Hades, 47 

Helos, in Argolis, Heleus at, i. 173 

Hemithea, daughter of Cycnus, 
banished with her brother Tenes 
by her father, ii. 193 

Hephaestine, wife of Egyptus, i. 143 

Hephaestus, borne by Hera without 
intercourse with the other sex, 
i. 21; according to Homer, a son 
of Zeus and Hera, 21, 23; comes 
to the rescue of Hera, cast out of 
heaven by Zeus, falls on Lemnos, 
23; helps the birth of Athena, 
25; his smithy, 33; under- 
ground house constructed by, 33 ; 
kills the giant Mimas, 45; nails 
Prometheus to the Caucasus, 53 ; 
father of Palaemon, 97; gives 
brazen-footed bulls to Aeetes, 
109; gives Talos to Minos, 119; 
gives Hercules a golden breast- 
plate, 183; gives brazen cas- 
tanets to Athena, 199; entrusted 
with the kine of Geryon by 
Hercules, 217; makes a necklace 
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for Harmonia, 317; father of 
Erichthonius by Athena, ii. 89, 
91; father of Periphetes by 
Anticlia, 123; cleanses Pelops 
(for the murder of Myrtilus), 163 ; 
makes armour for Achilles, 209 ; 
dries up the river Scamander, 209 
Hera, daughter of Cronus and 
Rhea, swallowed by Cronus, 

7; marries Zeus, 15; her 
offspring, 15; mother of 
Hephaestus, 21; put in bonds, 
23; hung from Olympus by Zeus, 
23, 247; Zeus afraid of, 29; casts 
down her rival Side to Hades, 
31; attacked by  Porphyrion, 
45; claim of Alcyone to be, 59; 
wooed by Ephialtes, 59; angry 
with Athamas, 77; precinct of, 
83; treated with contumely by 
Pelias, 85, 95; helps the Argo- 
nauts through the  Clashing 
Rocks, 107 ; summons Thetis to 
help the Argo, 115; of the 
Height at Corinth, altar of, 123, 
125; persecutes Io in form of a 
cow, 131; instigates the Curetes 
to make away with Epaphus, 
135; land of Argos belongs to, 
139; image of, disparaged by 
the daughters of Proetus, 147; 
persuades the llithyias to retard 
Alcmena's delivery, 167; sends 
serpents to kill infant Hercules, 
175; drives Hercules mad, 183; 
stirs up the Amazons against Her- 
cules, 205; afflicts the cows of 
Geryon with a gadíly,217; the kine 
of Geryon sacrificed by Eurystheus 
to, 219; golden apples presented 
by Earth on her marriage with 
Zeus, 221; sends storms against 
Hercules, 247; Hercules  re- 
conciled to, 271; deceives 
Semele, 319; drives Athamas 
and Ino mad for rearing Diony- 
sus, 319; Dionysus turned into 
& kid to elude her wrath, 321; 
drives Dionysus mad, 325; 
sends the Sphinx to Thebes, 347 ; 
and Zeus refer their dispute to 
Tiresias as arbiter, 367; blinds 
liresias, 367; persuades Artemis 
to shoot Callisto as а wild 
beast, 395; brings up Thetis, 


ii. 67; assaulted by Ixion, 149; 
a cloud in her likeness sub- 
stituted for her, 149; Thyestes 
takes refuge at the altar of, 
171; a competitor for the prize 
of beauty, 173; sends a storm 
on Alexander and Helen, 175; 
makes Menelaus immortal, 279 

Heraclea in Mysia, i. 205 

Heraclids (the sons of Hercules) 
attack and «ог Peloponnese 
i. 281; quit Peloponnese and 
retire to Marathon, 283; Hyllus 
seeks to effect the return of the, 
283; Polyphontes, one of the, 
291; belong to the family otf 
Inachus, 297 

Heraeeus, son of Lycaon, 1. 389 

Herb, magical, which brings dead 
to life, i. 313 

Hercules slays Linus, i. 17; at 
Troy, 23; shoots the giants, 45, 
47; delivers Prometheus, 53; 
wrestles with Achelous for 
Deianira, 65, 3257; ravages 
Pylus, 85, 251; kills Pericly- 
menus, 85, 251; rescues Alcestis 
from Hades, 93; in the Argo, 
97, 101, 103; and Hylas, 101; 
‘left by the Argonauts at Aphetae, 
101; slave of Omphale, 101; 
his expedition against the Ama- 
zons, 141; brings up Theseus 
from Hades, 153; his birth 
delayed by the Ilithyias, 167; 
born along with his twin Iphicles, 
175; strangles two serpents in 
his infancy, 175; his education, 
175, 177; kills Linus and tried 
for murder, 177; reared on a 
cattle farm, 177; kills the lion of 
Cithaeron, 177; has intercourse 
with the daughters of Thespius, 
179; dresses in the lion’s skin 
179; mutilates the heralds of 
Erginus, 179, 181; kills Erginus, 
181; receives weapons from 
Athena, 181; compels the Min- 
yans to pay tribute to Thebes, 
181; marries Megara, daughter 
of Creon, 181; receives weapons 
from the gods, 183; cuts himself 
a club at Nemea, 183; goes mad 
and burns his children, is purified 
by Thespius, and ordered by the 
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Delphic oracle to serve Eurys- 
theus аб  Tiryns, 183, 185; 
named Alcides, 183; his ten 
(twelve) labours, 185-237; kills 
the Nemean lion, 185, 187; 
lodged at Cleonae by Molorchus, 
185, 187; sacrifices to Saviour 
Zeus, 187 (cp. 185); kills the 
Lernaean hydra, 187, 189; dips 
his arrows in the hydra's gall, 
189; brings the Cerynitian hind 
to Mycenae, 191; brings the 
Erymanthian boar to Mycenae, 
191, 195; his battle with the 
centaurs, 193; cleans out the 
cattle-yard of Augeas, 195, 197 ; 
is refused his reward by Augeas, 
197; shoots the Stymphalian 
birds, 197, 199 ; receives brazen 
castanets from Athena, 199; 
brings the Cretan bull, 199; 
brings the mares of Diomedes, 
201, 203; deteats the Bistones, 
201; founds  Abdera, 201; 
brings the belt of the Amazon 
Hippolyte to Eurystheus, 203, 
205, 209 ; kills some of the sons 
of Minos in Paros, 203, 205 ; goes 
to Mysia, defeats the Bebryces, 
and kills their king Mygdon, 205 ; 
delivers Hesione, daughter of 
Laomedon, at Troy from a sea- 
beast, but is defrauded of his 
reward by Laomedon, 205, 207, 
209; his adventures at Aenus, 
Thasos, and Torone, 209 ; ordered 
to fetch the kine of Geryon from 
Krythia, 211; destroys wild 
beasts in Europe, 211; sets up 
the pillars of Hercules at Tar- 
tessus, 211, 213; receives from 
the Sun а golden goblet in which 
he crosses the ocean, 213; comes 
to Erythia, 213; kills Geryon 
and drives away his kine, 215; 
sent to fetch the golden apples ot 
the Hesperides, 219, 221; fights 
Cyenus, son of Ares, 221; 
extorts an answer from Nereus, 
223; wrestles with and kills 
Antaeus, 223; goes to Egypt, 
223; haled to the altar to be 
sacrificed, but kills Busiris, 227 ; 
sacrifices a bullock (at Lindus), 
227; sacrifices to, accompanied 
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by curses, 227; releases Pro- 
metheus, 229; gets the apples of 
the Hesperides from Atlas, 231 ; 
relieves Atlas of his burden, 231 ; 
brings up Cerberus from Hades, 
233, 237; his adventures in 
Hades, 235, 237; gives Megara 
to lolaus, 237; woos Iole, 237, 
239; kills Iphitus, is purified by 
Deiphobus, 239; goes to Delphi, 
239; carries off the tripod, 241 ; 
serves Omphale as a slave, 241, 
243; binds the Cercopes, 241; 
kills Syleus, 241, 213;  buries 
Icarus, 243; captures Шиш, 
245; gives Hesione to Telamon, 
245, 247; ravages Cos, 247; 
sides with the gods in their war 
with the giants, 247; kills the 
Molionides, 249; captures Elis 
and kills Augeas, 249; celebrates 
the Olympian games, 249 ; founds 
altars of Pelops and the twelve 
gods at Olympia, 251; captures 
Pylus, slays Neleus and his sons, 
251; captures Lacedaemon, slays 
Hippocoon and his sons, 251, 253 ; 
restores Tyndareus, 253; begets 
Telephus on Auge, 253, 255, 257 ; 
woos Deianira, wrestles with 
Achelous, 257; marches against 
the Thesprotians, 259; kills 
Eunomus, 259; goes into exile, 
261; goes to Trachis, 261, 263 ; 
kils Nessus, 261; conquers the 
Dryopes, 263; fights for the 
Dorians against the  Lapiths, 
203; kills Cycnus, son of Ares, 
265; kills Amyntor, 265; cap- 
tures Oechalia and slays Eurytus, 
205, 267 ; proposes to sacriflce to 
Zeus at Cenaeum, 267 ; tortured 
by the poisoned robe he burns 
himself on Mt, Oeta, 269, 271; 
obtainsimmortality, 271 ; marries 
Hebe, 271, 273; his sons, 273, 
275, 277; his sons (the Heraclids) 
flee to Ceyx at Trachis, 277 ; his 
sons come to Athens and claim 
protection, 277 (see also Hera- 
clids); seduces Auge, 3973 kills 
Hippocoon and his sons, ii. 23; 
captures Ilium, 45; the bow of, 
51, 195; prays for a male child 
for Telamon, 61; his expedition 
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against Troy, 61; kills Zetes and 
Calais, 107; Troy not to be 
taken without the bow of, 221, 
223 

Herds of Augeas, i. 195 

Hermes slays giant Hippolytus, 
i. 47; steals the severed sinews 
of Zeus, 49; sent by Zeus to 
Deucalion, 55; rescues Ares, 59, 
61; gives ram with golden fleece 
to Nephele, 75; father of Auto- 
lycus, 97; father of Eurytus, 
97; ordered by Zeus to steal Io 
in form of a cow, 188; kills Argus 
the All-seeing, 133; hence called 
Argiphontes, 133; and Athena 
purify the  Danaids for the 
murder of their husbands, 143; 
guides Perseus to the Phorcides, 
155; gives Perseus an adaman- 
tine sickle, 157; receives the 
winged sandals, wallet, and cap 
of Hades from Perseus and re- 
stores them to the nymphs, 
161; gives Hercules & sword, 
183; father of Abderus, 201; 
admonishes Hercules in Hades, 
235 ; sells Hercules to Omphale, 
241; loves Apemosyne. 309; 
conveys infant Dionysus to Ino 
and Athamas, 319; brings 
Dionysus to the nymphs at Nysa, 
321; gives Amphion a lyre, 339 ; 
son of Zeus by Maia, born on 
Cyllene, ii. 5; goes to Pieria and 
steals the kine of Apollo, 5, 7, 9; 
makes a lyre from tortoise-shell, 
9; makes a shepherd’s pipe, 9; 
gets from Apollo a golden wand 
and the art of divination, 11; 
appointed herald of the gods, 11 ; 
father of Cephalus by Herse, 83 ; 
sent by Zeus with a message to 
Atreus, 165; leads the goddesses 
to be judged by Alexander on 
Ida, 173 ; steals Helen and carries 
her to Egypt, 175; brings up 
Protesilaus from Hades, 199; 
gives moly to Ulysses, 289; 
father of Pan by Penelope, 305 

Hermion, Pluto at, i. 35 

Hermione, daughter of Menelaus 
and Helen, ii. 29; daughter of 
Helen, abandoned by her mother, 
175; betrothed to Neoptolemus, 
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253; wife of Orestes, 253, 277 ; 
carried off by Neoptolemus, 253 
Hermus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Cleopatra, i. 141 

Herodorus, on Hercules and Om- 
phale, i. 101; on the children of 
Niobe, 343 

Heroes, sacrifices to, i. 185; and 
heroines, Ulysses sees the souls 
of, ii. 289 

Herse, daughter of Cecrops, ii. 81; 
mother of Cephalus by Hermes,83 

Herse, wife of Danaus, i. 143 

Hesiod, on Periboea, i. 71; on one 
of the Harpies, 105; on Pelasgus, 
131, 389; on Io, 131, 133; on 
lovers’ oaths, 131; on the mad- 
ness of the daughters of Proetus, 
147; on the Chimera, 151; on 
the kibisis, 157 ; on the children 
of Niobe, 341; on the changes of 
sex experienced by Tiresias, 363, 
365; as to Callisto, 395; on the 
father of Atalanta, 401; on 
Adonis, ii. 85 

Hesione, daughter of Laomedon, 
exposed to a sea monster, rescued 
by Hercules, і. 207, 209 ; given by 
him to Telamon, 245, 247; she 
ransoms her brother Podarces 
(Priam), 247; daughter of 
Laomedon, ii. 43; given as a 
prize to Telamon, 61; mother of 
Teucer by Telamon, 61 

Hesione, wife of Nauplius, i. 145 

at one of the Hesperides, 


i. 22 

Hesperides, the golden apples of the, 
on Atlas among the Нурег- 
boreans, guarded by & dragon, 
i. 219, 221; given by Atlas to 
Hercules, who brings them to 
Eurystheus, 231; carried back 
by Athena 231 

Hestia, first-born of Cronus, swal- 
lowed by him, i. 7 

Hestiaea, city built by the exiled 
Thebans, i. 381 

Hesychia, daughter of "Thespius, 
mother of Oestrobles by Her- 
cules, i. 275 

Hicetaon, son of Laomedon, ii. 43 

Hierax blabs on Io, i. 133 

Hieromneme, daughter of Simoeis, 
wife of Assaracus, ii. 37 
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Hilaira, daughter of Leucippus, 
carried off by the Dioscuri, ii. 13 ; 
bears Anogon to Castor, 33 

Hind, the Cerynitian hind with the 
golden horns brought by Her- 
cules to Mycenae, i. 191 

кы сун father of Peneleos, 
ii. 

Hippalmus, father of Peneleus, i. 97 

Hippasus, father of Actor, i. 97 

Hippasus, son of Ceyx, buried by 
Hercules, i. 267 

Hippeus, son of Hercules by Pro- 
cris, i. 273 

Hippo, daughter of Thespius, 
шошо of Capylus by Hercules, 
1. 273 

Hippocoon, son of Oebalus by Batia, 
li. 21; king of  Lacedaemon, 
i. 251; his sons, ii. 21, 23; he 
and his sons fight for Neleus 
against Hercules, i. 261; they kill 
the son of Licymnius, 251; they 
expel Icarius and Tyndareus from 
Lacedaemon, ii. 23; they аге 
killed by Hercules, 1. 253, ii. 23 

Hippocoóntids, the sons of Hippo- 
coon, kill the son of Licymnius, 
i. 251, 253. See Hippocoon 

Hippocorystes, son of kEgyptus, 
husband of Hyperippe, i. 143 

Hippocorystes, son of Hippocoon, 
ii. 23 

Hippocrate, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Hippozygus by Her- 
cules, i. 275 

Hippodamas, son of Achelous, i. 57; 
father of Euryte, 63 

Hippodamas, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Hippodamia, daughter of Danaus, 
wite of Istrus, i. 141 

Hippodamia, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Diocorystes, i. 141 

Hippodamia, daughter of Oenomaus, 
wooed by Polydectes, i. 155; 
offered as a prize to the victor 
in а chariot-race, ii. 157, 161; 
her suitors put to death by her 
father, 159, 161; loves Pelops 
and is won by him, 161, 165; 
persuades Myrtilus to help Pelops 
in the race, 161 

Hippodamia, wooed by Pirithous, 
ii. 151; centaurs :айетрь to 
violate her, 151 
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Hippodice, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Idas, i. 143 

кро»; suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 


Hippodromus, son of Hercules 
y Anthippe, i. 273 
EDO lot hne, father of Glaucus, 


Hippolyte, an Amazon carried off 
by Theseus, ii. 143; also called 
Glauce and Melanippe, 213; 
daughter of Ares and Otrere, 
211 ; mother of Hippolytus, 213 ; 
killed involuntarily by Penthesilia 
or by Theseus, 211, 213 

Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, 
kiled by Hercules, i. 205; her 
belt brought by him to Eurys- 
theus, i. 203, 205, 209 

Hippolytus, а giant, 
Hermes, i. 47 

Hippolytus, father of Deiphobus, 
i. 


slain by 


9 

Hippolytus, son of Egyptus, hus- 
Badot Rhode, i. 141 

Hippolytus, son of Theseus by the 
Amazon, ii. 145; loved and 
falsely accused by Phaedra, 145; 
cursed by Theseus, 145; dragged 
to death by his horses, 147; 
raised from the dead by Aescu- 
lapius, 17 

Hippémachus, suitor of Penelope, 
ji. 209 


Hippomedon, son of Aristomachus 
or of Talaus, one of the Seven 
against Thebes, i. 357 ; slain by 
Ismarus, 369 

Hippomedusa, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Alcmenor, i. 141 

Hip pomeness father of Megareus, 
ii. 117 

Hippomenes, husband of Atalanta, 
according to Euripides, i. 401, 403 

Hipponoe, à Nereid, i. 15 

Hipponome, daughter of Menoeceus, 
wife of Alcaeus, i. 165 

Hipponous, tather of  Periboea, 
j. 71; father of Capaneus, 357 

Hipponous, son of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 49 

Hippostratus, son of Amarynceus, 
seduces Periboea, i. 71 

Hippotes, son of Phylas, banished 
for homicide, i. 287 
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Hippothoe, re aod of Mestor, 
mother of Taphius by Poseidon, 
i. 165 

Hippothoe, daughter of Pelias, i. 85 

Hippothoe, a Nereid, i 

Hippothous, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Gorge, i. 141 

Hippothous, son of Hippocoon, ii. 23 

Hippothous, son of Pelasgus, a 
Trojan ally, ii. 205 

Hippotlious, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Hippozygus, son of Hercules, by 
Hippocrate, i. 275 

Homer on Hephaestus, і, 21, 23; 
on the wife of Proetus, 145; on 
the Chimera, 151 ; on Sarpedon, 
et on the children of Niobe, 
343 

Hoinicide, banishment for, i. 61. 
See Exile 

Homolippus, son of Hercules by 
Xanthis, i. 273 

Homoloidian gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Hoopoe, Tereus turned into a, 
ii. 10 


ii. 1 

Hoples, father of Meta, ii. 113 

Hopleus, son of Lycaon, 1. 389 

Hopleus, son of Poseidon, i. 59 

Horn of Amalthea, i. 257 

Horses, winged, of Zeus, i. 51; 
man-eating mares of Diomedes, 
201; mares given by Zeus to 
Laomedon, 209; king Lycurgus 
killed by, 331; immortal, given 
by Poseidon to Peleus, ii. 69; 
horses given by Ares to Oenomaus 
161 

Horus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Human sacrifices. See Sacrifices 

Hundred-handed, the, i. 3; guards 
of the Titans, 11 

Hunting of the Calydonian boar, 
i. 67, 69. See Boar 

Hyacinth, a Lacedaemonian, his 
daughters slaughtered by the 
Athenians on the grave of 
Geraestus in time of famine and 
plague, ii. 119 

Hyaciuth, son of Magnes and the 
Muse Clio, i. 19; loved by 
Thamyris, loved and killed acci- 
dentally by Apollo, 19; son of 
Amyclas and Diomede, loved by 
Apollo and killed by him in- 
voluntarily, ii. 11, 13 


Hyades, the ушр, 2 Муза 
changed into the, i. 3 
Hybris, mother of Pan Мз Zo i. 27 
Hydra, the Lernaean, killed -by 
Hercules, i. 137, 189: poison of 
е corrodes the skin of Hercules, 
69 
Hylaeus, а  centaur, shot by 
Atalanta, i. 399 
Hylas, son of Thiodamas, minion 
of Hercules, ravished by water 
nymphs, 1. 101 
Hyleus, killed by Calydonian boar. 
i. 69 
Hyllus, son of Hercules by Deianira, 
i. 209, 275; charged by his 
father to marry Iole, 275; slay 3 
Eurystheus, 277, 279 ; marries 
Iole and seeks to effect the return 
е the Heraclids to Peloponnese, 
3 
Hymenaeus raised from the dead 
by Aesculapius, ii. 19 
Hyperbius, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Celaeno, i. 143 
Hyperboreans, the, i. 33; golden 
apples of the Hesperides among 
the, 219, 221, 231 
Hyperenor, one "of the Sparti, i. 317 


Hyperenor, son of Poseidon by 
Alcyone, ii. 5 
Hyperenor, suitor of Penelope, 
297 


Hyperion, & Titan, son of Sky aud 
Earth, i. 5; father of Dawn, Sun, 
and Moon, 13 

Hyperion, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Hyperippe, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Hippocorystes, i. 143 

Hyperlaus, son of Melas, kil'ed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Hyperinnestra, daughter of Danaus, . 
wife of Lynceus, i. 139; saves 
her husband's life, 143 ; "mother 
of Abas, 145 

Hypermnestra, daughter of Thes- 
ius, j. 6: 

Hyperochus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

BE ed an father ої Iiurygania, 

34 

Hypoplacian Thebes taken by 
Achilles, ii. 203 

Hypseus, father of Themisto, i. 77 


Hypsipyle, daughter of Thoas, 
queen of Lemnos, saves her 
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father from massacre, i. 99; 
bedded with Jason, 99; sold 
into slavery, serves ju the house 
of Lycurgus, king of Nemea, 
309; nurses the child of 
Lycurgus, 357; guides the 
7 against Thebes to a spring, 
35 

Hypsistan gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Hyria, Lycus and Nycteus settle 
at, i. 337 | 

Hyria, in Cilicia, ii. 83 

Hyrieus, son of Poseidon by 
Alcyone, ii. 5; father of Nycteus 
and Lycus, 5 

Hyrnetho, daughter of Temenus, 
wife of Deiphontes, i. 291 

Hyrtacus, second husband of 
Arisbe, ii. 45; father of Asius, 
205 


Ialebion and Dercynus, sons of 
Poseidon, killed by Hercules, 
i. 215 

Ialmenus, son of Ares, in the Argo, 
i. 99; suitor of Helen, ii. 27 

Iambe, her jokes with. Demeter, 
і. 37 


Іапіга, а Nereid, i. 15 

Iapetus, а Titan, son of Sky and 
Earth, i. 5; father of Atlas, 
Prometheus, and Epimetheus, 13 

Iardanus (lardanes), father of 
Omphale, i. 241 

Iasion, son of Zeus, attempts to 
force Demeter, ii. 35; killed by 
a thunderbolt, 35 

Iasus, son of Argus, father of Io, 
i. 131 

Iasus, son of Lycurgus, i. 399; 
father of Atalanta, 399 

Iberia, Greeks settle in the islands 
near, ii. 257 

Iberian islands, the people of 
оен settle in the, ii. 259, 


Шыл island, body of Icarus washed 
ashore on, i. 243; Dionysus at, 
331 

Icarian Sea, ii. 139 

Icarium, ii. 190, note 4 

Icarius, an Athenian, receives 
Dionysus, and learns wine- 
brewing from him, ii. 97; mur- 
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dered by drunken shepherds, 
ре by his daughter Erigone, 


Icarius, son of Perieres, i. 81; 
son of Perieres or of Oebalus, 
ii. 13, 21; expelled from 
Lacedaemon by Hippocoon, 23; 
father of Penelope, «&c., 23; 
bestows Penelope on Ulysses, 29: 
Penelope said to have been sent 
away by Ulysses to her father 
Icarius, 305 

lcarus, body of, washed ashore on 
Icaria and buried by Hercules, 
i. 243; son of Daedalus, flies 
too high and falls into the sea, 
ii. 139 

Ida, a nymph, daughter of Melisseus, 
nurse of Zeus, i. 7 

Ida, Mount, Paris at birth exposed 
on, ii. 47; Oenone on, 51; the 
three goddesses judged by Paris 
on, 173; the kine of Aeneas on, 
203 ; Helenus takes up his 
abode on, 223; the timber for 
the Wooden Horse felled on, 229 

Idaea, daughter of Dardanus, 
second wife of Phineus, falsely 
accuses her stepsons, ii. 107 

Idaea, à nymph, mother of Teucer 
by the Scamander, ii. 35 

Idas, son of Aphareus, carries off 
Marpessa, fights A pollo, i. 63; 
father of Cleopatra, 07; hunts 
Calydonian boar, 07; in the 
Argo, 97; son of Aphareus Or 
of Poseidon, li. 13; cheats the 
Dioscuri in а cattle-raid, 33; 
kills Castor, but is thunderstruck 
by Zeus, 33 

Idas, son ‘of Egyptus, husband of 
Hippodoce, i. 143 

Idmon, a seer, one of the Argo- 
nauts, i. 109 

Idmon, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Pylarge, 1. 143 

Idomene, daughter of Pheres, wife 
of Amythaon, i. 87 ; daughter of 
Abas, wife of Amythaon, mother 
of Melampus, 149 

Idomeneus, son of Deucalion, i. 311 ; 
leader of the Cretans against 
Troy, ii. 183; lands in Crete, 
expelled by Leucus, 249 

Idomeneus, son of Priam, ii. 49 
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Idyia, daughter of Ocean, mother 
of Medea, i. 111 

Ilissus, river, Orithyia carried off 
by Boreas at the, ii. 105 


llithyia, daughter of Zeus and 
Hera, i. 15 
Iithyias, the, retard Alcmena’s 


delivery, i. 167 

Ilium captured by Hercules, i. 245 ; 
founded by Ilus, ii. 39 ; captured 
by Hercules, 45; not to be taken 
without the bones of Pelops, 223, 
225; Calchas and others leave 
their ships at, 243; the sack of, 
259, 261; Athena at, pro- 
pitiated by the Locrians, 267 ; 
Ulysses sails from, 281. See also 
1 oy 

Illyria, traversed by Io, i. 133; 
Colchians journey to, 117; Her- 
cules journeys through, 221, 223 

Illyrians at war with the Enche- 

i. 335; conquered by 
Cadmus, 335 

Illyrius, son of Cadmus and Har- 
monia, i. 335 

Ilus, son of Dardanus, dies child- 
less, ii. 37 

Ilus, son of Tros, ii. 37; father of 
Themiste, 37; wins a prize for 
wrestling in Phrygia, 37; in 
obedience to an oracle founds 
Ilium, 39; receives the Palla- 
dium, 39 ; builds a temple for it, 
43; father of Laomedon, 43 

Images first invented by Daedalus, 
i. 12 

Imbrus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Evippe, i. 141 

Imeusimus, son of Icarius, ii. 23 

Impiety of Lycaon's sons, i. 389, 
391, 395 

Inachus, river in Argos, i. 129 

Inachus, son of Ocean, gives his 
name to river Inachus, i. 129; 
the family of, 129, 297; father 
of Io, 131, and of Argus, according 
to Asclepiades, 133; testifies 
that Argos belongs to Hera, 139 

Incest of Oeneus with his daughter 
Gorge, i. 71 ; of Smyrna with her 
father Thias, ii. 87 

India traversed by Dionysus, 
i. 331 (cp. 327); pillars set up 
by him there, 331 


Indians, Medus marches against 
the, i. 125 

Indius, two suitors of Penelope, 
both from Zacynthus, ii. 299 

Infertility, human sacrifice to avert, 
1. о. of land caused by murder, 
ii. 

Ino, second wife of Athamas, plots 
against her step-children, i. 75; 
casts herself into the sea, 77; 
daughter of Cadmus, wife of 
Athamas, 317 ; rears Dionysus as 
а girl, 319; driven mad by Hera, 
throws her son Melicertes into a 
boiling cauldron, 319, 821; 
called Leucothoe as а sea- 
goddess, 321 

Invulnerability of Meleager, i. 65; 
of Caeneus, ii. 151 

Io, daughter of Iasus, Inachus, or 
Piren, i. 131; seduced by Zeus, 
131; turned into a white cow, 
133; her wanderings, 133; 
comes to Egypt and gives birth 
to Epaphus, 135; finds Epaphus 
at Byblus, 135; married to 
Telegonus, 135; called Isis by 
the Egyptians, 135 

Iobates, king of Lycia, receives 
Proetus from Argos, 145 ; 
restores him to his own land, 
145, 147; sends Bellerophon 
against the Chimera, 151; orders 
hin to fight the Solymi and 
Amazons, 153; gives him his 
daughter Philonoe to wife and 
bequeaths to him the kingdom, 
153 

Hen 300 of Hercules by Certhe, 
i. 27 

Iolaus, son of Iphicles, 1. 181; 
charioteer of Hercules, 189; 
receives Megara in marriage from 
him, 237 

Iolcus, Jason at, i. 67, 93, 95; 
founded by Cretheus, 85 ; Pelias, 
King of, 95; return of the 
Argonauts to, 121; Jason and 
Medea expelled from, 123; Peleus 
purifled by Acastus at, ii. 63; 
laid waste by Peleus, who enters 
the city between the severed limbs 
of Astydamia, 73 

Iole, daughter of Eurytus, wooed 
by Hercules, i. 237, 289; taken 
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captive by Hercules, 267; Deia- 
nira jealous of, 269; Hercules 
enjoins Hyllus to marry, 269, 283 

Ion, son of Xuthus, ancestor of the 
Achaeans, 1. 57 

Ione, a Nereid, i. 15 

Ionian Gulf named after Io, 1. 133 ; 
people of Elephenor cast away 
in the, ii. 259 

Ionian Sea, Hercules drives the kine 
of Geryon to the, i. 217 

Iphianassa, daughter of Proetus, 
goes mad with her sisters, i. 147 

Iphianassa, wife of Endymion, 
mother of Aetolus, i. 61 

Iphicles, son of Amphitryon, hunts 
the Calydonian boar, i. 67; son 
of Amphitryon and Alcmena, 
twin brother of Hercules, 175; 
father of Iolaus, 181; marries 
Creon's younger daughter, 181; 
two of his children Burnt by 
Hercules, 183; killed in battle, 
253 

Iphiclus, son of Phylacus, how his 
virility was restored, i. 89, 91; 
father of Protesilaus. ii. 27, 185 

Iphiclus, son of Thestius, i. 63; 
hunts the Calydonian boar, 69; 
in the Argo, 97 

Iphidamas, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 


> Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clytaemnestra, said to have 
been betrothed to Achilles, ii. 191; 
about to be sacrificed by her 
father to Artemis, but carried off 
by Artemis to the Taurians, and 
appointed her priestess, 191, 193 

Iphimedia, daughter of Triops, 
mother of the Aloads, i. 59 

Iphimedon, son of Eurystheus, 
аа battle by the Athenians, 
1.2 

Iphimedusa, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Euchenor, i. 141 

Iphinoe, daughter of  Proetus, 
goes mad with her sisters, 1. 147 ; 
her death, 149 

Iphis, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Celeustanor by Hercules, i. 273 

Iphis, son of Alector, tells Polynices 
how to bribe Amphiaraus, i. 353, 
355; father of Eteoclus, 357; 
father of Evadne, 375 
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Iphitus gives his bow to Ulysses, 
li. 301 


Iphitus killed by Copreus, 1. 187. 

Iphitus, son of Eurytus, supports 
the claim of Hercules to Iole, 
i. 239; thrown by Hercules from 
the walls of Tiryns, 239 

Iphitus, son of Naubolus, in the 
Argo, 1. 97; father of Schedius 
and Epistrophus, ii. 27 

Iris, daughter of Thaumas and 
Electra, i. 15 

Irus, a beggar, Ulysses wrestles 
with him, ii. 301 

Ischys, brother of Caeneus, Coronis 
cohabits with, ii. 15 

Isis identified with Demeter by the 
Egyptians, i. 135 

Islands of the Blest, Lycus in the, 
ii. 5; Telegonus and Penelope 
sent by Circe to the, 305 

Isles of the Blest, Achilles and 
Medea in the ii. 217 

Ismarus,.a city of the Cicones, 
captured by Ulysses, ii. 281 

Ismarus, son of Astacus, 
Hippomedon, i. 369 

Ismarus, son of Eumolpus, marries 
the daughter of Tegyrius, king 
of Thrace, ii. 109 

Ismene, daughter of Asopus, wife of 
Argus, i. 131 

Ismene, daughter of Oedipus, 1. 349 

Ismenus, river, Amphiaraus flees 
beside the, 1. 371 

Ismenus, son of Amphion and 
Zethus, i. 341 

Ismenus, son of Asopus, fi. 51 

Isthmian festival, the third, i. 249; 

ames instituted by Sisyphus in 
onour of Melicertes, 321 

Isthmus (of Corinth), i. 55; the 
Argo dedicated to Poseidon at 
the, 121; traversed by the 
Cretan bull, 199, 201; cleared of 
malefactors by Theseus, 245; 
oracle concerning the, 285; 
Sinis at the, ii. 123; the goal of 
the chariot-race for the suitors 
of Hippodamia, 161 

Istrus, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Hippodamia, i. 141 

Italy, named after italus, “а bull,” 
i. 217; Greeks settle in, ii. 257 ; 
the Campanians in, 257, 259; 
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Campania in, 261; river Navae- 
thus in, 261 

Itanus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Ithaca, Ulysses in, ii. 177 ; Ulysses 
in sight of, 285; suitors of 
Penelope from, 299; Ulysses 
returns from Thesprotia to, 303 ; 
Telegonus comes to, 303 

Ithacus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Itonus, combat of Hercules with 
Cycnus at, i. 203, 265 

Itvs, son of Tereus and Ргоспе, 
li. 99; killed and served up by 
his mother to his father, 101 

Ixion, father of Pirithous, i. 67; 
attempts to violate Hera, ii. 149 ; 
deluded by a cloud in the like- 
ness of Hera, 149; bound to 
a wheel and whirled through the 
air, 149 


Jason, son of Aeson, hunts the 
Calydonian boar, i. 67; son of 
Aeson, 93; dwells in Iolcus, 93, 
95; sent by Pelias to fetch the 
Golden Fleece, 95; admiral of 
the Argo, 99; bedded with 
Hypsipyle, queen of Lemnos, 
99; demands the Golden Fleece 
from Aeetes, 109; yokes the 
brazen-footed bulls, 109, 111; 
swears to make Medea his wife, 
111; sows tlie dragon's teeth, 
111; wins the Golden Fleece and 
flees with Medea, 113; marries 
Medea in Corcyra, 117; on re- 
turning to Iolcus surrenders the 
Golden Fleece to Pelias, 121; 
dedicates the Argo to Poseidon at 
Corinth, 121; expelled with 
Medea from Ioleus, 123; goes 
to Corinth, 123; marries Glauce 
and divorces Medea, 123; helps 
Peleus to 
ii. 71, 73; sails with Zetes and 
Calais, 105, 107 

Jesting of women customary at & 
sacrifice, i. 117 

Jests at the Thesmophoria, i. 37 

Jocasta, or Epicasta, daughter of 
Menoeceus, wife of Laius, 1. 343 ; 
mother of Oedipus, 345; marries 
her son unwittingly, and hangs 
herself, 349 


lay waste Iolcus, ' 


Justice, daughter of Zeus and ~ 


Themis, i. 15 


Kibisis (wallet) given to Perseus by 
the nymphs, i. 157; Medusa’s 
head put in it, 159 

Kine (cows) of the Sun in Erythia, 
i. 43; in Thrinacia, 115; tribute 
of, paid by Thebes to Orcho- 
menus, 179; of Hades, 215, 237; 
of Geryon, 211; driven away by 
Hercules, 215; sacrificed by 
Eurystheus to Hera, 219; of 
the Sun killed and eaten by the 
comrades of Ulysses, ii. 295. Sce 
Cow, Cows 


Labdacus, son of Polydorus, father 
of Laius, i. 335; war of Pandion 
with, ii. 99 

Labours, the ten, of Hercules, 
i. 185-237 ; completed in eight 
years and a month, 219 

Labyrinth, constructed by Dae- 
dalus, house of the Minotaur, 
1. 305, 307 ; the Minotaur confined 
in the, ii. 119, 121; constructed 
by Daedalus, 121; penetrated 
by Theseus with the help of a 
clue, 135, 137 

Lacedaemon, Castor and Pollux at, 
. 67; expedition of Hercules 
against, 251; allotted to the sons 
of Aristodemus, 289; serpent a 
symbol of, 291; Hyacinth comes 


from, to Athens, ii. 119. See 
Sparta 

Lacedaemon, son of Zeus and 
Taygete, ii. 11; the country 


named after him, 11; father of 
Amyclas and Eurydice, 11 

Lacedaemonians help the Dioscuri 
to capture Athens, ii. 153 ; their 
muster for the Trojan war, 183 

Lachesis, & Fate, i. 15 

Laconia, Taenarum in, і, 235 

Ladon river, the Cerynitian hind 
shot by Hercules at %һе, i. 191; 
father of Metope, fi. 51 

Laertes, son of Arcisius, in the 
Argo, 1. 97; father of Ulysses, 
ii. 27, 183; Penelope weaves the 
shroud of, 299 
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Laestrygones, cannibals, Ulysses 
among the, ii. 285, 287 

Laius, son of '"Labdacus, the govern- 
ment of Thebes usurped in his 
childhood, i. 335; expelled by 
Amphion and Zethus, 339; 
received by Pelops in Pelopon- 
nese, 339; loves Chrysippus, n 
of Pelops, aud carries him off 
330; succeeds to the kingdom of 
Thebes and marries Jocasta 
(Epicasta), 343; exposes his son 
Oedipus, 345; is killed by him, 
345, 347; buried by Damasi- 
stratus, 347 ; games in honour of, 
at Thebes, ii. 117 

Lamas, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Lamb, the golden, not sacrificed 
by Atreus to Artemis, ii. 165, 191 ; 
given by Aerope to Thyestes, who 

IUS it and is made king of 
Тусепае, 165 

Lampus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Ocypete, i. 143 

Lampus, son of Laomedon, ii. 43 

Language of animals learned from 
snakes, i. 87 

Laocoon, а seer, warns the Trojans 
against the Wooden Horse, ii. 
233; his sons devoured by two 
serpents, 233 

Laodamas, son of Eteocles, leader 


of the Thebans against the 
Epigoni, killed by Alcmaeon, 
i. 379, 381 


paocsuin, daughter of Bellerophon, 

i. 209 

Laodamia makes an image of her 
dead husband Protesilaus, ii. 199 ; 
mistakes his ghost for ‘himself, 
and stabs herself, 199, 201 

Laodice, daughter of Cinyras, wife 
of Elatus, i. 397 

Laodice, daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 49; fairest of the 
daughters of Priam, swallowed 
alive in the earth, 241 

Laodicus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Laodocus, one of the victors in the 
Nemean games, i. 359 

Laodocus, son of Apollo, killed by 
Aetolus, i. 61 

Laodocus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Laogoras, king of the Dryopes, 
slain by Hercules, i. 263 
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Laogore, daughter of Cinyras, 
Aphrodite angry with her, she 
ends her life in Egypt, ii. 85 

Б, suitor of Penelope, 

9€ 

Laomedon, king of Troy, defrauds 
Apollo and Poseidon of their 
wages for fortifying Pergamum, 
i. 205, 207 ; exposes his daughter 
Hesione to а sea monster, 207 ; 
defrauds Hercules of his reward 
for saving Hesione, 209; killed 
by Hercules, 245; son of Ilus, 
ii. 43 ; his children, 43, 61; ; father 
of Proclia, 193 ; the daughters 
of, burn the Greek ships in Italy, 
261, 268 

Laomedon, son of Hercules, i. 273 

ura suitor of Penelope, 

. 209 
коше; son of Hercules by Oria, 


Liono, daughter of Guneus, wife 
of Alcaeus, i. 165 
тшщ daughter of Pleuron, 


Laothoe, daughter of Thespius, 
шо of Antiphus by Hercules, 
i. 

Lapithes (not Lapithus), father of 
Diomede. ii. 11 

Lapiths drive Chiron from Mount 
Pelion, i. 193; Hercules flghts 
against the, 263 

Larissa, Pirithous at, 1. 67; Teuta- 
mides, king of, 163; Perseus 
at, 163 ; allied with Troy, ii. 205 

Latinus, son ot Ulysses by Calypso, 

Latona, daughter of Coeus and 
Phoebe, i. 13; her intrigue with 
Zeus, 25; hunted by Hera over 
the whole earth, 25; comes to 
Delos and gives birth to Apollo 
and Artemis, 25; attempt of 
Tityus on, 29; instigates Artemis 
and Apollo against the children 
of Niobe, 343; intercedes with 
Zeus for Apollo, ii. 21 

Laughless Rock at Eleusis, i. 37 

Leades, son of Astacus, slays 
Eteoclus, i. 369 

Leanira, daughter of Amyclas, wife 
of Arcas, i. 397 

Learchus, son of Athamas and Ino, 
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i. 75; killed by E father in a fit 
of madness, 77, 319 

Leda, daughter of Thestius, i. 68; 
mother of Castor and Pollux by 
Zeus, 67; wite of Tyndareus, 
ii. 23; Zeus as a swan consorts 
with her, 23; she bears Pollux 
and Helen to Zeus, and Castor 
and Clytaemnestra to Tyndareus, 
23 

Leitus, son of Alector, in the Argo, 
i. 97 ; suitor of Helen, іі. 27 

Lelex, a son of the soil, father of 
Eurotas, ii. 11 

Lemnian women do not honour 
Aphrodite, i. 99; murder their 
fathers and husbands, 99; kill 
Thoas and sell Hypsipyle’ into 
slavery, 357, 359 

Lemnos, fall of Hephaestus on, 
i. 23; bereft of men and ruled by 
a queen, 99; the Argonauts at, 
99; Dionysus carries Ariadne to, 
ii. 137; Philoctetes put ashore 
in, 195; Philoctetes fetched 
trom, 223 

Leo, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Leonteus, son of Coronus, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27 ; goes to Colophon 
and helps to bury Calchas, 243 

Leontophonus, son of Ulysses by 
the daughter of Thoas, ii. 307 

Lerna, the springs at, revealed by 
Poseidon, i. J39; heads of the 
sons of Egyptus buried at, 143 ; 
the hydra at, killed by Hercules, 
187, 189 

Lesbos taken by Achilles, ii. 203 

Lestorides, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

Leucippe, wife of Laomedon, ii. 43 

Leucippus, son of Hercules by 
Eurytele, i. 275 

Leucippus, son of Perieres, i. 79, 
ii. 13, 21; has daughters, 
Hilaira, Phoebe, aud Arsinoe, 13 ; 
the two first of the daughters 
carried off and married by the 
Dioscuri, 13, 31 

Leucon, son of Athamas, i. 77 

Leucones, son of Hercules by 
Aeschreis, i. 273 

Leucopeus, son of Porthaon, i. 63 

Leucophrys, island, aiterwords 
called Tenedos, ii. 195 


Leucothea (not Leucothoe), 
goddess, formerly Ino, i. 341 

Leucus, paramour and murderer of 
Meda, wite of Idomeneus, ii. 249 ; 
makes himself tyrant in Crete, 
249; drives out Idomeneus, 249 

Libya, daughter of Epaphus, the 
region of Libya name: after her, 
i. 135; mother of Agenor and 
Belus by Poseidon, 135, 297 

Libya named after Libya, daughter 
of Ерарһиѕ, i. 135; Danaus 
settled in, 137 ; Hercules in, 211 ; 
and Europe, pillars of Hercules 
at the boundaries of, 211, 213; 
traversed by Hercules, 223, 229; 
Greeks settle in, ii. 257; Guneus 
goes to, 257, 259; Cinyps, river 
in, 259; Menelaus wanders to, 
279; Ulysses wanders to, 279 

Lichas, herald of Hercules, i. 267; 
flung by Hercules into the sea, 
2 

Licymnius, bastard son of Elec- 
tryon, i. 165; survives the 
slaughter of his brothers, 169; 
goes with Amphitryon to ‘Thebes, 
171; marries Perimede, 171 ; son 
of, killed by the Hippocoóntids, 
251, 253; father of Argius and 
ae 267; killed by Tlepolemus, 
283 


веа- 


Life of Meleager bound up with а 
brand, i. 65, 69 

Liguria, Hercules in, i. 215 

Ligurian nation, the Argonauts 
sail past the, i. 115 

Ligyron, first name of Achilles, 
ii. 71 

Lilybaeum, Butes settled at, i. 115 

Limnoria, а Nereid, i. 15 

Linaeum taken by Achilles, ii. 203 

Lindians, their harbour Thermydrae, 
i. 227; their sacriflces to Her- 
cules, 227 

Linus, son of Oeagrus by the Muse 
Calliope, i. 17 ; slain by Hercules, 
17, 177; brother of Orpheus, 
teaches Hercules to play the lyre, 
175, 177 

Linus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Liocritus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 209 

Liodes, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Lion, and boar yoked to car, task 
imposed on suitors of Alcestis, 
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i. 93; of Cithaeron, killed by 
Hercules, 177, 179; Nemean, 
killed by Hercules, 185, 187; 
forepart of, as а badge on а 
shield, 353 

Lions, transformation of Melanion 
and Atalanta into, i. 
Achilles fed on the inwards of, 

71; companions of Ulysses 

turned into, 287 

Little Iliad, the author of the, on 
the Wooden Horse, ii. 231 

Lixus, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Cleodorg, i. 141 

Locrians, the Epicnemedian, join 
Hercules in his war on Oechalia, 
i. 265; their muster for the 
Trojan ' war, il. 183; propitiate 
Athena at Ilium by, sending 
maidens to her for а thousand 
years, 267, 269 

Locris, the Argonauts sail past, 
i. 119; Opus in, 201; Naupactus 
in, 287; visited by a plague, 
ii. 207 

Lots cast by Zeus, Poseidon, and 
Pluto for the sovereignty, i. 11 ; 
drawn by the MHeraclids for 
oe kingdoms of Peloponnese, 


To COT Ulysses in the land of 
the, ii. 281 

Lucanians, Philoctetes makes war 
on the, ii. 261 

Lucifer, father of Ceyx, i. 57 

Lyammus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

Lycaethus, son of Hippocoon, ii. 21 

aca uus suitor of Penelope, 


ое father of Pandarus, ii. 205 
Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, reigns 
over the Arcadians and begets 
fifty sons, i. 389; their pride and 
impiety, 389, 391; they tempt 
Zeus by mixing the bowels of a 
child with the sacrifices, 391; 
all but the youngest son are 
blasted by Zeus with thunder- 
bolts, 393; their impiety the 
cause of Deucalion’ s flood, 395 ; 
Lycaon father of Callisto, accord- 

ing to some, 395 
Lycaon, son of Priam, ii. 49 
captured by Achilles, 203 
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Lycia, Proetus goes to, i. 145; 
Sarpedon becomes king of, 303 
Lycians, army of, restores Proetus 
to Argolis, i. 145, 147; lay an 
ambush for Bellerophon, 153; at 
war with Cilix, 303; Trojan 
allies, ii. 205 

Lycius, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Lycomedes, youthful Achilles bred 
at the court of, ii. 73, 75; kills 
Theseus, 155; allows  Neo- 
ptolemus to go to Troy, 225 

Lycopeus, son of Agrius, i. 73 

Lycurgus, father of Ancaeus and 
Cepheus, і. 67, 97; son of Aleus, 
397; his sons, 399 

Lycurgus, son of Dryas, king of the 
Edonians, insults Dionysus, i. 
327 ; driven mad by the god, 
327, 329; in obedience to an 
oracle his subjects cause him to 
be killed by horses, 329, 331 

Lycurgus, son of Hercules by 
Toxicrate, i. 275 

Lycurgus, son of Pheres, at Nemea, 
father of Opheltes by Eurydice or 
Amphithea,i. 01; king of Nemea, 
357; Hypsipyle а bondwoman 
in the house of, 359 

Lycurgus, son of Pronax, i. 91; 
raised from the dead by Aescula- 
pius, ii. 17 

Lycus, king of the Mariandynians, 
receives the Argonauts, і. 109; 
son of Dascylus, entertains 
Hercules in Mysia and receives 
from him part of the land of the 
Bebryces, 205 

Lycus, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Agave, i. 139 

Lycus, son of Hyrieus, ii. 5 ; brother 
of Nycteus, banished for murder, 
settles at Hyria, i. 335, 337; 
comes to Thebes and usurps 
the kingdom, 337; captures 
Sicyon aud recovers Antiope, 
337; ill-treats Antiope, and is 
killed by her sons Amphion and 
Zethus, 337, 339 

Lycus, son of Pandion, ii. 113 

Lycus, son of Poseidon by Celaeno, 
transterred by him to tlie Islands 
of the Blest, ii. & 


Lydia, Omphale, queen of, i. 
241 
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Lyncaeus, son of Hercules by 
Tiphyse, 1. 275 

Lynceus, one of Actaeon’s dogs, 
i. 32 


Lynceus, son of Aphareus, hunts 
Calydonian boar, i. 67; in the 
Argo, 97 ; his sharp sight, ii. 13 ; 
spies Castor in ambush, 33; 
wounds Pollux, but is killed by 
him, 33 

Lynceus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Hypermnestra, i. 139; saved 
by his wife, 143; reigns over 
Argos, 145; father of Abas, 145 

Lyre, Apollo plays with lyre upside 
down, i. 31; given by Hermes to 
Amphion, the stones follow it, 
339; made by Hermes out of 
tortoiseshell and given by him 
to Apollo, ii. 9 

Lyrnessus taken by Achilles, ii. 203 

Lyrus, son of Anchises and Aphro- 
dite, dies childless, ii. 37 


Lyse, daughter of Thespius, mother | 


of Eumedes by Hercules, i. 273 
Lysianassa, daughter of Epaphus, 
wow of Busiris by Poseidon, 


Lysianassa, а Nereid, 1. 15 

Lysidice, daughter of Pelops, wife 
of Mestor, 1. 165 

Lysidice, daughter of Thespius, 
mr of Teles by Hercules, 

Lysimache, daughter of Abas, wife 
of Talaus, 1. 91 

Lysimache, daughter of Priam, ii. 49 

Lysinomus, son of Electryon, i. 165 

Lysippe, daughter of Proetus, goes 
mad, 1. 147 

Lysippe, daughter of Thespius, 
Wr rus of Erasippus by Hercules, 
i. 27 

Lysithous, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Lytaea, daughter of  Hyacinth, 
slaughtered with her sisters by 
the Athenians on the grave of 
Geraestus, ii. 119 


Macareus, son of Lycaon, 1. 389 

Macednus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Machaereus, a Phocian, said to have 
duet Neoptolemus at Delphi, 
і. 255 


N Maiden, the (Persephone), 


Machaon, son of Aesculapius, 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27; wounded 
at Troy, 209; slain by Penthe- 
silia, 211 

Madness of Athamas, i. 77, 319; of 
the women of Argos, cured by 
Melampus. 91; of Talos, 119; 
of the daughters of Proetus, cured 
by Melampus, 147, 149; of Her- 
cules, 183, 239; of Actaeon’s 
dogs, 323; of Dionysus, 325; of 
‘Lycurgus, 327; of Agave, 331; 
of the women of Argos, 331; of 
the pirates, 331; of the matricide 
Alemaeon, 383, 387; of the 
daughters of Cecrops, ii. 91; of 
Broteas, 157; pretended, of 

: Ulysses, 177; of Ajax, 219; of 
the matricide Orestes, 271 
яшн tear Orpheus to pieces, 


Maenalus, son of Lycaon, i. 389; 
instigates his brothers to offer to 
Zeus human bowels mixed with 
the sacrifices, 391 

Maenalus, father of Atalanta, 
according to Euripides, i. 401, 403 

Maeon, a Theban, escapes from 
Tydeus, i. 361 

Maeonians, Trojan allies, ЇЇ. 205 

Maera, dog of Icarius, discovers 
his dead body, fi. 97 

Magnes, father of Pierus, i. 19 

Magnes, son of Aeolus, i. 57; his 
sons colonize Seriphus, 81 

Magnes, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Magnesians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 185; drift to 
Crete and settle there, 259 

Maia, daughter of Atlas, one of 
the Pleiades, ii. 3; bears Hermes 
to Zeus, 5; shows the infant 
Hermes to Apollo, 9; receives 
the infant Arcas from Hermes to 
bring up in Arcadia, 1. 397 


~Maid, the (Persephone), ‘eats a 


seed of pomegranate given her 
by Pluto, i. 39, 41 
sends 


up Alcestis, i. 93. See Perse- 


phone 
N Maidens sent as a propitiation by 


the Locrians to Athena at Ilium 
for a thousand years, ii. 267, 
269 
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Malea, the centaurs pursued by 
Hercules to, i. 193 

Mantinea, in Arcadia, Penelope 
said to have given birth to Pan 
at, ii. 305 

Mantineus, father of Aglaia, i. 145 

Mantineus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Manto, daughter of Tiresias, dedi- 
cated by the Argives to Apollo, 
i. 381; mother of Amphilochus 
and Tisiphone by Alcmaeon, 387 ; 
mother of Mopsus by Apollo 
ii. 243, 245 

Marathon, the Cretan bull at, i. 201 ; 
the Heraclids retire to, 283; the 
bull of, kills Androgeus, son of 
Minos, ii. 115; the bull of, 
Theseus sent against, 133 

Mares, man-eatiug, of Diomedes 
brought by Hercules to Eurys- 
theus, i. 201, 203. See Horses 

Mariandynians, the Argonauts 
among the, {. 109 

Maro, priest of Apollo at Ismarus, 
spared by Ulysses, ii. 281; gives 
Ulysses wine, 283 

Marpessa, daughter of  Evenus, 
wooed by Apollo, carried off by 
б і. 63 ; mother of Cleopatra, 
7 


Marpsius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 207 

Marriage with brother's daughter 
(Amythaon with Idomene), i. 87, 
(Electryon with Anaxo) 165; of 
Cadmus and Harmonia cele- 
brated by all the gods, 317 ; with 
а mother's sister, ii. 99 

Marse, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Bucolus by Hercules, i. 275 

Marsyas defeated in a musical 
contest with Apollo, i. 29, 31; 
flayed and hung on a pine-tree, 31 

Mecisteus, an Alizonian, father of 
Odius and Epistrophus, ii. 205 

Mecisteus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Mecisteus, son of Talaus, brother of 
Adrastus, i. 91; father of 
Euryalus, 91, 97, 379; one of the 
Seven against Thebes, 357 

Mecisteus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii, 297 

Meda, wife of Idomeneus, corrupted 
by Leucus, ii. 249 

Medea, daughter of Aeetes, i. 111; 
a curse to Pelias, 95; a witch, 
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111; loves Jason and gives him 
a magic drug, 111; procures for 
him the Golden Fleece, 113; 
flies with him and murders her 
brother Apsyrtus, 113; her 
surrender demanded of Alcinous, 
117; married to Jason, 117; 
beguiles Talos to his death, 119 ; 
beguiles the daughters of Pelias 
into murdering their father, 121 ; 
goes to Corinth, 123; is divorced 
by Jason, 123; burns Glauce, 
murders her own children, and 
flees to Athens, 123; married to 
Aegeus, 125, ii. 133; plots against 
Theseus and is expelled by 
Aegeus, i. 125, ii. 133, 135; 
returns to Colchis and restores 
the kiugdom to her father, i. 
125; consorts with Achilles in 
the Isles of the Blest, 217 


Medesicaste, daughter of Laomedon, 


sister of Priam, ii. 263 

xu T StA; daughter of Priam, 
ii. 49 

Media named after Medus, son of 
Medea, i. 125 

Medon, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Medus, son of Aegeus by Medea, 
gives his name to Media, i. 125 

Medusa, daughter of Priam, ii. 49 

Medusa, daughter of Sthenelus, 
i. 167 

Medusa, & Gorgon, beheaded by 
Perseus, i. 157, 159, 161; mother 
of Pegasus by Poseidon, 153; 
threatened by Hercules in Hades, 
235. See Gorgon 

Megaera, a Fury, i. 5 

Megamede, daughter of Arneus, 
wife of Thespius, i. 179 

Meganira, daughter of Croco, wife 
of Arcas, i. 397 

Megapenthes, son of Menelaus, ii. 
31 


Megapenthes, son of Proetus, i. 149 ; 
Perseus surrenders the kingdom 
of Argos to him апа receives 
Tiryns in exchange, 163 

Megara, daughter of Creon, married 
to Hercules, i. 181; Hercules 
burns the children he had by her, 
183; given by him to Iolaus, 
237; her sons by Hercules, 275 

Megara, Pandion goes to, ii. 118; 
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ruled by Dus 117; captured 
by Minos, 117 
Megareus, son of  Hippomenes, 


comes from Onchestus to Megara, 
li. 117; slain by Minos, 117 

Megassares, king of Hyria, father of 
Pharnace, ii. 83 

Megasthenes, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

Meges, son of Phyleus, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27; leader of the 
Dulichians against Troy, 183; 
cast away at Caphereus, 259 

Melaeneus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

; Melampods, country of, old name 
of Egypt, i. 137 

Melampus, son of Amythaon, 
brother of Bias, i. 87; learns 
soothsaying and the language 
of animals, 87; procures the 
kine of Phylacus for Neleus, 
87, 89, 91; tells how Iphiclus 
may get а son, 89, 91; heals the 
Argive women of their madness, 
91; receives part of the kingdom 
of Argos, 91; father of Abas, 91; 
the first to devise the cure by 
drugs and purification, 149; 
heals the daughters of Proetus 
of their madness, 149; marries 
one of them, and receives a third 
part of the kingdom, 149 

Melanion, father of Parthenopaeus, 
і. 357; son of Amphidamas, 

399 ; wins Atalanta in a race 

by letting fall golden apples, 401 ; 
turned into a lion, 401 

Melanippe, an Amazon, carried off 
by Theseus, ii. 143 

Melanippus, son of Agrius, kills 
Tydeus, i. 73 

Melanippus, son of Astacus, wounds 
Tydeus and is killed by Amphi- 
araus, i. 369 

Melanippus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Melanthius, a goatherd, scorns 
Ulysses, ii. 299; killed by 
Ulysses, 301 

Melantian ridges, Apollo stands on 
the, i. 117 

Melas, son of a ш: 
by Hercules, i. 267 

Melas, son of Phrixus, i. 77 

Melas, son of Porthaon, i. 63; his 
sons slain by Tydeus, 71, 73 


buried 


Meleager, son of Oeneus or Ares 
and Althaea, i. 05; his lite 
bound up with burning brand, 
65; hunts the Calydonian boar, 
67 ; kills the sons of Thestius and 
gives the boar’s skin to Atalanta, 
69; his death, 69, 71; in the 
Argo, 97; seen by Hercules in 
Hades, 235 

Melesagoras, on the resurrection of 
Glaucus, ii. 19 

Melia, daughter of Ocean, wife of 
Inachus, i. 129 

Melian nymph, mother of the 
centaur Pholus, i. 191, 193 

Melians from Trachis join Hercules 
in his attack on Oechalia, i. 265 

Meliboea, daughter of Amphion 
and, 0р8 survives her sisters, 
i. 

Meliboea, daughter of Ocean, wife 
of Lycaon, i. 389 

Melicertes, son of Athamas and 
Ino, i. 75; ; cast into the sea by 
his mother, 77, 321; thrown 
by his mother into 'a boiling 
cauldron, 319, 321; named 
Palaemon as a sea-god, 321; 
Isthmian games instituted in his 
honour, 321 

Meline, daughter of Thespius, i. 273 

Melisseus, father of the nymphs 
Adrastia and Ida, i. 7 

Melite, à Nereid, i. 15 

Melos, Menestheus goes to, and 
reigns as king in, ii. 259 

Melpomene, a Muse, i. 17; mother 
of the Sirens by Achelous, 21, 
ii. 291 

Memnon, son of Tithonus and 
Dawn, ii. 43; comes with a 
force of Ethiopians to Troy 
against the Greeks, 213; slain 
by Achilles, 213 

Memory (Mnemosyne), mother of 
the Muses, i. 17 

Memphis, daughter. of the Nile, 
wite of Epaphus, i. 135 

Memphis founded by  Epaphus, 
i. 135 

Memphis, wife of Danaus, i. 141 

Men moulded by Prometheus, i. 51 

Menaechme. See Cranaechme 

Menalces, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Adite, i. 143 
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Menelaus, son of Atreus, suitor of 
Helen; ii. 27; chosen her 
husband, 29; his children, 29, 
31; sent for to Sparta by 
Tyndareus, who hands over the 
kingdom to him, 35; carried by 
his nurse to  Polyphides at 
Sicyon, 169, 171 ; sent to Oeneus 
in Aetolia, 171; helps Aga- 
memnon to expel Thyestes, 171; 
mnarries Helen and reigns over 
Sparta, 171; entertains Alexander 
(Paris), 173; goes to Crete to 
bury Catreus, 173; begs Aga- 
memnon to muster an army 
against Troy, 177; goes to 
Cinyras in Cyprus, 179; son of 
Atreus and Аегоре, leader of 
the Lacedaemonians against Troy, 
183; sent to Troy with Ulysses 
to demand the restoration of 
Helen, 197; flights Alexander, 
207 ; ‘slays Deiphobus and leads 
away Helen, 237; quarrels with 
Agamemnon, 243; driven by а 
storm to Egypt, 213; puts in 
at Sunium, 279; wanders to 
Crete, Libya, Phoenicia, Cyprus, 
апа Egypt, 279; finds Helen in 
Egypt, 279; lands at Mycenae 
and finds Orestes, 279; goes to 
Sparta and regains his kingdom, 
219; goes to the Elysiau Fields 
with Helen, 279 

Menelaus, son of Plisthenes and 
Aerope, j. 309 

Menemachus, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Nelo, i. 141 

MANE PISTEN; suitor of Penelope, 
i. 29 

Menestheus, son of Peteos, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27; brought back 
by the Dioscuri from exile and 
given the sovereignty of Athens, 
153; leader of the Athenians 
against ‘Troy, 183; sails to 
Mimas, 259; reigns as king in 
Melos, 259 

Menesthius, son of the river 
Sperchius by Polydora, fathered 
on Peleus, ii. 67 

Menippis, daughter of ‘Thespius, 
mother of Entelides by Hercules, 
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Menoeceus, father of Hipponome, 
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i. 165; his charioteer Perieres, 
179; father of Jocasta or Epi- 
casta, 343; father of Creon, 347 

Menoeceus, son of Creon, kills 
himself to save Thebes, i. 367 

Menoetes, son of Ceuthonymus, 
herdsman of Hades, reports to 
Geryon the theft of the cattle Ly 
Hercules, i. 215; wrestles with 
Hercules in Hades, 237 

Mencetius, son of Iapetus and Asia, 
thunderstruck by Zeus, i. 13 

Menoetius, son of Actor, in the 
Argo, i. 97; father of Patroclus, 
ii. 29, 75, 77; flies with his sou 
to Peleus, 77 

Mentor, son of Eurystheus, killed 
in battle by the Athenians, i. 
277 

Мого son of Hercules by Asopis, 

Mercy, altar of, at Athens, i. 277, 
373, 375 

Mermerus, son of Jason and Medea, 
inurdered by Medea or the 
Corinthians, i. 123, 125 

Merope, daughter of Atlas, wife of 
Sisyphus, i. 79, ii. 3, 5;° one of 
the Pleiades, 3 

Merope, daughter of Оепоріоп, 
wooed by Orion, 1. 33 

Merope, wife of Cresphontes, king 
of Messene, married by his 
successor, i. 203 

Merops, father of Arisbe, ii. 45; 
teaches Aesacus the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, 47; father of 
Adrastus and Amphius, 205 

Messene, fight of Idas and Apollo 
at, i. 68; occupied by Perieres, 
79; Neleus in, 85; Melampus in, 
91; allotted to Cresphontes, 239, 
291; fox a symbol of, 291; the 
Dioscuri carry off the daughters 
of Leucippus from, ii. 31; the 
Dioscuri carry off cattle from, 33 

Mesthles, son of Talaemenes, a 
leader of the Maeonians, ii. 205 

Mestor, son of Perseus, 1. 163; 
father of Hippothoe, 165; his 
kingdom claimed by the sons of 
Pterelaus, 167 

Mestor, son of Priam, ii. 49; slain 
by Achilles, 203 

Mestor, son of Pterelaus, 1. 165 
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Meta, daughter of Hoples, first 
wite of Aegeus, ii. 113 

Metanira, wite of Celeus, mother 
of Demophon and Triptolemus, 
i. 37, 39 

Metharme, daughter of Pygmalion 
wife of  Cinyras, mother of 
Adonis, ii. 85 

Metiadusa, daughter of  Eupala- 
mus, wife of Cecrops, ii. 111 

`Мейоп, son of Erechtheus, ii. 103 ; 
his sons expel Cecrops from 
Athens, 111, 113; tather of 
Eupalamus, 121 

Metionids, the sons of Metion, are 
expelled from Athens by the 
sons of Pandion, ii. 113 

Metis, daughter of Ocean, i. 9, 13; 
turns into many shapes to avoid 
Zeus, 23; got with child by 
Zeus, 23 ; swallowed by Zeus, 25 ; 
prophecy that she would give 
birth to a son who should be lord 
of heaven, 25 

Metope, daughter of the river 
Ladon, wife of Asopus, ii. 51 

Metope, wife of the river Sangarius, 
mother of Hecuba, ii. 4 

Midea, fortitied by Perseus, i. 163 ; 
entrusted by Sthenelus to Atreus 
and Thyestes, 171 

Midea, a Phrygian woman, mother 
of Licymnius by Electryon, i. 165 

Miletus, city, founded by Miletus, 
son of Apollo, i. 303 

Miletus, son of Apollo, loved by 
Sarpedon and Minos, i. 301; 
lands in Caria and founds the 
city of Miletus, 303 

Mimas, a giant, killed by Hephaes- 
tus, i. 45 

Mimas, some of the Greeks sail to, 
after the sack of Ilium, ii. 259 

Minis, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Minos, husband of Pasiphae, i. 77 ; 
receives Talos from Hephaestus, 
119; gives Procris a wonderful 
dog, 173; vows to sacrifice a 
bull to Poseidon, but does not 
keep his vow, 199, 305; tells 
Hercules to catch the bull, 199; 
his sons in Paros, 203; father 
of Androgeus, 205; son of Zeus 
and Europa, 299; goes to war 
with his brother Sarpedon, 301; 


passes laws in Crete, 303; 
marries Pasiphae, 303; his 
children, 303; claims the kingdom 
of Crete, 303; shuts up the 
Minotaur in the Labyrinth, 305 ; 
recovers his son Glaucus from the 
dead by means of the diviner 
Polyidus, 311, 813; father of 
Glaucus, ii. 19; receives and 
seduces Procris, 105; his loose 
life, 105 ; bewitched by Pasiphae, 
105; gives Procris a dog and a 
dart, 105; father of Androgeus, 
115; sacrifices to the Graces in 
Paros, 117; attacks Athens, 117 ; 
captures Megara, and drowns 
Scylla, daughter of king Nisus, 
117; prays to Zeus for vengeance 
on Athens, 119; orders the 
Athenians to send seven youths 
and seven maidens to be devoured 
by the Minotaur, 119; father of 
Ariadne, 135 ; shuts up Daedalus 
in the Labyrinth, 139; pursues 
him to Sicily, detects him, and 
demands his surrender by 
Cocalus, 141; undone by the 
daughters of Cocalus, 143 
Minotaur, а bull-headed man, off- 
spring of Pasiphae and а bull, 
1. 305 ; shut up in the Labyrinth, 
305, 307; Athenians send seven 
youths and seven damsels every 
year to be devoured by the, 
ii, 119, 123; confined in the 
Labyrinth, 119, 121; "Theseus 
sent against the, 135; killed 
by Theseus, 137 
Minyans of Orchomenus receive 
tribute from Thebes, i. 179, 181 ; 
are forced by Hercules to pay 
E P 181 M 
nyas, father of Clymene, grand- 
father of Atalanta, i. 399 
Mnemosyne, a Titanid, і. 5; mother 
of the Muses by Zeus, 17 
Mnesileus, son of Pollux, ii. 81 
Mnesimache, daughter of Dexa- 
. menus, wooed by а centaur, 
rescued by Hercules, i. 107 
Mnestra, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Aegius, 1. 141 
Molebus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 
Molione, wife of Actor, mother of 
the Molionides, i. 249 
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Molionides, the, slain by Hercules, 
i. 249, See Burytus 

Molorchus, a day-labourer, enter- 
tains Hercules, i. 185, 187 

Molossia, Neoptolemus founds a 
city in, ii, 251 

Мын breed of hounds, i. 

Molossians conquered by Neopto- 
lemus, ii. 251 

Molossus, son of Neoptolemus by 
Andromache, ii. 251 

Molus, bastard son of Deucalion, 

Molus, son of Ares, i. 63 

Moly, à drug used by Ulysses as an 
antidote to Circe's enchantments, 
ii. 289 

Moon, daughter of Hyperion, i. 18; 
forbidden to shine, 45; loves 
Endymion, 61 

Mopsus, а diviner, son of Apollo 
and Manto, a Calchas in & 
trial of. skill, 243, 245; slain 
by e тя son of Alc- 
maeon, in single combat, 265 

мош в sister, marriage with а, 
ii. 

Muses, the, daughters of Zeus 07 
Memory (Mnemosyne), i. 
vanquish Thamyris in a cul 
contest and blind him, 21; the 
Sphinx learns a riddle 'irom the, 
347; Melpomene, one of the, 
ii. 291 

Mycenae, fortified by Perseus, 
i. 163; Electryon king of, 167; 
Eurystheus king of, 167; throne 
of, seized by Sthenelus, 171; 
Hercules brings the Nemean lion 
to, 187; Copreus is purified at, 
187; Menelaus comes to Aga- 
memnon at, ii. 177 ; Agamemnon 
and Cassandra murdered at, 
269; Clytaemnestra and Aegis- 
thus murdered at, 271; Orestes 
returns to, 277; Menelaus comes 
to port in, 279° 

Mycenaeans, Io tethered to a 
tree in the grove of the, i. 133 ; 
commanded by an oracle to 
choose a Pelopid for king, ii. 165 ; 
Agamemnon king of the, 171; 
rud muster for the Trojan war, 
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Myconos, island, the Locrian Ajax 
buried in, ii. 247 

Mygdalion, the son of, commands 
а ship sent by Cinyras, ii. 179 

Mygdou, king of the Bebryces, 
slain by Hercules, i. 205 

Mylius, son ot Priam, ii. 49 

Mynes, father of Pedias, ii. 89 

Myrmidon, father of Antiphus and 
Actor by Pisidice, i. 57 

Myrmidons, their muster for the 
'Trojan War, ii. 185; land with 
Achilles, 201 

Myrrh- е; Adonis born from a, 
ii. 8 

Myrtilus, son of Hermes, charioteer 
of Oenomaus, in love with 
Hippodamia, ii. 161; causes the 
death of his master in the chariot- 
race, 161; tries to rape Hippo- 
damia, and is drowned by Pelops, 
163 ; in dying curses the house 
of Pelops, 103 

Mn Sea, called after Myrtilus, 
ii 

Mysia, the Argonauts in, 1. 101; 


Hercules in, 205; ‘Teuthras, 
prince of, 397; Auge and 
Telephus in, 397; ravaged by 


the Greek army against Troy, 
ii. 187; allied with Troy, 205 
Mysians, force of, brought by 
Eurypylus to Troy, ii. 227 ` 
Mysteries, of Dionysus invented 
by Orpheus, i. 19; of Eleusis, 
Hercules initiated in ш the, 233 


Naiad nymph, mother of Aetolus, 
i. 61; wife of Magnes, 81; nymph, 
ii. 95; nymphs, 11, 21,23; nymph, 
mother of the sons of Thyestes, 
167 

Nastes, son of Nomion, a Carian 
leader, ii. 205 

N aubolus, father of Iphitus, i. 97 

Naucrate, mother of Icarus by 
Daedalus, ii. 139 

Naupactica, the author of, on the 
resurrection of Hippolytus, ii. 17, 


19 
Naupactus, in Locris, orlgin of the 


name, ships built by ‘Temenus 
at, i. 287 
Nauplius, son of Poseidon by 
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Amymone, a wrecker, i. 143, 
145; his sons by Clymene, or 
Philyra, or Hesione 145; 
receives Auge to sell into 
a foreign land, 257; gives Auge 
to  Teuthras, 257; receives 
Aerope and Clymene to sell into 


foreign lands, 309; marries 
Clymene, 309; father of Oeax 
and Palamedes, 309; receives 


Auge to put her to death, 397 ; 
gives her to Teuthras, 397; 
father of Palamedes, ii. 177, 249; 
demands satisfaction for the 
death of Palamedes, 249; con- 
trives that the Greek wives 
should be unfaithful, 249 ; kindles 
false lights on Mount Caphereus 
and lures the Greeks on the 
breakers, 247, 249 

Nauprestides, name given to the 
daughters of Laomedon, ii. 263 

Nausicaa, daughter of Alcinous, 
king of the Phaeacians, brings 
Ulysses to her father, ii. 295 

Nausimedon, son of Nauplius, i. 145 

Nausithoe, a Nereid, i. 15 

Navaethus, river of Italy, reason 
for the name, fi. 261, 263 

Naxos, island, the Aloads in, i. 61; 
Dionysus ferried to, 331; Theseus 
and Ariadne in, ii. 137 

Neaera, daughter of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Neaera, daughter of Pereus, 
of Aleus, i. 397 

Neaera, wile o a mon, mother of 
Evadne, i. 

Nebrophonus, p of Jason by 
Hyp'ipyle, і. 99 

Necklace made by Hephaestus and 
given to Harmonia at marriage, 
i. 317; taken by Polynices to 
Argos, 351, 352; given by 
Polynices to Eripliyle as a bribe, 
355; given by Alcinaeon to his 
wife Arsinoe, 383; coveted by 
Callirrhoe, 385; dedicated at 
Delphi, 385, 387 

Neleus, son of Poscidon by Tyro, 
twin brother of Pelias, i. 83; 
exposed by his mother, 83 ; 
quarrels with his brother, is 
banished and goes to Messene, 
85; founds Pylus, 85; father 


wife 
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of Nestor, etc., 85, ii. 183; 
refuses to purify Hercules, i. 239; 
slain with his sons by Hercules, 


Nelo, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Menemachus, i. 141 

Nemea, Lycurgus at, i. 91; 
Hercules cuts himself a club at, 
183; the lion at, killed by 
Hercules, 187 ; the Seven against 
Thebes at, 357, 359 

Nemean games celebrated by the 
Seven against Thebes in honour 
of Opheltes (Archemorus), i. 359 

Nemesis, turned into а goose, 
consorts with Zeus, turned into 
a swan, ii. 25; lays an egg, out 
of which Helen is hatched, 25 

Neomeris, a Nereid, i. 15 

Neoptolemus, son of Achilles by 
Deidamia,formerly called Pyrrhus, 
ii. 75; tetched from Scyros to 
‘Troy by Ulysses and Phoenix, 
225; slays many Trojans, 225, 
227 : kills Telephus, 227 ; slays 
Priam, 237; is awarded Andro- 
mache, 241 ; persuaded by Thetis 
to wait at Troy, 247, and 
at Tenedos, 251; sets out with 
Helenus by land for the country 
of the Molossians, 251; buries 
Phoenix, 251; conquers the 
Molossians and reigns as king, 
251; gets а son Molossus by 
Andromache, 251; gives Helenus 
his mother ' Deidamia to wife, 
251; succeeds to his father's 
kingdom, 251, 253; carries otf 
Hermione, wife of Orestes, 253 ; 
slain by Orestes or by Machaereus 
at Delphi, 253, 255 ; said to have 
rifled and fired the temple in 
revenge for the death of his 
father, 255; condemns Ulysses 
to exile, 305, 307 

Nep son of Minos, in Paros, 

203, 303 

Жеш wife of Athamas, mother 
of Phrixus and Helle, i. 75; 
rescues Phrixus from the altar 
and gives him and Helle a ram 
with a golden fleece, 75 

Nephus, son of Hercules by 
Praxithea, i. 275 

Nereids, otf spring of Nereus and 
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Doris, i. 15; help to steer the 
Argo, 115; angry with Cassiepea 
for vying with them in beauty, 
159; Thetis after her marriage 
with Peleus departs to the, ii. 71 

Nereus, son of Sea (Pontus) and 

arth, i. 13, 153 his offspring, 

by Doris, 15; after turning into 
many shapes, reveals to Hercules 
the place of the Hesperides, 223; 
father of ‘Thetis, 327 

Nesaea, a Nereid, i. 15 

Nessus, а centaur, flees from 
Hercules to the river Evenus, i. 
193 ; ferries passengers across the 
river Evenus, 261; tries to violate 
Deianira and gives her his 
poisoned blood to be a love- 
charm, 261; killed by Her- 
cules, 261; his blood smeared 
by Deianira on a tunic, 269 

Nestor, son of Neleus, i. 85, 251; 
brought up among the Gerenians, 
85, 251; marries Anaxibia, 85; 
father of Antilochus, ii. 27 ; son 
of Neleus and Chloris, leader of 
the Pylians against Troy, 183; 
has @ prosperous voyage from 
Troy, 243 

Nice, daughter of 'Thespius, mother 
of Nicodromus by Hercules, i. 273 

Nicippe, daughter of Pelops, wife 
of Sthenelus, i. 167 

Nicippe, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of  Antimachus by 
Hercules, i. 275 

Nicodromus, son of Hercules by 
Nice, i. 273 

Nicomachus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 207 

Nicostratus, son of Menelaus and 
Helen, ii. 29 

Nicothoe, a Harpy, i. 105 

Nightingale, Procne turned into a, 
ii. 101 

Nile, Epaphus born beside the, 
і. 135; father of Memphis, 135, 
_and of Anchinoe, 135 

Nine days and nights, duration of 
Deucalion’s tlood, i, 55 

N a days' feast given by Oeneus 
1. 07 

Nine Roads, in Thrace, ii. 263 

Nine years old, the Aloads, i. 59 

Niobe, daughter of Phoroneus, 
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mother of Argus and Pelasgus 
by Zeus, i. 129, 181 
Niobe, daughter of Tantalus, wife 
of Amphion, i. 341; her sons 
and daughters, 341, 343; boasts 
herself happier than Latona, 
341; her children shot down 
by Artemis and Apollo, 343; 
goes to her father at Sipylus 
and is turned to stone, 343 
Nireus, son of Charopus, leader of 
the Symaeans against Troy, 
ii. 183, 185 
Nireus, son of Poseidon, i. 59 
Nisas, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 
Nissaeus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 
Nisus, son of Pandion, ii. 118; king 
of Megara, his purple hair, 
117; perishes by the treachery 
of his daughter Scylla, 117 
Nisyrum, part of the island of Cos 
broken off by Poseidon, i. 47 
Nobody, Ulysses deceives Poly- 
phemus by calling himself, ii. 283 
Nomion, father of Nastes and 
Amphimachus, ii. 205 
Notium, Calchas buried at, ii. 245 
Nycteis, daughter of Nycteus, wife 
of Polydorus, king of ‘Thebes, 
i. 335; mother of Labdacus, 335 
Nycteus, father of Callisto, ac- 
cording to Asius, i. 395 


Nycteus, son of Chthonius, father 


of Nycteis, i. 335; brother of 
Lycus, 325 ; banished for murder, 
settles at Hyria, 335; comes to 
Thebes, 337; threatens his 
daughter Antiope, and kills 
himself, 337; father of Callisto, 
according to Asius, 395 

Nycteus, son of Hyrieus by a 
nymph Clonia, father ої 
Antiope, il. 5 

Nyctimus, youngest son of Lycaon, 
i. 389; alone of the sons 
of Lycaon saved by Earth, 395, 
305; succeeds to the kingdom 
(of Arcadia), 395; in his reign 
the flood ot Deucalion, 395 

Nymphs, feed infant Zeus, i. 13; 
ravish Hylas, 101; give Perseus 
winged sandals, the kibisis, and 
the cap of Hades, 157; receive 
them back from Hermes, 161; 
daughters of Zeus and Themis, 
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reveal Nereus to Hercules, 223 ; 
at Nysa receive Dionysus, 321 ; 
changed by Zeus into Ше 
Hyades, 321; Callisto one of 
the, according to Hesiod, 395 

Nysa, mountain, Typhon at, i. 51; 
in — the nymphs and Dionysus 
at, 321 


Oak, the Golden Fleece nailed to 
an, i. 77, 95; lair of serpents in 
20: 87; sacred, 89; of Dodona, 


9 

Oaths by the Styx, i. 13 

co in Boeotia, Alcmena at, 

Ocean, a Titan, son of Sky and 

А 5; father of Metis, 

9; offspring of, 11, 13; father 
of Eurynome, 17 ; father of Trip- 
tolemus, according to Phere- 
cydes, 39; father of Idyia, 111; 
father of Inachus and of Melia, 
129; father of Callirrhoe, 211; 
father of Meliboea, 389; father 
ot Pleione, ii. 3; father of 
Asopus, 51 

Ocean, Pelops goes to the, її. 163; 
Ulysses wanders about the, 279, 
2851, 259 

Oceanids, offspring of Ocean and 
Tethys, i. 11 

Ocypete, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Lampus, i. 143 

Ocypete, Ocythoe, or Ocypode, & 
Harpy, 1. 15, 105 

Ocytus, father of Guneus, ii. 185 

Odius, son of Mecisteus, leader of 
the Alizones, ii. 205 

Oeagrus, father of Linus by the 
Muse Calliope, i. 17; father of 
Orpheus, 97 

Oeax, son of Nauplius, 1. 145, 309 

Oebalus, according to some, son of 
Perieres, father of "lyndareus, 
Hippocoon, and Icarius, ii. 21; 
father of Arene, ii. 13 

Oechalia, Hercules at, i. 237, 239; 
captured by Hercules, 265, 267 

Oedipus, son of Laius and Jocasta 
(or Epicasta), exposed on Cith- 
aeron, adopted by Periboea, 
queen of Corinth, i. 845; in- 
quires of the oracle at Delphi 


concerning his parentage, 345; 
kills his father unwittingly, 3465, 
347; reads the riddle of the 
Sphinx, 347, 349 ; succeeds to the 
kingdom of Thebes and marries 
his mother, 349; his children 
(Eteocles, Polynices, Ismene, 
Antigone) by Jocasta or by 
Eurygania, 349; banished from 
Thebes, 351; kindly received 
by Theseus, dies at Colonus in 
у 351; father of Polynices, 


Oeleus, See Oileus. 

Oeme, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Árbelus, i. 143 

Oeneus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Podarce, i. 141 

Oeneus, son of Porthaon, king of 
Calydon, i. 03; receives vine- 
plant from Dionysus, 65 ; marries 
Althaea, 65; father of Meleager, 
65; slays his son Toxeus, 65; 
in sacrificing the first-fruits to 
the gods he forgets Artemis, 65, 
67; she sends against him the 
Calydonian boar, 67; he marries 
Periboea, 71; father of Tydeus, 
71; deposed and killed by the 
sons of Agrius, 73 (where for 
Thestius read Agrius); feasts 
with Hercules, 259; father of 
Deianira, 275; at Calydon, Alc- 
maeon goes to, 383; the Aetolian, 
receives the infant Agamemnon 
and Menelaus, ii. 169, 171 

Oeno, daughter of Anius, one of 
the Wiue-growers, ii. 179, 181 

Oenoe, in Argolis, Oeneus buried 
at, i. 73; Cerynitian hind at, 191 

Oenomaus, father of Hippodamia, 
і. 155; husband of Sterope, ii. 5; 
king of Pisa, offers the hand of 
his daughter Hippodamia to the 
victor in a chariot-race, 157, 
161; cuts off the heads of un- 
successful suitors, 161; dragged 
to death by his horses or killed 
by Pelops, 161 

Oenone, daughter of river Cebren, 
wife of Alexander (Paris), ii. 51; 
learns art of prophecy from Rhea, 
51; warns Paris not to fetch 
Helen, 51; refuses to heal his 
wound, 51; hangs herself, 51 
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Oenone, old name of island of 
Aegina, ii. 53 

Oenopion, father of Merope, blinds 
Orion, and is hidden from Orion 
by Poseidon in an underground 
house, i. 33 

Oenopion, son of Dionysus by 
Ariadne, ii. 137 

Oestrobles, son of Hercules, by 
Hesychia, i. 275 

Oeta, Mount, Hercules burnt on, 
i. 269, 271 

Ogygia, daughter of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Ogygia, the island of Calypso, 

lysses in, ii. 295 

Ogygian gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Oicles, father of Amphiaraus, i. 67, 
97, 353, 357; killed at Ilium, 
245; in Arcadia, Alcmaeon repairs 
to, 383 

Oileus, father of the Locrian Ajax, 


, 

Olenias, brother of Tydeus, mur- 
dered by him, i. 73 

Olenus, in Achaia, sack of, i. 71; 
Hercules goes to Dexamenus «at 


19 
Olive, bond of, chosen by Hercules, 
і. 229 


Olive-tree, planted by Athena iu 
the Pandrosium at Athens, i. 79, 
81; Io tethered to, 133 

Olizonians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 185 

шерш; suitor of Penelope, 


Olympian games celebrated by 
Hercules, i. 249 

Olympus, Hera hung by Zeus from, 
i. 23, 247; Mount, Ossa piled 
on, 59; the mares of Diomedes 
destroyed by wolves at, 203 

Olympus, son of Hercules by 
Euboea, 1. 273 

Olympusa, daughter of Thespius, 
wirds of Halocratesby Hercules, 
. 27 

ош; one of Actaeon's dogs, 
i. 4 

Omphale, mistress of Hercules, 
i. 101; daughter of Iardanus 
(Iardanes), queen of Lydia, buys 
Hercules as a slave, 241; his ser- 
vitude with her, 241, 243, 245; 
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m of Agelaus by Hercules, 


Oncaidian gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Onchestus, precinct of Poseidon at, 
i. 179; Megareus at, ii. 117 

Onchestus, son of Agrius, escapes 
пош Diomedes to Peloponnese, 
(b 

Onesippus, son of 
Chryseis, i. 273 

Onites, son of Hercules, i. 275 

Opheltes, called Archemorus, son 
of Lycurgus, i. 91; child of Lycur- 
gus and Eurydice, nursed by 
Hypsipyle, 357; killed by a ser- 
pent, 359; called Archemorus, 
359; Nemean games celebrated 
in his honour, 359 

Opis, а Hyperborean maiden, i. 33 

Opus, in Locris, Abderus а native 
of, i. 201; Patroclus at, ii. 77 

Oracle at Delphi, i. 27; as to the 
destruction of the giants, 43; 
commanding that Athamas 
Should sacrifice his son Phrixus 
as a remedy for dearth, 75; that 
Athamas should dwell among 
wild beasts, 77; that Pelias 
should beware of the man with 
one sandal, 95; about the Argo, 
97; about the son who would kill 
his father, 153 ; as to the sale of 
Hercules, 241; as to the return of 
the Heraclids, 233, 285; about 
the Three-Eyed One, 287, 289; 
about the foundation of Thebes, 
313, 315; that barrenness of land 
will be cured by putting the 
king to death, 329; that a father 
should die by the hand of one 
of his children, 307; that a 
father should be killed by his 
son, 343, 345; that Alcmaeon 
should depart to Achelous, 383; 
as to the foundation of Ilium, ii. 
37, 39; that Aeucus should pray 
for Greece, 55; that Oenomaus 
must die by him who should 
marry his daughter, 159; that the 
Mycenaeans should choose a Pelo- 
pid for king, 165; that Thyestes 
should beget & son on his own 
daughter, 169; about the settle- 
ment of а city, 265; about the 
propitiation of Athena at Ilium, 


Hercules by 
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267; given to Orestes, 271, 278; 
&bout the image of Tauropolus, 
277. See Delphi 
Oracles given by Themis, i. 27; re- 
cited by a soothsayer, 287; which 
protected Troy, ii. 223 
Orchomenians, their muster for 
the Trojan war, ii. 183 
Orchomenus, father of Elare, i. 27 
Orchomenus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Orchomenus, son of Thyestes, 
murdered by Atreus, ii. 167 
Orchomenus, the Minyans of, i. 179 
Order, daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, i. 15 
Orestes, son of Achelous by Peri- 
mede, i. 57 
Orestes (son of Agamemnon), 
father of Tisamenus, i. 283, 255, 
289; goes mad, ii. 253; robbed 
of his wife Hermione by Neo- 
ptolemus, 253 ; slays Neoptolemus 
at Delphi, 253, 255; saved by 
Electra and brought up by 
Strophius, 271; allowed by the 
god at Delphi to avenge his 
father's murder, kills Clytaem- 
nestra and Aegisthus, 271; 
pursued by the Furies, he goes 
to Athens and is tried and 
acquitted in the Areopagus, 271 ; 
goes to the land of the Taurians, 
finds his sister, and flees with 
her, carrying the wooden image 
of Tauropolus, 273, 275; driven 
by а storm to Rhodes, dedicates 
the image (of Tauropolus), 277 ; 
comes to Mycenae, 277; gives 
his sister Electra to Pylades in 
marriage, 277 ; marries Hermione 
or Erigone, 277; father of 
Tisamenus, 277; killed by a 
snake at Oresteum, 277 
Ore:teum, in Arcadia, Orestes 
killed by snake-bite at, ii. 277 
Oria, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Laomenes by Hercules, i. 273 
Orion, a giant, earth-born, or а son 
of Poseidon and Euryale, i. 81; 
can stride across the sea, 31; woos 
Merope, 33; blinded by Oeno- 
pion, 33; healed by the sun's 
rays, 33; loved by Dawn and 
carried off to Delos, 33; slain 
by Artemis in Delos, 31, 33 


Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, 
carried off by Boreas, ii. 103, 
o ; mother of Zetes and Calais, 

ә 

Ormenians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 185 

Ormenium, combat of Hercules 
with Amyntor at, i. 265 

Ormenius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Ormenus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Orpheus, son of Oeagrus or Apollo 
and Calliope, i. 17; tries to bring 
up his dead wife Eurydice from 
Hades, 17, 19; his music, 17; 
invents mysteries of Dionysus, 
19; torn to pieces by the 
Maenads, 19; buried in Pieria, 
19; in the Argo, 97; restrains 
the Argonauts at the Sirens, 115; 
brother of Linus, 177 

Orphies on the resurrection of 
Hymenaeus, ii. 19 

Orsedice, daughter of  Cinyras, 
incurs the wrath of Aphrodite, 
dies in Egypt, ii. 85 

Orseis, a nymph, wite of Hellen, 


i. 57 

Orthaea, daughter of Hyacinth, 
slaughtered with her sisters by 
the Athenians on the grave of 
Geraestus, ii. 119 

Orthus, watch-dog of Geryon, 
offspring of Typhon and Echidna, 
i. 211 

Ossa piled on Olympus, i. 59 

Otrere, mother of Penthesilea by 
Ares, li. 211 

Otreus, father of Placia, fi. 43 

Otus апа Ephialtes, sons of 
Poseidon, fight against the gods, 
i. 59; put Ares in bonds, 59; 
kill each other, 61; Otus woos 
Artemis, 59. Compare Aloads 

Oxylus, son of Andraemon, banished 
for homicide, taken as guide by 
the Heraclids, i. 289 

Oxylus, sou of Ares by Protogonia, 
i. 61 


Oxyporus, son of Cinyras by Me- 
thar me, ii. 85 


Paeonians, Trojan allies, ii. 205 
Palaemon, a sea-god, i. 321. See 
Melicertes 
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Palaemon, son of Hephaestus or 
Aetolus, in the Argo, i. 97 

Palaemon, son of Hercules by 
Autonoe, i. 277 

Palamedes, son of Nauplius by 
Clymene, i. 145, 309 ; detects the 
feigned madness of Ulysses, ii. 
177; stoned asa traitor at Troy 
through the  machinations of 
Ulysses, 179, 249 

Palladium granted by Zeus to 
llus, ii. 39; story of its origin, 
41; temple built for it, 43; 
Troy not to be taken while the 
Palladium was within the walls, 
225; stolen from Troy by 
Ulysses, 227 

Pallas, а giant, flayed by Athena, 

45; his skin used by her to 

shield her body in the fight, 45, 47 

Pallas, daughter of Triton, wounded 
by Athena, ii. 41; her image the 
Palladium, 41 

Pallas, son 'of Crius and Eury- 
bia, i. 13; father of Victory, 
Dominion, Emulation, and Vio- 
lence, 13 

Pallas, son of Lycaon, 1. 389 

Pallas, son of Pandion, il. 113; 
w fifty sons killed by Theseus, 


Pallene, giants born at, i. 43 

Pammon, son of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 49 

Pamphylus, son of Aegimius, ally of 
the Heraclids, slain in battle 
with the Peloponnesians, i, 289 

Pan, son of Zeus and Hybris, i. 27 ; 
said to have been borne by 
Penelope to Hermes, ii. 305 

Panathenaea, instituted by Erich- 
thonius, ii. 93 

Panathenian festival celebrated by 
Aegeus, ii. 115 

Pandarus, son of Lycaon, a Trojan 
ally, ii. 205 ; breaks the truce, 207 

Pandion, son of Cecrops, king of 
Athens, il. 111; expelled by 
the sons of Metion, 113; goes 
to Megara, marries the " king's 
daughter, and becomes king “ot 
Megara, 113; father of Aegeus, 
Pallas, Nisus, and Lycus, 113; 
his sons march against Athens 
and expel the Metionids, 113 
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Pandion, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Callidice, i. 143 

Pandion, son of Erichthonius by 
Praxithea. king of Athens, ii. 93, 
95; in his time Demeter and 
Dionysus come to Attica, 04, 97 ; 
marries his mother's sister, 99; 
father of Procne and Philomela, 
09; at war with Labdacus, calla 
in ' the help of Tereus, 99; 
gives Procne in marriage to 
Tereus, 99; succeeded by his 
sons Erechtheus and Butes, 101 

Pandion, son of Phineus by 'С1ео- 
petra, blinded by his father, ii. 
0 


Pandora, first woman fashioned 
by the gods, i. 53; wife of 
Epimetheus, mother of Pyrrha, 53 

Pandorus, son of Erechtheus, ii. 103 

Pandrosium, olive-tree of Athena 
shown in the, ii. 70 

Pandrosus, daughter of Cecrops by 
Agraulus, ii. 81; receives Erich- 
thonius in а chest from Athena, 
91; her sisters open the chest, 
see а serpent, and throw them- 
selves from the Acropolis, 91 

Pangaeum, Mount, King Lycurgus 
put to death at, i. 331 

Panope, а Nereid, i. 15 

Panope, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of qo rene рраз by Her- 
cules, i, 273 

Panopeus joins Amphitryon in his 
expedition against the Taphians, 
i. 173 

Panyasis on Triptolemus, i. 39; 
on the resurrection of Tyndareus, 
ii. 19; on Adonis, 85, 87 

Paphlagonians, Trojan allies, ii. 205 

Paphos, in Cyprus, founded by 
Cinyras, ii. 83, 85 

Paralus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Paria, a nymph, a concubine of 
Minos, i. 303 

Paris, second son of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 45, 47; exposed on 
Mount таа, 47 ; suckled by а 
bear, 47; afterwards surnamed 
Alexander, 47. See Alexander 

ка Mount, Deucalion on, 


i. 
Paros, island, the sons of Minos in, 
i. 203, 205; Hercules lands in, 
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kills some of the sons of Minos, 
and takes hostages of the rest, 
203, 205 ; Minos sacrifices to the 
Graces in, ii. 117 

Parthenius, "Mount, infant Telephus 
exposed on, i. 255, 397 

Parthenopaeus, son of Melanion or 
of Ares by Atalanta, one of the 
Seven against Thebes, i. 357, 403; 
one of the victors in the Nemean 
games, 359; stationed at the 
Electran gate of Thebes, 361; 
slain by Amphidocus or by Peri- 
clymenus, 369; father of Pro- 
machus, 379 

Parthenopaeus, son of Talaus, father 
of Promachus, i. 91 


Parthenope, daughter of Stym- 
phalus, i. 277 
Pasiphae, sister of Aeetes, wife of 


Minos, i. 77; daughter of the 
Sun, married by Minos, 303; be- 
witches Minos, ii. 105; loves 
the bull, with the complicity of 
Daedalus, 123 

Patro, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Archemachus by Hercules, i. 

273 

Patroclus, son_ of 
Pyrippe, i. 275 

Patroclus, son of Menoetius, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 29 ; kills Clitonymus 
aud takes refuge in the house of 
Peleus, accompanies Achilles to 
Troy, 75, 77; sent by Achilles 
to fight the Trojans, killed by 
Hector, 200; games celebrated 
iu his honour, 211 ; buried with 
Achilles in the White Isle, 217 

Peace, daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, i. 15 

Pebbles, divination by, ii. 11 

Pedias, daughter of Mynes, wife of 
Cranaus, ii. 89 

Pegasus, winged steed, offspring of 
Medusa and Poseidon, bears 
Bellerophon aloft while 'he kills 
the Chimera, i. 151, 153; springs 
from the Gorgon's truuk, 159 

Pelagon, son of Asopus by Metope, 


ii. 51 
Pelagon, site of Thebes indicated by 
a cow from the herds of, i. 315 
Pelasgian land (Thessaly), Acrisius 
departs to the, i. 
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POMMES harass the  Doliones, 
i. 101; early inhabitants of 
Peloponnese, 131; the country 
of, called Thessaly, ii. 257, 259 

Pelasgiotis, old name of Pelo- 
ponnese, ii. 163 

Pelasgus, father of Hippothous, 
ii. 205 

Pelasgus, son of Zeus and Niobe, 
or, according to Hesiod, a son 

. of the soil, i, 129, 131, 389; 
father of Lycaon 389 

Pelegon, son ot the river Axius, 
ii. 209 

Peleus, son of Aeacus by Endeis, ii. 
53; hunts the Calydonian boar, 
i. 67, 69; in the Argo, 97; wrestles 
with Atalanta, 399, 401, il. 63; 
plots the death of his brother 
Phocus, 57 ; expelled from Aegina, 
57; flees to Eurytion in Phthia 
and gets his daughter Antigone 
to wife, 61; kills Eurytion acci- 
dentally and flees to Acastus at 
Ioleus, 63; is purified by Acastus, 
63; falsely accused by Astydamia, 
wife of Acastus, 63, 65; deserted 
by Acastus, caught by centaurs, 
rescued by Chiron, 65; marries 
Thetis, 67; father of Achilles, 
1855; prevents Thetis from 
rendering Achilles immortal, 69, 
71; takes Achilles to Chiron, 71; 
lays waste Iolcus and kills Asty- 
damia, 73; brings Phoenix to 
Chiron, 75; makes him king of 
the Dolopians, 75; father of 
Polymele, 77; Patroclus takes 
refuge in the house of, 77; ex- 
pelled from Phthia by the sons 
of Acastus, his death, 251 

Pelian spear of Achilles, ii. 189 

Pelias, son of Poseidon by Tyro, 
twin brother of Neleus, i. 83; 
kills his stepmother Sidero, 83, 
85; quarrels with his brother, 85; 
dwells in Thessaly, 85; father 
of Acastus, Alcestes, etc., 85, 
93, 97; does not honour Hera, 
85, 95; king of Iolcus after 
Cretheus, 95; sends Jason to 
fetch the Golden Fleece, 95; 
makes away with Aeson and his 
son, 121; murdered by his 
daughters at the instigation of 
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Medea, 121; games held in 
honour of, 399, ii. 63 

Pelion, Mount, piled on Ossa, i. 59; 
the hunt of Acastus апа Peleus 
on, ii. 65; Peleus and Thetis 
married on, 67 

Pellas, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Pellene, near the plain of Canas- 
trum, the people of Protesilaus 
settle at, ii. 261 

Pelopia, daughter of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Pelopia, daughter of Pelias, i. 85 

кор mother of Cycnus by Ares, 
1. 1 

Pelopid, Mycenaeans ordered by 
oracle to choose a Pelopid for 
their king, ii. 165 

Peloponnese, not flooded in Deu- 
calion’s time, i. 55; assigned to 
Xuthus, 57, 73; river Harpys in, 
105; formerly called Apia, 129 ; 
inhabited by Pelasgians, 131; 
traversed by the mad daughters 
of Proetus, 147; conquered by 
the Heraclids, 281; return of 
the Heraclids to, 283 ; evacuated 
by the Heraclids, 283; finally 
conquered by them, 289; the 
exiled Laius lives in, 339 ; Pylas 
retires from Megara to, ii. 113; 
(Peloponnesus) conquered by 
оз and named after himself, 


Peloponnesians, ruled by Tisa- 
menus, i. 253, 285; defeat the 
Heraclids, 285 

Pelops, father of Astydamia and 
Lysidice,i. 165 ; father of Nicippe, 
167; father of Atreus and Thy- 
estes, 171; father of Copreus, 
187; altar of, founded by Her- 
cules at Olympia, 251 ; receives 
the exiled Laius, 339; father of 
Chrysippus, 339; treacherously 
murders  Stymphalus, thereby 
bringing infertility on Greece, ii. 
55; father of Alcathus, 61; 
father of Pittheus, 115; father 
of Sciron, 129; boiled and 
brought to life again, 157; 
receives a winged chariot from 
Poseidon, 157; loved by Hippo- 
damia, wins her in the chariot- 
race, 161; throws  Myrtilus 
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into the sea, 163; cleansed by 
Hephaestus, 163; succeeds to 
the kingdom of Oenomaus in 
Pisa, 163; conquers the Pelo- 
ponnese, 163; his sons Pittheus, 
Atreus, and  Thyestes, 163; 
]lium not to be taken without 
the bones of, 223, 225 

Pelorus, one of the five Sparti who 
survived, i. 317 

Peneleos, son of Hippalcimus, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27 

Peneleus, воп of Hippalmus, in the 
Argo, 1. 97 

Penelope, daughter of Icarius, wife 
of Ulysses, ii. 23; her father 
asked to give her to Ulysses, 29 ; 
mother of 'Telemachus, 177 ; the 
suitors of, 207, 209 ; she deceives 
them by undoing her web, 299; 
delivers to them the bow of 
Ulysses, 301; bears Poliporthes 
to Ulysses, 303; conveyed by 
Telegonus to Circe, 305 ; married 
to Telegonus, 305 ; sent with him 
to the Islands of the Blest, 305 ; 
said by some to have been 
seduced by the suitors and sent 
away or killed by Ulysses, 305 ; 
said to have borne Pan to Hermes 
in Mantinea, 305 

Peneus, river, diverted by Hercules 
into the cattle-yard of Augeas. 
i. 195, 197 

Pentathlum, Perseus engages in the, 
i. 163 

Penthesilia, an Amazon, daughter 
of Ares and Otrere, kills Hippo- 
lyte and is purified by Priam, 
ii. 211; killed by Achilles, 211 

Pentheus, king of Thebes, son of 
Echion and Agave, tries to stop 
the Bacchic orgies, i. 331; is 
torn to pieces by his mother, 331 

Peparethus, son of Dionysus by 
Ariadne, ii. 137 

керше; daughter of Phorcus, 

15 


Perdix, sister of Daedalus, mother 
of Talos, ii. 121 

Pereus, son of Elatus by Laodice, 
father of Neaera, i. 397 

Pergamum fortified by Apollo and 
Poseidon, i. 207 

Periallus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 209 
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Periboea, à Naiad nymph, wife of 
Icarius, ii. 23 

Periboea, daughter of Alcathus, 
wife of Telamon, 1i. 61 

Periboea, daughter of Hipponous, 
wife of Oeneus, i. 71; sent away 


by her father, 71; mother of 
Tydeus, 71 
Periboea, maiden sent by the 


Locrians to propitiate Athena at 
llium, ii. 207 

Periboea, wife of Polybus, king of 
Corinth, receives and adopts 
Oedipus, 1. 345 

Periclymenus, son of Poseidon, 
slays Parthenopaeus, i. 369; 
unable to wound Amphiaraus, 371 

Periclymenus, son of Neleus, re- 
ceives from Poseidon the power 
of shape-shifting, i. 85, 251; in 
the Argo, 97; killed by Hercules, 
85, 251 

Periclymenus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Perieres, charioteer of Menoeceus, 
wounds Clymenus, king of the 
Minyans, i. 179 

Perieres, son of Aeolus, i. 57 ; takes 
possession of Messene, 70 ; marries 
Gorgophone, 79, 163; father of 
Aphareus, Leucippus, Tyndareus, 
and Icarius, 79, 81; his descen- 
dants, 81 

Perieres, son of Cynortes, marries 
Gorgophone, father of Tyndareus, 
learius, Aphareus, and Leu- 
cippus, ii. 13, 21 ; father of Borus, 
62; father of Polydora, 67 

Perileos, son of Icarius by Periboea, 
ii. 23 

Perimede, daughter of Aeolus, wife 
of Achelous, i. 57 

Perimede, sister of Amphitryon, 
married to Licymnius, i. 171 

Perimedes, son of  Eurystheus, 
slain by the Athenians, i. 277 


Perimedes, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 
Periopis, daughter of  Pheres, 


mother of Patroclus, according 
to some, ii. 77 

Periphas, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Actaea, i. 141 

Periphas (not Periphus) suitor of 
Penelope, ii. 299 


Periphetes, son of Hephaestus, 
called the Clubman, killed by 
Theseus in Epidaurus, ii. 123 

Рецригоп, suitor of Penelope, 


Peristhenes, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Electra, i. 141 

Pero, daughter of  Neleus by 
Chloris, i. 85; wooed by Bias, 
87 ; her son Talaus, 91 

Pero, mother of Asopus by Posei- 
don, ii. 51 

Perse, wife of the Sun, mother of 
Circe and Aeetes, ii. 287 

Perseis, wife of the Sun, mother of 
Aeetes and Pasiphae, i. 77, 303 

Persephone, daughter of Zeus and 
Styx, i. 17 ; carried off by Pluto 
35; compelled to remain a thir 
of the year with Pluto and the 
rest with the gods, 41; wooed by 
Pirithous, 235; intercedes for 
Menoetes, 237; disputes with 
Aphrodite for the possession of 
Adonis, ii. 87 ; Pirithous tries to 
win, to wife, 153. See Maid, 
Maiden 

Perses, brother of Aeetes, deposes 
him and is killed by Medea, i. 125 

Perses, son of Crius and Eury- 
bia, father of Hecate, i. 13 

Perses, son of Perseus, ancestor of 
kings of Persia, i. 163 

Perseus, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Perseus, son of Zeus and Danae, 
i. 15, 155 ; cast into the sea with 
his mother, washed ashore on 
Seriphus, 155; sent by Polydectes 
to fetch the Gorgon's head, 155; 
visits the Phorcides and nymphs, 
155, 157 ; cuts off Medusa's head, 
157, 159; rescues Andromeda, 
159, 161 ; turns Phineus to stone, 
161; comes to Seriphus and turns 
Polydectes to stone, 161; gives 
back the sandals, wallet, and cap 
to Hermes, 161; gives the Gor- 
gon's head to Athena, 161; goes 
to Argos, 161; accidentally kills 
Acrisius, 162; surrenders Argos 
and reigns over Tiryns, 163; 
his children by Andromeda, 163 ; 
father of Gorgophone, i. 79, ii. 13 

Persia, kings of, descended from 
Perses, i. 163 
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uro father of Menestheus, il. 


Peucetius, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Phaea, the name of the Crommyon 
sow and of the old woman who 
bred it, ii. 129 

Phaeacians, Corcyra, the island of 
the, the Argonauts come to, 
i. 115; the Colchians settle down 
among the, 117 ; Ulysses cast up 
on the shore of the, ii. 295; 
Poseidon turns their ship to stone 
and envelops their city with a 
mountain, 297 

Phaedimus, son of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Phaedra, daughter of Minos by 
Pasiphae or Crete, і. 203, 507; 
wife of Theseus, ii. 145; loves 
Hippolytus and falsely accuses 
him to Theseus, 145; hangs 
herself, 147; intervention of 
Amazons at her marriage, 213 

Phaethon, son of Tithonus, father 
of Astynous, ii. 33 

Phalias, son cf Hercules by Ileli- 
conis, i. 275 

Phantes, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Theano, i. 141 

Phantom of Helen carried by 
Alexander (Paris) to Troy, ii. 175; 
possessed by Menelaus, 279 

Phanus, son of Dionysus, in the 
Argo, i. 97 

Pharnace, daughter of Megassares, 
wife of Sandocus, ii. 83 

Phartis, daughter of Danaus,mother 
of E urydamas, i. 141 

Phasis, river, in Colchis, arrival of 
the Argonauts at, i. 109 

Phassus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Phegeus at Psophis purifies Alc- 
maeoi and gives him his daughter 
Arsinoe to wile, i, 383; his sons 
Pronous and Agenor kill Alc- 
maeon, 385; Phegeus, his wite 
and sons killed by Alemacon's 
sons, 357 

Pheneus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Pherae, Admetus at, i. 67; in 
'Thessaly, founded by Pheres, 91 ; 
Hercules comes trom, after saving 
Alcestis, 239; Apollo serves 
Admetus as a herdsman at, ii. 21 
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Phereans, their muster for the 
‘Trojan war, ii. 185 

Phereclus builds the ships for 
Alexander (Paris), ii. 173 

Pherecydes on Orion, i. 31; on 
Triptolemus, 39; on the 
homicide of T ydeus, 73; on 
Hercules and the Argo, 101; on 
Arcus, 133; on the serpents 
killed by the infant Hercules, 
175; on the horn of Amalthea, 
257; on Thasus, 299, 301; on 
Cadmus and the Sparti, 315; 
on the necklace of Harmonia, 
317 ; on the blindness of Tiresias, 
36%; on Callisto, 295; on the 
father of Telamon, ii. 53 

Pheres, father of Admetus, i. 67, 
il. 21; son of Cretheus, i. 87; 
father of Idomene, 87; founds 
Pherae, 91; father of Admetus 
and Lycurgus, 91; father of 
Periopis, ii. 77 

Pheres, son of Jason, murdered by 
Medea or the Corinthians, i. 123, 
125 

Pheroetes, 
ii. 297 

Pherusa, a Nereid, i. 15 

Phicium, Mount, the Sphinx on, 
i. 24 

Phidippus, son of Thessalus, leader 
of the Coans against Troy, 
ii. 185; goes to Andros, settles 
in Cyprus, 259 

Philaemon, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Philamimon, father of 'hamyris by 
& uymph Argiope, i. 1 

Philocrates, on the mother of 
Patroclus, ii. 77 

Philoctetes, son of Poeas, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27; leader of the 
Olizonians against Troy, 185; 
bitten by a snake in ‘Tenedos, 
put ashore and abandoned by 
the Greeks in Lemnos, 195; 
ee by Ulysses and Diomedes, 
22; shoots Alexander, 223; 
ls to Mimas, 259; goes to 
Campania in Italy, 257, 259; 
makes war on the Lucanians, 
201; settles in Crimissa, 261; 
founds a sanctuary of Apollo the 
Wanderer, aud  dedicates his 
bow to him, 261 


suitor of Penelope, 
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PELO D US, suitor of Penelope, 


Philoetius helps Ulysses to shoot 
the suitors, ii. 301 

Philolaus, son of Minos, 1. 303; 
in EATON killed by Hercules, 203, 


Philomela, daughter of Pandion, 
ii. 99; seduced by Tereus, 101; 
turned into a swallow, 101 

Philonoe, daughter of Iobates, wife 
of Bellerophon, i. 153 

Philonome, daughter of Tragasus, 
second wife of Cycnus, falsely 
accuses her stepson Tenes, ii. 193 ; 
а by Cyenus in the earth, 


Philyra, mother of Chiron by 
Cronus, i. 13 

Philyra, wife of Nauplius, i. 145 

Phineus, son of Belus, brother of 
Cepheus, i. 137; plots against 
те indus but is turned to stone, 


Phineus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Phineus, а blind seer, i. 103, 105; 
son of Poseidon or Agenor, 105 ; 
tormented by the Harpies, de- 
livered by the Argonauts, 105; 
reveals to them the course of 
their voyage, 107; misled by 
his second wife Idaea, he blinds 
Plexippus and Pandion, the sons 
of his first wife Cleopatra, il. 107 ; 
punished by the Argonaute, 107 

Phlegra, Hercules in the battle of 
the gods with the giants at, 
i. 247. See Phlegrae 


Phlegrae, giants born at, 1. 43. 
See Phlegra 
Phlegyas, son of Ares, slain by 


Lycus and Nycteus, i. 335, 337; 
father of Coronis, ii. 13 

Phocaea taken by AchiHes, ii. 203 

Phocian war, the Locrians cease 
to send suppliants to Troy after 
the, ii. 269 

Phocians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Phocis, ruled by Deion, і. 79; 

wx Panopeus in, ; Cadmus 

і journeys through, 315; Oedipus 

r encounters and kills his father 
in, 345; Daulia in, ii. 101 

Phocus, son ої Aeacus and 


Psamathe, ii. 55; murdered by 
Telamon, 57 

Phoebe, a Hamadryad nymph, 
mother of some of the daughters 
of Danaus, i. 141 

Phoebe, а Titanid, daughter of Sky 
and Earth, 1. 5; wife of Coeus, 
поет of Asteria and Latona, 


. 18 
Phoebe, daughter of Leucippus, 
carried off by the Dioscuri, ii. 13 ; 
bears Mnesileus to Pollux, 31 
Phoenicia, Agenor reigns in, 1. 135, 
207; Phoenix settles in, 301; 
Alexander (Paris) tarries in, 
li. 175 ; Menelaus wanders to, 279 
Phoenician woman, wife of Egyptus, 
mother of seven sons, 1. 141 
Phoenix, son of Agenor by Tele- 
phassa, 1. 297: settles in Phoe- 
nicia, 301; father of Adonis, 
according to Hesiod, ii. 85 
Phoenix, son of Amyntor, blinded 
by his father, healed by Chiron, 
goes with Achilles to Troy, ii. 75 ; 
sent as an ambassador to 
Achilles, 207; sent with Ulysses 
to Scyros to fetch Neoptolemus, 
225; buried by Neoptolemus, 251 
Pholoe, Hercules entertained by 
the centaur Pholus at, i. 191, 
193, 195 
Pholus, a centaur, son of Silenus, 
entertains Hercules, i. 191, 193; 
accidentally killed by an arrow, 
buried by Hercules, 195 
Phorbas, said to be father of 
Augeas, i. 195 
Phorbus, father of Pronoe, 1. 61 
Phorcides (Phorcids), daughters of 
Phorcus and Ceto, sisters of the 
Gorgons, i. 15, 155; have only 
one eye between the three of 
them, 155, 157; show Perseus 
the way to the nymphs, 157 
Phorcus, son of Sea (Pontus) and 
Earth, i. 13; father of the 
Phorcids (Phorcides) and Gorgons 
by Ceto, 15, 155; father of 
‘Seylla, ii. 293 
Phorcys, son of Aretaon, leader of 
the Phrygians, ii. 205 
Phoroneus, father of Apis, i. 61, 
129: son of Inachus, king of 
Peloponnese, 129 
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Phrasimus, father of  Praxithea 
by Diogenia, ii. 103 
Phrasius, a seer from Cyprus, 


prescribes human sacrifices as a 
remedy for dearth, i. 225, 226; 
himself sacrificed, 297 

Phrasius, son of Neleus, і. 85 

Phrenius, two suitors of Penelope, 
both from Zacynthos, ii. 299 

Phrixus, son of Athamas, brought 
by his father to the altar, i. 75 ; 
carried on ram with golden fleece 
to Colchis, 75, 77;  marries 
Chalciope, 'daughter of Aeetes, 
77; father of Argus, 95, 97; his 
children directed by  Phineus, 
105 


0 

Phrontis, son of Phrixus by Chal- 
ciope, i. 77 

ERE: Cybela in, i. 327 ; Ilus in, 


Fhrsgian prisoner taken by Ulysses, 
17 


Phrygian woman (Midea), mother of 
Licymnius, i. 165 

Phrygians, Trojan allies, ii. 205 

Phthia, concubine of Amyntor, 
falsely accuses his son Phoenix, 


75 

Phthia, gaug wa of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Phthia, loved by A pollo, i. 61 

Phthia, Deucalion in, i. 53; Peleus 
in, 67; Eurytion in, 67; Peleus 
flees to and from, ii. 61, 63; 
Peleus expelled from, 251 

Phthius, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Phylace, Melampus at, i. 89; 
ships sent from, to the Trojan 
war, ji. 185 

Phylacus, son of Deion by Diomede, 
i. 79; father of Iphiclus, keeps 
Melampus in bonds, 89 ; restores 
the kine to Neleus, 89, 91 

Phylas, king of Ephyra, in Thes- 
protia, i. 259; father of Astyoche, 
27 1 

Phylas, son of Antioehus, father of 
Hippotes, i. 237 

Phyleis, daughter of  Thespius, 
mother of Tigasis by Hercules, 
i. 273 

Phyleus, son of Augeas, bears 
witness for Hercules against his 
father, i. 195, 197; expelled 
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by his father, goes to Dulichium, 
197; restored by Hercules, 249 ; 
father of Meges, ii. 27, 183 

Phyllis, daughter of the king of the 
Bisaltians, loves Demophon, ii. 
263; deserted by him she curses 
him and kills herself, 265 

Phyloinache, daughter of Amphion, 
wite of Pelias, i. 85 

Phylonoe, daughter of Tyndareus 
and Leda, made immortal by 
Artemis, ii. 23 

Phylonomus, son 
by Anaxo, i. 165 

Physius, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Pieria, Orpheus buried in, i. 19; 
Hermes steals the kine of Apollo 
in, ii. 5, 7 

Pieria, wife of Danaus, i. 141 

Pieris, an Aetolian slave, mother of 
Megapenthes by Menelaus, ii. 29, 
3 

Pierus, son of Magnes, father of 
Hyacinth by the Muse Clio, i. 
19 

Pilars set up by 
India, i. 331; 
ii. 211, 213 

Pindar, on the 101813, i. 157 

Pine- не, name applied to Sinis, 
ii. 12 

Pine- Се; Marsyas hung on a, i. 31 

Piras, son of Argus, i. 131 

Pirates, Tyrrhenian, their adventure 
with Dionysus, i. 321, 333 

Piren, brother ої Bellerophon, 
accidentally killed by him, i. 149 

Pirene, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Agaptolemus, i. 141 

Pireus, father of ‘Autonoe, i. 277 

Pirithous, son of Ixion, hunts the 
Calydonian boar, i. 67; woos 
Persephone, 235; seen in Hades 
by Hercules, who fails to rescue 
him, 235, 937; father of Poly- 
poetes, ii. 27, 185; aided by 
Theseus jn his war with the 
centaurs, 145, 149 ; his marriage 
with Hippodamia, 151; helps 
Theseus to carry otf Helen, 153 ; 
tries to win Persephone to wife, 
but is detained with Theseus in 
Hades, 153 

Pisa, statue of Hercules made by 
Daedalus at, i. 243; Oenamaus, 


of Electryon 


Dionysus in 
of Hercules, 
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king of, ii. 157; 
to, 163 
Pisander, on the mother of Tydeus, 


Pelops returns 


Pisander, suitor of Penelope, ii. 207 

Pisenor, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Pisidice, daughter of Aeolus, wife 
of Myrmidon, i. 57 

Pisidice, daughter of Nestor, i. 85 

Pisidice, daughter of Pelias, 1. 85 

Pisinoe, one of the Sirens, ii. 291 

Pisistratus, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Pisus, son of Aphareus, ii. 13 

Pittheus, son of Pelops, ii. 115, 163 ; 
at Troezen makes Aegeus lie 
with his daughter Aethra, 115; 
father of Aethra, 153 

Placia, daughter ot Otreus, wife of 
Laomedon, ii. 

Plane-tree at rene with an altar 
beside it, ii. 185 

Plataea, Damasistratus, 
i. 347 

Plato, son of Lycaon, 1. 389 

Pleiades, the seven, daughters of 
Atlas and Pleione, ii. 

Pleione, daughter of cum mother 
of the Pleiades by Atlas, ii. 3 

Pleuron, city in Aetolia, i. 61 

Pleuron, son of Actotus, "husband of 
Xanthippe, i. 61 

Plexaure, & N ereid, i. 16 

Plexippus, son of Phineus and 
Cleopatra, blinded by his father 
on a false accusation, ii. 107 

Plexippus, son of 'Thestius, i. 63 

Plisthenes, husband of  Aerope, 
father of Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus, i. 309 

Pluto, son of Cronus and Rhea, 
swallowed by Cronus, i. 7; his 
helmet, 11; lord of Hades, 11 ; 
sends up Eurydice for Orpheus, 
19; carries otf Persephone, 35 ; 
gives her a seed of a pomegranate 
to eat, 39; sends up the Maid, 
9; bids Hercules take Cerberus, 
237; Aeacus honoured in the 
abode of, ii. 57. See Hades 

Podalirius, son of Aesculapius, 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27; leader 
of the Triccaeans against Troy, 
185; heals Philoctetes, 223; 
goes to Colophon and helps to 
bury Calchas, 243; consults 


king of, 


the oracle at Delphi and settles 
in the Carian Chersonese, 265 

Podarce, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Oeneus, i. 141 

Podarces, afterwards called Priam, 
i. 245, 247; son of Laomedon, 
ii. 43, called Priam, 45. See 
Priam 

Podarces, son of Iphiclus, i. 91 

Poeas, son of Thaumacus, in the 
Argo, i 97; shoots Talos, 119; 
kindles the pyre of Hercules, 271 ; 
Hercules gives him his bow, 271 : 
father of Philoctetes, ii. 27, 185 

Polichus, son of Lycaon, 1. 389 

Poliporthes, son of Ulysses and 
Penelope, fi. 303 

ко, son of Priam and Hecuba, 
ii. 4 

Pollux, son of Zeus, in the Argo, 
i. 97; kills Amycus, king of the 
Bebryces, in а boxing match, 
103 ; son of Zeus by Leda, ii. 23; 
practises boxing, 31; father of 
Mnesileus by Phoebe, 31; kills 
Lynceus, 33; carried up to 
heaven by Zeus, 33; refuses to 
accept immortality’ while his 
brother is dead, 33; alternately 
among gods and mortals, 33. 
See Castor, Dioscuri 

ов Инаш Hercules at Aenus, 

Polyanax, king of Melos, ii. 259 

Polybotes, & giant, overcome by 
Poseidon, i. 47 

Polybus, king of Corinth, his 
neatherds find the exposed 
Oedipus, 1. 345 

Polybus, two sultors of Penelope, 
both fon Zacynthos, ii. 209 

Polycaste, daughter of Nestor, 1. 85 

Polyctor, son of jevetus, husband 
of Stygne, i. 141 

Polydectes, son of Magnes, colonizes 
Seriphus, i. 81; king of Seriphus, 
falls in love with Danae, sends 
Perseus to fetch the Gorgon’s 
head, 155; turned to stone by 
Perseus, 161 

Polydora, daughter of Peleus, wife 
of Borus, ii. 61, 63 

Polydora, daughter of Perieres, wife 
of Peleus, ii. 67 

Polydorus, son of Cadmus and 
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Harmonia, i. 317 ; becomes king 
of Thebes, marries Nycteis, 335 ; 
father of Labdacus, 335 

Polydorus, son of Priam апа 
Hecuba, il. 49 

Polydorus, suitor of Penelope, ll. 299 

Polygonus, son of Proteus, killed 
by Hercules, i. 209 

Polyidus, son of  Coeranus, а 
diviner, restores Glaucus to life 
by means of a magic herb, i. 311, 
313; imparts to him the art of 
divination, but afterwards de- 
prives him of it, 313; departs to 
Argos, 313 

Polyidus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Polylaus, son of Hercules by 
Eurybia, i. 273 

Polymede, daughter of Autolycus, 
wife of Aeson, mother of Jason, 
i. 93; curses Pelias and hangs 
herself, 121 

Polymedon, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Polymele, daughter of Peleus, 
mother of Patroclus, according 
to some, ii. 77 

Polymnia, а Muse, i. 17 

Polynices, son of Oedipus by 
Jocasta or Eurygania, brother of 
Eteocles, i. 349; agrees with his 
brother to rule the kingdom 
alternately for a year, 351; 
banished from Thebes, comes to 


Argos, 351;  marries  Argia, 
daughter of Adrastus, 353; 
bribes Eriphyle to persuade 


Amphiaraus to go to war, 353, 
355; one of the Seven against 
Thebes, 357; one of the victors 
in the Nemean games, 359; 
slain in single combat by his 
brother Eteocles, 309; his body 
buried by Antigone, 373; father 
of Thersander, 379, ii. 187 

Polynome, a Nereid, i. 15 

Polypemon, father of Sinis by 
Sylea, ii. 125 

Polypemon, a name given to 
Dainastes, ii. 131. See Damastes 

Polyphemus, a Cyclops, son of 
Poseidon by the nymph Thoosa, 
made drunk and blinded by 
Ulysses, ii. 283 

Polyphemus, воп of Elatus, in the 
Argo, i. 99; searches for Hylas, 
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is left behind by the Argonauts in 
Mysia, 101; founds Cius in 
Mysia, 101 

Polyphides, lord of Sicyon, Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus brought 
by their nurse to, ii. 169, 171 

Polyphontes, a Heraclid, king of 
Messene, i. 291, 293; marries 
Merope, wife of his predecessor, 
293; killed by Aepytus, son of 
Merope, 293 

Polyphontes, herald of Laius, killed 
by Oedipus, i. 345, 347 

Poly poetes, son of Apollo by Phthia, 
killed by Aetolus, i. 61 

Poly poetes, son of Pirithous, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27; leader of the 
Gyrtonians against Troy, 185; 
goes to Colophon and helps to 
bury Calchas, 243 

Polypoetes, son of Ulysses and 


Callidice, queen of the Thes- 
protians, й, 303 

курсе, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 29 


Polyxena, daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, fi. 49; slaughtered by 
the Greeks on the grave of 
Achilles, 239, 241 

Polyxenus, king of the Eleans, 
entrusted by the Taphians with 
stulen kine, allows Amphitryon 
to ransom them, i. 169 

Polyxenus, son of Agasthenes, 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27 

Polyxo, Naiad nymph, wife of 
Danaus, i. 141 

Polyxo, mother of Antiope by 
Nycteus, ii. 5 

Pomegranate, seed of, eaten by 
Persephone, i. 39, 41 

Pontomedusa, a Nereid, i. 15 

Pontus (Sea), i. 13. See Sea 

Porph yrion, a giant, i. 43; attacks 
Hera, thunderstruck by Zeus and 
shot by Hercules, 45 

Porthaon, son of Agenor, i. 61; his 
children by Euryte, 63 

Portheus, father of Echion, ЇЇ. 235 

Portheus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Poseidon, son of Cronus and Rhea, 
i. 7 ; swallowed by Cronus, 7 ; his 
trident, 11; lord of the sea, 
11; father of Orion, bestows on 
him the power of striding across 
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the sea, 31; prepares under- 
ground house for Oenopion, 33 ; 

husband of Amphitrite, father of 
Triton and Rhode, 35; combats 
giant торо, 475; his sons 
by Canace, father of the 
Aloads by рган 59; father 
of Pelias and Neleus by Tyro, 
83; gives Periclymenus power 
to shift his shape, 85; father of 
Euphemus, 97, of Erginus, 97 ; 
father of Amycus, 103; father 
of Phineus, 105 ; blinds Phineus, 
105; at the Isthmus (of Corinth), 
121; father of twins, Agenor 
and Belus, 185; dries up springs 
of Argos, 139; reveals to 
Amymone the springs of Lerna, 
139; father of Nauplius, 143, 
257; father of Pegasus, 153; 
sends à flood and a sea monster 
against Ethiopia, 159; father of 
Taphius by Hippotlioe, 163; his 
precinct at Onchestus, 179; re- 
ceives the centaurs at Eleusis and 
hides them, 193, 195 ; said to be 
father of Augeas, 195 ; sends up a 
bull from the sea for Minos to 
sacrifice, 199;  fortifies Troy, 
but being defrauded by Lao- 
medon punishes the city with a 
flood, 205, 207; father of 
Sarpedon, 209, of "Proteus, 209 ; 

father of Ialebion and Dercynus, 
215; father of Eryx, 217; 
father of Antaeus, 223; father 
of  Busiris, 225; father of 
Eurypylus, 247; father of 
Eurytus and  Cteatus, 249; 
sends up bull, with which 
Pasiphae falls in love, 305; 
father of  Periclymenus, 369; 
father of horse Arion by Demeter, 
313; father of Lycus by 
Celaeno, ii. 5; makes Lycus to 
dwell in the Islands of the blest, 
5; father of Aethusa, Hyrieus, 
and Hyperenor by Alcyone, 5; 
father ot Idas, according to many, 
13; father of Asopus by lero, 51 ; 
and Zeus rivals for the hand ot 
Thetis, 67; gives Peleus im- 
mortal horses, 69; strives with 
Athena for the possession of 
Attica, 79, 81; produces a sea on 


the Acropolis (of Athens), 79; 
floods the Thriasian plain, 81; 
father of Halirrhothius by Euryte, 
accuses Ares of murder, 81; 
Poseidon Erechtheus, priesthood 
of, got by Butes, 101; father of 
Eumolpus by Chione, 107, 109 ; 
rescues Eumolpus from the gea 
and conveys him to Ethiopia, 
109; father of Benthesicyme, 
109; destroys Erechtheus and 
his house, 111; has connexion 
with Aethra in the same night as 
Theseus, 115; father of Sciron, 
129 ; sends up а bull from the 
sea, "which frightens the horses of 
Hippolytus, 145, 147; grants 
Caeneus to be invulnerable, 151 ; 
bestows à winged chariot on 
Pelops, 157; splits the ship of 
Ajax with his trident, 247; 
father of Polyphemus by the 
nymph  Thoósa, 283; angry 
with Ulysses, 285; breaks up 
the raft of Ulysses, 295; angry 
with the Phaeacians, turns 
their ship to stone, 297 ; pro- 
pitiated by Ulysses, 301 

Potamon, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Glaucippe, i. 141 

Praxithea, a Naiad nymph, wite 
of Erichthonius, mother of Pan- 
dion, ii. 95 

Praxithea at Eleusis, discovers 
Demophon in the fire, i. 39 

Praxithea, daughter of Phrasimus, 
wite oi Erechtheus, her children, 
ii. 101, 103 

Praxithea, daughter of Thespius, 
mother "of Nephus by Hercules, 
i. 275 

Prayers offered by Aeacus for rain, 
ii. 55 

Priam, formerly called Podarces, 
son of Laomedon, spared by 
Hercules and redeemed by 
Hesione, j. 245, 247; king of 
lium, ii. 45; his wives and 
children, 45, 47, 40; marries first 
Arisbe, put afterwards bestows 
her on Hyrtacus, 45; marries 
a second wife Hecuba, 45; 
alarmed by Hecuba’s dream, he 
causes the infant Paris to be 
exposed, 47; forged letter of, to 
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Palamedes, 179; ransoms the 
body of Hector, 211; purifies 
Penthesilia, 211; the Wooden 


Horse stationed at the palace 
of, 233; slain by Neoptolemus, 
237; the sisters of, 263 

Priest, Chryses, priest (of Apollo), 
ii. 205; Maro, priest of Apollo, 281 

Priestess, Iphigenia, priestess of 
Artemis among the  Taurians, 
li. 191, 193, 275 

Priesthood of Hera, i. 133; of 
Athena, 397; of Athena and 
Poseidon Erechtheus, ii. 101 

Procles, twin son of Aristodemus by 
Argia, i. 287; with his twin 
brother Eurysthenes he obtains 
by lot the kingdom of Lacedae- 
mon, 289 

Proclia, daughter of Laomedon, 
wite of Cycnus, ii. 193 

Procne, daughter of Pandion by 
Zeuxippe, wife of Tereus, ii. 99 ; 
kills her son Itys, and serves him 
up to Tereus, 101; pursued by 
‘Tereus and turned into a nightin- 
gale, 101 

Procris, daughter of  Thespius, 
mother of Antileon and Hippeus 
by Hercules, i. 273 

Procris receives à wonderful dog 
from Minos, i. 173; daughter of 
Erechtheus by  Praxithea, ii. 
103; married to Cephalus, 103; 
plays him false and flees to Minos, 
105; has conuexion with Minos 
and receives from him a dog 
and a dart, 105; killed acci- 
dentally by Cephalus, 105 

Proetidian gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Proetus, twin son of Abas, expelled 
by his twin brother Acrisius from 
Argos, i. 145; goes to lobates in 
Lycia, 145; marries Antia or 
Stheneboea, 145; returns and 
reigns over ‘Tiryns, 147; his 
daughters go mad, but are cured 
by Melampus, 147, 149 ; gives his 
daughters in marriage, with part 
of the kingdom, to Melampus and 
Bias, 149; purifles Bellerophon, 
149, 151; sends Bellerophon to 
lobates with a treacherous letter, 
151; said to have seduced Danae, 
155 
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Promachus, son of Aeson, slain by 
Pelias, i. 121 

Promachus, son of Parthenopaeus, 
i. 91; one of the Epigoni, 379 

Promachus, suitor of Penelope, 


Prometheus, son of Iapetus and 
Asia, i. 13; smites the head of 
Zeus with an axe and lets out 
Athena, 25; makes men and 
gives them flre, 51; nailed to 
Mount Caucasus, but released by 
Hercules, 53; father of Deu- 
calion, 53; advises Deucalion 
to construct a chest in the great 
flood, 55; offers to live im- 
mortal that the wounded Chiron 
may die, 193, 229, 281; released 
by Hercules, 229; advises him 
as to the apples of the Hesperides, 
231; his prediction as to the son 
of Zeus by Thetis, ii. 67 

Promus, suitor of Penelope, il. 297 

Pronax, son of Talaus by Lysimache, 
father of Lycurgus, i. 91 

Pronoe, daughter of Phorbus, wife 
of Aetolus, i. 61 

Pronomus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Pronous, son of Phegeus, i. 385. 
See Phegeus 

Pronous, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Prophecy, the art of, bestowed by 
Apollo on Cassandra, ii. 49; 
bestowed by Rhea on Oenone, 51. 
See Divination, Soothsaying 

Propontis, a Harpy flees by the,1.105 

Protesilaus, son of Iphiclus, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27 ; leads ships from 
Phylace against Troy, 185; is 
the first to land, but is killed by 
Hector, 199; brought up by 
Hermes from Hades to his wife 
Laodamia, 199; his people cast 
away on Pellene, 201 

Proteus, king of Egypt, receives 
Dionysus, i. 327 ; receives Helen 
from Hermes to guard, ii. 175; 
Menelaus discovers her at the 
court of, 279 

Proteus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Gorgophone, i. 139 

Proteus, son of Poseidon, father of 
Polygonus and Telegonus, i. 209 

Prothous, son of Agrius, i. 73 
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Prothous, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Prothous, son of Tenthredon, leader 
of the Magnesians against Troy, 
ii. 185; wrecked at Caphereus, 
settles with the Magnesians in 
Crete, 259 

Prothous, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Proto, a Nereid, i. 15 

Protogenia (not Protogonia), 
daughter of Calydon by Aeolia, 
mother of Oxylus by Ares, i. 61 

Protogenia (not Protogonia), 
daughter of  Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, mother of Aethlius by 
Zeus, i. 57 

Psamathe, a Nereid, i. 15 ; daughter 
of Nereus, mother of Phocus by 
Aeacus, ii. 55 

Pseras, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Psophidians pursue the sons of 
Alcmaeon, but are put to flight 
by the Tegeans, i. 387 

Psophis, the Erymanthian boar at, 
i. 191; in Arcadia, Alcmaeon at, 
383, 385; the sons of Alemaeon 
at, 387 

Pteleon, lover of Procris, ii. 105 

Pterelaus, son of Taphius, his 
golden hair, 165; made 
immortal by Poseidon, 165; 
his golden hair pulled out by 
his daughter, he dies, 173; his 
sons claim the kingdom of 
Mycenae from Hlectryon, 167; 
they fight and kill the sons ot 
Klectryon, 169 

Ptolemaeus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

Ptous, son of Athamas by Themisto, 


i. 77 

Purification for homicide, i, 115 (of 
Argonauts for murder of Ap- 
syrtus), 143 (of Danaids for the 
murder of their husbands), 151 
(of Bellerophon for the murder of 
his brother), 171 (of Amphitryon 
tor the killing of Electryon), 183 
(of Hercules for murder of his 
children), 187 (of Copreus for the 
killing of Iphitus), 233 (of Her- 
cules for the slaughter of the cen- 
taurs), 239 (of Hercules tor the 
murder of IJphitus), 383 (of 
Alemacon for the murder of his 
mother Lriphyle), ii. 61 (of Peleus 
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for murder of Phocus) 63 (of 
Peleus for the killing of Eurytion), 
163 (of Pelops for the murder of 
Myrtilus), 211 (of Penthesilia for 
killing of Hippolyte) ; for madness, 
i. 149; of Dionysus by Rhea, 327 

Pygmalion, king of Cyprus, father 
of Metharme, ii. 85 

Pylades, son of Strophius, brought 
up with Orestes, ii. 271; goes 
with Orestes to Mycenae, 271, 
and to the land of the Taurians, 
273, 275; marries Electra, 277 

Pylaemenes, son of Bilsates, leader 
of the Paphlagonians, ii. 205 

Pylaemenes, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

ко, son of Neleus by Chloris, 
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Pylarge, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of ldmon, i. 113 

Pylas, king of Megara, receives 
Pandion апа gives him his 
daughter to wife, ii. 113 ;, slays 
his father's brother Bias, gites the 
kingdom to Pandion, and retires 
to Peloponnese, 113;  founds 
Pylus, 113 

Pylia, daughter of Pylas, wife of 
Pandion, ii. 113 

Pylians, Neleus prince of the, 
i. 239; Hades sides with the, 
against Hercules, 251; their 
muster for the Trojan war, ii. 183 

Pylius, adoptive father of Hercules 
at Eleusis, i. 233 

Pylus founded by Neleus, i. 85; 
captured апа ravaged by 
Hercules, 85, 251; Amytliaon in, 
87; kine of Phylacus brought 
to, 91; Hermes brings the stolen 
kine to, ii. 9; founded by Pylas, 
113 

Pylus, son of Ares, i. 63 

Pyraechmes, leader of the Рае- 
onians, ii. 205 

Pyramus, river, in Cilicia, i. 301 

Pyre of Hercules, i. 271; of 
Capaneus, 375; of Coronis, ii. 15 

Pyrene, mother of Cycnus by Ares, 
i. 221 

Pyrippe, daughter of Thespius, 
шу of Patroclus by Hercules, 
. 275 

Pyrrha, daughter of Epimetheus, 
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wife of Deucalion, i. 53; saved 
in great tlood, 55; makes women 
out of stones, 55; her children, 
55, 57 

Pyrrhus, afterwards called Neo- 
ptolemus, son of Achilles by 
Deidamia, ii. 75. See Neopto- 
leinus 

Eyl апоше name for Delphi, 

1 


Pythian priestess orders Hercules 
to serve Eurystheus, і. 183, 185; 
names him Alcides, 183; refuses 
to answer Hercules, 241 

Pytho, another name for Delphi, 

28 


Python, & snake, guardian of the 
oracle at Delphi, killed by A pollo, 
i. 27 


Quail, transformation of Asteria 
into a, i. 25 


Касе for the hand of а bride 
(Atalanta), i. 401. (Hippodamia) 
ii. 161 

Ram with golden fleece carries 
Phrixus and Helle, i. 75; sacri- 
ficed to Zeus, 77; made into 
lanib by boiling, 121 

Raven cursed and made black 
instead of white by Apollo. ii. 15 

Resurrection of Alcestis, effected by 
Hercules, i. 93, 239; of Glaucus, 
effected by Polyidus, 311, 313 ; 
ot Semele, effected by Dionysus, 
333: from the dead wrought 
by Aesculapius, ii. 17, 19; of 
Pelops, 157; of Protesilaus, 199 

nd The, as to wife of Nauplius, 


143 

Rhadamanthys, his law as to 
homicide, i. 177; son of Zeus and 
Europa, 181, 299;  legislates 
for the jslanders, 303; flees to 
Boeotia and marries Alcmena, 
303 (compare 181); judge in 
Hades, 303 

Rhea, a Titanid, daughter of Sky 
aud Earth, i. 5; marries Cronus, 
mother of Zeus, i. 7 ; gives Cronus 
а stone to swallow instead of the 
infant Zeus, 9; her seat at 
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Cybela in Phrygia, 327; purifies 
Dionysus, teaches him rites of 
initiation, and gives him his 
costume, 327; teaches Oenone 
the art of prophecy, ii. 51; 
Mother, Phyllis gives Demophon 
a sacrament of, 263 

Rhegium, in Italy, 
i. 215 

Rhesus, son of Strymon, killed by 
Diomedes at Troy, i. 21; a 
Thracian, killed by Ulysses and 
Diomedes, ii. 207 

B ILE father of Chalciope, 
ii. 11. 

Rhode, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Hippoiytus, i. 141 

Rhode, daughter of Poseidon and 
Amphitrite, wife of the Sun, 1. 35 

Rhodes, Danaus touches at, i. 137 ; 
Tlepolemus flees to, 283 ; ' Althae- 
menes settles in, "307 ; Orestes 
driven to, ii. 277 

Rhodia, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Chalcodon, i. 141 

Rhodians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Rhoecus, a centaur, shot by 
Atalanta, i. 399 

Rhoeteum, | grave of Ajax at, ii. 219 

Riddle of the Sphinx, i. 347, 349 

Hobe steeped iu poison given by 
Medea to Glauce, i. 123; given 
to Hercules by Athena, 183; 
poisoned tunic sent by Deianira 
to Hercules, 269; given by 
Cadmus to Harmonia at their 
marriage, 317; taken by Poly- 
nices to Argos, 351, 353; given 
as a bribe to Eriphyle by 
Thersander, son of Polynices, 
379; given by Alcmaeon to his 
wife Arsinoe, 383; coveted by 
Callirrhoe, 885; 'dedicated at 
Delphi, 335, 387; shirt without 
neck or sleeves given by Clytaem- 
nestra to Agamemnon, ii. 269 

Rust of gelding knife restores 
virility, i. 91; of Achilles’s 
spear heals the wound inflicted 
by the spear, ii. 189 


Hercules at, 


Sack of Ilium, ii. 259, 261 
Sacrament of Mother Rhea. ii, 236 
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Sacrifice of bulls, i. 89; "at marriage, 
93; jesting of women at, 117; 
of a bull to Poseidon, 199, 305 

Sacrifices, human, i. 75 (Phrixus), 
225 (of strangers, offered by 
Busiris in Egypt), 367 (Menoe- 
ceus), ii. 111 (daughters of 
Erechtheus), 119 (daughters of 
Hyacinth), 191 (Iphigenia), 239, 
241 (Polyxena), 273 (of strangers, 
offered by Scy thian Taurians) 

Sacrifices to Saviour Zeus, i. 185, 

7; to heroes, 185; to dead 
men, 187; to Hercules. accom- 
panied with curses, 227; witlfout 
flutes and garlands to the Graces 
in Paros, ii. 117; to the souls of 
the dead, 289 

Salaminians, their muster for the 
lrojan war, ii. 183 

Salamis, daughter of Asopus, wife 
of Cychreus, ii. 59 

Salamis, Telamon in, i. 67; island, 
ravaged by a snake, ii. 59; 
Cychreus king of, 59; Telamon 
comes to, and succeeds to the 
kingdom, 57, 59 

Salmoneus, son of Aeolus by 
Enarete, i. 57; founds Elis, 81; 
mimics Zeus and is killed by 
thunderbolt, 81; father of Tyro 
by Alcidice, 31, 85, 87 

Salmydessus, city in Thrace, home 
of Phineus, i. 103 

Same, island, suitors of Penelope 
from, ii. 297 

Samothrace, island, 
leaves, ii. 35 

Sandocus, son of Astynous, comes 
from Syria and founds Celenderis 
in Cilicia, ii. 83; marries Phar- 
nace and begets Cinyras, 83 

Sangarius, the river, father of 
Hecuba by Metope, ii. 45 ; Greeks 
settle on the banks of the, 257 

Sao, а Nereid, i. 15 

Sarapis, name given to deified 
Apis, i, 129 

Sardinia, forty sons of Hercules 
by the daughters of "lhespius 
sent to, i. 259 

Sardinian Sea, the Argonauts sail 
through the, i. 115 

Sarpedon, son of Poseidon, 
by Hercules, i. 209 


Dardanus 


shot 


Sarpedon, son of Zeus by Europa 
or Laodamia, i. 299; quarrels 
with Minos and flies from him, 
301; becomes king of Lycia, 
303; leader of the Lycians at 
Troy, ii. 205; killed by Hector, 


Satyr, that robbed the Arcadians, 
killed by Argus, i. 131 ; attempts 
to force Amymone, 139 

Satyrs, attendants of Dionysus, 
taken prisoners by Lycurgus, but 
afterwards released, i. 327 

Scaea, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Daiphron, i. 139 

Scaean gate (of Troy), Achilles ahot 
at the, ii. 213, 215 

Scaeus, son of Hippocoon, slain by 
Hercules, fi. 21, 23 

Scamander, the river, father of 
Teucer, ii. 35; father of Callir- 
rhoe, 37, of Strymo, 13 3 rushes at 
Achilles, 209; dried up by 
Hephaestus, 209 

Schedius, son of Iphitus, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27 

Schedius, suitor of Penelope, li. 

97 

Schoeneus, father of Atalanta, i. 67, 
97 ; father of Atalanta, according 
to 'Hesiod, 401 

Schoeneus, son of Athamas, i. 77 

Sciron, father of Endeis, ii. 53; 
son of Pelops or of Poseidon, a 
malefactor, slain by Theseus, 129 

Scironian cliffs, Eurystheus killed 
at the, i. 271, 279 

Scironian rocks, in the Megarian 
territory, ii. 129 

ES end Charybdis, the Argo at, 


Scylla, daughter of Crataeis ane 
Trienus or Phorcus, ii. 29: 
Ulysses sails past her, 293 ; е 
gobbles up six of his comrades, 
293, 295 

Scylla, daughter of Nisus, falls in 
love with Minos and betrays her 
father by pulling out his purple 
200, ii. 117; drowned by Minos, 

17 


буг, father of Aegius, according 
to some, ii. 113 

Scyros, N eoptolemus fetched to 
Troy from, ii. 225 
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Scythia, Mount Caucasus in, ії, 53 ; 
traversed by lo, 133 

Scythians, the Taurians part of 
the, ii. 273 

Sea (Pontus) ч Earth, their off- 
spring, i. 13, 

Sea monster, Акинай ехрозеа 
to, 1.159; Hesione ex posed to, 207 

Seal, the Nereid Psamathe turns 
herself into a, ii. 55 

Seasons, daughters of Zeus and 
Themis, i. 15 

Semele, daughter of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, i. 317 ; loved by Zeus, 
317 ; gives birth to Dionysus, 
319; expires оГ fright at the 
thunders of Zeus, 319; wooed by 
Actaeon, 323; brought up from 
Hades by Dionysus and named 
Thyone, 333; ascends with 
Dionysus to heaven, 333 

Seriphus, Кез: by the sons of 
Magnes, i. ; Polydectes, king 
of, 155; Dude and Perseus in, 
155, 161; Dictys made king of. 161 

Serpent, а symbol of Lacedaemon, 
i. 291; brings dead serpent to 
life by means of magic herb, 311, 
313; coiled about HErichthonius 


in the chest, ii. 91 ; portent of the 
serpent and the sparrows at 
Aulis, 185 


Serpents, sent by Hera to destroy 
the infant Hercules, i. 175; 
Cadmus and Harmonia turned 
into, 335; sea, devour the sons 
of Laocoon, ii. 233. See Snakes 

Servitude, Apollo serves Admetus as 
a herdsman for а year for the 
murder of the Cyclopes, i. 91, 
ii. 19, 21: Hercules condemned 
to serve Eurystheus twelve years 
for the murder of his children, 
i. 185; Hercules condemned to 
serve three years for the murder 
of lphitus, 241; servitude of 
Hercules with Omphale, 243; 
Cadmus serves Ares eight years 
to atone for the slaughter of the 
Sparti, 317 

Seven against Thebes, war of the, 
і. 395-373 

Shape- -shifting, of 
i; 85, 251; 
Thetis, ii. 07 
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Pericly menus, 
of Nereus, 223 ; ol 


Shell, the spiral, by means of which 
Minos discovered Daedalus, ii. 141 

Shepherd's pipe invented by 
Hermes, idi. 9; given by him 
to Apollo, 11 

A ierd, 15 The, of Hesiod, quoted, 


Shields, invention of, i. 145 

Shipbuilder, the first, i. 137 

Shirt, the sleeveless and neckless, 
given by Clytaemnestra to Aga- 
memnon, ii. 269 

Shoes not worn by AO MAR maidens 
at Troy, ii. 207 

Sicilian Sea, "Tycho in the, 1. 51 

Sicily, thrown on giant Enceladus, 
i. 45; Hercules in, 217; 
Camicus in, ii. 141; Greeks 
settle д» 951; Ulysses wanders 
to, 279 

Sickle, adamantine, given to Cronus 
by "Earth, i. 5; Zeus Strikes 
Турһоп down with an, 49; given 
to Perseus by Herines, 157 

Sicyon, the mad daughters of 
Proetus driven down to, i. 149; 
Antiope takes refuge at, 337; 
captured by Lycus, 337; Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus taken by 
their nurse to, ii. 169, 171 

Side, city, taken by Achilles, ii. 203 

Side, wife of Orion, i. 31; rivals 
Hera in beauty and is cast by her 
into Hades, 31 

Sidero, stepmother of Pelias and 
Neleus, i. 83; attacked by them, 
takes refuge ina precinct of Hera, 
83; cut down by Pelias, 83, 85 

Sidon, Alexauder puts in at, ii. 175 

Sigeum, Helle drowned near, i. 77 

Silenus, father of the centaur 
Pholus, i. 191 

Simoeis, father of Astyoche, ii. 37, 
and of Hieromneme, 37 

Sinis, son of Polypemon and Sylea, 
called the Pine-bender, kiiled by 
Theseus at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, ii, 123, 125 

Sinon lights the beacon to guide 
the Greeks to Troy, ii. 233, 235 

Sipylus, Mount, Niobe turned into a 
stone at, i. 343 

Sipylus, son of Amphion and Niobe, 
1; 341 

Sirens, daughters of Achelous by 
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291, or by 
hne Argonauts 


Melpomene, i. 21, 

Sterope, i. 63; 

pass the, 115; Ulysses sails past 

the isle of the, ii. 289, 291, 293 ; 

mey die after the ship has passed, 
203 


Sisyphus, son of Aeolus by Enarete, 
i. 57; founds Ephyra (Corinth), 
79; his punishment in Hades, 
79; father of Glaucus, 149; in- 
stitutes the [sthmian games in 
honour of Melicertes, 321 ; hus- 
band of Merope, ii. 5; reveals to 


дор. the rape of ' Aegina ру . 


Zeus, 53 

Sky married to Earth, i. 3: father 
of the Hundred- handed and the 
Cyclopes, 3; casts the Cyclopes 
into Hades, 5; father of the 
Titans, 5; mutilated by his son 
Cronus, 5;  prophesies that 
Cronus will be dethroned by his 
own son, 7; father of Themis, 
15; father of the giants, 43; the 
giants hurl rocks and burning 
oaks at the, 43 

Sleep, eternal, of Endymion, i. 
61 

Smyrna, daughter of Thias, mother 
of Adonis through incest with 
her father, ii. 87; changed into 
a myrrli-tree, ii. 87 

Эту rna, city, taken by Achilles, ii. 
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Snake ravages Salamis, killed by 
Cychreus, ii. 59 

Snakes teach Melampus the lan- 
guage of animals, i. 87 ; marriage 
chamber full of coiled, 293; 
copulating, change of sex conse- 
quent on seeing, 305. See Ser- 
pents 

Socleus, воп of Lycaon, i. 389 

Solymi, conquered by Bellerophon, 
1. 153 

Soothsaying, art of, how acquired 
by Melampus, i. 87; by Tire- 
sias, 361, 363. See Divination, 
Prophecy 

Souls (ot the dead), flee at the sight 


of Hercules in нш i. 235: 
Ulysses sacrifices to, ij. 289; of 
heroes and быы seen by 
Ulysses, 239 

Sow, at Crommyon, killed by 


Theseus, ii. 245; riddle about а 
pregnant, 245. See Swine 

Sparta, daughter of Eurotas, wife 
of Lacedaemon, fi. 11 

Sparta, the city, the Cretan bull 
roams to, i. 199; the wooers of 
Helen at, ii. 27; Tyndareus sends 
for Menelaus to, 35; Helen car- 
ried off by Alexander (Paris) 
from, 51; Menelaus reigns over, 
51; Helen carried off from, by 


Theseus and Pirithous, 153; 
Menelaus returns to, 279, See 
Lacedaemon 


Sparti, armed men sprung from 
dragon’s teeth at Thebes, i. 315, 
361 

Spartus, one of Actacon’s dogs, 
i. 325 

Speaking timber from the oak of 
Dodona, i. 97 

Sperchius, river, father of Menes- 
thius, ii. 67 

Spermo, daughter of Anius, one of 
the Wine-growers, ii. 179, 181 

Sphere, the burden of, borne by 
Atlas, i. 231; taken on himselt 
by Hercules, '231 

Sphinx, offspring of Typhon and 
Echidna, sent by Hera to Thebes, 
i. 347; her riddle, 347, 349; 
the riddle read by Oedipus, 849; 
the Sphinx kills herself, 349 

Spio, a Nereid, i. 15 

Spitting into the mouth of another 
deprives the spitter of the art ot 
divination, i. 313 

Spring Ares, guarded by dragon, 
i. 

Staff of cornel-wood given by 
Athena to Tiresias, i. 363 

Staphylus, son of Dionysus, in the 
Argo, i. 97; son of Dionysus by 
Ariadne, ii. 137 

n born of Astraeus and Dawn, 

13 


BICI DE son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Sterope, daughter of Acastus, ii. 
65 


Sterope, daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, one of the Pleiades, ii. 5 ; 
wife o£ Oenomaus, 5 

Sterope, daughter of Cepheus, 
receives from Hercules а lock of 
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the Gorgon's hair to turn enemies 
to flight, i. 253 

sterope, daughter of Pleuron, 1. 61 

Sterope, «daughter of  Porthaon, 
mother of the Sirens, i. 63 

Steropes, а Cyclops, i. 5 

Stesichorus, as to  Gorgophone, 
ii. 13; in his Eriphyle as to the 
restoration of Lycurgus to life, 17 

Stheneboea, daughter of Aphidas, 
wife ot Proetus, i. 397 

stheneboea, daughter of Iobates, 
wife of Proetus, 1. 145, 147; 
makes love to Bellerophon, and 
her love being rejected, falsely 
accuses Bellerophon to Proetus, 
151 

sthenelaus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Sthenele, daughter of  Acastus, 
mother of Patroclus by Menoe- 
tius, ii. 77 

Stheuecle, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Sthenelus, i. 141 

Sthenelus, father of Cometes, ii. 249 

Sthenelus, son of Androgeus, taken 
as hostage by Hercules from 
Paros, i. 205 

Sthenelus, son of Capaneus, one of 
the Epigoni, i. 379; suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27 

Sthenelus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Sthenelus, i. 141 

Sthenelus, son of Perseus, i. 163; 
marries Nicippe, 167; father of 
Eurystheus, 167; banishes Am- 
phitryon and seizes the throne of 
Mycenae and Tiryns, 169, 171 

Stheno, a Gorgon, immortal, i. 157 

Sting-ray, Ulysses killed by a 
spear barbed with the spine of a, 
ii. 303 

Stone swallowed by Cronus and 
afterwards disgorged, i. 9; of 
Ascalaphus in Hades, 41, 237; 
of Sisyphus in Hades, 79; per- 
sons who see the Gorgons are 
turned to, 157, 161; vixen and 
dog turned to, 173; Niobe 
turned to, 343; serpent at Aulis 
turned to, ii. 185; ship of the 
Phaeacians turned by Poseidon 
to, 297 

Stones turned into men and 
women by Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
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Stoning, death by, ii. 179 (Pala- 
medes), 195 (a flute player), 249 
( Palamedes) 

Strangers sacrificed by Busiris on 
an altar of Zeus, i. 2253; com- 
pelled by Syleus to dig his vines, 
241, 243 ; murdered by the Tau- 
rians and thrown into the sacred 
fire, ii. 273 

Stratichus, son of Nestor, 1. 85 

Stratius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Stratobates, son of Electryon, 1. 165 

Stratonice, daughter of Pleuron, i. 61 

Stratonice, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Atromus by Hercules, 
1. 273 

Strife throws an apple to Ъз con- 
tended for by Hera, Аќпепа, and 
Aphrodite, ii. 173 

Strophades, islands, the Harpies 
pursued to the, i. 105, 107 

Strophius, the Phocian, father of 
Pylades, brings up Orestes, ii. 271 

Strymo, daughter of Scamander, 
wife of Laomedon, ii. 43 

Strymon, river, father of Rhesus 
by the Muse Euterpe, i. 21; 
father of Evadne, 131; made 
unnavigable by Hercules, 217; 
the Edonians beside the, 327 

Stygne, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Polyctor,i. 141 

Stymphalian lake in Arcadia, the 
birds at the, shot by Hercules, 
i. 197, 199 

Stymphalus, city in Arcadia, i. 197 

Stymphalus, father of Parthenope, 
і. 277; son of latus, 397 ; king of 
the Arcadians, treacherously mur- 
dered by Pelops, ii. 55 

Stymphalus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Styx, an Oceanid, i. 11 ; mother of 
Victory, etc., by Pallas, 13; 
flows from а rock in Hades, 13; 
Zeus ordains oaths by the water 
of, 13 ; mother of Persephone by 
Zeus, 17 

Suitors of Helen, ii. 27, 29; of 
Penelope, 297, 299; suitors of 
Penelope shot by Ulysses, 301 

Sun, son of Hyperion, i. 13; Sun's 
rays restore sight to blind, 33; 
husband of Rhode, 35 ‘the cows 


follow Amphion’s lyre, 
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of the, in Erythia, 43; forbidden 
by Zeus to shine, 45; father of 
Aeetes, Circe, and Pasiphae by 
Perseis, 77; father of Augeas, 
97, 195; the kine of the, in the 
island of Thrinacia, 115; gives a 
dragon-car to Medea, 123 ; gives 
Hercules a golden goblet in which 
to cross the sea, 213, 215, 229; 
father of Pasiphae by Perseis, 
303; going backward and setting 
in the east, sign of the, ii. 165; 
father of Circe by Perse, 287; 
Thrinacia, the island of the, 
205; reports the slaughter of his 
kine to Zeus, 295 

Sunium, a headland of Attica, 
Menelaus puts in at, ii. 279 

Swallow, Philomela turned into a, 
ii. 101 

Swine, Achilles fed on the inwards 
of wild, ii. 71; companions of 
Ulysses turned by Circe into, 287. 
See Sow 

Sword and sandals, tokens of the 
fatherhood of Aegeus, ii. 115; 
taken up by Theseus, 123 

Sylea, daughter of Corinthus, wife 
of Sinis, ii. 125 

Syleus, in Aulis, compels strangers 
to dig his vines, i. 241, 243; 
killed by Hercules, 243 

Symaeans, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183, 185 

Syria, Mount Casius in, i. 49; 
traversed by Io in search of 
Epaphus, 135; Dionysus roams 
over, 325, 327; Dawn consorts 
with Cephalus and bears Tithonus 
in, ii. 83; Sandocus migrates 
from, to Cilicia, 83 


Taenarum, in Laconia, the mouth 
of Hades at, i. 233, 235 

Talaemenes, father of Mesthles and 
Antiphus, ii. 205 

Talaus, son of Bias and Pero, i. 91; 
father of Adrastus, 91, 353, 355 

Talos, a brazen man, guardian of 
Crete, killed by Medea, i. 119 

Talos, son of Perdix, nephew and 
pupil of Daedalus, ii. 121; his 
invention, 121, 123; murdered 
by Daedalus, 121 


Talthybius, goes with Ulysses to 
Cinyras, ii. 179; goes with 
Ulysses to Clytaemnestra, 191 

Tantalus, father of Niobe, i. 341; 
after the death of her children 
Niobe goes to him at Sipylus, 
343; punished in Hades, ii. 155 

Tantalus, son of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Tantalus, son of Thyestes, former 
husband of Clytaemnestra, ii. 
171; slain by Agamemnon, 171 

Taphians carry off cattle from 
Mycenae, i. 169; their islands 
ravaged by Amphitryon, 173, 
See Teleboans 

Taphius, son of Poseidon, father of 
Pterelaus, colonizes Taphos and 
calls the people Teleboans, i. 165 

Taphos, island colonized by Taphius, 
i. 165; could not be taken while 
Pterelaus lived, 173 

Tartarus, а gloomy place in Hades, 
i. 5, 7, 11; father of Typhon, 
47; father of Echidna, 131; Zeus 
would hurl Apollo to, ii. 19 

Tartessus, two pillars set up by 
Hercules at, i. 211, 213 ; Hercules 
sails to, in the goblet of the Sun, 
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Taurians, part of tbe Scythians, ii. 
273 ; wooden image of Tauropolus 
in the land of the, carried off by 
Orestes, 273, 275 

Tauropolus, wooden image of, 
brought to Athens, ii. 275 

Taurus, son of Neleus by Chloris, 
i. 85 


i. 

Tavgete, daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, one of the Pleiades, ii. 
3; mother of Lacedaemon by 
Zeus, 11 

Tebrus, son of Hippocoon, killed 
by Hercules, il. 21, 23 

Tegea, Cepheus, king of, i. 253; 
the city defended against enemies 
by a lock of the Gorgon's hair, 
253; Auge debauched by Her- 
cules at, 253 ; Arsinoe brought by 
the sons of Phegeus to, 885; sons 
of Alemaeon pursued to, 387 

Tegeans save the sons of Alcmaeon 
iom the pursuing Psophidians, 


. 987 
Tegyrius, king of Thrace, gives his 
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daughter in marriage to Ismarus, 
son of Eumolpus, ii. 109 ; plotted 
against by  Eumolpus, 109; 
reconciled to Eumolpus, leaves 
him the kingdom, 109 

Telamon, son of Aeacus, i. 67, 
ii. 53 ; hunts the Calydonian boar, 
i. 67 ; in the Argo, 97; with Her- 
cules at the capture of Ilium, 245 ; 
father of Ajax and Teucer, ii. 
27, 29; murders Phocus, 57; ex- 
pelled from Aegina, 57; goes 
to Salamis, where he succeeds 
Cychreus in the kingdom, 59; 
father of Ajax by Periboea, 61: 
goes with Hercules to Troy and 
receives Hesione as a prize, 61; 
has a son Teucer by Hesione, 61 

Telchis. See Thelxion 

Teleboans, the inhabitante of 
laphos, i. 165; Electryon pro- 
poses to make war on them, 169 ; 
expedition of Amphitryon against 
the, 171, 173, 175 

Teleboas, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Teledice, nymph, wife of Phoroneus, 
i, 1 


Telegonus. king of Egypt, marries 
lo, i. 135 

'Telegonus, son of Proteus, killed 
by Hercules, i. 209 

Telegonus, son of Ulysses by Circe, 
ii. 289; sails in search of Ulysses, 
303; comes to lthaca and kills 
Ulysses unwittingly, 303; con- 
veys the corpse and Penelope to 
Circe, 305; marries Penelope, 
305; sent with Penelope to the 
]lslands of the Blest, 305 

Telemachus, son of Ulysses and 
Penelope, ii. 177 ; Ulysses reveals 
himself to, 299; helps Ulysses to 
shoot the suitors, 301 

Teleon, father of Butes, i. 97 

Telephassa, wife of Agenor, mother 
of Europa, Cadmus, Phoenix, 
and Cilix, i. 297, 299; settles 
in Thrace, 301; buried by 
Cadmus, 313 

Telephus, son of Hercules by Auge, 
1. 277; exposed on Mount Par- 
theujius, 255, 397; suckled by a 
doe, 255, 257; inquires of the 
god at Delphi as to his parents, 
397 ; adopted by Teuthras, prince 
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of Mysia, and succeeds to the 
princedom, 397; king of the 
Mysians, chases the Greek in- 
vaders, ii. 187; wounded by 
Achilles, 187 ; healed by Achilles 
with the rust of his spear, 189: 
shows the Greeks the way to 
Troy, 189; father of Eurypylus, 
227 
'Telephus, the hearth of, in Arcadia, 
Oeneus murdered at, i. 73 


Teles, son of Hercules by Lysidice, 
i. 273 


Telesilla, on the death of the 
children of Niobe, i. 343 

Telestas, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Teleutagoras, son of Hercules by one 
of | 209 daughters of Thespius, 
i. 273 

Telmius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 


Temenus, one of the Heraclids, 
remonstrates with the oracle, 
i. 285; prepares to invade 


Peloponnese, 287; receives an 
oracle about a Three-eyed One, 
257; has Argos allotted to him, 
289; favouring his daughter and 
her husbaud, he is murdered at 
the instigation of his sons, 291 

Ten years’ war of Zeus on the 
Titans, i. 9, 11; ten labours of 
Hercules, 185; ten years the 
period of the ‘Trojan war, ii. 185, 
221 

Tenedos, Greeks on way to Troy 
' touch at, ii. 193, 195; the island 
formerly called Leucophrys, but 
named Tenedos after Tenes, 195 ; 
Philoctetes bitten by а snake in, 
195; the Greeks sail back to, 
231; lie off, 233; sail back to 
Troy from, 235; Agamemnon 
touches at, 247; Neoptolemus 
spends two days in, 251 

Tenes, son of Cycnus or Apollo, 
falsely accused by his stepmother 
and set adrift by his father, ii. 
193; lands in Tenedos and 
dwells there, 195; repels the 
Greeks, but is killed by Achilles, 
19d 

Tenos, island, Zetes and Calais 
killed by Hercules in, ii. 107; 
taken by Achilles, 203; Greeks 
encounter a storm at, 247 
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Tenthredon, father of 
ii. 185 

Tercis, mother of Megapenthes by 
Menelaus, ii. 31 

Tereus, воп of Ares, а Thracian, 
ally of Pandion against Lab- 
dacus, ii. 99; marries Procne, 
99 ; seduces Philomela, 101; has 
his dead son Itys served up to 
him by Procne, 101; pursues 
Procne апа Philomela, 101; 
turned into a hoopoe, 101 

Terpsichore, a Muse, i. 17 

Terpsicrate, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Euryopes by Hercules, 


lethys, a Titanid, daughter of 
Sky and Earth, i. 5; mother of 
Inachus, 129; mother of Asopus, 
ii. 51 

Teucer, son of the Scamander, 
king’ of the Teucrians, ii. 35: 
gives Dardanus a share of the 
land and his daughter Batia to 
wife, 35 

Teucer, son of Telamon, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27, 29; son of Telamon 
aud Hesione, 61; victor in 
archery competition, 217 

'Teucrians named after Teucer, ii. 35 

Teutamides, king of Larissa, holds 
games in honour of his dead 
father, i. 163 


Prothous, 


Teuthrania, Teuthras, prince of, 
i. 257 | 
Teuthras, prince of Teuthrania, 


marries Auge, i. 257; adopts 
Telephus and is succeeded 
him in the princedom, 397 

Thadytius, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Thalia, a Grace, i. 17 

Thalia, a Muse, i. 173 
the Corybantes, 21 

Thalpius, son of Eurytus, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27 

''hamyris, his love of Hyacinth, 
i. 19; à great minstrel, engages 
in a musical contest with the 
Muses, 21 ; is beaten and blinded 
by tliem, 21 

Thasos, island, conquered by Her- 
cules, who settles the sons of An- 
drogeus in it, i. 209 

Thasus, son of Poseidon or of 


mother of 


Cilix, sent out. to find Europa, 
і. 299, 301 ; settles in Thasos, 301 

Thaumacus, father of Poeas, i. 97 

Thaumas, son of Sea (Pontus) and 
Earth, father of Iris and the 
Harpies by Electra, i. 13, 15 

Theano, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Phantes, i. 141 

Theano (not Theanus), wife of 
Antenor, mother of Archelochus 
and Acamas, ii. 205 

Thebaid, mention of Oeneus and 
Periboea in the, i. 71 

Thebans expose one of their sons 
every month to the (Teumessian) 
vixen, i. 171; pay tribute to 
Erginus, king of Orchomenus, 
179; Hercules compels the 
Minyans to pay double tribute to 
the, 181; Dionysus proves to 
the Thebans that he is a god, 
331; Lycus chosen commander- 
in-chief by the, 337; the Sphinx 
propounds a riddle to the, 347; 
ambush set for Tydeus by the, 
361: armed by Eteocles, 361; 
Tiresias among the, 361; they 
seek counsel of Tiresias, 367; 
defeated by the Argives, abandon 
the city, 379, 381; found 
Hestiaea, 381 

Thebe, wife of Zethus, gives her 
name to Thebes, i. 341 

Thebes, Iphicles at, i. 67; expedi- 
tion of Adrastus against, 73; 
the war of, 75; war of the 
Epigoni on, 91; Amphitryon 
and Alcmena go to, 171; three 
sons of Hercules by daughters 
of  Thespius sent to, 259; 
founded by Cadmus, 315; Dio- 
nysus drives the women mad at, 
331; Polydorus king of, 335; 
Lycus and Nycteus come to, 337 ; 
named atter Thebe, wife ої 
Zethus, 341; Niobe quits Thebes, 
343; Oedipus arrives in, 347; 
atllicted by the Sphinx, 347; 
Oedipus expelled from, 851; 
Polynices banished from, 351; 
war of the Seven Champions 


against, 353-373; the seven 
gates of, 361; Creon succeeds 
to the kingdom of, 373; 


captured by the Athenians under 
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Palamedes, 179; ransoms the 
body of Hector, 211; purifies 
Penthesilia, 211; the Wooden 
Horse stationed at the palace 
of, 233; slain by Neoptolemus, 
237; the sisters of, 263 

Priest, Chryses, priest (of Apollo), 
ii. 205; Maro, priest of Apollo, 281 

Priestess, Iphigenia, priestess of 
Artemis among the ‘Taurians, 
ii. 191, 193, 275 

Priesthood of Hera, i. 133; of 
Athena, 397; of Athena and 
Poseidon Erechtheus, ii. 101 

Procles, twin son of Aristodemus by 
Argia, i. 287; with his twin 
brother Eurysthenes he obtains 
by lot the kingdom of Lacedae- 
mon, 289 

Proclia, daughter of Laomedon, 
wite of Cycnus, ii. 193 

Procne, daughter of Pandion by 
Zeuxippe, wife of Tereus, ii. 99; 
kills her son Itys, and serves him 
up to Tereus, 101; pursued by 
Tereus and turned into a nightin- 
gale, 101 

Procris, daughter of  Thespius, 
mother of Antileon and Hippeus 
by Hercules, i. 273 

Procris receives a wonderful dog 
from Minos, i. 173; daughter of 
Erechtheus by  Praxithea, ii. 
103; married to Cephalus, 103; 
plays him false and flees to Minos, 
105; has connexion with Minos 
and receives from him а dog 
and a dart, 105; killed acci- 
dentally by Cephalus, 105 

Proetidian gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Proetus, twin son of Abas, expelled 
by his twin brother Acrisius from 
Argos, i. 145 ; goes to lobates in 
Lycia, 145; marries Antia or 
Stheneboea, 145; returns and 
reigns over Tiryns, 147; his 
daughters go mad, but are cured 
by Melampus, 147, 149; gives his 
daughters in marriage, with part 
of the kingdom, to Melampus and 
Bias, 149; purifies Bellerophon, 
149, 151; sends Bellerophon to 
Jobates with a treacherous letter, 
151; said to have seduced Danae, 
155 
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Promachus, son of Aeson, slain by 
Pelias, i, 121 

Promachus, son of Parthenopaeus, 
i. 91; one of the Epigon, 379 

Promachus, suitor of Penelope, 


Prometheus, son of Iapetus and 
Asia, i. 13; smites the head of 
Zeus with an axe and lets out 
Athena, 25; makes men and 
gives them flre, 5l; nailed to 
Mount Caucasus, but released by 
Hercules, 53; father of Deu- 
ealion, 53; advises Deucalion 
to construct a chest in the great 
tlood, 55; offers to live im- 
mortal that the wounded Chiron 
may die, 193, 229, 231; released 
by Hercules, 229; advises him 
as to the apples of the Hesperides, 
231; his prediction as to the son 
of Zeus by Thetis, ii. 67 

Promus, suitor of Penelope, fi. 297 

Pronax, son of Talaus by Lysimache, 
father of Lycurgus, i. 91 

Pronoe, daughter of Phorbus, wife 
of Aetolus, i. 61 

Pronomus, suitor 
ii. 299 

Pronous, son of Phegeus, i. 385. 
See Phegeus 

Pronous, suitor of Penelope, fi. 299 

Prophecy, the art of, bestowed by 
Apollo on Cassandra, ii. 49; 
bestowed by Rhea on Oenone, 51. 
See Divination, Soothsaying 

Propontis, a Harpy flees by the, i.105 

Protesilaus, son of Iphiclus, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27 ; leads ships from 
Phylace against Troy, 185; is 
the first to land, but is killed by 
Hector, 199; brought up by 
Hermes from Hades to his wiie 
Laodamia, 199; his people cast 
away on Pellene, 261 

Proteus, king of Egypt, receives 
Dionysus, i. 327 ; receives Helen 
from Hermes to guard, ii. 175; 
Menelaus discovers her at the 
court of, 279 

Proteus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Gorgophone, i. 139 

Proteus, son of Poseidon, father of 
Polygonus and Telegonus, i. 209 

Prothous, son of Agrius, i. 73 


of Penelope, 
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Prothous, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Prothous, son of Tenthredon, leader 
of the Magnesians against Troy, 
ii. 185; wrecked at Caphereus, 
settles with the Magnesians in 
Crete, 259 

Prothous, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Proto, a Nereid, i. 15 

Protogenia (not Protogonia), 
daughter of Calydon by Aeolía, 
mother of Oxylus by Ares, i. 61 

Protogenia (not Protogonia), 
daughter of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, mother of Aethlius by 
Zeus, i. 57 

Psamathe, a Nereid,i. 15 ; daughter 
of Nereus, mother of Phocus by 
Aeacus, ii. 55 

Pseras, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Psophidians pursue the sons of 
Alcmaeon, but are put to flight 
by the Tegeans, i. 387 

Psophis, the Erymanthian boar at, 
i. 191; in Arcadia, Alcmaeon at, 
383, 385; the sons of Alcmacon 
at, 387 

Pteleon, lover of Procris, ii. 105 

Pterelaus, son of Taphius, his 
golden hair, i. 165; made 
immortal by Poseidon, 165; 
his golden hair pulled out by 
his daughter, he dies, 173; his 
sons claim the kingdom of 
Mycenae from Electryon, 167; 
they tight and kill the sons of 
EKlectryon, 169 

Ptolemaeus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 207 

Ptous, son of Athamas by Themisto, 
i. 77 

Purification for homicide, i. 115 (of 
Argonauts for murder of Ap- 
syrtus), 143 (of Danaids for the 
murder of their husbands), 151 
(of Bellerophon for the murder of 
his brother), 171 (of Amphitryon 
tor the killing of Electryon), 133 
(of Hercules for murder of his 
children), 187 (of Copreus for the 
killing of lphitux), 233 (of Her- 
cules for the slaughter of the cen- 
taurs), 239 (of Hercules tor the 
murder of IJIphitus), 383 (of 
Alemaeon for the murder of his 
mother Eriphyle), ii. 61 (of Peleus 
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for murder of Phocus), 63 (of 
Peleus for the killing of Eurytion), 
163 (of Pelops for the murder of 
Myrtilus), 211 (of Penthesilia for 
killing of Hippolyte) ; for madness, 
i. 149 : of Dionysus by Rhea, 327 
Pygmalion, king of Cyprus, father 
of Metharme, ii. 85 
Pylades, son of Strophius, brought 
up with Orestes, ii. 271; goes 
with Orestes to Mycenae, 271, 
and to the land of the Taurians, 
273, 275; marries Electra, 277 
Pylaemenes, son of Bilsates, leader 
of the Paphlagonians, ii. 205 
Ey eem nes, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 


Pylaon, son of Neleus by Chloris, 
BO 
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Pylarge, daughter of Danaus, wife 
ot Idmon, i. 143 

Pylas, king of Megara, receives 
Pandion and gives him his 
daughter to wife, ii. 113; slays 
his father’s brother Bias, gites the 
kingdom to Pandion, and retires 
to Peloponnese, 113; founds 
Pylus, 113 

Pylia, daughter of Pylas, wife of 
Pandion, ii. 113 

Pylians, Neleus prince of the, 
i. 239; Hades sides with the, 
against Hercules, 251; their 
muster for the Trojan war, ii. 183 

Pylius, adoptive father of Hercules 
at Eleusis, i. 233 

Pylus founded by Neleus, i. 85; 
captured and ravaged by 
Hercules, 85, 251; Amythaon in, 
87; kine of Phylacus brought 
to, 91; Hermes brings the stolen 
kine to, ii. 9; founded by Pylas, 
113 

Pylus, son of Ares, i. 03 

Pyraechmes, leader of the Рае- 
onians, ii. 205 

Pyramus, river, in Cilicia, i. 301 

Pyre ot Hercules, i. 271; of 
Capaneus, 375; of Coronis, ii. 15 

Pyrene, mother of Cycnus by Ares, 
1.221 

Pyrippe, daughter of  Thespius, 
mother of Patroclus by Hercules, 
i. 279 


Pyrrha, daughter of Epimetheus, 
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wife of Deucalion, i. 53; saved 
in great flood, 55; makes women 
out of stones, 55; her children, 
55, 57 
Pyrrhus, afterwards called Neo- 
ptolemus, son of Achilles by 
Deidamia, ii. 75. See Neopto- 
lemus 
E салои name for Delphi, 
11 


Pythian priestess orders Hercules 
to serve Eurystheus, i. 183, 185 ; 
names him Alcides, 183; refuses 
to answer Hercules, 241 

кш. another name for Delphi, 

28 


Python, a snake, guardian of the 
oracle at Delphi, killed by A pollo, 
i. 27 


Quail, transformation of Asteria 
into a, i. 25 


Касе for the hand of а bride 
aT ML i. 401. (Hippodamia) 
ii. 16 

Ram with golden fleece carries 
Phrixus and Helle, i. 75; sacri- 
ficed to Zeus, 77; made into 
lamb by boiling, 121 

Raven cursed and made black 
instead of white by Apollo, ii. 15 

Resurrection of Alcestis, effected by 
Hercules, i. 93, 239; of Glaucus, 
effected by Polyidus, 311, 313 ; 
of Semele, effected by Dionysus, 
333: from the dead wrought 
by Aesculapius, ii. 17, 19; of 
Pelops, 157; of Protesilaus, 199 

кош T'he, as to wife of Nauplius, 
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Rhadamanthys, his law as to 
homicide, i. 177 ; son of Zeus and 
Europa, 181, 299;  legislates 
for the islanders, 303 ; flees to 
Boeotia aud marries ' Alcmena, 
303 (compare 181); judge in 
Hades, 303 

Rhea, а Titanid, daughter of Sky 
and Earth, i. 5; marries Cronus, 
mother of Zeus, i. 7 ; gives Cronus 
a stone to swallow instead of the 
infant Zeus, 9; her seat at 
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Cybela in Phrygia, 327; purifies 
Dionysus, teaches him rites of 
initiation, and gives him his 
costume, 327; teaches Oenone 
the art of prophecy, й. 51; 
Mother, Phyllis gives Demophon 
а sacrament of, 263 

Rhegium, iu Italy, Hercules at, 
i. 215 

Rhesus, son of Strymon, killed by 
Diomedes at Troy, i. 21; а 
Thracian, killed by Ulysses and 
Diomedes, ii. 207 

LL father of Chalciope, 


ii. 113 

Rhode, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Hippolytus, i. 141 

Rhode, daughter of Poseidon and 
Amphitrite, wife of the Sun, i. 35 

Rhodes, Danaus touches at, i. 137 ; 
Tlepolemus flees to, 288; ' Althae- 
menes settles in, 307; Orestes 
driven to, ii. 277 

Rhodia, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Chalcodon, i. 141 

Rhodians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Rhoecus, а centaur, 
Atalanta, i. 399 

Rhoeteum, grave of Ajax at, ii. 219 

Riddle of the Sphinx, i. 347, 34 

Robe steeped in poison given by 
Medea to Glauce, i. 123; given 
to Hercules by Athena, 183; 
poisoned tunic sent by Deianira 
to Hercules, 269; given by 
Cadmus to Harmonia at their 
marriage, 317; taken by Poly- 
nices to ‘Argos, 351, 353; given 
as а bribe to Eriphyle by 
Thersander, son of Polynices, 
79; given by Alcmaeon to his 
wife Arsinoe, 383; coveted by 
Callirrhoe, 385; dedicated at 
Delphi, 385, 387 ; ; shirt without 
neck or sleeves given by Clytaem- 
nestra to Agamemnon, ii. 269 

Rust of gelding knife restores 
virility, i. 91; of Achilles’s 
spear heals the wound inflicted 
by the spear, ii. 189 


shot by 


Sack of Ilium, ii. 259 
Sacrament of Mother Rhos. fi, 236 
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Sacrifice of bulls, i. 89; ‘at marriage, 
3; jesting of women at, 117; 
of a bull to Poseidon, 199, 305 

Sacrifices, human, i. 75 (Phrixus), 
225 (of. strangers, offered by 
Busiris in Egypt), 367 (Menoe- 
ceus), ii. 111 (daughters of 
Erechtheus), 119 (daughters of 
Hyacinth), 191 (Ipnigenia), 239, 
241 (Pelyxena), 273 (of strangers, 
offered by Scythian Taurians) 

Sacrifices to Saviour Zeus, i. 185, 
187; to heroes, 185; to dead 
men, 187; to Hercules. accom- 
panied with curses, 227 ; witltout 
flutes and garlands to the Graces 
in Paros, ii. 117; to the souls of 
the dead, 289 

Salaminians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Salamis, daughter of Asopus, wife 
of Cychreus, ii. 59 

Salamis, Telamon in, i. 67 ; island, 
ravaged by а snake, ii. 59; 
Cychreus king of, 59; Telamon 
comes to, and succeeds to the 
kingdom, 57, 59 

Salmoneus, son of Aeolus by 
Enarete, i. 57; founds Ilis, 81 ; 
mimics Zeus and is killed by 
thunderbolt, 81; father of Tyro 
by Alcidice, 81, 35, 87 

Salmydessus, city in Thrace, home 
of Phineus, i. 103 

Same, island, suitors of Penelope 
from, ii. 297 

Samothrace, island, Dardanus 
leaves, ii. 35 

Sandocus, son of Astynous, comes 
from Syria and tounds Celenderis 
in Cilicia, ii. 83; marries Phar- 
nace and begets Cinyras, 83 

Sangarius, the riv er, father of 
Hecuba by Metope, ii. 45 ; Greeks 
settle on the banks of the, 257 

Sao, а Nereid, i. 15 

Sarapis, name given to deified 
Apis, i. 129 

Sardinia, forty sons of Hercules 
by the daughters of ‘Thespius 
sent to, i. 259 

Sardinian Sea, bee И sail 
through the, i. 

Sarpedon, son ot йб: shot 
by Hercules, i. 209 


Sarpedon, son of Zeus by Europa 
or Laodamia, i. 299; quarrels 
with Minos and flies from him, 
301; becomes king of Lycia, 
303; leader of the Lycians at 
Troy, ii. 205; killed by Hector, 


Satyr, that robbed the Arcadians, 
killed by Argus, i. 131 ; attempts 
to force Amymone, 139 

Satyrs, attendants of Dionysus, 
taken prisoners by Lycurgus, but 
afterwards released, i. 327 

Scaea, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Daiphron, i. 139 

Scaean gate (of Troy), Achilles shot 
at the, ii. 213, 215 

Scaeus, son of Hippocoon, slain by 
Hercules, ii. 21, 23 

Scamander, the river, father of 
Teucer, ii. 35; father of Callir- 
rhoe, 37, of Strymo, 43 ; rushes at 
Achilles, 209; dried up by 
Hephaestus, 209 

Schedius, son of Iphitus, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27 

Schedius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 


Schoeneus, father of Atalanta, i. 67, 
97 ; father of Atalanta, according 
to ‘Hesiod, 401 

Schoeneus, son of Athamas, i. 77 

Sciron, father of Endeis, ii. 53; 
son of Pelops or of Poseidon, a 
malefactor, slain by Theseus, 129 

Scironian cliffs, Eurystheus killed 
at the, i. 277, 279 

Scironian rocks, in the Megarian 
territory, ii. 129 

der ene Charybdis, the Argo at, 

11 


Scylla, daughter of Crataeis and 
Trienus or Phorcus, ii. 293; 
Ulysses sails past her, 293; she 
gobbles up six of his’ comrades, 
293, 295 

Scylla, daughter of Nisus, falls in 
love with Minos aud betrays her 
father by pulling out his purple 
hair, ii. 117 ; drowned by Minos, 
117 

Scyrius, father of Aegius, according 
to some, ii. 113 

Scyros, Neoptolemus fetched to 
Troy from, ii. 225 
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Scythia, Mount Caucasus in, i. 53 ; 
traversed by Io, 133 
Scythians, the Taurians 
the, ii. 273 

Sea (Pontus) ae Earth, their off- 
spring, i. 13, 

Sea monster, A ene exposed 
to, i.159; Hesione ex posed to, 207 

Seal, the Nereid Psamathe turns 
herself into a, ii. 55 

Seasons, daughters of Zeus and 
Themis, i. 15 

Semele, daughter of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, i. 317 ; loved by Zeus, 
317 ; gives birth to Dionysus, 
319; expires of fright at the 
thunders of Zeus, 319; wooed by 
Actaeon, 323; brought up from 
Hades by Dionysus and named 
Thyone, 2333; ascends with 
Dionysus to heaven, 333 

Seriphus, colonized by the sons of 
Magues, i. 81; Polydectes, king 
of, 155; Danae and Perseus in, 
155, 161; Dictys made king of, 161 

Serpent, a symbol of Lacedaemon, 
i. 291; brings dead serpent to 
life by means of magic herb, 311, 
313; coiled about Erichthonius 
in the chest, ii. 91 ; portent of the 
serpent aud the sparrows at 
Aulis, 185 

Serpents, sent by Hera to destroy 
che infant Hercules, i. 175; 
Cadmus and Harmonia turned 
into, 335 ; sea, devour the sons 
of Laocoon, ii. 233. See Snakes 

Servitude, Apollo serves Admetus as 
а herdsman for a year for the 
inurder of the Cyclopes, i. 91, 
ii. 19, 21: Hercules condemned 
to serve Eurystheus twelve years 
tor the murder of his children, 
i. 185; Hercules condemned to 
serve three years for the murder 
of Iphitus, 241; servitude ot 
Hercules with Omph: ile, 213; 
Cadmus serves Ares eight years 
to atone for the slaughter of the 
Sparti, 317 

Seven against Thebes, war of the, 
i. 955-273 

Shape-shitting, of  Pericly menus, 
i. 85, 2501; of Nereus, 223 ; of 
Thetis, ii. 67 
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Shell, the spiral, by means of which 
Minos discovered Daedalus, ii. 141 

Shepherd’s pipe invented by 
Hermes, ii. 9; given by him 
to Apollo, 11 

Shield, The, of Hesiod, quoted, 
i. 157 

Shields, invention of, i. 145 

Shipbuilder, the first, i. 137 

Shirt, the sleeveless and neckless, 
given by Clytaemnestra to Aga- 
memnon, ii. 269 

Shoes not worn by Locrian maidens 
at Troy, ii. 267, 269 

Sicilian Sea, Typhon in the, i. 51 

Sicily, thrown on giant Enceladus, 
i. 45; Hercules in, 217; 
Camicus in, ii. 141; Greeks 
settle in, 951; Ulysses wanders 
to, 279 

Sickle, adamantine, given to Cronus 
by Earth, i. 5; Zeus strikes 
Typhon down with an, 49; given 
to Perseus by Hermes, 157 

Sicyon, the mad daughters of 
Proetus driven down to, i. 149; 
Antiope takes refuge at, 337; 
captured by Lycus, 337; Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus taken by 
their nurse to, ii. 169, 171 

Side, city, taken by Achilles, ii. 203 

Side, wife of Orion, i. 31; rivals 
Hera iu beauty and is cast by her 
into Hades, 31 

Sidero, stepmother of Pelias and 
Neleus, i. 83 ; attacked by them, 
takes refuge in a precinct of Hera, 
83; cut down by Pelias, 83, 85 

Sidon, Alexander puts in at, ii. 175 

Sigeum, Helle drowned near, i. 77 

Silenus, father of the centaur 
Pholus, i. 191 

Simoeis, father of Astyoche, ii. 37, 
and of Hieromneme, 37 

Sinis, son of Polypemon and Sylea, 
called the Pine-bender, kiiled by 
Theseus at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, ii, 123, 125 

Sinon lights the beacon to guide 
the Greeks to Troy, ii. 233, 235 

Sipylus, Mount, Niobe turned into a 
stone at, i. 313 

Sipylus, son of Amphion and Niobe, 
i. 341 

Sirens, daughters of Aclhcelous by 
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Melpomene, i. 21, ii. 291, or by 
Sterope, i. 63; 'the Argonauts 
pass the, 115; Ulysses sails past 
the isle of the, іі. 289, 291, 293; 
they die after the ship has passed, 
293 

Sisyphus, son of Aeolus by Enarete, 
i. 57; founds Ephyra (Corinth), 
79; his punishment in Hades, 
79: father of Glaucus, 149; in- 
stitutes the [sthmian games in 
honour of Melicertes, 321; hus- 
band of Merope, ii. 5; reveals to 


Asopus the rape of Aegina by. 


Zeus, 33 

Sky married to Earth, i. 3: father 
of the Hundred-handed and the 
Cyclopes, 3; casts the Cyclopes 
into Hades, 5; father of the 
Titans, 5; mutilated by his son 
Cronus, 5;  prophesies that 
Cronus will be dethroned by his 
own son, 7; father of Themis, 
15; father of the giants, 43; the 
giants hurl rocks and burning 
oaks at the, 43 

Sleep, eternal, of Endymion, i. 
61 

Smyrna, daughter of Thias, mother 
of Adonis through incest with 
her father, ii. 87; changed into 
a myrrh-tree, її. 37 

Smyrna, city, taken by Achilles, ii. 
203 


Snake ravages Salamis, killed by 
Cychreus, ii. 59 

Snakes teach Melampus the lan- 
guage of animals, i. 37 ; marriage 
chamber full of coiled, 293; 
copulating, change of sex conse- 
quent on seeiug, 305. See Ser- 
pents 

Socleus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

совы. conquered by Bellerophon, 
1. Lo. 

Soothsaying, art of, how acquired 
by Melampus, i. 87; by Tire- 
sias, 361, 363. See Divination, 
Prophecy 

Souls (of the dead), flee at the sight 
of Hercules in Hades, i. 235: 
Ulysses sacrifices to, ii. 289; of 


heroes and heroines, seen by 
Ulysses, 239 
Sow, at Crommyon, killed by 


Theseus, ii. 245; riddle about a 
pregnant, 245. See Swine 

Sparta, daughter of Eurotas, wife 
of Lacedaemon, ii. 11 

Sparta, the city, the Cretan bull 
roams to, i. 199; the wooers of 
Helen at, ii. 27; Tyndareus sends 
for Menelaus to, 35; Helen car- 
ried off by Alexander (Paris) 
from, 51; Menelaus reigns over, 
51; Helen carried off from, by 


Theseus and  Pirithous, 153; 
Menelaus returns to, 279. See 
Lacedaemon 


Sparti, armed men sprung from 

cao teeth at Thebes, i. 315, 
1 

Бр, one of Actaeon's dogs, 
1. 29 

Speaking timber from the oak of 
Dodona, i. 97 

Sperchius, river, father of Menes- 
thius, ii 

Spermo, daughter of Anius, one of 
the Wine-growers, ii. 179, 181 

Sphere, the burden of, borne by 
Atlas, i. 231; taken on himselt 
by Hercules, '231 

Sphinx, offspring of Typhon and 
Echidna, sent by Hera to Thebes, 
i. 347; her riddle, 347, 349; 
the riddle read by Oedipus, 349 ; 
the Sphinx kills herself, 349 

Spio, a Nereid, i. 15 

Spitting into the mouth of another 
deprives the spitter of the art of 
divination, i. 313 

Spring i Ares, guarded by dragon, 
i. 31 

Staff of cornel-wood given by 
Athena to Tiresias, i. 363 

Staphylus, son of Dionysus, in the 
Argo, 1. 97; son of Dionysus by 
Ariadne, ii. 137 

SE born of Astraeus and Dawn, 


о son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 
Зоре, daughter of Acastus, ii. 


Sterope, daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, one of the Pleiades, ii. 2 ; 
wife of Oenomaus, 5 

Sterope, daughter of Cepheus, 
receives from Hercules a lock of 
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da! ziter 1n marnage to Is mans, 
> bur лур, i73: plotted 
а25.1.-1 bY s 1 us, 1v9; 
re CL to Eurripe, leaves 
him the kingdom, los 
Teistr. n, wen of Aeacus, L 67, 
ii. 29 ; nunt the Caivaorian bear, 
i57; in the Argo, 97: with Her- 
Cue: at tbe capture of Juurn, 245 ; 
fata*r of Ajax агі Teucer, idi. 
27. 29; murders росах, 57 ; ex- 
peled” from Aegina, 57; gæs 
E Salamis, where Le succee-ts 
Cychreus іп the ki ziom, 59; 
father of Ajax by Per.b ea, 61: 
goes with Нел to Troy and 
receives He-icne as a prize, 61; 
Das a son Leucer by Hes.one, 61 
Teichis. See TI neixiotn 
l«letoans, the  irhabitants of 
laphos, i. 165; Electryon pro- 
p= to make war on them, 169; 
expedition of Ampiatry uu against 
the, 171, 172, 173 
Teleicas, вол of Lycaon, i. 349 
Teledice, пур, wife of l'horoneus, 
i. 129 
Telegonus. king cf Egypt, marries 
lo, i. 135 
'Telegonus, son of Proteus, killed 
by Hercules, i. 200 
Telegonus, son of Ulysses by Circe, 
ii. 229 ; sails in search of Ulysses, 
204; comes to Ithaca and kills 
Ulys-es unwittingly, 303; con- 
veys the corpse and Penelope to 
Circe, $05; rmnarries Penelope, 
205; sent with Penelope to the 
Islands of the Blest, 305 
'Teleinaclius, son of Ulysses. and 
Penelope, ii. 177 ; Ulysses reveals 
himself to, 299; helps Ulysses to 
shoot the suitors, 201 
Teleon, father of Butea, Ё. 97 
'Telephassa, wife of Agenor mother 
ої buropa, Cadinus, Pie. 
and Cilix, 1. 297, 299 ; Kettles 
in Thrace, 301; buried by 
Cadinus, 313 
Telephus, sun of Hercules by Auge, 
i. 277; exposed on Mount Par- 
theuius, 255, 397 ; suchled by a 
doe, 252, 22014 inquires of the 
god at Delphi 'as to his parents, 
397 ; adopted by Teuthras, prince 
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of Mysia, ard succesis to ire 
parwi m. 327. шд cf toe 
Mys.aus, chases tae Greek in- 
vajers, d. 157; wrunded ba 
Achilles, 157; healed by Acti 
Wilh tue rust of nis spear, T : 
shows the Greexs tfe way te 
Troy, 153; fatuer of Furspylus. 


Jeiephus, the hearth of, in Arcadia. 
Oeneus murdered at, i. 73 

Teles, son oi Hercules by Lysidice 
i 273 

Tele-iiia, on the death of the 
cLiiiren of Ni те, i. 343 

Telestas, >on of Priam, ii. 19 

Teleutaguras, eon of Hercules by one 
oi the daughters of Tnespius, 
1.27; 

Telmius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 207 

‘Temenus, one of the Heraciids, 
remon trates with the oracle, 
і. Yass prepares to invalle 
Peloponnese, ИМТ receives an 
oracle about a Three-eyed One, 
2-75 has Argos allotted to him. 
Psu: favouriug his daughter and 
her husbaud, he is murdered at 
the institution of his sons, 291 

Ten years’ war of Zeus on the 
Titans, i. 9, 11; ten labours of 
Hercules, 185; ten years the 
period of the Trojan war, ii. 185, 
227 

Tenedos, Greeks on way to Troy 
touch at, ii. 195, 195; the island 
formerly called "Leucoparys, but 
named Penedos after Tenes, 195 ; 
Philoctetes bitten by a -nake in, 
192; the Greeks sail back to, 
2251; lie otf, 222; sail back to 
‘Troy from, 233; Agamemnon 
touches at, 247; Neoptolemus 
spends two days in, 251 

Tenes, son of Cycnus or Apollo, 
falsely accused by his stepmother 
and set adrift by his father, ii. 
193; lands in Tenedos and 
dwells there, 195; repels the 
Greeks, but is killed by Achilles, 
195 

Tenos, island, Zetes and Calais 
killed by Hercules in, ii. 107; 
taken by Achilles, 203; Greeks 
encounter a storm at, 247 
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тоо; father of Prothous, 

ii 

Tereis, mother of Megapenthes by 
Menelaus, ii. 31 

Tereus, son of Ares, a Thracian, 
ally of Pandion against Lab- 
dacus, ii. 99; marries Procne, 
99 ; seduces Philomela, 101; has 
his dead son Itys served up to 
him by Procne, 101; pursues 
Procne апа Philomela, 101; 
turned into a hoopoe, 101 

Terpsichore, a Muse, i. 17 

'lerpsicrate, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Euryopes by Hercules, 


i. 275 

Tethys, a Titanid, daughter of 
Sky and Earth, i. 5; mother of 
Tnachus, 129; mother of Asopus, 
ii. 51 

Teucer, son of the Scamander, 
king of the Teucrians, ii. 35; 
gives Dardanus а share of the 
land and his daughter Batia to 
wife, 35 

''eucer, son of Telamon, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27, 29; son of Telamon 
aud  Hesione, 61; victor in 
archery competition, 217 

'Teucrians named after Teucer, ii. 35 

'Teutamides, king of Larissa, holds 
games in honour of his dead 
father, i. 163 

ыш; Teuthras, 
1 25 

Teuthras, prince of Teuthrania, 
marries Auge, i. 257; adopts 
Telephus and is succeeded 
him in the princedom, 397 

Thadytius, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Thalia, a Grace, i. 17 

Thalia, a Muse, i. 17; 
the Corybantes, 21 

Thalpius, son of Eurytus, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27 

T hamyris, his love of Hyacinth, 
i. 19; a great minstrel, engages 
in a musical contest with the 
Muses, 21; is beaten and blinded 
by them, 21 

Thasos, island, conquered by Her- 
cules, who settles the sons of An- 
drogeus in it, i. 209 

Thasus, son of Poseidon or of 


prince of, 


mother of 


Cilix, sent out. to find Europa, 
i. 299, 301; settles in Thasos, 301 

Thaumacus, father of Poeas, i. 97 

Thaumas, son of Sea (Pontus) and 
Earth, father of Iris and the 
Harpies by Electra, i. 13, 15 

Theano, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Phantes, i. 141 

Theano (not Theanus), wife of 
Antenor, mother of Archelochus 
and Acamas, ii. 205 

Thebaid, mention of Oeneus and 
Periboea in the, 1. 71 

Thebans expose one of their sons 
every month to the (Teumessian) 
vixen, i. 171; pay tribute to 
Eryginus, king of Orchomenus, 
179; Hercules compels the 
Minyans to pay double tribute to 
the, 181; Dionysus proves to 
the Thebans that he is à god, 
331: Lycus chosen commander- 
in-chief by the, 337; the Sphinx 
propounds a riddle to the, 347; 
ambush set for Tydeus by the, 
361; armed by Eteocles, 361; 
Tiresias among the, 361; they 
seek counsel of Tiresias, 367 ; 
defeated by the Argives, abandon 
the city, 379, 381; found 
Hestiaea, 381 

Thebe, wife of Zethus, gives her 
name to Thebes, i. 341 

Thebes, Iphicles at, i. 67; expedi- 
tion of Adrastus against, 73; 
the war of, 75; war of the 
Epigoni on, 91; Amphitryon 
and Alcmena go to, 171; three 
sons of Hercules by daughters 
of Thespius sent to, 259; 
founded by Cadmus, 315; Dio- 
nysus drives the women mad at, 
331; Polydorus king of, 335; 
Lycus and Nycteus come to, 337 ; 
named after Thebe, wife ot 
Zethus, 341; Niobe quita Thebes, 
343; Oedipus arrives in, 347; 
atHicted by the Sphinx, 347 ; 
Oedipus expelled from, 351; 
Polynices banished from, 351; 
war of the Seven Champions 
against, 353-373; the seven 
gates of, 301 ; Creon succeeds 
to the kingdom of, 373; 
captured by the Athenians under 
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Theseus, 375; taken by the 
Epigoni, 377, 379, 381; aban- 
doned by the Thebans and cap- 
tured by the Argives, 381; games 
in honour of Laius at, ii. 117 
Thelxiepia, one of the Sirens, ii. 291 
Thelxion and ‘Telchis slay Apis, 
tyrant of the Peloponnese, i. 129 
Themis, a Titanid, daughter of 
Sky and Earth і, 5; mother of 
the Seasons and the Fates by 
Zeus, i. 155; her oracle at. Delphi, 
27; her prophecy to Zeus and 
Poseidon as to tlie son of Thetis, 
ii. 67 
‘Themiscyra, battle of Hercules with 
the Amazons at, i. 205 
Themiste, di anghter of llus, wife of 
Capys, mother of Anchises, іі. 37 
Themisto, daughter of Hypseus, 
third wife of Athamas, i. 77 
Theophron, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 209 
Therimachus, son of Hercules by 
Megara, i. 181, 275 
Thermodon, river, passed by the 
Argonauts, i. 109; the Amazons 
dwell on the, 203 
‘Thermydrae, harbour of the Lin- 
dians, Hercules puts in at, i. 227 
Thersander, son of Polynices, gives 
the robe (of Harmonia) to 
Eriphyle, i. 379; one of the 
Epigoni, 379 ; killed by Telephus, 
іі. 187 
Thersilochus, 
ii. 297 
Thersites, slain by Achilles, ii. 211 
Thersites, son of Agrius, flees from 
Diomedes to Peloponnese, i. 73 
Theseus, son of Aegeus, hunts the 
Calydonian boar, i. 67; in the 
Argo, 97; in Hades, raised up 
by Hercules, 235; clears the 
Isthmus of malefactors, 245; 
his adventures with the Minotaur, 
Phaedra, and Ariadne, 307; 
receives the banished Oedipus, 
351; with the Athenians, captures 
Thebes and gives the Argive dead 
to be buried, 375 ; carries off Helen 
to Aphidnae, ii. 25; in Hades, 
25; son of Aegeus and Aethra, 
123; takes up the sword and 
sandals, 123; clears the road of 
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suitor of Penelope, 


evildoers (from Troezen) to 
Athens, 123; kills Periphetes, 
the Clubman, 123; kills Sinis, 
the  DPine-bender, 123, 125; 
slays the Crommyon sow, 129; 
throws Sciron into the sea, 129: 
slays Cercyon and Damastes ог 
Polypemon, 131; comes to 
Athens, 133; sent against the 
Marathonian bul, 133; recog- 
nized by  Aegeus, 133, 135; 
sent with the third tribute to 
the Minotaur, 135; by means of 
a clue furnished by Ariadne he 
enters the labyrinth and kills 
the Minotaur, 135, 137; goes 
with Ariadne to Naxos, 137 ; 
sueceeds to the sovereignty of 
Athens, 139; kills the fifty sons 
of Pallas, 139 ; goes with Hercules 
against the Amazons, 143; 
carries off Antiope or Hippolyte, 
143; vanquishes the Amazons 
at Athens, 145; has ason Hippo- 
lytus by the Amazon, 145; 
marries Phaedra, 145; curses 
his son Hippolytus, 145; father 
of Acamas and Demophon, 145, 
237 ; allies himself with Pirithous 
in the war with the centaurs, 
149, 151; carries off Helen 
from Sparta, 153; attempts to 
win Persephone for Pirithous, 
but is detained with him in 
Hades, 153 ; rescued by Hercules 
and sent back to Athens, 153; 
banished by Menestheus, 153, 
155; killed by Lycomedes, 155 

Thesmophoria, why women jest at 
the, i. 37 

Thespiae, Hercules at, i. 179 

Thespius, King of Thespiae, his 
fifty daughters have intercourse 
with Hercules, 1. 179; purifies 
Hercules, 183 ; Hercules instructae 
him as to his sons, 259; sons of 
Hercules by the daughters of, 
273, 275 

Thesprotians, Hercules marches 
against the, i. 259; Alcmaeon 
driven from the country of the, 
383 ; Ulysses comes to the, ii. 301 

Thesprotus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Thessalus, father of ады апа 
Antiphus, ii. 185, 
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Thessaly in the great flood, i. 55; 
inhabited by the Aeolians, 57, 61 ; 
Salmoneus at first dwelt in, 
81; Pelias dwelt 85; 
Pheres founds Phere ah 91; 
Hercules left behind by the 
Argonauts at Aphetae in, 101; 
Phlegyas in, ii. 13; the country 
of the Pelasgians, 257, 259 

Thestalus, sor of Hercules by 
Epicaste, i. 277 

Thestius, son of Ares, husband of 
Eurythemis, i. 63; his children 
by her, 63; his sons hunt the 
Calydonian boar, 67, and are 
killed by Meleager, 69; father 
of Iphiclus, 97; Tyndareus and 
Icarius flee to, ii. 23; father of 
Leda, 23 

Thetis, a Nereid, i. 15; saves 
Hephaestus when he was cast 
down fron heaven, 23; with the 
Nereids steers the Argo through 
the Wandering Rocks, 115; 
daughter of Nereus, Dionysus 
takes refuge with her in the 
sea, 327; Zeus and Poseidon 

for her hand, fi. 67; 
married by Peleus, 67; her 
transformations to avoid him, 
67; mother of Achilles, S5; 
tries to make Achilles im- 
mortal, 69, 71; departs to the 
Nereids, 71; entrusts Achilles in 
female 'garb to Lycomedes, 73; 
warns Achilles not to kill Tenes, 
195, and not to be the first to 
land at Troy, 199; persuades 
Neoptolemus to wait at Troy, 
247; buries Ajax in Myconos, 
247; advises Neoptolemus to 
stay in Tenedos, 251 

Thettalus, son of Hercules by 
Chalciope, 1. 275, 277 

Thia, a Titanid, daughter of Sky 
and Earth,1. 5; wife of Hyperion, 
tne of ‘Dawn, Sun, and Moon, 


Thias, king of Assyria, father of 
done according to Panyasis, 

Thiodamas, father of Hylas, i. 101 ; 
& bullock-driver, his encounter 
with Hercules, 261, 263 

Thoas, father of Hypsipyle, saved 


by her from massacre, i. 99, 
359 


Thoas, king of the  Taurians, 
Orestes orougnt before, ii. 275 
Thoas, son Andraemon -and 

Gorge, leader of the Aetolians 
against Troy, il. 183; in Aetolia, 
307; Ulysses goes to him and 
marries his daughter, 307 
Tux оп of Dionysus by Ariadne, 


ii. 1 

Thoas, son of Icarius, ii. 23 

Thoas, suitor of Penelope, il. 297 

Thoósa, a nymph, mother of 
Polyphemus by Poseidon, ii. 283 

Thoricus, Cephalus at, i. 173 

Thrace, Typhon in, i. 51; Lemnian 
men take captive women from, 
99; Salmydessus in, 103; the 
cows of Geryon disperse in the 
mountains of, 217; Cadmus 
and Telephassa settle in, 301; 
traversed by Dionysus, 331; 
Tereus in, ii. 99; Eumolpus in, 


109 

Thracian Bisaltians, ji. 263. See 
Bisaltians 

ишп people, the Bistones a, 


Thracian Straits, afterwards called 
the Bosporus, i. 133 

Thracians in Thasos, subjugated 
by Hercules, i. 209; hospitably 
receive Cadmus, 313: a force of, 
fights for the Eleusinians against 
the Athenians, ii. 109, 111; 
Trojan allies, 205 

Thrasymedes, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Thrasymedes, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

Three-eyed One, oracle concerning, 
i. 287, 289 

Threpsippus, son of Hercules by 
Panope, i. 273 

Thriasian plain flooded by Posei- 
don, ii. 31 

Thriasus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 
9 


Thrinacia, Island of, the kine of 
the Sun in, i. 115, il. 295 

Thunder and lightning bestowed 
on Zeus by the Cyclopes, i. 11; 
Salmoneus’s imitation of, 81 

ир cast by Athena, 
ii, 247 
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Thunderbolts hurled by Zeus, 
і. 13, 45, 47, 319, 367, 371, 393, 
ii. 19, 33, 53, 205 

Thurium, Crimissa near, ii. 261 

Thyestes, son of Pelops, і. 171, ii. 
163; along with his brother 
Atreus is entrusted with Midea, 
171; debauches the wife of his 
brother Atreus and gets from her 
the golden lamb, 163 ; made king 
of Mycenae, but ousted aud 
banished by Atreus, 165; eats 
unwittingly of his own childreu 
at a banquet, 167; begets 
Aegisthus on his own daughter, 
169; restored to the kingdom 
by Aegisthus, 169; driven away 
by Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
171; dwells in Citheria, 171 

Thymbraean Apollo, ‘Troilus slain 
by Achilles in the sanctuary of, 
ii. 201 

Thyone, the name bestowed by 
Dionysus on his mother (Semele) 
when he raised her from the 
dead, i. 333 

Thyreus, son of Oeneus, i. 65 

Tigasis, son of Hercules by Phyleis, 
i. cx 

Tigres, old name of river Harpys 
in Peloponnese, i. 105 

Tilphussa, a spring, death of 
Tiresias at, i. 331 

Timandra, daughter of Tyndareus, 
wite of Echemus, ii. 23 

Tiphys, son of Hagnias, pilot of 
the Argo, i. 97; dies among the 
Mariandynians, 109 

'liphyse, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Lyncaeus by Hercules, 
i. 275 

Tiresias reveals the intrigue of Zeus 


with Alcmena, i. 175; son of 
Everes and Chariclo, a blind 


Theban soothsayer, 361; how he 
lost his sight, 361, 363, 367 ; 
his repeated change of sex, 365 ; 
consulted as arbiter by Zeus 
and Hera, 367; recommends 
a voluntary human sacrifice 
to save Thebes, 367; advises 
Thebans to abandon the city, 
381; his death, 381; his 
daughter Manto, 381; Ulysses 
consults the ghost of the sooth- 
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sayer, ii. 289; directs Ulysses 
to propitiate Poseidon, 301 

Tiryns, fortified by the Cyclopes, 
occupied by Proetus, i. 147; 
Perseus reigns over, 163; throne 
of, seized by Sthenelus, 171; 
Hercules ordered to dwell at, 
185; Eurytus thrown by Her- 
cules from the walls of, 239 

Tisamenus, son of Orestes, king of 
the Peloponneslans, i. 283, 285, 
ii. 277; slain in battle by the 
Heraclids, i. 289 

Tisiphone, a Fury, i. 5 

Tisiphone, daughter of Alcmaeon, 
brought up by Creon at Corinth, 
i. 387; sold as а slave and 
кш by her father in ignorance, 


Titanas, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

litanides, daughters of Sky and 
Earth, i. 5 

Titans, the, sons of Sky and Earth, 
і. 5; persuaded by Earth to 
attack their father, 5; dethrone 
their father (Sky) and bring up 
their brethren from Tartarus, 
5,7; commit the sovereignty to 
Cronus, 7; shut up in Tartarus 
by Cronus, 7 ; war of Zeus on the, 
9, 115; offspring of the, 11, 13 

Tithe of cattle stipulated by 
Hercules as his reward from 
Augeas, i. 195 

Tithonus, father of Emathion, 
i. 229; son of Laomedon, ii. 43 ; 
loved by Dawn and carried by 
her to Ethiopia, 43; father of 
Emathion and Memnon by her, 


43 

Tithonus, son of Cephalus by the 
Dawn, ii. 83 

Tityus, son of Zeus and Elare, 
i. 27; offers violence to Latona, 
20 ; slain by Apollo and Artemis, 
29; tortured by vultures in 
Hades, 29 

Tlepolemus, son of Hercules by As- 
tyoche, i. 259, 277, ii. 183; kills 
Licymnius inadvertently, i. 283; 
settles in Hhodes, 283; leader 
of the Rhodians against Troy, 
ii. 183; his people settle in the 
Iberian islands, 251, 261 

Tmolus, husband of Omphale, at 
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his death bequeaths to her the 
government of Lydia, i. 241 

Toad a symbol of Argos, i. 291 

Tomi, city, the murdered Apsyrtus 
buried at, i. 113 

Tongues of game animals cut out, 
ii. 65 

‘Torches of Demeter, i. 35 

Torone, city, Hercules at, i. 209 

'l'ortoise-shell, Hermes makes a 
lyre out of, ii. 9 

Toxeus, son ‘ot Oeneus, slain by 
his father, i. 65 

Toxicrate, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Lycurgus by Hercules, 
i. 275 

Trachinian territory, Mount Oeta 
in, i. 269, 271 

Trachis, Hercules at, 1. 261, 203, 
265, 269, 271; Lichas sent by 
Hercules to, 267 ; the sons of 
Hercules at, 277 

Tragasus, father 
ii. 193 

Tragedians on Io, i. 131 

Tragic poets, as to the wife of 
Nauplius, i. 143; as to the wife 
of Proetus, 145 

Transformation of Asteria into a 
quail, i. 25; of gods into animals, 
19; of Ceyx and Alcyone into a 
kingfisher and a gannet, 57, 59; 
of Artemis into a deer, 6l; of 
women mourning Meleager into 
Lirds (guinea-fowl), 71; of Io 
into a white cow, 133; of Zeus 
into a stream ot gold, 1505; of 
Ascalaphus into a short-eared 
owl, 237: of Zeus into a bull, 
299 ; ot Dionysus into a kid, 321 ; 
of nymphs into stars called 
Hyades, 321; ot Actaeon into a 
deer, 323 ; of mast and oars into 
suakes, 331: of pirates into 
dolphius, 331, 333; of Cadinus 
and Harmonia into serpents, 335 ; 
of Tiresias into а woman and 
back into a man, 365 : ot Callisto 
into a bear, 305; of Callisto into 
a star (conste llation) called the 
Bear, 397; of Melanion and 
Atalanta into lions, 401; of 
Nemesis into a goose, ii. 255 of 
Zeus into a swan, 25; of Aesacus 
into a bird (species of diver 7), 


of Philonome, 


45; of Psamathe into a seal, 55; 
of Smyrna into a myrrh-tree, 87 ; 
of Procne into a nightingale, 101 ; 
of Philomela into a swallow, 101 ; 
of Tereus into a hoopoe, 101; of 
Caeneus from а woman into a 
man, 151; of Hecuba into a 
bitch, 241; of the companions of 
Ulysses into wolves, swine, asses, 
and lions 287. See Shape- 
shifting, Stone 

Transformations of Metis to avoid 
Zeus, i. 23; of Periclymenus, 85, 
251; of Nereus to escape Her- 
cules, 223; of Thetis to escape 
from Peleus, ii. 67 

Trapezus, a place in Arcadia, origin 
of the name, i. 393 

Triccaeans, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 185 

Trident of Poseidon, i. 11, il, 79, 247 

тор, son of Poseidon by Canace, 
i. 9€ 

Tripod carried off from Delphi by 
Hercules, i. 241 

Triptolemus, elder son of Metanira 
and Celeus, receives a dragon- 
drawn chariot and wheat from 
Demeter, and sows the whole 
earth, i. 39; according to 
others, à son of Eleusis or of 
Ocean and Earth, 39 

Triton, river, Athena born at the, 
i. 25; brings up Athena, ii. 41 

Triton, son of Poseidon апа Am- 
phitrite, i. 35 

Troezen, Hercules ascends from 
Hades at, i. 237; Theseus at, 
245; Aegeus lodges with Pit- 
theus at, ij. 115 

Tre UN, father of Luphemus, 

205 

Troilus, son of Hecuba by Apollo, 
il. 49; slain by Achilles in the 
sanctuary of Thymbraean Apollo, 
201 

Trojan war, muster of the Greek 
army for the, ii 181, 183, 
185 

Trojans refuse to restore Helen, 
ii. 197; besieged by the Greeks, 
201; joined by allies, 203, 205 ; 
chase the Greeks within their 
wall, 207; flee before Patroclus, 
209; chased by Achilles, 209 
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2135; judge in the competition 
for the arms of Achilles, 219; 
many slain by Neoptolemus, 225, 
227; drag the Wooden Horse 
iuto Troy, 233; slain by the 
Greeks, 239 


Tros, son of Erichthonius, succeeds 


to the kingdom and calls the 
country ‘Troy, ii. 37; his children 
by Callirrhoe, 37 


Troy, Rhesus at, i. 21; Hercules 


at, 23; the war of, 75, 91; 
Hercules rescues Hesione from a 
sea monster at, 205, 207; 
visited by the wrath of Apollo 
and Poseidon for the faithlessness 
of Laomedon, 205, 207; named 
аїќег Tros, ii. 37; besieged, 51; 
dying Alexander (Paris) carried 
to, 51; expedition of Hercules 
against, 61; not to be taken 
without Achilles, 73; Achilles 
goes to, 75; Alexander comes 
with Helen to, 175; Agamemnon 
musters an army against, 177; 
to be taken after ten years, 185; 
Telephus shows the Greeks the 
way to, 189; the Greeks make 
sail for, 197; not to be taken 
without the bow of Hercules, 
221, 223; Philoctetes comes to, 
223; Helenus leaves, 223; not to 
be taken while the Palladium was 
within the walls, 225; the sons 
of Theseus come to, 237; laid 
waste by the Greeks, 243; Her- 
mione betrothed to Neoptolemus 
at, 2023; Elephenor dies in, 259; 
Amphilochus comes later to, 265; 
the Locrians send maidens to 
propitiate Athena at, 267. See 
lium 


Twins exposed, i. 83 (Pelias and 


Neleus) 339 (Zethus and Am- 
phion); quarrelling iu the womb, 
145; Apollo makes the cows of 
Admetus to bear, ii. 21 


Tydeus, son of Oeneus and Periboea 


or Gorge, i. 71; banished for homi- 
cide, 71, 73; marries Deipyle, 
: daughter of Adrastus, 73, 353; 
marches against Thebes, 73; 
killed by Melanippus, 73 ; father 
of Diomedes, 73, 379, ii. 27, 183; 
fights Polynices at Argos, i. 353 ; 
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one of the Seven against Thebes, 
357; one of the victors in the 
Nemean games, 359; sent to 
Eteocles with & message, 359 ; 
defeats a Theban ambush, 361; 
wounded by Melanippus, sucks 
the brains of his slain foe, 369; 
Athena in disgust withholds from 
him the immortality which she 
had designed for him, 869 


Tyndareus, son of Perieres and 


Gorgophone, i. 79; restored to 
Lacedaemon by Hercules, 253; 
son of Perieres or of Oebalus, ii. 
13, 21 ; raised from the dead by 
Aesculapius, 19; expelled from 
Lacedaemon by Hippocoon, 23; 
flies to Thestius and marries Leda, 
23; returns and succeeds to the 
kingdom, 23; his children, 23; 
exacts an oath from  Helen's 
suitors, 20 ; gives Helen to Mene- 
laus, 29; procures Penelope for 
Ulysses, 29; on the translation 
of the Dioscuri to the gods, he 
hands over the kingdom of 
Sparta to Menelaus, 35, 171; 
brings back Agamemnon and 
Menelaus from  Aetolia, 171; 
brings Orestes to trial at the 
Areopagus, 271 


Typhon, a hybrid monster, offspring 


of Tartarus and Earth, i. 47; 
brought forth in Cilicia, 47; 
attacks heaven, 49; pelted with 
thunderbolts by Zeus, 49 ; grapples 
with Zeus, severs his sinews. and 
deposits him in the Corycian 
cave, 49; beguiled by the Fates, 
51; buried under Mount Etna, 51; 
begets the Chimera, 151; father 
of the Nemean lion, 185; begets 
dog Orthus on Echidna, 211; 
begets the dragon ої the 
Hesperides, 221; father of the 
eagle that devoured the liver of 
Prometheus, 229; father of the 
Sphinx, 347; father of the 
Crommyon sow, ii. 129 


Tyrannus, son of Pterelaus, i. 165 
Tyria, wite of Egyptus, i. 141 
‘Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus and 


Alcidice, loves river Enipeus, i. 
81; mother of twins, Pelias and 
Neleus, by Poseidon, 83; wife of 
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Сге етв, mother of Aeson, Amy- 
thaon, and Pheres, 85, 87 


Tyrrhenia, the Argonauts skirt, 


i. 115; Hercules passes through, 
215 


Tyrrhenian Sea, Ulysses wanders 


about the, ii. 281 


Tyrrhenians call a bull talus, 


i. 217; Tyrrhenian pirates en- 
gaged by Dionysus to ferry him 
to Naxos, 331; turned by him 
into dolphins, 331 


Udaeus, one of the five surviving 
Sparti, i. 317 ; his family, 361 

Ulysses son of Laertes an: Anticlia, 
ii. 27, 183; suitor of Helen, 27; 
advises Tyndareus to exact an 
oath of Helen’s suitors, 29 ; woos 
Penelope, 29; detects Achilles at 
the court of Lycomedes, 75; feigns 
madness to avoid going to the 
Trojan war, 177; detected by 
Palamedes, he goes to the war, 
177; plots the death of Pala- 
medes, 179; leader of the Cephal- 
lenians against Troy, 183; asks 
for Iphigenia from Clytaemnestra. 
191; puts Philoctetes ashore in 
Lemnos, 195; sent with Menelaus 
to Troy to demand the restora- 
tion of Helen, 197; sent as 
ambassador to Achilles, 207; 
sent as spy with Diomedes, 
kills Dolon and Rhesus, 207; 
wounded, 209; victor in wrest- 
ling, 211; defends dead body of 
Achilles, 215; awarded the arms 
of Achilles, 219; goes with 
Diomedes to Lemnos to fetch 
Philoctetes, 2233 captures 
Helenus, 223; sent to Scyros 
to fetch Neoptolemus, 225; 
resigns the arms of Achilles to 

Neoptolemus, 225; goes R 
Diomedes to Troy and steals the 
Palladium, 227; invents the 
Wooden Horse, 229; enters it 
with fifty others, 231; holds 
fast the mouth of Anticlus in 
the Wooden Horse, 235; rescues 
Autenor, 237; gets Hecuba, 
241; accomplice in the death of 


Palamedes, 249; sails from 
Ilium, 281; his adventures 
among the Cicones and the Lotus- 
eaters, 281 ; among the Cyclopes, 
281, 283, 285; jn the island of 
Aeolia, 285 ; among the Laestry- 
gones, 285, 287; with Circe in 
the Aeaean isle, 287, 289; sails 
to ocean, sacrifices to the souls 
of the dead, consults Tiresias, 
and beholds the souls of heroes 
and heroines, 289; passes the 
Sirens and hears their song, i. 21, 
li. 289, 291, 293; passes Scylla 
203, 295; in Thrinacia, the island 
of the Sun, 295 ; shipwrecked 
and saved from Charybdis, 295 ; 
five years with Calypso in the 
island of Ogygia, 295; washed 
ashore on the island of the 
Phaeacians, entertained by King 
Alcinous, 295; sent away by 
him in a ship to his native land, 
207: comes as a beggar to 
Eumaeus, 299; makes himself 
known to  Telemachus, 299; 
scorned by the goatherd Melan- 
thius, 299; begs food of the 
suitors, 209 ; wrestles with Irus, 
301; reveals himself to Eumaeus 
and Philoetius, 301 ; shoots the 
suitors, 301; kills Melanthius 
and the handmaids, 301: makes 
himself known to his wife and 
father, 301; sacrifices to Hades, 
Persephone, and ‘Tiresias, 301; 
journeys to the  Thesprotians 
and propitiates Poseidon, 301; 
marries Callidice and reigns over 
the Thesprotians, 303; returns 
to Ithaca and finds Poliporthes 
his son by Penelope, 303 ; kill ed 
unwittingly by his son Telegonus, 
303; his body conveyed to Circe, 
305; said by some to have 
found Penelope unfaithful, and 
to have sent her away or killed 
her, 305: accused by the kins- 
folk of the slain suitors, 305 ; tried 
by Neoptolemus, 305, ЗОЎ ; con- 
demned to exile, 307; goes to 
Thoas in Aetolia, 307 ; marries a 
daughter of Thoas, and dies in 
old age, 307 


Urania, a Muse, i. 17 
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услу; born of Pallas and Styx, 
i. 1: 


discovered by Dionysus, 

25; Lycurgus, driven mad 
by Dionysus, mistakes his son 
for a branch of a, 327 ; branch 
of, d veh by Dionysus to Icarius, 
ii. 97 

Vine-plant first given by Dionysus 
to Oeneus, 1. 63, 65 

Violence, born of Pallas and Styx, 
i. 13 

Vixen ravages the Cadmea, 1. 171 ; 
sons of Thebans exposed to it 
monthly, 171; chased by the 
dog of Cephalus aud turned to 
stone, 173 

Vulture tells Melampus how to cure 
the impotence of Iphiclus, i. 
89. 91 

Vultures eat the heart of Tityus, 
i. 29 


Vine 
1. 


Wand, golden, given by Apollo to 
Hermes, ii. 11; of Circe, 237 

Wandering Rocks, the Argo at the, 
i. 115; Ulysses at the, ii. 293 

Well of the Fair Dances at I;leusis, 
i. 47 

Wheat given by Demeter to 
Triptolemus and sown by him 
over the whole earth, i. 39; 
parched by women at instigation 
of Ino, 75 

White Isle, Achilles and Patroclus 
buried together in the, ii. 217 

Winds, born of Astraeus and 
Dawn, i. 13; Aeolus keeper of 
the, ii. 285 

Wine-brewing taught by Dionysus 
to Jcarius, ii. 97 

Wine-jar of the centaurs, i. 193 

Winged sandals worn by Perseus, 
i. 157 

Winnowing-fan, Hermes at birth 
placed in a, ii. 5 

Wolves, Athamas entertained by, 
i. 77; feared by the Stymphalian 
birds, 199; companions of 
Ulysses turned into, ii. 287 

Wooden Horse, invented by Ulysses, 
ii. 229; constructed by Epeus, 
229, 231; dragged by the 
Trojans into Troy, 233; opened 
to let out the Greeks, 235 
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Xanthippe, daughter of  Dorus, 
wire of Pleuron, i. 61 

Xanthippus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, 1. 71, 73 

Xanthis, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Homolippus by Her- 
cules, i. 273 - 

Xanthus, an immortal horse, given 
by Poseidon to Peleus, ii. 69 

Xenodamus, son of Menelaus by a 
nymph Cnossia, ii. 31 

Xenodice, daughter of Minos, i. 303 

Xenodoce (not Xenodice), daughter 
of Syleus, killed by Hercules, 
і. 243 

Xuthus, son of Hellen by a nymph 
Orseis, father of Achaeus and 
Ion, i. 57; father of Diomede, 
79; husband of Creusa, ii. 103 

Xylophagus, later name for Mount 
Caphereus, fi, 249 


Year, an eternal, equivalent to 
eight common years, i. 317 


Zacynthos, suitors of Penelope 
from, ii. 297, 299 

Zelia, city allied with Troy, ii. 205 

Zetes and Calais, sons of Boreas, 
in the Argo, i. 97; pursue the 
Harpies and failing to catch 
them die, 105, ii. 105, 107, or 
are killed by Hercules, 107 

Zethus, son of Zeus by Antiope, 
twin brother of Amphion. i. 337 
339; pays attention to cattle- 
breeding, 339; marries Thebe, 
341. See Amphion and Zethus 

Zeus, son of Cronus and Rhea, 1. 7; 
born iu a cave of Dicte in 
Crete, 7; fed by nymphs, 7; 
zuarded by Curetes, 7, 9; makes 
war on the Titans, 9, 11; 
releases the Cyclopes from Tar- 
tarus and receives thunder 
and lightning from them, 11; 
shuts up the Titans in Tartarus, 
113 casts lots with his brothers 
Poseidon and Pluto for the 
sovereignty, 11; allotted the 
dominion of the sky, 11; ordains 
oaths by the water of Styx, 
13; marries Нега, 15; his 
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offspring, 15, 17; casts He- 
phaestus out of heaven, 23; 
hangs Hera from Olympus, 23; 
has intercourse with Metis, 23; 
swallows the pregnant Metis, 23, 
25; Athena born from his head, 
25; makes love to Asteria, 25; 
father of Pan by Hybris, 27; 
.father of Tityus by Elare, 27 
29; father of Iasion and Dar- 
danus by Electra, 35; helps 
Pluto to carry off Persephone, 
35; culls a magic simple, 45; 
inspires Porphyrion with lust for 
Hera, 45; smites the giants 
with a thunderbolt, 45, 47; his 
combat with Typhon, 49, 51; 
his sinews cut by Typhon and 
restored by Hermes and Aegipan, 
49, 51 : casts Etna on Typhon, 
51; orders Hephaestus to nail 
Prometheus to the Caucasus, 58; 
resolves to destroy the men of 
the Bronze Age and causes the 
great flood, 53, 55; Deucalion 
sacrifices to Zeus, God of Escape, 
55; sends Hermes to Deucalion, 
55; bids Deucalion throw stones 
over his head, 55; father of 
Hellen by Pyrrha, 55, 57, of 
Aethlius by Protogenia, 57 ; turns 
Ceyx and Alcyone into birds for 
their presumption, 59; claim of 
Ceyx to be, 59; gives Endymion 
his choice, 61; parts Apollo and 
Idas, 63; father of Castor and 
Pollux by Leda, 67, 97; makes 
Oeneus fall in love With his own 
daughter, 71; Phrixus ordered 
to be sacrificed to, 75; Zeus, God 
of Escape, the ram with the 
golden fleece sacrificed to, 77; 
carries off Aegina, 79;  Sal- 
moneus's mimickry of, 81; kiils 
Salmoneus by a thunderbolt, 81; 
angry with the Argonauts for 
the murder of Apsyrtus, 113, 
115; seduces Io and turns her 
into a white cow, 133; orders 
Hermes to steal Io, 133 ; father of 
Argus and Pelasgus by Niobe, 
129, 131, 389; ofders Athena 
and Hermes to  purify the 
Danaids, 143; in shape of 
stream of gold impregnates 
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Danae, 155; his prediction 
concerning the descendant of 
Perseus, 167; turns vixen and 
dog to stone, 173 ; in likeness of 
Amphitryon begets Hercules on 
Alcmena, 173, 175; father of 
Rhadamanthys, 181; Saviour, 
Hercules sacrifices to, 187 (cp. 
185); Prometheus offers himself 
to Zeus to be immortal instead 
of Chiron, 193, 229, 231 ; Europa 
ferried by bull for, 199; on his 
marriage receives the apples of 
the Hesperides from Earth, 221 ; 
strangers sacrificed to, by Busiris, 
225, 227; parts Apollo and 
Hercules, 241; hangs Hera from 
Olympus, 247; rescues wounded 
Hercules, 247 ; Cenaean, altar of, 
267 ; Paternal, altars of, 289 ; as 
a bull, carries Europa to Crete, 


. 299; begets Minos, Sarpedon, 


and Rhadamanthys by Europa, 
299; grants Sarpedon to live for 
three generations, 303; father of 
Atymnius by Cassiepea, 303; 
Atabyrian, altar of, 307; gives 
Harmonia in marriage to Cadmus. 
317; gives necklace to Europa, 
817; loves Semele, 317; visits 
her with thunder and lightning, 
319; sews up the abortive 
infant Dionysus in his thigh, 319; 
gives birth to Dionysus in due 
time and entrusts him to Hermes, 
319; turns Dionysus into a kid, 
821; changes the nymphs ai 
Nysa into the Hyades, 321; 
angry with Actaeon for wooing 
Semele, 323 ; instigates Actaeon’s 
dogs to devour him, 325; sends 
Cadmus and Harmonia to the 
Elysian Fields, 335; father of 
Amphion and Zethus by Antiope, 
337, 339, ii. 5; Niobe prays to, 
1. 343; and Нега refer their 
dispute to Tiresias as arbiter, 
367; grants Tiresias the art of 
soothsaying, 867; kills Capaneus 
with а thunderbolt, 367 ; cleaves 
the earth by & thunderbolt, 371 ; 
makes Amphiaraus immortal, 
871; consorts with Callirrhoe 
and grants that her sons should 
be suddenly full grown, 385; in 
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disguise visits Lycaon and his 
song, is tempted by them with 
human  sacrifíces, and blasts 
them by thunderbolts, 391, 393 ; 
in the likeness of Artemis or 
Apollo forces Callisto, turns her 
into а bear, then into the con- 
stellation called the Dear, 895, 
397; gives her child Arcae to 
Maia to bring up, 397; Melanion 
and Atalanta have intercourse in 
a precinct of, 401; consorts with 
the daughters of Atlas, fi. 5; 
father of Hermes by Maia, 5; 
orders Hermes to restore the 
&tolen kine to Apollo, 9 ; father of 
Lacedaemon by Taygete, 11; 
smites Aesculapius with a 
thunderbolt to prevent men from 
learning the healing art, 19; 
piss forge thunderbolts for, 
orders Apollo to serve a man 
for а year as expiation for the 
slaughter of the Cyclopes, 19, 21; 
аз а swan consorts with Leda 
апа begets Pollux and Helen, 
23; according to others, he got 
Helen on Nemesis, 25; smites 
Idas with а thunderbolt, 33; 
raises Pollux to heaven, 33; 
allows Castor and Pollux to be 
among gods and mortals on 
alternate days, 33; carries off 
Ganymede on an eagle and makes 
him cupbearer to the gods, 37 ; 
gives the Palladium аз а sign to 
Ilus, 39; interposes the aegis 
between Athena and Pallas, 41; 
throws the Palladium into the 
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Шап country, 41; father of 
Ap by Eurynome, 51; carries 

egina and has a son Aeacus 
by her, 51, 63; hurls thunder- 
bolts at "Asopus, 68; turns 
ants into men for Aeacus, 53; 
and Poseidon rivals for the 
hand of Thetis, 67; appoints 
arbiters between Poseidon and 
Athena in the dispute for the 
possession of Attica, 79, 81; 
decides the dispute between 
Aphrodite and Persephone about 
Adonis, 87; Minos prays for 
vengeance on Athens to, 119; 
makes a cloud in the likeness of 
Hera and lays it beside Ixion, 
149; binds Ixion to a wheel, 149 ; 
compact of Theseus and Pirithous 
to marry daughters of, 153; 
sends Hermes to Atreus with a 
message, 165; sons of Thyestes 
slaughtered by Atreus oh an 
altar of, 167; wills that Europe 
and Asia should be embroiled, 171; 1; 
wills that Hermes should carry 
Helen to Egypt, 175; sign of the 

rea and the sparrows given at 

is by, 185 ; Zeus of the Court- 
а Priam slain at the altar of, 
237; asked by Athena to send a 
storm on the Greeks, 247; appoints 
Aeolus keeper of the winds, 285 3 
the Sun reports the slaughter of 
his kine to, 295; strikes Ulysses 
with a thunderbolt, 295 


Zeuxippe, mother’s sister and wife 


of Pandion, We of Procne 
and Philomela, ii. 
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